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THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  LTilTY   OP 


In  tlie  same  measure  in  -svluch  the  Greek  settlements 
Lad  oveispread  every  coast,  tho  iiiainUnd  of  the  Greeks 
had  continued  to  narrow  and  decrease. 
For  the  Greek  nationality  was  so  es-  ^ntB  umli^'tf 
sentially  based  on  a  Greek  civilizatiou,  that  '^"  iri:-b  na- 
all  the  members  of  the  Greek  raee  who  '""^ '  ^' 
touk  no  pait  in  its  progress,  however  near  in  respect  of 
their  habitation'*,  appeared  to  be  exchided  from  the  na- 
tionality ;  whereas  the  remotest  regions  in  which  a  fortu- 
nate settlement  had  enabled  Greek  civilization  to  fix  its 
roots  belonged  in  every  sense  to  the  land  of  the  Greeks. 

After  this  foshion  the  land  of  Greece  had  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  inountain-countiy  stre.tcliing  to  the 
north  of  the  ^gean ;  in  other  words,  the  peninsula- 
country  had  separated  from  the  mainland.  In  Epirus  a 
number  of  tribes  akia  to  one  another  first  possessed  a 
common  sanctuary,  in  connection  with  wliich  they  after- 
wards received  a  common  name  (vol.  i.  p.  IIG).  The 
sacred  oak  of  Dodona  put  forth  its  leaves  as  lata  as  the 
age  of  the  Antonincs;  nay,  the  oracle  of  Zeus  survived 
for  centuries  tlie  end  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  people. 
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and,  as  its  primitive  sanctuaiy,  always  remained  an  object 
of  veneration.  But  the  more  higlily  gifted  of  ita  tribes 
turned  to  the  south  and  east,  where  they  were  in  closer 
vicinity  to  the  fertilizing  contact  of  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  these  the  national  history  followed.  A 
second  centre  then  formed  itself  on  the  Thessalian  Olym- 
pus, where  the  world  of  gods  and  men  submits  to  a  more 
definite  order.  The  Gneci  become  Hellenes;  and  the  more 
closely  the  Amphictyonic  tribes  unite  amongst  them- 
selves, the  more  resolute  is  their  resistance  to  any  contact 
with  the  world  without.  Macedonia  and  Epirua  became 
a  territory  of  barbarians.  Once  more  EpirolJc  tribes 
swarm  over  the  Pindus.  Thessaly,  the  moat  ancient  Hellas, 
is  estranged  from  the  Hellenes,  although  external  forms  of 
connection  contmue  to  exist.  The  nobler  tribes  gather  in 
a  closer  circle  round  Parnassus,  and  form  a  still  more  limi- 
ted Hellas,  from  which  even  the  whole  western  half  of  cen- 
tral Greece,  the  wliole  district  of  the  Achelous,  which  con- 
tinues to  retain  its  old  relations  to  Dodona,  remains  ex- 
cluded. Two  peninsulas,  that  in  Central  Greece,  situate  to 
the  east  of  Parnassus,  and  PeloponnrauB,  now  form  the 
whole  of  Hellas  pi-oper, "  cohei-ent "  Greece,  as  it  was  called 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  Greek  settlements,  which  like  a 
narrow  rim  encircled  the  countries  of  the  barbarians. 
Thus,  by  means  of  systems  both  religious  and  political 
in  character,  the  Greek  people  stepped 
Tho  Greek  f(,j.jj^  (,yj.  ^f  ^  groat  mass  of  tribes  related 
prisa    oo  .  ^^  .^^     ^jj  Greek  collective  national  names 

attach  themselves  to  particular  sanctuaries  ;  these  are  the 
centres  of  union,  and  the  stai-ting-points  of  history.  By  a 
movement  originating  in  these  the  laud  of  the  Pelasgi 
grew  into  a  Hellenic  land;  Hellen  and  his  sons, as  Thu- 
cvdides  says,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Amphictyonic 
Greeks,  advancing  from  place  to  place,  and  spreading  the 
same  measure  of  culture.  In  this  respect  Apollo,  as  the 
god  of  the  Thessaliaji  Amphictyony,  may  be  said  to  he 
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the  founder  of  the  coniTnoa  nationality  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  the  originator  of  Hellenic  history.* 

In  the  name  of  this  god  the  families  acted  which  had 
established  his  worehip,  and  cherished  it  with  priestly 
hands,  which  together  with  the  divine  had  also  established 
the  civic  system  of  law.  They  developed  and  represeHted 
the  idea  of  a  Dationa!  unity,  the  progress  of  which  is  in- 
comprehensible without  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  posi- 
tion and  significance  of  the  priesthood  in  Greek  national 
life. 

Among  the  Greeks,  as  among  the  Italicans,  religion 
was  a  matter  of  peraonal  conscience,  and  the  full  exercise 
of  divine  worship  a  personal  right  of  every  freeman.  No 
privileged  caste  stood  between  gods  and  men.  Every 
Hellene  may  ofFef  sacrifice  and  prayer  without  any 
stranger's  mediation.  The  mission  of  religion  is  to  ac- 
company every  public  and  domestic  action,  to  sanctify 
every  day,  to  consecrate  every  labor  and  eveiy  pleasure. 
This  object  is  achieved  by  man's  putting  himself  in  com- 
municatioa  with  the  gods.  Sacrifices  are  nothing  but  the 
expression  of  the  communion  of  life  between  gods  and 
men,  which  should  constantly  be  renewed  ;  the  sacrificing 
human  being  is  a  guest  of  the  gods,  and  is  thought 
worthy  of  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  gods,  Hke  Tantalus, 
the  friend  of  the  gods,  and  like  the  blameless  .Ethiopians, 
whose  meal  is  shared  by  the  Homeric  Zeus.  And  since 
this  friendship  of  the  goda  is  the  fundamental  condition 
of  every  human  blessing,  it  is  also  accessible  to  eveiy 
member  of  the  people,  and  every  one  whose  hands  are 
clean  may  at  the  altar  assure  himself  anew  of  his  posses- 
sion of  this  communion  with  the  gods. 

But  sacrificial  worship  must  be  independent  of  the  ne- 
cessities and  religious  feelings  of  the  individual.  Accord- 
ingly, although  every  father  of  a  fiimily  is  a  priest,  a 
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particular  priestliood  is  needed  to  give  a  permanent  and 
regular  character  to  the  religious  worship,  and  to  cause  it 
to  be  administered  according  to  fixed  traditions.  There- 
fore it  is  not  for  any  and  every  man  to  be  the  priest  of 
any  deity,  but  the  priesthoods  are  attached  to  particular 
famQies,  to  which  the  worship  in  question  belonged  as  a 
peculiar  property  of  their  owu  when  they  first  ranged 
themselves  among  the  members  of  the  state.  Thus,  e.  g., 
Tchnes  m  Uela  who  out  of  his  native  Telos  had  braught 
the  won,hip  of  Demeter  and  Cora  to  Sicily,  being  granted 
a  boon  by  his  fellow-citizens,  was  by  his  own  desire  pub- 
licly recognized  as  priest  of  these  divinities ;  his  femily 
worship  became  a  state  religion,  the  continued  existence 
ot  which  henceforth  involved  the  salvation  of  the  state. 
Fixed  revenues  were  assigned  for  a  r^ular  sacrificial  ser- 
vice, consisting  in  arable  and  pasture  land,  fish-pom^, 
woods,  &C.,  and  always  administered  in  hereditary  succes- 
sion by  members  of  the  priestly  fethilies.* 

Thus  a  hereditary  nobility,  endowed  with 
Tha  hereditary  i^mutJible  rights,  Came  to  be  formed  by  the 
pncst  oo  .  ^jj,ji;gg  ^i^i^h  united  in  a  civic  community, 

mutually  recognizing  their  respective  gods.  They  formed 
the  heart  of  the  civic  body,  round  which  gathered  its 
more  loosely-attached  members;  and  for  all  times  it  re- 
mained a  privilege  of  nobility  to  possess  the  right  of 
sacrifice  at  the  domestic  altar  of  a  priestly  family,  such 
as,  e.  g.,  the  Attic  Butad^.  Although,  then,  the  priests 
as'  such  constituted  no  particuliir  caste  or  order  in  the 
state,  and  nowhere  kept  apart  from  the  other  occupations 
of  life,  peaceful  or  warlike,  yet  on  account  of  their  near 
and  personal  relations  to  the  national  gods,  and  of  their 
knowledge  of  what  was  due  to  the  latter,  they  and  those 
belonging  to  them  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  clothed 

i'  OnSMrificeregnraedtisftfellonBhipiittable,  aeafi'JJll.  Jfaoir.  1861. 
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with  a  peculiar  digaity.  For  notliiiig  was  so  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  state  aa  the  unwritten  statutes  and  tbe 
sa«red  usages,  which  had  to  be  most  religiously  observed, 
if  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  to  be  averted.  Now,  of 
these  statutes  the  knowledge  was  only  preserved  by  oral 
tradition  within  the  families.  It  was  the  one  tiling  which 
remained  ever  and  indestructibly  the  same  in  the  midst  of 
the  rapid  change  which  all  human  affairs  must  undergo. 
For  this  reason,  too,  its  representatives  were  especially 
called  to  keep  ancient  usage  alive  within  the  communities, 
and  not  to  allow  the  living  connection  between  the  present 
and  the  past  to  perish.  Thus,  as  it  was  pre-eminently  in 
the  sacrificial  language  that  ancient  forms  and  words  were 
preserved,  so  in  the  families  of  the  sacriflcera  were  ancient 
sentiments  and  ideas,  and  tlie  manners  and  customs  of 
their  ancestors. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  a  spirit  of  in-  j„^^^\*^^p°' ^g*;! 
novation  increased  in  the  Greek  states,  the  hood  and  ths 
salutary  counter-balance  provided  in  the  ^^"'°' 
priestly  femilies  gained  importance :  owing  to  the  venera- 
tion which  uninterruptedly  fell  to  their  lot,  they  were  a 
power  in  the  state.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  the  purity 
of  the  particular  forms  of  religious  worship  and  to  motion 
off  any  one  who  approached  the  gods  of  the  state  without 
the  right  of  so  doing,  or  in  an  improper  manner  or  with 
an  impious  design,  as  happened  to  the  wild  Cleomenes  in 
Argos  and  in  Athens  (vol.  i.  p.  412.)  In  this  case  they 
asserted  with  decisive  energy  the  political  independence  of 
their  states,  as  the  sacrifice  proposed  by  the  strange  king 
was  merely  intended  to  serve  his  claims  of  dominion.  But, 
ahove  all,  they  asserted  the  right  of  the  gods  as  opposed  to 
that  of  man ;  it  was  their  particular  duty  to  prevent  any 
intermixture  between  the  8a<-red  and  the  Profane  ;  for  in 
ition  of  this  decision  lay  the  essence 
Accordingly  no  vessel  which  had 
might  ever  be  employed  for  pro- 


the  accurate  recogni 
of  the  Hellenic  religi 
been  used  in  the  sacri 
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Sine  purposes;  no  piece  of  land  that  belonged  to  the  gods 
might  be  tak^sn  from  the  sanctuary,  and  no  right  attached 
to  it  violated ;  no  private  dwelling  might  be  built  so  near 
that  the  reverence  due  the  gods  would  be  thereby  impaired. 
The  priests,  therefore,  pre-eminently  guarded  the  right  of 
inviolability  belonging  to  the  consecrated  ground,  and 
took  every  one  under  their  protection  against  the  arm  of 
the  State  who  had  found  an  asylum  with  the  gods  or 
placed  himself  in  any  kind  of  immediate  contact  with 
sacred  ground.  Finally,  since  the  temporal  state  in  all 
things  retained  a  feeling  of  dependence  and  inadequacy, 
the  priests  had  manifoldly  to  support  it,  to  strengthen  its 
laws  by  their  sanction,  to  terrify  those  about  fo  transgress 
them  by  the  threat  of  divine  punishment,  publicly  to  curse 
the  open  enemies  of  the  stat*  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and 
to  consecrate  by  their  solemn  bkatsLng  the  acts  of  religious 
worship  performed  by  the  community  of  the  state  (such  as, 
above  all,  the  sending  of  sacred  embassies  to  Delphi  or  De- 
los),  in  order  that  they  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  gods. 
The  less,  accordingly,  the  state  could  spare  the  priestly 
femilies,  the  easier  it  was  for  the  latter  to  form  a  dangerous 
power  as  against  the  government  of  the  state  when  a  con- 
flict arose.  Thus,  e.  g.,  it  happened  on  Chios,  when  the 
priests  objected  to  the  extradition  of  a  suppliant  resolved 
upon  by  the  temporal  authorities,  and  expressed  theh-  re- 
fusal by  declaring  in  the  name  of  the  gods  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  sacrificial  gifts  out  of  the  territory  acquired 
by  such  a  violation  of  divine  right.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  excommunicating  the  territory  of  Atarneus.  During 
seasons  of  party  stru^les  they  formed  a  constructive 
power  of  great  importance.  Whtm  vehement  reforniers, 
such  as  Clisthenes  at  Sicyon,  forcibly  exchanged  one  wor- 
ship for  another,  the  principal  part  of  the  operation  con- 
sisted in  the  removal  from  the  state  of  a  number  of  fe.mi- 
lies  which  opposed  an  inflexible  resistance  to  him,  in  order 
to  introduce  in  their  stead  other  and  more  submi^ive 
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families.  The  priestly  houses  were  themselves  split  up 
into  parties  for  and  £^ainst,  as  was,  above  all,  undeniably 
the  case  in  the.age  of  the  Pisistratidte  (vol.  i.  p.  390);  and 
generally  this  was  the  reason  why  the  priestly  families, 
notmthstauding  the  great  importance  belonging  to  them 
in  public  life,  never  asserted  any  hierarehica!  claims. 
They  did  not  hold  together  like  a  corporate  body ;  for 
this  the  number  of  state  divinities  and  priestly  fiimilies 
was  too  gi-eat ;  and  the  priests,  like  their  gods  themselves, 
were  divided  into  older  and  younger,  more  or  less  distin- 
guished, and  more  or  less  active,* 

The  Inantic  art  is  an  institntion  totally  Tho  mantio 
different  from  tlie  priesthood.  It  is  based  ^1^^°"^ 
on  the  belief  that  the  gods  are  in  constant 
proximity  to  men,  and  in  their  government  of  the  world, 
which  comprehends  everything  both  great  and  small, 
will  not  disdain  to  manifest  their  will  to  the  short-sighted 
children  of  men  who  need  their  counseL  Deity  and  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  men  stand,  in  the  view  of  this 
devout  faith,  in  inseparable  connection.  If,  then,  the 
moral  system  which  underlies  human  affairs  suffer  any 
disturbance  this  must  manifest  itself  also  in  the  world  of 
nature.  Unusual  natural  phenomena  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  eclipses  of  sun  or  moon,  earthquakes,  pestilence, 
famine,  axe  signs  that  the  divine  wrath  is  aroused  by 
wi'ong-doiag,  and  it  is  important  that  mortals  know  how 
to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  these  divine  hints. 

For  this  a  special  capacity  is  requisite ;  not  a  capacity 
which  can  be  Jeanit  like  a  human  art  or  .science,  but 
rather  a  peculiar  state  of  grace  in  the  case  of  single  indi- 
viduals and  single  femilies  whose  ears  and  eyes  are  opened 
to  the  divine  revelations,  and  who  participate  more 
largely  than  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  divine  spirit. 

«  Cf,   Tanagra,    PaiiB.   ix.,    22,   2.    Ammian.  Maro.  sivii.,  8.    Bot- 
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Accordingly  it  is  theii-  office  and  calling  to  assert  them- 
selves as  organs  of  the  divine  will ;  they  are  justified  in 
opposing  their  authority  to  every  power  ef  the  world. 
On  this  head  conflicts  were  unavoidable,  and  the  remini- 
scences living  in  the  Greek  people,  of  the  agency  of  a 
Tiresiasanda  Calclias,  prove  that  the  Heroic  kingsexperi- 
eneed  not  only  support  and  aid,  but  also  opposition  and 
violent  proteste,  from  the  mouths  of  the  men  of  prophecy. 
According  to  the  realistic  notion  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  signs  of  the  divine  will  were  especially  sought  for 
in  the  atmosphere.  Phenomena  in  connection  with  the 
heavenly  bodies,  tempest  and  storm,  every  unusual  event 
appearing  to  inteiTupt  the  peaceful  connection  between 
heaven  and  earth,  were  regarded  as  admonitions  and  noti- 
fications from  the  gods ;  but  particularly  the  birds,  espe- 
cially those  whose  flight  carried  them  far  aloft,  seemed 
naturally  destined  to  keep  alivo  the  communication  be- 
tween the  world  on  the  earth  aod  that  above  it.  Further- 
more, since  it  was  by  sacrifice  that  man  was  to  attain  to 
immediate  communion  of  life  with  the  gods,  so  it  was 
natural  here,  above  all,  to  expect  divine  revelations.  For 
since  before  every  entei-prise  of  any  importance  men. 
wished  to  assure  themselves  of  this  communion  as  remain- 
ing unbroken,  of  coui-se  every  unforeseen  disturbance  of 
the  '■acimcial  act  was  recognized  as  a  refusal  of  this  com- 
munion on  the  part  of  the  gods,  and  a  warning  against  at- 
tempting the  intended  undertaking.  Hence  the  anxious 
examination  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  which,  although  ex- 
ternally tair  and  feultless,  yet  might  internally  display 
blemishes  and  irregularities  which  made  it  appear  un- 
worthy of  the  gods  ;  hence  also  the  close  observation  of 
the  sacrificial  flame,  as  well  as  of  every  single  component 
part  of  the  sacrifice  and  of  its  whole  course,  during  which 
every  one  present  listened  in  holy  silence  for  the  divine 
revelation.  Even  the  furrows  and  rents  in  the  skin  of  the 
victims  were  accounted  of  significance  in  Olympia. 
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For  a  historical  Tiew  it  is  of  especial  ^^  othar 
interest  to  look  at  the  Ileilenic  inaatic  natioas  of  an- 
ait  in  its  relation  to  the  corresponding  '*^'"'^' 
usages  of  other  nations  of  antiq^uity.  Among  all  we  find 
established  forms  for  the  investigation  of  future  events; 
and  a  chief  seat  for  this  branch  of  human  invention  was 
the  ancient  metropolis  Babel.  Here  we  first  find  both 
the  use  of  the  lot  and  inspectors  of  tho  liver  of  the 
sacrificial  victim ;  here  the  art  of  divination  first  received, 
through  connection  with  Chaldean  science,  and  especially 
through  astronomy,  a  definitely  marked  character.  In 
Mesopotamia  men  learned  to  understand  the  laws  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  here  therefore  they  first  began  not  only 
to  regulate  by  the  course  of  the  constellations  the  seasons 
of  the  year  and  the  corresponding  occupations  of  men  by 
land  and  water,  but  also  to  place  entire  human  life  under 
the  influence  of  the  stai's.  These  were  seen  moving  in  their 
courses  in  shining  brightness  and  sacred  order  above  the 
confused  conditions  of  the  world  of  men,  and  their  regu- 
lative inflncnce  for  natural  life  they  extended  also  over 
m  11  f  Where  was  there  here  to  be  found  a  limit  to 
ffi  n  y  ?  Where  did  the  chain  of  the  mysterious  cou- 
n  t  n  dis  onnect  itself?  The  people  of  the  Orient  were 
1  ast  n  1  ned  to  draw  boundary  lines  here ;  they  gave 
tl  n  1  up  with  predil^tion  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
o.m  al  whole  from  which  no  member  separated  itself, 
and  tl  y  haped  accordingly  their  system  of  viewing  the 
w  H  They  reckoned  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
hea  nly  bodies  the  periods  within  which  the  destinies  of 
the  nations  were  accomplished  ;  they  included  historical 
developments  within  artificial  systems  of  numbers,^  and 
determined  by  heavenly  constellation  the  earthly  life  of 
-eacli  individual  man. 

The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  this  doctrine  in 
Egypt  They  here  found  each  month,  ea«h  day,  and 
each  hour  of  the  day,  assigned  to  a  particular  divmity, 
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and  according  to  the  fortuitous  hour  of  birth,  it  was  be- 
lieved, the  character  and  destiny  of  men  were  determined 
in  advance.  With  painful  solicitude  was  every  sign 
noted  and  its  consequence  observed,  in  order  in  this  way 
to  form  a  complete  system  of  doctrines. 

Of  special  importance  for  the  spread  of  these  docti-ines 
■were  the  boundary  regions  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  coast  lands  of  Asia  Minor,  which  belong 
half  to  the  one  and  half  to  the  other  continent ;  espe- 
cially thesouthern  coast  lands  which  were  nearest  to  the 
habitations  of  the  Semitic  nations  and  had  even  received 
Semitic  populations  (vol.  i.  p.  92) — the  countries  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Taurus,  Cilicia,  Pampbylia, 
Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  ■  Crete. 
These  are  the  regions  where  the  enthusiastic  sensibility  to 
nature  and  .the  emotional  religious  life  of  the  Semitic  race 
were  earliest  penetrated  with  the  clear  intellect  of  the 
Arians  which  strives  after  measure  and  order.  Here  the  art 
of  divination  of  the  Greeks  also  finds  its  home.  In  Cilicia 
there  were  primitive  places  of  prophecy.  The  progenitor 
of  the  Carian  tribe  was  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  augury ; 
on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Lycia  dwelt  the  Telemesii,  on 
whose  sons  and  daughters  the  gift  of  prophecy  rested ; 
ftom  Lycia  came  Olen,  the  fir.?t  prophet  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  marvellous  accounts  were  told  of  the  magic  art  of  the 
Pamphylians.  Here  no  boundary-line  is  to  be  di'awn 
separating  from  each  other  tlie  circle  of  ideas  of  the 
Orient  and  that  of  the  Occident,  We  find  also  among 
the  Greeks  clear  traces  of  all  the  means  of  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  destiny  devised  and  perfected  in  the  Orient, 
dice  aJid  the  lot,  vision  and  constellation,  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice  and  the  phenomena  of  light,  animal  voices  and 
movements ;  even  seven-gated  Thebes  had  been  founded 
in  accordance  with  Babylonian  planet-worship.  But 
the  heritage  of  the  East  was  still  not  simply  transferred 
by  the  Greeks,  but  transformed,  and  thus  made  a  national 
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possession.  This  transformation,  however,  in  the  main 
took  place  in  those  coaat-regioaa,  especially  in  Lycia, 
whei-e  a  spiritual  lift  appeared  which  was  fundamentally 
different  from  the  Oriental,  and  which  we  can  r^ard  as 
the  dawn  of  Hellenic  culture. 

When  we  inquire  what  gives  the  Hellenic  mantic  art  its 
national  character,  it  is  the  freedom  of  the  mind  which 
mamtains  itself  evert  whei-e  man  submits  himself  to  a 
higher  guidance,  the  determined  rejection  of  every  slavish 
fatalism,  the  recognition  of  the  conscience  as  a  voice  of 
God  in  the  breast  of  man  independent  of  all  heavenly 
signs,  and  of  personal  respoDsibility  affii-med  in  the  coa- 
ecience  from  which  we  cannot  cowardly  draw  baeli  without 
yielding  up  man's  noblest  right.  The  fulfillment  of  such 
duties  as  are  clearly  written  on  the  heart  of  man  as  a 
moral  being  the  Hellene  does  not  make  depeudant  upon 
the  anxious  observation  of  nature ;  and  this  spirit  of 
freedom  Homer  makes  the  Trojan  hero,  whom  th^y  seek 
to  hold  back  from  the  contest  \ij  evil  omens,  express  in 
the  words : 

"  No,  we  follow  asaured  the  call  from  above,  from  Zeus'  self. 

Whom  tha  world  of  raoi-tals  and  immortals  all  do  obey, 

0«e  la  the  best  cf  omene :  to  agl"  in  the  front  for  our  oountrj." 

This  sense  of  freedom  manifests  itself  also  in  the  forms 
of  the  mantic  art  We  find  among  the  Greeks  the  germs 
of  all  that  which  developed  among  the  Etruscans  and 
Romans  as  their  discipline  of  prophecy.  The  Greeks  as 
well  as  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  observation 
of  birds ;  no  species  of  animal  did  they  watch  with  more 
care  and  love  than  the  birds  ;  at  no  point  is  their  science 
better  informed.  But  it  was  not  consonant  with  their  fed- 
ings  to  give  to  augury  a  systematic  form  as  was  done  in 
Italy,  where,  placed  in  the  service  of  practical  politics,  it 
was  reduced,  as  was  everythuig  pertaining  to  the  8tat«,  to 
fixed  arrangements. 

In  Sparta  we  find  something  simUar.     Here,  too,  public 
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life  was  made  dependent  in  essential  points  upon  h 
signs.  The  election  of  Ephors  seema  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  auspices,  and  visions,  in  the  tempie  of  PasiphaS 
were  made  influential  in  carrying  through  political  meas- 
ures. In  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hellenic  mind 
had  most  completely 'freed  itself  from  such  forms  and 
from  every  sort  of  bondage.  The  traditionary  methods  of 
the  art  of  prophecy  continued  indeed  to  exist  in  single 
femiiies;  the  State  recognized  the  importance  of  these 
families,  as  e.  g.,  of  the  Pythiastse  and  Deliast^,  who, 
standing  on  sacred  ground,  watched  the  lightning  over 
Mount  Paraes  in  order  to  fix  in  accordance  with  it  the 
right  time  for  the  despatch  of  the  embassies  from  Athena 
to  the  festivals  of  Apollo.  Among  the  people  superati- 
tion  lived  on,  and  in  times  of  confusion  and  excitement 
gained  new  power. 

Even  m  Athens  the  people  ran  home  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  important  debates  when  an  unusual 
Its  higher  ana  gign  of  weatber  was  announced,  or  an  ill- 
omened  animal  made  its  appearance  amongst 
them.  Such  occurrences  might  in  single  cases  be  craftily 
used  to  further  party  interests  ;  but  the  more  the  national 
consciousness  progressed  in  the  State,  and  the  more  refined 
it  became,  the  less  importance  was  attached  to  all  these  mat- 
ters, so  much  the  more  the  desire  for  moral  independence 
inborn  in  the  Greek  mind  stood  on  its  guard.  With  the 
advance  of  their  culture  the  mind  of  the  Greeks  liberated 
itself  more  and  more  from  the  influence  of  the  objects  of 
nature,  and  endeavored  to  find  the  laws  of  action  in  itself, 
afler  placing  itself  in  harmony  with  the  statutes  of  the 
gods.  The  prophets  and  interpreters  of  signs  continue  t« 
exercise  their  craft  as  before,  and  it  is  left  to  the  indivi- 
dual to  attach  more  or  less  value  to  their  arts,  according 
to  the  standpoint  of  his  culture  ;  but  the  State  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  except  in  so  far  as  it  endeavors  to 
prevent  any  deceitful  proceedings :  as,  e.  g.,  the  Hicropcei 
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in  Athens  exercised  a  control  of  the  kind.  Meanwhile  in 
general  all  the  snbordinate  forms  of  the  mantic  art,  which 
consisted  in  a  timid  inquiry  into  objects  of  the  senses,  as 
well  as  the  artiScial  interpretation  of  signs,  which  at  an 
early  period  degenerated  into  a  traffic  of  a  low  and  money- 
seeking  character,  were  soon  and  universally  relegated  in- 
to the  region  of  Deiddcemonia  or  superstition ;  and  only 
such  prophecies  as  had  their  sources  in  a  state  of  mind 
elevated  by  the  vicinity  of  a  god  retained  an  important 
signifieanee  in  the  public  life  of  the  Hellenes.* 

This  higher  kind  of  prophecy  belonged  to  the  worEhip 
of  Apollo,  in  which  the  mantic  art,  no  less  than  the  entire 
religious  feeling  of  the  Hellenes,  finds  its  highest  develop- 
ment. Apoilo  is  himself  the  prophet  of  the  Supreme  Zeus 
and  his  mediator  with  mankind;  he  has  received  from  him 
the  office  of  showing  himself  helpful  to  mankind  in  their 
need  of  counsel ;  and  the  countries  where  Ida  worship  eai-- 
liest  appears  at  its  highest  stage,  Caria  and  Lycia,  are 
also  ^miliar  with  all  the  forms  of  the  mantic  art.  But 
a  peculiarly  Apollino  character  belongs  to  every  prophecy 
resulting  from  a  state  of  illunaination  and  elevation  of  the 
human  soul,  from  a  condition  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  mor- 
tal is  permitted  a  glance  into  a  higher  order  of  things. 
Accordingly  then  the  question  here  is  one,  not  of  an  im- 
pertinent curiosity,  but  of  the  establishment  of  a  harmo- 
ny between  the  vfeible  and  invisible  worlds.  Of  the  pro- 
phet Epimenides  (vol,  i.  p.  343),  it  was  said  that  he  pro- 
phesied only  concerning  things  tliat  were  past.  The  ques- 
tion tlien,  in  general,  was  one  of  the  correct  judgment  of 
human  affairs  in  which  the  mind  desired  to  feel  itself  in 
harmony  ■\vith  the  deity.  The  question  did  not,  concern 
the  changefiii  events  of  the  earthly  experience,  but  the 
immutable  principles  of  divine  justice  which  were  to  ap- 
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pear  living  before  the  soul  of  man,  because  conviction  was 
felt  that  then,  critical  doubts  even  in  regard  to  individual 
experience  would  be  removed.  j^ 

The  god  himself  choosea  the  organs  of  hjs 
fop  soy.        communications ;  and,  as  a  sign  that  it  is  no 
human  wisdom  and  art  which  reveals  the  divine  will, 
Apollo  speaks  through  the  mouth,  of  feeble  girls  and  wo- 
men.    The  state  of  iuspiration  is  by  no  means  one  of  spe- 

■  cially  heightened  powers,  but  the  human  being's  own 
powers — nay,  own  consciousness — are,  as  it  were,  extin- 
guished, in  order  that  the  divine  voice  may  be  heard  all 

-  the  louder ;  the  secret  communicated  by  the  god  resembles 
a  load  oppressing  the  breast  it  visits  ;  it  ia  a  clairvoyance 
from  which  no  satisfaction  accrues  to  the  mind  of  the 
seer.  This  seer  or  sibyl  is  accordingly  not  herself  capable 
of  revelation  ;  the  things  announced  by  her  are  as  incom- 
prehensible to  her  as  to  her  hearera ;  so  that  an  interpre- 
tation is  necessary  to  enable  men  to  avail  themselves  oi 
the  prophecy.  For  this  employment  those  persons  and 
families  who  by  their  administration  of  his  religious  wor- 
ship stood  nearest  to  the  god  seemed  most  naturally  quali- 
fied ;  and  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  mantic  art  and  the 
priesthood,  which  originally  have  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween them,  first  enter  into  a  momentous  connection.  The 
interpretei-3  of  the  divine  sayings  bring  the  latter  more 
and  more  into  the  circle  of  their  influence  and  their 
power.  They  call  themselves  prophets  or  soothsayers ;  as 
desaendants  of  a  certain  Euangelus,  "  the  bringer  of  good 
news  from  the  gods,"  they  are  called  Euangelidse ;  when- 
ever they  have  not,  as  in  Claras,  appropriated  to  them- 
se'vra  the  prophetic  ofiice,  they,  in  the  name  of  the  god, 
elect  his  prophetesses.  Thus  the  mantic  art  becomes  a 
servant  of  the  priesthood,  aad  its  theoci'atic  power  is 
transferred  to  the  priestly  families. 

Since  the  mantic  art  entirely  depend?  upon  the  divinity's 
own  willingness  to  reveal  itself,  it  naturally  p 
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character  of  sometliing  extraordinary  and  Relations  ba- 
irregular;  a  source  of  knowledge  which  only  ^^^^  anS"tUB 
flows  by  the  special  operation  of  the  divinity,  piophetic  ai-e. 
Prophecy  retained  this  primitive  form  in  the  home  of  the 
Greek  Apollo,  especially  in  Lycia,  where  the  prophetess, 
when  she  fancied  that  she  felt  the  approach  of  the  god,  shut 
herself  up  in  the  temple,  there  to  await  his  gracious  com- 
ing. His  presence  might  be  especially  looked  for  on  the 
days  on  which  the  first  appearance  of  the  god,  his  birthday, 
was  celebrated.  This  was  especifiUy  the  seventh  of  the 
spring-month  Thargelion,  when  light  and  warmth  regain 
their  power  and  gloi-ify  the  revival  of  the  world. 

The  more  power,  however,  the  priests  acquired  by 
means  of  their  combination  with  the  majitic  art,  the  more 
they  obliged  the  latter  to  engage,  contrary  to  its  original 
nature,  in  a  regular  agency  at  the  service  of  the  public  in 
fixed  places  and  on  fixed  days.  For  it  is  a  mark  of  Hel- 
lenic piety  to  use  feithfuUy  the  means  of  grace  offered  m 
prophecy,  to  seek  its  places  with  sacrifices  and  gifts,  and 
to  take  counsel,  as  it  was  called,  with  the  divinity.  Thus 
grew  up  prophetic  institutioiis  or  oracles.  Tliere  lies 
also  originally  at  the  basis  of  this  genumely  Greek  culti- 
■vation  of  the  mantic  art,  the  effort  to  avoid  that  pei^onal 
caprice  to  which  so  wide  a  sphere  is  aUowed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art.  It  was  not  to  remain  committed  to  indi- 
■vidual  persons  ;  and  so  institutions  were  founded  in  conse- 
crated places  which  bad  been  accredited  by  divine  omens, 
where  revered  associations  guided  the  intercourse  with  the 
divinity.  They  are  priestly  institutions  in  which  tlie 
mantic  art,  as  a  personal  endowment,  more  and  more  dis- 
appears, and  is  reduced  at  last  to  a  mere  form.  Tlie 
woman  herself,  who  is  inspired  by  the  god  and  chosen  by 
the  priests,  is  also  questioned  by  them,  and  their  an- 
nouncement of  her  answers  are  regarded  as  pieces  of 
divine  counsel.  Meanwhile,  this  reform  of  the  mantic  airt 
d  as  a  usurpation  calculated  to  hurt  the  re- 
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ligioua  sanctity  of  the  pioceeding,  but  men  believe  in  tbe 
continued  immediate  participation  of  the  divuiity  in  the 
beneficent  institutions  in  which  in  its  name  the  divine  law 
is  announced.  And  as  administrators  of  these  oracles  the 
priests  acquire^an  entirely  new  calling,  and  anew  power  of 
iar-reaching  importance  for  the  history  of  the  entire  people.* 
This  authority  of  the  priesShoods  must  astonish  every 
one  who  clearly  recognizes  to  how  great  an  extent,  upon 
the  whole,  the  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  people,  in  its  d^re 
for  clearness,  moral  independence,  and  freedom  of  motion, 
resisted  all  theocratic  influences,  and  how  for  this  reason  a 
hierarchical  power  was  nowhere  able  to  establish  itself  with- 
in tbe  single  states.  Hence  particular  grounds  must  exist 
which  will  explain  the  beginning  and  the  long  endurance 
of  this  authority  belonging  to  the  priests  of  the  oracle. 

If  it  be  tlie  case  that  tbe  worship  of 
The  power  of  j^poUo  was  brought  over  to  the  European 
shores  by  the  tribes  of  Crete  and  Asia 
Minor,  rvol.  i.  p.  68),  which  had  developed  themselves 
earlier,  the  representatives  of  tliis  worship  were  at  the 
same  time  the  agents  of  the  spread  of  this  advanced  cul- 
ture. Only  thus  can  we  explain  the  influence,  afiecting  all 
relations  of  life,  which  follows  the  worship  of  Apollo  where- 
ever  the  latter  may  fix  its  roots.  This  is  at  the  same  time 
the  reason  for  tbe  superior  influence  obtained  by  the  priestly 
families  among  the  natives ;  they  were  able  to  assert  them- 
selves as  men  of  a  privileged  spiritual  endowment,  armed 
with  an  incomparably  higher  knowledge  of  tbe  world, 
and  hence  possessed  of  the  capacity  and  mission  of  be- 
coming in  tbe  name  of  their  god  the  teachers  and  coun- 
seUors,  in  all  matters,  of  the  children  of  the  land. 
Among  no  people  of  the  world,  however,  has  culture  had 
such  power  as  among  the  Greeks.    The  Cretan  tribes  or- 

•  Aa  to  Claraa,  seo  Tno.  An«.  ii„  54.  Pjthia,  noiii.  Aa*iS^^  ;|iu>tTM ; 
Eur.  fo«.  1326  Kirohh.  3=b6mana  IP.  p.  301. 
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dained  a  one-sided  training  of  the  Dorians  in  order  to 
govern  them  by  means  of  superior  culture.  The  Myti- 
leDMans  abolished  institutions  of  iBarning  in  the  country- 
towns  of  their  island  in  order  to  conceatrat«  sll  culture 
in  the  Capital  Ihus  the  oracles  also  became  centres  of 
culture  and  that  is  the  source  of  their  power.  After  the 
cultuie  of  the  immigrants  and  natives  had  become  equai- 
J7.ed  by  means  of  mutual  communications,  other  founda- 
tions were  needed  to  keep  up  the  superior  power  once  ac- 
quired by  the  priestly  femilies.  These  they  obtained  in  the 
first  place  by  taking  eager  measures  in  their  own  interest 
for  the  maintenance  in  their  own  circle  of  a  scholastic 
drill,  by  which  great  readiness  and  assurance  in  answer- 
mg  the  questions  proposed  were  secured.  If  they  were 
questions  touching  the  fliture,  questions  which  no  human 
being  could  answer  with  certainty,  it  was  permissible  with 
sagacious  foresight  to  make  the  god  answer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  event  could  in  no  ease  prove  him  to  have. 
"tm^n  in  error.  Questions  into  the  decision  of  which  the 
priests  preferred  not  to  enter  they  might  reject  on  suitable 
grounds.  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  by  no 
means  always  questions  to  be  answered  only  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  future ;  but  as  a  rule  advice  and  counsel  were 
sought  in  arduous  undertakings,  decisions  in  cases  of  dis- 
'pute,  and  in  all  manner  of  human  difficulties ;  in  all  of 
wliich  even  a  mere  impartial  judgment  might  be  of  great 
use  to  the  situation.  Moi'eover,  for  many  the  oracle  be- 
came a  blessing,  from  the  mere  fact  that  after  a  long  and 
anxious  time  of  doubt  they  were  driven  to  a  fixed  resolve, 
which  they  now  cheerfully  executed,  trusting  to  the  divine 
sanction.  Moreover,  the  priesthoods  were  far  too  clever 
not  to  keep  up  a  close  and  unintornipted  connection  with 
all  the  more  important  points  of  the  Hellenic  woild 

Not  only  through  the  widely-spread  ApoUme  piiest 
hoods,  but  through  personal  relations  of  ever^  kind  they 
bad  an  accuiate  knowledge  of  the  social  con<lition  of  all 
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the  more  important  Hellenic  places.  They  knew  the  state 
of  party  questions  before  tbe  parties  appeared  before  them; 
they  possessed  a  clear-  judgment  as  to  the  external  dangers 
and  internal  difficulties  of  the  single  communities ;  they 
even  bad  ways  and  means  of  seeing  through  individuals 
before  they  toot  the  fate  of  the  latter  into  their  hands.  If 
we  consider  how,  besides  this  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  men,  in  the  circle  of  the  priestly  families  there 
was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  a  peculiar 
wisdom,  a  safe  taet  in  the  judgment  of  difficult  -relations 
of  life  (for  a  series  of  similar  cases  already  existed  to 
serve  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  eaeh  case  submitted 
for  an  opinion  ;  and  thus  a  practice  came  to  form  itself 
with  continually  increasing  defiuiteness  for  answers  and 
counsel  of  every  kind) ;  if  we  consider  this,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  undei-staud  how,  even  after  the  equalization  of  the 
original  difference  in  culture  formerly  prevailing  between 
the  ApoUine  missions  and  the  country  people  around,  the 
oracle  institutions  could  preserve  their  authority  unim- 
paired for  the  good  of  the  people.  Finally,  there  were 
added  the  manifold  means  which  everywhere  and  at  all 
■  times  stood  at  the  command  of  the  priests  for  controlling 
religious  natures.  The  oracles  were  sought  only  by  those 
who  were  inwardly  or  outwardly  oppressed  and  needy  of 
help,  especially  by  those  hui-dened  with  guilt.  The  atone-, 
raent  sought  from  the  priests  could  not  be  obtained  without 
humiliatioa  and  self-abasement.  Cocfession  of  sin  and 
repentance  were  demanded.  That  gave  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  power  over  men's  minds.  Motive  and 
controlling  forces  of  history  had  their  seat  in  these  priestly 
institutions ;  but  the  forces  act  as  from  behind  a  veil. 
Their  effective,  guiding,  and  systematizing  influence  is 
everywhere  traceable ;  without  an  appreciation  of  which 
Greek  histoiy  cannot  be  understood.  But  no  individual 
figures  appear  in  the  foreground  whom  one  might  know 
face  to  face  and  call  by  known  names.      The  priesthoods 
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were  close  corporations,  the  members  of  which  merely- 
acted  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body ;  aad  it  isj  in 
truth,  admirable  to  find  notwitJiatanding  the  personal 
ambition  so  deeply  implanted  m  every  Hellenic  breast, 
so  great  a  sense  of  corporate  obligation,  so  high  a  dis- 
cipline and  order,  preserving  themselves  for  centuries,  that 
no  event  could  take  pla«e  but  in  the  name  of  the  god, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  movements  and  changes 
of  tribes  and  cities,  a  fixed  and  consistent,  attitude  could 
so  long  be  maintained  by  the  oracle. 

Wherever   the  worship   of   Apollo  had       ,      ,.„ 

.,     ,  ,  ,  Looalitiaa    Of 

fixed  its  roots,  there  were  sibyls  and  proph-  the  oraoiea. 
eta ;  foP-  Apollo  is  nowhere  conceivable 
without  the  beneficent  light  of  prophecy  streaming  out 
from  bis  abode.  The  happy  situation  and  moral  signifi- 
cance of  the  leading  colleges  of  prieste  procured  a  peculiar 
authority  for  individual  oracles.  Among  these  are  the 
Lycian  Patara,  the  Tbymbrsean  oracle  near  Troja  (to 
which  belongs  Cassandra,  the  most  famed  of  Apollo's  pro- 
phetesses,) the  Gryneum  on  Lesbos,  the  Clarian  oracle 
neai'  Colophon,  and  finally  the  most  important  of  all  the 
oracles  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Didymseum  near  Miletus,  where 
the  fe,mily  of  the  Branchidte  held  the  prophetic  office 
as  a  hereditary  honorary  right. 

Delos  connects  the  ApoUine  stations  on  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  water :  here  too,  was  a  primitive  oracle, 
where  Anius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  a  priestly  family  of  soothsayer's.  By  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  whose  straits  conducted  so  large 
a  body  of  Eastern  civilization  to  the  coast  of  Helias, 
Eubcca,  the  native  country  of  the  Cymsean  sibyl,  as  well  as 
the  mainland  opposite,  entered  into  a  connection  with  the 
prophetic  seats  of  the  Greek  East;  the  sanctuaries  of 
femenian  Apollo  in  Thebes  were  founded,  the  Ptoium  on 
the  hill  which  separates  the  Hylian  plain  of  the  sea  from 
the  Coptic,  and  in  Phocis  the  oracle  of  Ab*.    The  reason 
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why  the  fame  of  all  these  celebrated  seats  of  Apollo  was 
obscured  by  that  of  Delphi  lies  in  a  series  of  exceptional 
and  extraordinary  circumstances  by  which  this  place  was 
qualified  to  become  a  centre,  not  only  of  the  lands  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  like  the  other  oracles,  but  of  the 
whole  nation,* 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  other 
ancient  sanctuary  could  have  occupied  a 
more  insignificant  and  secluded  situation  than  Delphi. 
Here  rose  no  heights  naturally  adapted  ibr  a  temple,  over- 
looking a  free  horizon  of  the  country,  and  lying  at  the 
meeting-point  of  cooveoient  high-roads;  but  a  narrow 
gorge  led  between  masses  of  trackless  hills,  for  the  Pho- 
cian  range  was  once  npon  a  time  by  the  force  of  violent 
earthquakes  split  into  two  great  halves,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  deep  Plistus  gorge;  to  the 
north  the  main  body  as  the  range,  Parnassus;  to  the 
south,  projectmg  into  the  sea,  the  mountain  Cirphis,  On 
either  side  the  sundered  walls  fall  precipitously  towards 
the  rivulet  at  their  base. 

On  the  side  of  Parnassus  the  vertical  sides  of  the  rocks 
loftily  overtop  the  gorge,  especially  two  bare  chalk  cliS, 
about  900  feet  in  height,  called  the  Phfedriades  or  "  gleam- 
ing rocks,"  probably  on  account  of  the  reflected  light  of 
the  sun ;  for  they  form  together  an  obtuse  angle,  open 
towards  the  south.  To  the  base  of  this  rock  clings  the 
deciduous  soil,  thickly  covered  with  rolling  stones,  and  in- 
clined at  every  agitation  of  the  earth  to  slip  down  into 
the  depth  of  the  gorge,  so  that  level  terraces  and  secure 
Burfecea  for  buUdiug  could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  erection  of  walls.  Mighty  blocks  of  stone,  .which  have 
torn  themselves  away  from  the  rocks  above,  lie  scattered 

»  Ab  to  Eonfession  to  the  priests,  who  rooeived  it  in  the  name  of  tha 
gor],  of.  V^Ttt.  Apophth.  Lawn.  Aniale.l.'Ri'ctaB.jiB,  SnHeed.  Alt,  §J23,26, 
SehSmann  ffWeo/i.  Alt.  11?  3aT.  Ab  to  Aniufl :  Con,  41.  Diod.  SLo.  v.,  62. 
Uion.  Ilal.  L,  50. 
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about,  and  warn  against  the  danger  threatening  from  that 
quarter.  The  atmosphere  is  close ;  heat  and  cold  super- 
vene in  sudden  changes.  The  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  seema  in  general  to  have  marked  it  out  for  a 
mountain  solitude;  nor  would  there  appear  to  have  been 
any  intelligible  reason  for  salecting  this  inconvenient 
mountainous  recess  for  au  ApoUine  settlement,  were  it  not 
distinguished  by  a  great  abundance  of  water.  From  no 
less  than  three  springs  bubble  up  from  the  base  of  the 
Pliiedriades,  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another,  abund- 
ant streams  of  water,  independent  of  the  season  of  the 
year:.  Castalia  out  of  the  very  mountain-cleft  between  the 
two  rocky  walls;  farther  to  the  west,  Cassotis  and  Del- 
phusa.  Now,  such  mountain-springs  were  for  the  Greeks 
a  sign  above  every  other  of  a  special  divine  blessing,  and 
appeared  to  them  necessarily  to  call  for  sacrificial  and 
divine  worship.  The  Greeks  were  aware  that  the  original 
consecration  of  these  altar-places  was  not  due  to  Apollo. 
For  the  worship  of  Zeus,  of  the  Earth-Mother,  of  Posidon, 
Dionysus,  and  Athene,  had  been  successively  domesticated 
here,  until  at  last  Apollo  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
deities  assembled  on  this  spot,  and  erected  his  laurel-hut 
by  the  cool  waters  of  Cassntis.  The  prophetic  god  every- 
where oh^a  springs  and  rocky  gorges  in  which  to  take 
up  his  abode  and  prophesy  through  the  mouth  of  his 
sibyls.  From  different  regions,  from  Crete  as  welt  as  from 
Delos,  arrived  priestly  families,  whose  pre-eminent  capaci- 
ties procured  fame  and  authority  for  the  Delphic  tripod. 

Delphi  itself  was  no  independent  town,  but  merely  a 
sanctuary  in  the  city  territory  of  Crisa,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Cretans  on  a  fair  acclivity  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Plistus  gorge,  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  plain  gently 
terraced  off  towards  the  hay.  Crisa  was  the  first  com- 
mercial place  and  port  in  the  Western  Sea ;  from  it  the 
whole  gulf  was  named ;  and  through  the  CrisKan  priest- 
hood, Delphi  had  already  become  a  centre  of  higher  cul- 
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ture  when  the  Dorians  settled  at  the  base  of  Parnassus 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  122  ff).  A  new  epoch  dat«d  from  this 
event  Delphi  was  placed  in  connection  with  Tempe,  the 
priesthood  strengthened  by  fresh  accessions,  and  the  Thes- 
salian  popular  federation  transpoi-ted  hither.  The  further 
the  northern  and  western  districts  lagged  behind  in  Hel- 
lenic culture,  the  more  Delphi  became  the  centre  of 
Hellas  iu  a  more  limited  sense,  the  metropolis  of  Pelo- 
ponneaus,  the  foundation  of  wliose  younger  states  was 
planned  and  directed  from  Delphi.  Delphi  became  a 
Hellenic  instead  of  a  Gristsan  sanctuary ;  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  supreme  control  of  its  mother-city,  and 
made  an  independent  community,  governed  by  its  priestly 
families  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states,  whose  duty  it  was  to  repel  every  attempt  of  the 
Cristeans  at  re-asserting  their  ancient  rights  of  dominion, 
as  well  as  all  hostilities  from  any  other  quarter. 

In  the  life  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  a  double  impulse 
makes  itself  plainly  manifest:  the  first  is  to  advance, 
building  cities  and  founding  states,  and  to  fall  into  con- 
stantly new  divisions  and  formations  by  means  of  a  mul- 
titude of  settlements ;  the  other  enjoins  a  firm  hold  on 
what  is  common  to  all,  fidelity  to  the  manners  of  the 
past,  and  a  consciousness  of  being  one  nation  as  opposed 
to  all  foreigners.  As  the  nation  contiuued  to  fall  into 
numerous  divisions,  the  latter  of  these  two  impulses  had 
nothing  to  which  to  attach  itself  but  the  common  aanctu- 
aiy  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  In  Im  statutes  the  national 
consciousness,  which  with  the  progress  of  civilization  ne- 
cessarily continued  to  assume  clearer  and  more  sharply- 
defined  -forms,  found  its  sole  expression.  At  Delphi 
Dorians  and  lonians,  Spartans  and  Athenians,  Corinth- 
ians and  Thebans,  felt  themselves  Hellenes ;  and  as  the 
whole  story  of  Hellen,  in  which  the  feeling  of  fraternal 
relation  and  national  union  found  its  mythical  expression, 
originated  in  the  Amphictyonic  sanctuaries,  so  too   was 
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tlie  idea  of  nationality  present  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  single 
tribes  and  states,  so  was  the  idea  of  Hellenic  usage  and  a 
common  country  established  at  Delphi.  The  Omphalos, 
or  navel-stone,  marlted  out  the  Pythian  sauclnary  as  the 
spiritual  centre  of  ^he  Helleaes.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  ^^^  ower  ot 
independence  and  importance  of  Delphi  tiia  Ddpbic  ora- 
was  based  on  the  feeling  of  a  Hellenic  «i^«^^^°'ii^P^i«^'- 
commuuion;  and  that  it  perished  as  soon 
'as  the  bonds  of  this  union  were  loosened.  For  this  rea- 
^n,  if  for  no  other,  the  Delphic  priesthood  as  a-  matter 
'pf  course  sought  to  preserve  the  idea  of  unity:  this  was 
their  exalted  mission,  in  the  zealous  perfonnance  of  which 
all  the  members  of  their  body  emulated  one  another ; 
some  moved  by  pure  patriotism,  others  by  selfish  con- 
siderations of  persona!  gain.  On  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Amphictyony  it  was  the  duty  of  the  oracle 
to  avert  disputes  between  the  tribes  or  to  compose  exit- 
ing differences.  Hence  there  existed  an  ancient  law, 
that  no  Hellene  and  no  Hellenic  state  might  employ  the 
oracle  agaiust  another:  here  originated  the  statute  that 
the  memory  of  "a  civil  war  should  not  be  perpetuated  by 
permanent  trophies;  that  Hellenes  should  not  be  made 
the  slaves  of  Hellenes,  &c.,  and  though  the  oracle  had  no 
right  of  calling  the  disputants  before  its  tribunal,  though 
it  was  never  recognized  by  the  single  states  as  a  standing 
federal  court  of  appeal,  yet,  inafmuch  as  the  Amphic- 
tyontc  statutes  had  bad  their  origin  in  the  ApolUne  re- 
ligion, it  was  regarded  as  a  higher  resort  in  all  matters 
touching  on  rights  common  to  all.  As  the  Apolline  sys- 
tPm  of  prophecy  essentially  consisted  in  announcing  the 
divine  ordinances  of  Eight — the  law*  of  Zeus — the  dis- 
putanfa,  unlfaa  they  were  willing  to  fight  out  their  quarrel 

90n  the  Phiodriodns  B»o  Ulin!hs,fi>i«™  «»ii  FmBcSiim/f«  1  17.  Suii-ey 
nf  llie  looahty  of  Delphi'  Aaccd  D'lpbiea  J.  3.  Ddjihi  md.penilent 
IhruBgh  the  Laoedemoniana  :  Str.  423, 
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by  tlie  sword,  could  find  in  that  system  a  decision  sui-e  of 
the  widest  acceptance 

Yet  eaered  law,  even  more  than  international,  belonged 
to  the  domain  of  the  iafliionce  of  Delphi.  The  effusion  of 
blood  not  only  endangers  the  quiet  and  security  of  the 
state,  but  also  violates  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  and 
only  the  organs  of  the  gods  are  able  to  point  out  the  way 
for  restoring  this  violated  order.  Accordingly,  the  law 
concerning  the  guilt  of  blood  was  an  essential  pait  of  the 
sacred  law.  It  i-emained  unwritten  at  a  period  when  all 
other  branches  of  law  had  already  by  writmg  been  made 
public  property ;  it  was  baaed  on  ancestral  tradition,  of 
which  accurate  information  could  only  be  obtained  m  the 
most  ancient  families.  Wherever  family  ties  are  most 
closely  preserved,  religion  also  maintains  her  influenco  at 
the  greatest  height.  These  femilies  were  inticaately  con- 
nected with  the  Pythian  oracle,  which  chose  out  of  the 
Attic  Eupatridse  three  men,  called  Exegetse,  oi  mdnfatora 
of  the  Eight,  who  had  in  the  name  of  Apollo  to  deteimine 
what  was  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  expiation  of  one  who 
had  slain  his  fellow-man,  or  in  similar  cases.  Tor  Apollo 
himself  was  the  supreme  Exegete,  the  ultimate  source  of 
legality ;  through  htm  alone  the  whole  Hellenic  people 
was  able  to  arrive  at  a  universally  accepted  and  fixed  ba- 
sis of  law.  Hence,  in  aU  questions  coneemmg  the  foun- 
dation of  new  sanctuaries  and  the  institution  of  the 
worship  of  gods,  heroes,  and  the  dead,  he  sat  as  the  native 
teacher  of  the  law  to  all  the  world  on  his  throne  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

The  power  which  had  its  seat  at  Delphi  was  a  spiritual 
power  ;  and  the  law  taught  and  demonstrated  there  was  a 
divine  law.  This  law  might  come  into  conflict  with  hu- 
man considerations  and  plans  pursued  in  the  single  states. 
There  was  no  lack  of  instances  of  this  kmd  of  opposition. 
They  occurred  when  e.  g.,  a  tyrant  such  as  Clisthenes 
wished  for  political  purposes  arbitrarily  to  overthrow  the 
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ancient  rites  of  diviue.  worahip,  or  when  the  Heraclidse  of 
Sparta  put  forward  their  private  relation  to  the  Pisistra- 
tidse,  in  order  to  escape  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
Pythian  god.  In  these  cases  the  leading  principle  ob- 
tained at  Delphi,  that  obedience  to  the  gods  must  outweigh 
all  other  considerations,  or,  as  Pylades  the  Crie^an,  the 
representative  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  expresses  it  in 
iEschylus, 

"  Count  all  tlio  world  iliy  foe,  but  not  tlie  gn&i." 

The  Greek  poets,  who  chose  the  fate  of  the  ancient 
royal  houses  for  their  theme,  depicted  the  conflict  between 
divine  and  human  laws,  between  dynastic  arbitraiy  power 
and  the  statutes  of  sacred  tradition  as  represented  by  the 
divine  seere ;  and  doubtless  many  a  royal  power  of  the 
Heroic  age  perished  under  this  conflict  But  the  more 
the  Hellenic  state  advanced,  the  rarer  these  cases  became. 
It  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
Hellenes  mentally  to  separata  and  view  in  the  light  of 
contrast  such  institutions  as  the  state  and  religion,  which 
in  reality  everywhere  most  intimately  pervaded  one  an- 
other. In  this  matter  the  Hellenes  were  guided  by  their 
sound  sense  -and  felicitous  d^ire  for  harmony.  The 
priestly  colleges  took  good  care  not  to  endanger  their  in- 
fluence on  public  alfairs  by  exaggerated  pretensions ;  and 
in  compensation  for  this  moderation  were  very  properly 
entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  ordinances  which  in  no 
wise  interfered  with  the  inner  development  of  the  single 
statK,  but  rather  established  a  beneficent  harmony  among 
the  numerous  cities  and  states,  a  harmony  which,  had  the 
common  order  of  the  divine  will  been  neglected,  could 
only  have  been  attained  to  in  a  very  difficult  and  utterly 
imperfect  manner  by  means  of  a  multiplicity  of  special 
compacts.* 
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This  liarmony  extended  to   everything 
d  witli  tile  divine  worsliip.     Under 


moral  influenoo    ^^^^^^-^ ' 

of  Delphi.  tijg  influence  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyony 

a  definite  number  of  national  deities  had  been  established 
(vol.  i.  p.  129).  This  canon  was  held  fest  and  by  means 
of  it,  the  hankering  after  polytheism  the  delight  in  mw 
forms  of  religions  wonhip,  and  the  uttei  confusion  ot  the 
religious  consciousness  by  means  of  eTOssne  subdivision, 
were  kept  within  salutary  bound..  Every  attempt  to  m 
trodnce  new  gods  was  accounted  no  lets  impious  than  any 
neglect  ot  the  old  gods,  ot  desecration  of  thenr  festivals 
and  altars.  Eenidei,  it  must  bo  conceded  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  restless  discursiveness  ot  Hellenic  polv 
theism,  it  was  preci»ly  the  Apolline  tehgion  »hich  un 
moveahly  held  faat  the  consciousness  of  the  spmtual 
superiority  of  the  King  of  the  Gods  and  with  it  the  germ 
of  a  true  rehgion.  For  Apollo  announces  to  manli  nd 
what  Zens  deems  right ;  Apollo  desires  to  be  nothing  but 
a  prophet  ot  tho  Moat  High,  and  in  the  name  ot  Zeua  he 
calls  upon  men  to  believe  in  h  p  w  and  nfld  n  h 
wisdom,  although  he  may  d  mand  it  1  7  P 
formances  from  them,  and  s  d  th  m  t  rth  uto  m^  ^ 
But  nowhere  is       n  th    p      b  hty 


of  other  gods  having,  besid  th  w  11  f  Z  a  w  11  f 
their  own,  which  might  b      ak  n  as  a        d    f  al 

action.  Hence  the  oracle  of  Apollo  attracted  the  minds 
of  those  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  confused  superstition 
ot  the  multitude,  <»nld  not  be  without  a  god  who  is  One, 
and  rules  in  and  over  all,  of  men  who  said  with  Ml- 

chylus, 

"  ZeoB  is  the  earth  aod  air,  anS  Zoos  the  heavens ; 
Yea,  ZeoB  is  aH  and  what  is  oyer  all."* 

By  serving  to  keep  np  a  higher  standard  as  to  ooncep- 
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tions  of  the  godw,  the  oracle  nece^arily  at  the  same  time 
obtained  an  important  influence  over  the  moral  con- 
sciouana^  of  the  nation.  In  these  matters  the  Greeks 
were  ever  searching  and  inquiring.  To  them  no  code  of 
laws  had  been  handed  down,  no  fixed  standard  given  by 
which  to  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong ;  accordingly 
it  onlv  remained  for  them  to  follow  their  consciences,  and 
to  endeavor  by  their  own  perception  to  discover  what  was 
good  and  what  not.  In  this  respect  also  the  highest,  nay, 
the  only,  principles  which  might  m  a  certain  sense  be  re- 
garded as  a  Hellenic  moral  law,  proceeded  from  the 
ApoUine  worship.  Jor  the  latter  alone  emphatically  de- 
clared every  external  exercise  of  religion  worthless,  so 
long  as  the  heart  and  mind  of  men  were  not  religiously 
disposed.  ApolJo  did  not  sell  his  wisdom  to  every  impei-- 
tinent  q^uestioner.  The  pure  god  demanded  a  pure  heart, 
and  opposed  with  stern  severity  all  weaknesses  of  the 
Hellenic  character,  propensity  to  intrigue,  selfishness  and 
feithleesness.  For  a  symbol  of  internal  purification  was 
dedgned  the  act  of  sprinMing  the  person  with  tlie  water 
of  Castalia,  collected  in  a  large  vessel  before  the  entrance 
of  the  court  of  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims.  But 
"  deceive  not  yourselves  "  (thus  the  Pythia  addressed  the 
pilgrims)  :  "  for  the  good,  indeed,  one  drop  of  the  sacred 
spring  suffices,  but  from  the  bad,  no  sea  of  water  shall 
wash  away  the  pollution  of  sin."  Nor  shall  he  who,  not- 
withstanding, risks  the  discovery  of  his  evil  mind,  tempt 
the  holy  god  in  vain.  For  none  but  the  ifiuocent  is 
blessed  by  the  god,  whose  sayings  the  wicked  man  cannot 
understand,  for  guile  is  upon  his  soul,  and  his  misunder- 
standing of  the  oi-acle  hurries  him  but  the  more  rapidly 
to  his  ruin ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lydian  king,  who  arro- 
gantly desired  to  transgress  the  limits  of  his  empire,  and 
therefore  interpreted  the  mysterious  answer  of  the  god 
according  to  the  desires  of  his  own  perversity.  In  gen- 
eral, 00  questions  may  be  askod  except  those  harmonizing 
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with  tie  gods  own  entimcntb  e  g  the  mere  qietiou 
whether  a  suppliant  sh  uld  be  taken  out  of  a  temi  le  t> 
be  gi-ven  up  to  his  enemies  <f  itself  c  nstitutea  in  impiety 
upon  which  the  punihhment  fnust  follow  The  fepai-Utte 
Glaucua  who  hid  sought  divine  j  i  tihcat  jn  foi  an  m 
ten  led  act  ot  periurj  wis  doomed  to  ppinh  with  i  is 
whole  house  altho  igh  he  bil  aoon  i  pentel  o±  lis 
muiuty  returaed  the  mone>  the  leceipt  ot  Tihit,h  he 
wished  to  d  ny    ind  tiavt  1  the  patdon  of  Apollo 

Such  was  the  solemnity  which  chaiactciized  the  attitude 
a^umel  by  the  go!  towards  the  Greeks  b-fore  whom  1  o 
held  up  a  tiutbiil  minor  Ei^iminati  n  and  stulyof 
self  weie  to  prew-de  every  act  ot  reli„i  us  -worsl  i  aa  it 
was  written  up  over  the  threbhold  of  the  temple  in  letters 
of  gold.  He  who  knows  himself,  knows  at  the  same  time 
the  limits  of  bis  personality,  his  power,  and  his  claims. 
Hence  Apollo  demands  at  once  a  wise  moderation,  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  reui  over  sensuality  and  a  strong 
command  over  the  passions,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  sober 
calm  in  the  mind.  When  it  is  remembered  how  through 
Apollo  the  female  sex  too  attained  to  an  honorable  position 
as  the  organ  of  his  will,  how  with  him  the  weak  and  help- 
'  less  find  protection,  the  guilty  expiation,  and  the  evil  doers 
pardon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  how  high  a 
degree  the  Delphic  god,  through  the  mouth  of  his  priests, 
taught  and  fostered  what  may  be  designated  as  the  flower 
of  the  moral  national  consciousness  of  the  Hellenes.  Thus 
far  and  no  farther  tbe  people  advanced  iu  the  conception 
of  the  spiritual  religion.* 

At  the  same  time  everythmg  belonging  to 
Theoalendo.,..  ^^  ^^^j.^  worship  of  the  gods  lay  within 
the  circle  of  the  Delphic  authority,  especially  the  mauagc- 

*  For  the  formnia  nsed  in  eonneotion  with  the  holy  wfttor  of.  Anthol. 
Pat  XIV  Tl  Cf.  the  author's  AU.  Uher- gHech.  Qndlen  md  5nwn«i- 
t„,.iH/-(™  isaa,  pp.  21,  32.  As  to  01a.,cu3  see  Heroi.  t1.,  S6  {■'<>  ^^mri'v.. 
ml  TO  BQ-Soi"  iiok  Siimi"').  Cf.  Her.  i,,  153.  Plut,  def-iium.  mnd.  p.  666,  ». 
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ment  of  the  festivals ;  aad  in  order  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  recognition  and  veneration  of  the  gods,  a  univer- 
sal harmony  might  ohtain,  the  Greek  calendar  fell  under 
the  superintendence  of  Delphi. 

The  year  might  of  course  be  r^arded  from  a  simply 
civil  point  of  view,  and  divided  according  to  its  natural 
course.  In  this  way  there  were  two  halves  of  the  year, 
one  of  summer  and  one  of  winter;  i.  e.,  one  dry  and  com- 
paratively Mi,  and  one  uncertain  and  rainy  season.  This 
division  it  was  endeavored  to  fix  roore  accurately,  accord- 
ing to  the  rismg  and  setting  of  the  stars,  especially  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  according  to  the  migrations  of  the  birds 
and  other  phenomena  of  nature :  it  guided  the  labors  of 
agriculture,  navigation,  and  fishing;  and  in  common 
parlance  everything  used  to  be  designed  according  to  this 
year,  which  was  supposed  to  begin  with  the  spring,  with- 
out even  equal  halves  being  marked  out ;  for  under  the 
skits  of  Greece  not  more  than  four  months  could,  in  the 
above  sense,  be  really  called  winter.  Thus  closely  was  the 
order  of  nature  adhered  to.  And  this  method  of  expres- 
sion was  accordingly  consistently  adopted  by  the  historians 
up  to  the  time  of  Xenophon. 

A  more  precise  view  of  the  subject  was  due  to  tlie 
priests.  They  regarded  the  year  as  a  holy  year,  as  a 
definite  period  of  time  in  which  a  series  of  religions 
actions  is  to  be  repeated  in  fixed  order :  for  in  the 
order  of  the  festivals  nothing  may  be  arbitrary  and  irre- 
gular. Accordingly,  Apollo  became  the  legislator  of  the 
year,  as  of  so  many  other  institutions ;  by  his  oracles  were 
instituted  the  Greek  months,  the  names  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  most  ancient  festivals.  With  the 
exception  of  the  PhocEcans,  who  perhaps  out  of  opposition 
to  the  Delphic  authority,  counted  off  their  months  in  pro- 
fkne  feshion,  the  Greek  calendar  contains  only  names  of 
months  derived  from  those  of  gods,  and  these  the  early 
gods  of  Greece.     In  Delphi  itself,  the  fair  seasons  of  the 
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year  belonged  principally  to  Apollo,  who  returns  with 
every  Hpriug-tide,  and  to  his  sister;  and  the  winter  ta 
Dionysns.  This  alternation  of  religious  worship  is  the 
foundation  of  the  cycle  of  the  months,  as  well  as  of  their 
iiam£«  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  variety  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  calendars  of  the  iadividual  towns,  the 
common  consent  underlying  these  is  so  undeniable,  that 
■we  must  assume  this  Hellenic  festival-year  to  have  been 
arranged  at  the  same  time  as  the  Amphictyonic  institntions. 
By  it  all  the  participating  tribes  were  in  a  certain  sense 
made  one  religious  community. 

A  further  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
Computation  of  ^j^j.  ^j^^  oracle  Continued  throughout  to 
possess,  unchallenged,  tlie  right  of  watching 
over  the  regularity  of  the  festive  sacrifices  in  the  single 
communities.  Every  conftision  of  the  calendar  amounts 
to  a  deprivation  of  the  gods,  and  must  he  expiated  by  a 
penitential  saJ3rilice;  the  Meromnemones,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  maintain  the  religious  relations  botweeai  Delphi 
and  the  single  states,  were  responsible  for  the  legitimate 
order  of  the  year.  Priestly  influence  gave  to  the  several 
days  of  the  year  their  special  significance  ;  a  distmction 
was  drawn  between  good  days  and  bad,  such  as  to  affect 
the  daily'life  of  the  buJ^her  and  peasant;  certain  days  of 
the  month  were  consecrated  to  certain  divinities;  thus, 
e.  g.,  every  third  day  to  Athene,  every  seventh  and  eveiy 
new  moon  to  Apollo.  Under  the  same  influence  the 
larger  cycles  of  time  were  instituted,  m  which  Greek 
science  endeavored  to  hai-monize  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  Innar  and  solar  years.  In  the  worship  of 
Apollo  orlginatod  the  Great  Year  of  the  Hellenes,  a 
primitive  intercalary  period  which  recommenced  with 
every  ■ninth  year  (vol.  i.  p-  362.)  The  religious  character 
of  this  period  is  directly  proved  by  the  ApoUlae  ordi- 
nance, according  to  which  the  mui-derer  remained  an  exile 
and  a  homeless  wanderer  for  eight  full  years  before  he 
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might  after  espIatioD  return  with  the  laurel-branch  :  after 
every  eighth  year  was  moreover  renewed  the  eacred  festive 
procession  wliieh  united  together  Terape  and  Delphi. 
The  Apolline  festival-year  comprehends  ninety-nine 
montha,  which,  combined  as  it  -were  into  a  hecatomb, 
were  consecrated  to  the  god.  This  is  the  most  reasonable 
and  useful  among  the  simpler  and  shorter  intercalary 
periods.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  national  festi- 
vals of  the  Hellenes,  for  the  quadrennial,  as  well  as  the 
biennial,  festival-cycles  merely  resulted  by  means  of  divi- 
sion out  of  this  great  unity.* 

In  no  less  a  degree  than  the  arrangement  '^.f'J™  "^  tho 
of  the  times  of  the  festivals  was  that  of 
their  order  itself  a  special  object  of  the  Delphic  superin- 
tendence, and,  like  the  sacrificial  rites,  instituted  and 
maintained  under  the  influence  of  the  priests.  Next  to  the 
eacrifiee  there  were  no  more  essential  elements  of  Hellenic 
festivities  than  competitive  games.  True,  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  u8  in  recogniaing  anything  exclusively  Hellenic 
in  these.  Thucydides  expressly  remarks  that  among  the 
barbarians,  especially  in  J^sia,  wrestling  and  boxing  matches 
were  customary  fi-om  the  earliest  times  ;  and  Greek  mytho- 
logy, in  mentioning  Danaus  and  Pelops  as  the  first  founders 
of  competitive  games,  in  this  point  too  recognizes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  immigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
The  germ  received  waa  here,  however,  in  a  most  especial 
degree  independently  and  popularly  developed,  and  again 
under  the  puri^ing  influence  of  the  Apolline  religion  and 
its  representatives. 

When  the  Persians  stood  before  Thermopylsa  and  there 
heard  that  the  main  body  of  the  men  of  Greece  was  as- 
sembled at  the  Olympic  games,  the  followers  of  Xerxes 
were  not  astonished  at  the  Greeks  holding  such  matches, 
nor  at  their  holding  them  at  such  a  time,  but  solely  at 

a  Sea  Note  III.     Appendix. 
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their  exerting  tbemsclves  for  no  other  prize  than  that  of  a, 
wreath  of  leaves;  so  great  was 'the  ennobling  and  moral 
elevation  preserved  in  the  Greeks  by  the  idea  of  these  con- 
tests, that  love  of  gain  and  all  base  impulses  of  selfishness 
were  feept  at  a  distance.  This  loftier  conception  was  due  to 
the  religion  which  refused  to  behold  the  vicinity  of  the  god 
and  the  courts  of  his  temple  desecrated  by  a  struggle  for 
vulgar  gain.  In  how  high  a  degree  this  feeling  was  dictated 
by  consideration  for  the  god  is  at  once  manifest  from  the 
wreath  being  taken  from  the  tree  sacred  to  him.  The 
honor  attending  upon  the  receiver  of  the  wreath  is  accord- 
ingly this :  that  by  means  of  the  sacred  branch  he  ia  brought 
nearer  to,  and  made  the  servant  of,  the  god. 

The  wreaths  themselves,  or  the  tripods,  wherever  these 
sacred  vessels  were  used  as  prizes,  are  left  behind  by  the 
victor  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  deity.  In  short,  the  whole 
transaction  is  dedicated  to  the  gods.  Before  their  eyes  the 
flower  of  the  people  appears  in  tlie  fulness  of  joy  and 
vigor.  For,  however  solemnly  Apollo  may  urge  upon 
mortals  his  ethical  demands,  it  is  not  his  wish  to  mar  their 
enjoyment  of  life.  His  oracles  ordain  truthfulness  of  soul 
and  self-command,  but  no  despairing  remorse,  no  abnega- 
tion of  human  nature.  The  rights  of  the  senses  are  recog- 
nized, and  the  intention  is  merely  to  establish  tlie  just 
balance  between  the  sensual  and  spiritual  nature,  in  order 
to  allow  the  whole  man  to  develop  himself  in  the  fulness 
of  health.  The  gods  of  the  Hellenes  love  that  alona 
which  is  healthful,  vigorous,  and  strong;  nor  is  anything 
Ciore  repugnant  to  them  than  the  view  of  the  barbarians, 
who  thought  to  gratify  the  gods  by  making  miserable 
their  own  existence,  or  even  by  the  mutilation  of  their 
bodies.  For  every  priestly  person  a  fenltlcss  body  was 
the  first,  condition  of  eligibility ;  a  condition  which,  ac- 
cording to  sacred  law,  also  existed  for  Hellenic  royalty 
and  the  offices  derived  from  the  latter ;  as,  e.  g.,  the  Attic 
archonship.     As,  then,  the  persons  in  the  immediate  ser^ 
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vice  of  the  divinity,  as  tlie  animals  and  fruits  of  the  earth 
■which  were  oifered  up  to  the  gods,  were  eaoh,  after  its 
fashion,  to  be  of  blameless  perfection,  so  too  was  the  youth 
of  the  land,  when  presenfJng  itself  to  the  gods,  in  their 
honor  joyously  to  unfold  all  its  gifts  of  body  and  soul; 
while  those  marked  out  as  the  best  were  to  receive  the 
sacred  wreath  as  a  token  of  their  worthiness  to  approach 
the  goda  in .  a  pre-eminent  degree.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  whole  culture  of  the  Hellenic  people  was  eon- 
cdved  and  ordered. 

We  know  of  no  Greeks  without  competi- 
tive games.     In  all  the  tribes  of  the  nation    gamcs."^^ 
the  impulse  existed  towards  advancing  the 
development  of  theiv  innate  powera  by  the  charm  of  com- 
petition.     How  the  lonians  above  all  adorned  even  their 
peaceful  national  festivals  by  esei-cises  of  contest.  Homer 
shows,  m  his  description  of  the  Phsaoes,  that  charming 
mirror  of  Ionic  life.      A  fixed,  system,  however,  in  which 
the  peculiar  Hellenic  element  developed  itself  in  this  mat- 
ter also,  first  came  to  be  established  in  the  Dorian  states  ; 
first  in  Crete  and  subsequently  in'  Sparta. 

In  these  the  security  of  the  state  was  based  on  the  vigor 
of  the  Dorian  troops;  and  it  was  accordingly  a  matter 
of  pressing  importance  for  tlie  commonwealth  to  provide 
for  their  military  efficiency,  and  to  train  them  iiom  their 
youth  up  for  thdr  calling.  Here  the  first  Greek  training- 
schools  (Gymnasia)  were  established,  in  which  bodily  exer- 
cise was  alone  contemplated,  because  a  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  design  of 
the  legislators  (vol.  1.  pp.  194,  195).  Here  especially  the 
exercises  of  ranning,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  throwing  the 
spear  and  the  discus,  were  brought  to  a  perfection  of  style 
which  was  afterwards  universally  adopted  among  the  Hel- 
lenes :  here"  fixed  ethical  rules  were  fli-st  introduced,  which 
excluded  every  wild  pasaon  and  enjoined  the  strictest  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  contost  as  a  duty ;    here   the 
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principle  of  forbidding  the  youthful  ambition  to  be  dese- 
crated by  any  consideration  of  gam  was  established : 
here  finally  came  iato  use,  m  contrast  to  the  flowing  robes 
of  the  loniana,  a  short  and  light  dress  for  men,  which  was 
to  promote  the  healtb  and  agdity  of  the  body,  and  form 
a  transition  to  the  state  of  complete  nakedness  which  was 
introduced  in  the  exercises  of  the  young  (vol.  L  p.  304). 

These  Creto-Spartan  principles  spread  du- 
Influenoo  of  tho  ^jjjg  jj^g  period  of  Spartan  dominion  in  Pel- 
Se^I^^aDation-  oponncsus,  and  under  their  influence  the 
aifostiyaia.  Olympian  games  were  instituted.  As  in 
Peloponnesus  a  systematic  federation  of  states  arose  out 
of  the  coafusion  following  upon  the  migrations  of  the  peo- 
ples, so  the  Olympic  games  also  first  attiuned  to  a  fixed 
system  and  national  significance  as  a  common  Peloponne- 
sian  festival.  What  was  here  instituted  was  regarded  as 
furnishing  a  model,  and  was  adopted  into  the  circle  of 
Uie  other  naUonal  festivals,  especially  the  five  contests  or 
pentatldum,  the  master-piece  produced  by  the  inventive  ge- 
nius of  the  Peloponnesians  when  directed  to  the  perfection 
of  gymnastics:  a  series  of  contests  wisely  united  in  ono 
whole  which  began  with  leaping.  Then  the  strength  of 
arm  was  tested  in  throwing  the  spear,  and  the  four  best 
throws  gave  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  following  contests ; 
for  at  each  round  the  number  of  contestants  was  dimin- 
ished." The  three  best  runners  joined  in  throwing  the 
discus,  till,  finally,  the  last  remaining  two  contested  in  the 
wiestling-mateh  for  the  wreath.  This  was  an  artistic  sys- 
tem such  as  could  have  been  devised  only  by  Hellenes, 
with  an  intentional  variety  in  the  kind  of  contest  by  which 
the  highest  prize  was  prevented  from  falling  to  a  one- 
sided endowment  or  a  one-sided  mastery.  Ail  particular 
kinds  of  dexterity  were  to  be  regarded  only  as  elements 
of  a  complete  gymnastic  perfection.  By  such  original  ui- 
Etitutions  Olympia  attained  a  typical  position  by  the  side 
of  the  older  common  sanctuary  at  Delphi. 
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But  not  even  in  Olympia  did  the  Dorian  influence  con- 
tinue in  sole  possession  of  the  authority.  The  preferences 
of  the  other  tribes,  the  new  tendencies  of  the  time,  were 
taken  into  consideration,  and  space  allowed  for  a  freer 
development  (vol.  i.  pp.  256,  278).  It  was  inadmissible 
to  lag  behind  the  festive  games  of  the  rest.  For  in  this 
matter  also  a  rivalry  ensued,  which  prevented  any  one- 
fiidedness.  There  existed  a  multitude  of  sanctuaries  ia 
the  Greek  land,  whence  issued  forth  an  impulse  towards 
mental  culture  and  popular  exercise  of  the  mental  powers. 
Thus,  ui  tlie  land  of  Arcadia,  Artemis  Hymnia  was  from 
a  primitive  age  highly  venerated  by  all  Arcadians  (vol.  i. 
p.  189).  Her  feasts  were  celebrated  with  songs,  and  from 
her  temple  went  forth  those  ordinances  which  made  the 
cultivation  of  music  incumbent  as  a  sacred  duty  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  being  the  only  means  by 
which  men  dwelling  on  the  rude  highlands,  and  compelled 
to  work  hard  for  their  daily  bread,  might  be  preserved 
from  spiritual  hebetation  and  barbai-ism.  Thus  the  fed- 
eral sanctuaries  operated  in  favour  of  Hellenic  culture.* 

In  this  respect  also  an  especial  importance  attached  to 
Delphi,  under  whose  sanction  the  Pythian  festival  had 
been  established,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (vol.  i.  p.  284),  when  the  Ionic  race  re-asserted  its 
full  vital  power,  after  the  Sacred  War,  re-appearcd  in  new 
splendor.  Unobserved  and  quietly  Delphi  had  cherished 
the  nobler  germs  of  Hellenic  civilization.  Here  the  cele- 
bration of  the  god  from  the  inspired  lips  of  poets  had 
been  held  feat  as  the  highest  aim  of  a  praiseworthy  rivalry, 
and  this  musical  competition  ever  remained  at  Delphi  the 
main  and  crowning  portion  of  the  festival.  Immediately 
after  the  brilliant  revival  of  the  Pythian  festival,  two  new 
Hellenic  feasts  were  founded  in  Hellas,  the  Isthmian  (OL 

«  See  E.  Pindar,  rf«-  /•a«/ftafflp/  dtr  Hdhne«.Ber\i,>lS6r.  OtSSlI. 
fistJns.  1S67,  p.  1117.  Aa  to  ArfffluiB  Hymnia,  sae  PauB,  viii.,  13.  Cnc- 
tiua'  Pol<:p.  1,  22S,  230.    W.  Visoher,  Sahvj.  Mvi.  1, 128. 
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49,  3  ;  B. 0.  562)  and  the  Nemeaji  games  (01.  51,  4 ;  B.C. 
673).  These  again  were  merely  the  revivals  of  earlier 
popular  festivals.  Both  revivals  belong  precisely  to  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  CypselidEe  at  Corinth,  and 
of  the  Orthagoridre  at  Sicyon.  This  coincidence  cannot 
have  been  the  effect  of  mere  chance.  In  the  Nemeaian 
valley  it  was  the  memory  of  Adrastua  and  his  compauioQS- 
iii-arms,  whom  Clistheoes  had  endeavored  to  extinguish, 
which  was  celebrated.  And  since  a  particular  occasioa 
must  have  given  rise  to  the  foundation  of  these  festivals, 
and  since  the  nsual  occasion  was  nothing  more  than  a 
successful  victoi-y,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  both 
festivals  were  intended  to  celebrate  the  overthrow  of  the 
two  m(Kt  dangerous  dynasties  of  Tyrants.  They  were 
monuments  of  victory  set  up  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Dorian  interest ;  they  were  to  serve  to  glorify  anew  the 
Dorian  peninsula,  as  the  proper  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and 
to  dispute  the  first  place  with  the  festival  by  the  Parnassus, 
where  the  influence  of  the  lonians  predominated. 

However,  although  in  this  matter  the  jealousy  of  the 
different  tribes  exerted  its  influence,  yet  there  existed  a 
higher  power  which  at  these  divine  festivals  harmonized 
the  difierences  between  the  tribes  and  dissolved  them  into 
a  loftier  unity.  For  although  political  contrasts  and 
border-jealousy  might  keep  individual  states  away  from 
certain  feasts,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Acbseans  from  Olympia,  yet  the 
festivals  could  never  lose  their  original  Amphictjonic 
character,  which  consisted  precisely  in  excluding  no  one 
entitled  to  bear  the  Hellenic  name  from  participation  in 
them.  Only  under  this  condition  the  oracle  had  given  its 
sanction  to  tlie  new  Peloponnesian  foundations;  and 
although  the.  Isthmian  games,  as  organized  anew,  were 
intended  to  celebrate  tad  immortalize  the  victory  of  the 
Dorian  party  at  Corinth,  they  still  remained  a  feast  of 
Melicertes  and  Posidon,  in  which  the  maritime  tribes,  and 
particularly  the  Attic  loniane,  participated  with  a  special 
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uiter««t  and  eagerness.  In  this  respect  accordingly  the 
great  festivals  were  distinguished  by  their  Amphictyonic 
and  national  character  from  all  city  and  state  feasts 
which  wore  the  colour  of  a  particular  country,  and  at 
which  strangers  were  only  regarded  as  guests  of  the  state. 
These  local  festivals,  however,  helped  to  spread  the  prin- 
ciples and  customs  of  tiie  national,  to  kindle  a  general 
rivalry,  and  inti-oduce  everywhere  the  same  agonistic  rules. 
The  splendor  of  their  festivals  became  the  standard,  of 
the  power,  culture,  and  prosperity  of  the  single  communi- 
ties :  and  of  all  periods  none  was  more  decisive  and  fruit- 
ful for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Hellenic  agonistic  art 
than  that  which  followed  upon  the  fiftietli  Olympiad. 

Of  course  in  such  an  interchange  those 
Hellenes  learnt  and  gained  the  most  who  Pop niar culture, 
always  manifested  the  greatest  receptivity  and  activity. 
These  were  the  lonians,  And  whilst  the  Asiatic  lonians 
lived  a  life  of  careless  enjoyment,  to  the  Athenians  the 
situation  of  theiB  small  territory,  the  vicinity  of  Corinth, 
,^Egina,  and  Megai-a,  and  their  adverse  relation  with  Sparta, 
which  h^an  very  early,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing from  the  Dorians.  In  the  latter  they  perceived  the  re- 
sults attwnable  by  the  discipline  of  law  and  a  strict  system 
of  education  for  the  citizens.  Henee  they  so  eagerly  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  gymnastic  art  developed  in  Crete 
and  Sparta,  that  before  long  it  was  said  everywhere  in 
Greece  that  an  efficient  master  of  the  gymnastic  art  was  best 
sought  at  Athens,  The  Athenians  in  the  fullest  measure 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  national  influence  of  the 
Amphictyonic  festivals ;  and  hy  retaining  the  peculiarities 
of  the  lonie  character,  but  at  the  same  time  supplementing 
its  wealtnrases  and  defects  in  emulation  of  the  other  tribes, 
tecame  the  purest  representatives  of  the  Hellenic  character.* 

•  On  Attio  ieaoliera  of  gymnastics,  Xanttias,  EndosuB,   Manandrne, 
Malesias  (who  taught  in  JEgina),  sue  Pindar,  OL  S,  54,  Xtm.  fl,  83,  Dis- 
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Sach  then  was  tlie  development  of  the  idea  of  Hellenic 
popalar  culture,  which  more  thau  anything  else  distinr 
guishes  the  Greeks  from  the  barharians  of  ancient  and 
modern  times — the  idea  of  a  culture  comprehending  body 
and  soul  in  an  equal  measure.  For  it  was  overlooked 
that  man  consists  of  two  unequal  halves,  endowed  with 
an  unequal  measure  of  rights,  of  which  one  only,  tha 
spiritual,  needs  a  special  culture.  The  Greeks  could  not 
conceive  of  a  healthy  mind  in  a  sick  body,  of  a  serene 
,  soul  in  a  neglected  and  unwieldy  covering.  The  just 
balance  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  powers,  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  natural  powers  and  impulses, 
formed  the  task  of  education  for  the  Hellenes ;  and  hence 
a  vigorous  agUity  and  elasticity  of  limb,  endurance  in 
running  and  in  the  contest,  a  firm  and  light  step,  a  free 
and  sure  bearing,  freshness  of  health,  a  clear  and  ani- 
mated eye,  and  that  calm  and  imperturbable  presence  of 
mind  which  is  only  learnt  from  daily  habits  of  danger, 
all  these  advantages  seemed  to  the  Greeks. to  equal  mental 
culture,  acutcness  of  judgment,  and  practice  in  the  arts 
of  the  Muses.  The  music  and  gymnastic  arts  were  in- 
separably connected,  in  order  to  train  from  generation  to 
generation  a  youth  healthy  in  body  and  soul.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  states.  Accord- 
ingly, all  over  Greece,  even  in  other  states  brides  Sparta 
andCrete,  this  double  educationwas  not  left  to  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  single  families,  but  was  ordered  and  fos- 
tered by  the  state.  ,  It  was  impossible  to  imagme  a  Hel- 
lenic city  without  public  gymnasia,  abounding  in  large 
and  sunny  spaces  for  exercise,  surrounded  by  balls  and 
avenues  of  trees,  usually  situate  outside  the  gate,  in  the 
midst  of  rural  scenery  and  by  the  side  of  running  water. 
Whoever  wished  to  c3aim  authority  and-influenee  among 
his  fellow-citizens  must  have-spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  up  to  the  attainment  of  the  maturity  of  manhood  iu 
the  gymnasia.     Only  here  was  it  possible  to  acquire  that 
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free  and  sure  bearing  which  at  the  first  glance  distin- 
guished the  well-educated  man  from  him  who  had  grown 
up  in  the  workshop,  and  which  was  the  mark  of  one 
qualified  to  take  a  part  in  public  afiairs.  Here  the  young 
Hellene  fijund  an  opportunity,  in  daily  emulation,  freely 
and  perfectly  to  develop  his  own  personality,  in  contrast 
to  the  barbarians,  among  whom  the  numerical  principle 
predominates,  and  a  single  man  is  only  by  special  circum- 
stances enabled  to  attain  to  an  independent  individuality. 
On  the  other  band,  however,  the  desire  for  independent 
and  free  self  aifseition  was  moderated  by  the  severity  of 
di'sciplme  For  the  jouthswent  through  their  exercises 
under  the  bupenntendence  of  the  law,  which  demanded 
the  recognition  of  a  fixed  oider,  obedience  towards  supe- 
riors, and  lenuuuation  of  every  arbitrary  selfishness. 
The  same  system  of  ordinances  prevailed  iu  all  Hellenic 
wrestling-schooh  lude  stientjth  wis  nowhere  recognized; 
for  none  were  admitted  to  share  m  the  festive  games  who 
had  not,  according  to  Hellenic  custom,  artistically  trained 
their  strength,  Nor  was  any  one  held  worthy  of  the 
highest  human  honor  known  to  the  Hellenes,  of  the 
Olympian  or  Pythian  wreath,  who  had  not  completely 
submitted  himself  to  all  the  sworn  laws  of  the  contest. 
Thus  the  Palaestra  became  at  the  same  time  a  school  of 
morality,  a  school  of  the  virtue  wMch  the  Hellenes  ac- 
counted the  highest — viz.,  wise  moderation  of  self,  or  So- 
phrospie.  For  as  the  Hellenes  had  before  their  eyes  no 
divine  law,  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  could  designate  as 
the  real  essence  of  human  virtue  and  piety,  they  could 
only  define  the  latter  according  to  the  boundaries  separa- 
ting it  from  that  which  plainly  manifested  itself  as  wrong 
and  sin.  But  as  the  blackest  sin  of  all  was  deemed  to  be 
the  criminal  arrogance  of  the  man  who  refuses  to  re- 
cognize any  limit  of  his  personal  will  as  towards  the  gods 
and  his  neighbor,  the  first  of  virtues  was  in  consequence 
the  recognition  of  this  limit,  the  pious  fear  of  any  im- 
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proper  assumption,  and  the  wise  observance  of  tlie  riglit 
measure,  in  all  tliiags.  Hellenic  virtue  consisted  in  mea- 
sure; and  how  this  doctrine  also  waa  peculiarly  acknow- 
ledged at  Delphi  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  by 
the  side  of  the  "Know  thyself"  there  stood  written  as  a 
second  proverb  over  the  porch  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
"  Measure  in  all  things."  It  is  not  the  feuit  of  the  Hel- 
lenes that  they  were  unable  to  give  a  fuller  meaning  to 
the  idea  of  virtua  But  it  is  their  merit  that  with  clear 
consciousness  they  secured  the  fixed  points  to  which  they 
had  once  attained,  and  with  souls  ever  eager  for  inc[uiry 
followed  every  glimmering  of  eternal  light. 

But  the  temple   festivals,  besides  belog 
The  popniar       intended  for  those  who  had  come  forth  from 

foativala. 

their  native  wrestling-sohools  with  an  ardor 
of  contest  aiming  at  the  loftiest  end,  wore  from  the  first 
the  assemblage  of  the  surrounding  population,  which,  rid 
of  the  labors  of  the  day,  camo  together  for  social  enjoy- 
ment. The  more  harmless  and  peaceable  and  the  more 
inclined  to  mutual  communication  the  population,  the 
more  easy  did  this  communication  become,  and  the  more 
frequented  and  lively  were  these  assemblies.  For  this  rea^ 
son  Delos  appears  as  the  first  theatre  of  a  splendid 
popular  festival,  whither  for  the  Apolline  celebration  of 
the  spring  the  lonians  in  joyous  pilgrimage  bring  in  their 
barks  their  wives  and  children,  where  they  rejoice  in  dance 
and  song,  exhibit  their  treasures,  and  enjoy  the  variety  of 
the  human  throng  around  them.  Such  was  an  Ionian 
panegyria,  in  which  the  common  sacrifices  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  merry  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  was 
inevitable  with  a  shrewd  trading  people,  by  an  interchange 
of  wares  and  objects  of  art,  by  ahrisk  fair. 

As  this  fashion  of  Ionic  festive  intercourse  was  also 
adopted  at  the  Amphictyonic  festivals,  the  various  tribes, 
Dorians  and  lonians,  men  of  the  interior  and  of  the  sea, 
came  into  an  unfettered  communion,  which  ti 
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from  every  disturbance  by  the  proximity  of  the  god  and 
the  sacred  character  of  his  peace.  Here,  in  spite  of  the 
strange  sound  of  different  dialects,  they  learned  t«  feel 
themselvea  fellow-couutrymen,  to  give  mutual  confidence, 
and  to  form  friendships  of  hospitality  which  filled  the  en- 
tire nation  with  beneficent  influences.  Here  arose  a 
wholesome  counteraction  against  the  many  petty  jealous- 
ies, fi-ictions,  and  feuds  between  neighboring  cities ;  here 
1o<m1  pride  Wended  with  the  feeling  of  nationality.  For 
as  every  victor  brought  renown  first  to  hie  native  town, 
but  then  to  the  whole  people,  so  all  new  inYentions  and 
productions  which  were  here  displayed  brought  honor  not 
only  to  the  narrower  home-circle  but  to  the  father-land. 
Both  in  Olyrapia  and  in  Delphi  the  feir  was  of  great  impor- 
t  b  t       t   t      1      1  ty  w       at      lly  b  tie     d  pted 

f     th    p     i   iC  tl       th    I  thm  F     wh  t  to 

Oljmp  Irtklj  ynac        tfthft      1 

Id  wlpBtthLtl  w        ttl 

a^tlymth  t        f      mm         I      te  a    1       tl 

m    t       p      t    f    11  tl  tes  by  1      1      d  by  th  t  a 

ifitt  th  f  t  I  tl  tun  f  wh  h  a.  t  t  lly 
pi     d     t  th     b  f  th     m    t   f  1  ] 

H  b    m    t  tly      mb      d  witl   a      mm         1 

,  Thistlmaf  amrtf        Igf 

11 H  11  d  f         dust     u,  m        f  b  tl 

lated  no  hotter  place  at  which  to  open  new  connections  and 
arrange  commercial  relations  already  begun.  At  these 
festive  localities,  accordingly,  all  matters  first  developed 
themselves  which  belonged  to  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  strangers,  such  as  inns,  halls  of  assembly,  tradiug 
booths,  &G.* 


«  On  tie  fair  of  OlympiB  see  Cnrtiu 

13,  Pelojj.ii.,  69f„113. 

11,  ie  :  Sohol.  .-  t4  i-  K^-c^v  "S  «wi  KiL 

myu^ioi!  SiaiJijiTi).        1} 

mereatmij^e   ^n^liMI,  Toll.  Pat.  i.,  ) 
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la  proportion  as  the  character  of  festi- 
Sorvioos  of  Del-  .^^^  became  national,  the  authorities  of  the 
tion  and  oolon-  placefl  of  pilgrimage  had  to  take  measures 
iiation.  ^^^  iaeilitating  access   from   all  Bides.    An 

interest  in  these  matters  was,  in  the  first  place,  excited  by 
the  priestly  families,  and  the  Amphictyonic  officers  became 
its  champions.  The  qncstion  was  not  merely  as  to  the 
security  of  the  vicinity,  which  was  frequently  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  robbers  on  account  of  the  wealth  flowmg  in 
to  the  temples,  but  also  as  to  the  construction  of  roads. 
For  33  the  prosperity  of  the  Greek  cities  grew,  not  only 
the  numbers  of  the  festive  guests,  but  also  the  splendor  of 
ireased.  It  was  not  pilgrims  only  who 
I  the  roads  to  the  sacred  places,  but  the  states 
took  part  officially  by  means  of  festive  embassies,  which 
arrived  on  veliicles  adorned  with  wreaths  and  laden  with 
gifts  and  sacred  utensils.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
vehicles  should  arrive  at  their  goal  without  danger  or  de- 
lay :  every  accident  would  have  appeared  hi  the  light  of 
an  evil  omen.  After  the  chariot  races  came  into  vogue 
these  equally  necessitated  good  carrii^  roads  (vol.  i.  p. 
257),  which  it  was  not  easy  to  make  in  a  rocliy  locality 
like  Delphi. 

Thus  arose  the  sacred  roads,  along  which  the  gods  them- 
selves were  said  to  have  first  passed,  as  Apollo  once  came 
through  pathless  tracks  to  Delphi.  He  was  followed  in 
the  first  place  by  his  ministers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  pioneering  sons  of  Hephtestus,"  taming  for  him 
the  rude  land's  wilderness."  Hence  the  art  of  road-mak- 
ing and  of  buildmg  bridges,  which  deprived  tlie  vrild 
mountain  streams  of  their  dangers,  took  its  firht  origin 
from  the  national  sanctuaries,  especially  from  those  of 
Apollo.  While  the  foot-palhs  led  across  the  mountain 
ridges,  the  carriage-roads  followed  the  ravines  which  the 
water  had  formed.  The  rocky  surface  was  leveled,  and 
ruts  hollowed   out  which,  carefully  smoothed,   served  an 
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ti-acks  in  wlilch  the  wheels  rolled  on  without  obstruction. 
This  atyle  of  roads  mside  it  necessary,  in  order  to  a  more 
extended  intereonrae,  to  establish  an  equal  gauge,  since 
otherwise  the  festive  as  weU  as  the  racing  chariots  would 
have  been  prevented  from  visiting  the  various  sanctuaries. 
And  BJnce  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  iar  as  the  influence  of 
Delphi  extended  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  central  Greece 
the  same  gauge  of  5  fl.  4  in.  demonstrably  prevailed,  not 
merely  the  extension,  but  also  the  equalization,  of  the  net- 
work of  Greek  roads  took  its  origin  from  Delphi.  The 
Amphictyonic  states  had,  each  in  its  own  territory,  to  keep 
the  roads  and  bridges  in  repair ;  the  sanctity  of  the  temple 
extended  to  the  roads  leadii^  to  it;  it  was  sacrilege  to 
attack  the  carriages  passing  along  them :  and  so,  together 
with  this  uniformity  of  gauge,  the  blessings  of  the  temple, 
peace  spread  over  the  whole  land,  and,  locally  also,  united 
all  places  of  Hellenic  worship  into  one  community.  * 

The  agency  of  the  Apolline  oracle  was,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  preserving  the  communion  between  the  existing 
sanctuaries.  Rather,  there  prevailed  in  the  religion  of 
Apollo  an  untiring  desire  to  extend  its  ciicle,  ind  send 
out  new  missions.  Accordingly,  the  fact  that  no  colony 
was  sent  out  without  the  sanction  of  the  god  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  general  reflection  thvt  the  Hellenes 
never  undertook  a  work  of  importance  and  diflu  ulty  with- 
out the  gods  ;  but  the  whole  matter  of  columzation  stood 
under  the  special  guidance  of  Apollo,  and  this  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  accounted  impious  to  found  a  colonial 
city  beyond  the  sea  without  order  fiom  bim,  and  impossi- 
ble for  one  so  founded  to  prosper.  In  this  instance,  too,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  Greeks  in  their  colonization  followed 
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the  Phceuicians,  Tkeir  migrations  were  represented  as  the 
wanderings  of  the  Phcenician  Kronos,  of  Astarte  and  of 
Meleart ;  the  colonies  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  founded  by  the 
native  tutelar  divinities. .  Heracles-Melcart  was  th6  sove- 
reign ruler  in  all  Tyi-ian  colonies,  from  whom  he  received 
his  fixed  gift?  of  honor  for  neglecthig  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians believed  thei  paid  the  penalty  m  the  lo<s  of  Sicily.* 
Of  the  relo'ou^  chaiacter  belonging  to  the  Hellenic 
colonicb  the  fir  t  }  roof  is  this  that  tl  e  flrat  act  of  the 
settleio  on  tl  e  ne  v  vhoie  -was  na  other  than  the  erection 
of  an  altai  to  Apolb  juit  as  the  Oietan«  ta  landing  at 
Crisa  with  one  of  these  altars  commenced  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the,  Delphic  land.  As  Delphinius,  Apollo  is  of 
course  the  god  of  tb6.sea,aiid  the  coasts:  according  to 
the  representations  of  ancient  art  be  hovers,  playing  on 
.  his  lyre,  with  his  quiver  closed,  on  the  winged  tripod  over 
the  sea,  a  god  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  he  is  eager 
to  bear  across  even  to  the  shores  of  the  barbarians.  He 
demands  of  his  servants  the  spread  of  his  worahip  even 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  danger.  With  a  power  ex- 
tending over  people  and  land,  he  ordains  that  a  part  of 
"  the  civic  youth  be  .levied  and  despatched  to  a  certain 
place  abroad.  The  emissaries  stand  under  his  particular 
protection,  and  are  regarded  as  sacred  persons  ;  as,  e.  g., 
the  Chalcidians  who  emigrated  to  ilhegium.  Similarly 
Metapontium  and  Croton,  and  the  Coriathian  ApoUonia, 
were  founded  under  the'  special  protection  of  the  god  : 
the  settlers  on  the  further  coa,st'  continue  to  belong  imme- 
diately to  the  god,  and,  as  a  sign  of  their  lasting  depen- 
dence, to  send  without  interruption  the  tithe  of  their  har- 
vests into  tlie  Delphic  treasury ;  «r,  instead  of  the  real 
harvest-tithe,  they  send  the  tribute  in  gold— the  "golden 
summer."  From  Delphi  exhortations  reach  the  dwellers 
by  the  Corinthian  gul^  bidding  them  confidently  attach 

given,  Bce  Movota  Col.  p.  15.     ReligLouB  diitifS  of  Ihe  coloniea,  p.  £0 . 
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themselves  to  the  men  who  drink  the  waters  of  Arethuaa  ; 
and  that  the  eastern  settlements  of  the  Chalcidians  were 
equally  affected  under  the  authority  of  the  same  god  is 
du-eetly  proved  by  the  lyre  of  Apollo  constituting  the 
common  stamp  on  the  coinage  of  all  the  Thradan  Chal- 
cidians. 

The  explanation  of  the  vivid  interest  taken  by  the 
Delphic  priesthood  in  Greek  colonization  is  not  only  to  be 
found  in  their  religious  zeal,  and  in  a  provident  dare  for 
the  single  states  which  were  to  be  protected  against  over- 
population and  internal  disturbances,  but  above  all  in  the 
increase  in  honor,  power,  and  profit  which  accrued  to  the 
holy  throne  of  Apollo  from  every  advance  of  coloniza- 
tion. Every  riBuig  colony  was  a  grateful  daughter  of 
Apollo,  and  a  new  monument  of  Jiis  provident  and  fer- 
eeeing  wisdom.  And  the  nature  of  the  ApoUine  institu- 
tions explains  why  the  Delphic  priesthood  was  called  to, 
and  qualified  for,  the  superintendence  of  this  great  na- 
tional concern.  These  institutions  were  themselves  origi- 
nally colonies  of  tribes  from  across  tlie  sea— missionary 
stations,  -which  lay  scattered  about  in  the  midst  of 
strangers,  and  whose  support  lay  afar  ofi":  hence  they  were 
from  the  first  obliged  to  attempt  a  comprehensive  survey, 
and  in  order  to  support  their  own  power  to  enter  into  and 
to  maintain  relations  with  remote  points.  This  tendency 
was  subsequently  held  fast  and  developed  by  the  same 
priesthoods,  after  the  lands  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
had  been  pervaded  by  an  equal  degree  of  culture.  It  was 
one  of  their  chief  tasks  to  amass  all  attainable  informa- 
tion concerning  countries  and  nations,  and  thus  to  find 
the  means  of  pointing  out  the  right  courses  to  tne  coloni- 
zing impulse  of  the  Hellenes,  and  by  wise  guidance  pre- 
venting a  useless  waste  of  power  and  a  dangerous  tendency 
towards  dissipating  the  vigor  of  the  nation.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  the,  colonics  in  ordei'  to 
recognize  the  higher  intelligence  which  prevailed  in  this 
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matter.     Hei-ein  lies  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent service  rendereji  by  the  Delphic  oracle. 

The  exercise  of  this  influence  was,  how- 
Mantime  tra  e.  ^^^^^  ^^^  confined  to  Delphi  alono ;  but  as 
Hellenic  colonization  had  two  civic,  so  also  it  had  two 
religious,  centres.  Miletus  was,  like  Chalcis,  an  ApoJline 
city ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Branchidse,  close  to  Didy- 
mieum,  doubtless  possessed  a  significance  for  the  Milesian 
colonisation  ^milar  to  that  of  Delphi  for  the  Eubcean, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  in  Ionia  civilization  had 
much  sooner  equalized  itself,  and  that  accordingly  the 
oracle  there  in  historical  times  was  never  able  to  assert  so 
dominant  and  legislative  an  influence  as  Delphi  possessed 
in  the  European  country.  Even  the  Clarian  Sanctuary 
of  Apollo  near  Colophon  took  its  share  in  colonization ; 
and  the  Phocfean  emigrants  landed  near  the  Artemiaium 
at  Ephesus,  took  priestesses  from  there  with  them,  made 
measurements  of  the  Sanctuary  so  as  to  imitate  it  exactly 
beyond  the  sea,  and  stamped  their  coinage  in  the  colonial 
cities — as  6.  g.,  in  Massilia — ^with  the  effigy  of  the  tutelary 


But  long  before  colonization  had  begun  to  spread  in 
this  grand  and  connected  fashion,  the  holy  places  of  the 
land  were  centres  of  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse, 
which  found  peace  and  security  in  the  sacred  ports,  on 
the  sacred  roads,  and  in  the  viciuity  of  the  temples, 
whilst  in  the  rest  of  the  world  a  wild  law  of  force  pre- 
vailed. With  the  festive  assemblies,  as  we  have  seen, 
•  were  combined  the  first  tradii^  fairs  (p.  41) :  at  these 
men  first  became  acquainted  with  the  multiplicity  of 
natural  products,  and  the  most  remunerative  methods  of 
mercantile  exchange ;  at  these  the  relations  were  opened 
which  united  different  commercial  towns  in  uninterrupted 
intercx>urse,  and  thus  first  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
depfits  of  goods  beyond  the  sea,  and  afterwards  the  foun- 

«  See  Note  TV,  Appenais. 
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dation  of  towaa.  Thus,  Isesides  tlie  Milesian  and  Delphic 
sanctuary,  especially  the  temple  on  Delos,  the  HeriEuni  at 
Samos,  and  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus,  became  the  start- 
ing-points of  an  imposing  maritime  commerce,  and  of 
important  explorations.  'Not  without  divine  guidance,' 
it  was  said,  was  Coitus  the  Samian  driven  by  a  prevailing 
east  wind  fartber  and  farther  from  his  goal  until  at  last, 
beyond  tbe  pillara  of  Hercules,  he  discovered  the  coasts 
of  Tartessus,  and,  as  a  thank-oifering  for  the  ricb  gain, 
offered  a  bronze  vase  of  sis  talents  in  value  to  the  tute- 
lary goddess.  Thus  the  religious  sense  and  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  both  so  powerful  in  the  Hellenic  nation,  here 
penetrated  one* another  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  the  gods 
became  the  patrons  of  the  traders,  of  whom  none  sailed 
past  Delos  without  landing  and  worshiping  at  the  altar 
of  Apollo.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  superstitious  cus- 
toms, eucb  as  the  flogging  of  the  altar,  by  which  means 
the  blessings  of  trade  were,  as  it  were,  to  be  wrung  out  of 
the  gods.* 

With  the  importance  of  the  Sanctuai-ies 

....  1  .,  Tbe  monctflry 

for  colonization  and  commerce  another  gj^tem. 
thing  is  intimately  connected.  The  gods 
were  tlie  wealthiest  capitalists  in  the  land,  and  their 
priests  the  first  to  understand  the  power  of  capital.  The 
temples  had  in  part  large  revenues  from  the  proceeds  of 
their  lands,  from  the  tithes  of  war-booty  and  commercial 
gams,  from  fines  and  amercements,  from  the  gifts  pre- 
sented for  services  rendered,  for  counsel  and  aid,  for 
bodily  and  spiritual  healing.  Hence  it  was  said  that 
wolves  brought  gold  to  DelpTii,  For  by  these  animals 
are  to  be  understood  restlessly  wandering  men  laden  with 
the  guilt  of  blood,  who  regained  through  the  priests  their 
peace  of  mind  and  fellowship  with  other  men.  With  the 
gold-producing  countries  of  Asia  Delphi  maintained  a 
lively  intercourse  ;    at  Delphi  were  established  by  Midas 

*  On  ColiEua  cf.  Htr.  Iv,,  162.— CalUm.  Del.  321. 
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and  Gyges  the  fii-st  treasures  of  gold  in  Hellas  ;  and  when, 
the  Spartans  needed  gold  for  ornamenting  a  colossus  of 
Apollo  and  sent  for  it  to  Sardes,  they  had  certainly  been 
directed  at  Delphi  to  the  right  source  of  gold. 

With  all  the  moi-e  important  sanctuaries  there  was  con- 
nected a  comprehensive  financial  adminiatratioD,  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  priests,  by  shrewd  management,  by  sharing 
in  profitable  undertakings,  by  advantageous  leases,  by 
lending  money,  to  increase  the  annual  revenues  and  gather 
a  treasure  which  not  only  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  dignity  of  religious  worship,  but  was  also  an  essential 
means  of  advancing  the  national  power  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  treasure  of  the  gods  is  older  than  their  temple-edifice ; 
it  was  preserved  under  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  the 
god  or  in  special  enclosures  within  the  court  of  the  temple 
under  the  oversight  of  the  treasurers.  There  were  no  places 
of  greater  security,  and  they  were,  therefore,  used  by 
States  as  well  as  by  private  persons  as  places  of  deposit  for 
their  valuable  documents,  such  as  wills,  compacts,  bonds, 
or  ready  money.  By  this  means  the  sanctuary  entered  into 
business  relations  with  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world  which 
brought  it  gain  and  influence.  The  oracles  became  money- 
institutions  which  took  the  place  of  public  banks.  The 
personal  relations  were  strengthened  and  conaeci-ated  by 
the  fe«t  that  to  those  who  had  showed  the  sanctuary  spe- 
cial confidence  and  performed  services  for  it,  privileges 
were  awarded ;  they  received  a  right  to  hospitality  {pro- 
xenia)  at  Delphi,  and  precedence  in  appearing  before  tiie 
Delphian  god,  front  seats  at  the  games,  etc.  In  this  way 
prominent  men  at  home  and  abroad  were  laid  under  obli- 
gation to  the  sanctuary  and  supported  its  interests  m  their 
homes. 

It  was  by  their  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
of  religious  holiness  and  the  superior  weight  of  mental 
culture,  tiiat  power  which  was  attainable  by  means  of 
i  relations  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort,  as  well 
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as  througli  great  pecuniary  means  and  national  credit, 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  oraele-priests  to  gain  so  com 
prehensive  an  influence  upon  all  Grecian  affiiirs 

Thus  the  Delphic  Apollo  was  able,  from  hi-;  cential 
position,  to  overlook  the  Hellenic  world  to  assign  their 
direction  and  route  to  voyages  of  discovery  of  enteq  ri=^ing 
merchants  in  the  pathless  seas,  to  give  aid  and  instiuctiona 
to  the  emigrants  as  to  their  settlements,  and  to  m'^intam  a 
coimeetion  between  himself  and  the  older  cities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  new  establishments  on  the  other  He  was 
the  lord  of  Greek  colonization,  as  Meleartwaa  of  Phaaii 
cian;  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  colonial  law  and 
the  highest  authority  in  legal  questions  at  is  ue  between 
mother-cities  and  their  colonies,* 

With  the  extension  of  colonies  the  priests 
knowledge  of  the  world  increased,  and  with    w "  n  w  i     n 
this  tlie  commanding  eminence  of  the  ora-    p^r"  "'  ^''''' 
cle-god.    When  the  sick  Alyattes  sent  to 
Delphi  it  was  known  there  that  a  sanctuary  of  Athena  at 
Assesus  in  the  Milesian  territory  lay  destroyed,  and  all 
response  was  refused  to  the  king  until  he  had  restored  it. 
WhUst  it  was  not  otherwise  a  Hellenic  custom  to  take 
any  trouble  about  learning  foreign  languages  and  dialects, 
the  priests  of  the  oracle  and  the  sibyls  were  heard  to 
speak  Carian  and  Lybian.     The  topographi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  priests  was  so  accurate    „  "^  ^^"'"'^  •* 
that  they  were  always  able  to  ascribe  the  ill      ^°^™'''  ^ 
success  of  a  colony,  for  which  it  was  endeavored  to  make 
them  responsible,  to  a  misunderstanding  or  disobedience 
of  the  divine  woi-ds.     Thus  the  god  remained  perfectly  in 
the^  right  as  towards  the  Cyren^ans ;   for  if  they  com- 
plained as  to  the  meagre  result  of  their  first  settlement, 
the  fault  lay  in  their  having,  notwithstanding  the  divine 
command,  lacked  the  courage  to  cultivate  tlie  mainland 
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itself  aul  if  tlipy  afteiwards  longed  at  Cyiene  for  the 
luxuuaut  gaiJen  land  of  Irasa  lying  opposite  them,  they 
were  wrong  agim  ior  this  fall  of  the  valley  waa  not 
adapted  foi  a  „r(.at  city  and  the  oracle  knew  that  for  a 
Lybian  settlement  a  lofty  and  open  situation  and  a  "sky 
piei-ced  with  holes " — i.  e.,  a  locality  where  atmospheric 
precipitanta  operated— was  indispensable.  On  the  moun- 
tain-terrace of  Cyrene  there  is,  however,  much  more  cloud 
and  rain  than  on  the  plains  and  by  the  shore.  It  cannot 
have  been  but  that  in  the  plans  of  the  oracles  all  shipping 
news  was  very  accurately  preserved  in.  writing,  that  the 
results  of  all  new  voyages  were  placed  side  by  side,  and 
that  it  was  endeavored  by  means  of  maps  of  the  different 
countries  to  miderstand  the  situation  of  the  coast-lines 
already  occupied,  as  well  as  of  those  still  vacant  and 
suited  for  settlements.  Such  attempts  had  been  frequently 
made  at  the  priestly  centres  of  ancient  geographical  know- 
ledge, before  at  Miletus  the  art  of  chartography  was  de- 
veloped and  Anasimander  introduced  tabular  maps  of  the 
earth  into  the  circle  of  physical  scienca  The  oracles 
were  in  every  respect  not  only  the  provident  eye,  not  only 
the  religious  conscieuLC,  of  the  Gieek  nation,  but  they 
were  also  its  memory  * 

E(.ligion,  w  e  know,  wis  everywhere  the 
one  tbmg  permanent  and  fixed  in  the  quick 
change  of  human  graciations  In  and  neai  the  sanctu 
aries  the  moit  ancient  tiaditions  were  pitserved,  hence  it 
was  the  mi=sion  of  the  diiectors  of  the  sicred  e^tihlish- 
ments  to  mamtam  the  connection  between  the  geneiations, 
and  when  Plato,  in  his  irtwa,  says  that  the  memoiul 
tablets  of  the  coramonweakh  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
sanctuaries,  he  onlj  follows  a  unn  ersal  Hellenic  custom 

•  On  Aaseans  of  Her  i    19     The  PTtliia  "peak"  in  Ihe  Lybian  tongue , 
Herod.ir.,  165  intherarian    tiii,1''5    Emit    JjH    oi-i»kl!  ktmj'*  w 
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Por,  in.  the  first  instanue,  no  better  place 
existed  for  tlie  protection  of  ail  documents  dooil^en^B.'^'"'' 
against  thieves  and  mutilators.  Thus,  of 
Odysseus^  my  thology  already  relates  how  he  wrote  down 
the  compact  concluded  by  him  with  the  herdsmen  of  his 
steeds  at  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Posidon.  Moreover,  the 
federal  sanctuaries — such  as  Delphi,  Olympia,  the  Italian 
Laeinium,  the  Panionium,  etc. — were  of  course  the  chosen 
places  for  the  preservation  of  all  written  memorials  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  common  interest.  Finally,  the  priests 
had  themselves  to  write  down  many  things,  both  as  to  the 
rites  of  worship  and  the  forms  of  prayer,  and  as  to  the 
personages  and  events  with  which  the  sanctuary  had  been 
brought  into  contact  Accordingly  the  priesthoods  of  the 
national  sanctuaries  were  officera  of  many  ind  diverse  oc 
cupafionB  and — aa  it  wis  then  business  to  keep  a  most 
accurate  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  divinities  and  of 
the  moneys  and  treasures  entrusted  to  their  care  to  pie- 
sei-ve  carefiilly  the  answers  gi\  en  and  to  arrange  m  or  ler 
the  events  of  contcmpoiary  histoiy  of  impoitance  for  their 
purposes — everything  connected  with  arithmetic  and 
writing  at  an  early  date  reached  a  great  perfection 
amongst  them :  so  that  in  this  respect  also  they  necessarily- 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  advance  of  Greek 
civilization.* 

A  nation  endowed,  like  the  Hellenes,  with 
poetic  feeling  and  a  lively  imagination,  is    j^*"^  "^^^^  "[J^^ 
not  wont  by  nature  to  have  any  great  love    Greeks. 
of  writing.     The  greater  their  affection  for 
the  living  word,  the  fuller  their  knowledge  and  develop- 
ment of  it3  power,  the  less  they  thought  of  being  able  to 
compensate  for  it  in  mute  characters,      However   early, 
then,  the  lonians  in  their  love  of  knowledge  adopt«d  the 
inventjon  of   writing,  they   did  this  for  vei-y  different 

«  See  i'oti;  VT.  Appendix. 
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purposes  than  that  of  the  communication  of  thought.  The 
eharactera  were  used  for  such  objects  aa  indicating  in  com- 
mercial transactions  the  value  and  number  of  the  individual 
articlts,  and  for  writing  down  names  and  formulae  to  the 
unchanged  preservation  of  which  value  was  attached.  The 
word  itself  seemed  to  the  Greeks  to  be  dead  and  lifeless 
as  soon  as  it  had  passed  into  written  charicters.  The  long 
resistance  opposed  by  their  natural  feelings  to  a  moie 
extended  use  of  writing  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
never  possessed  a  perfecUy  expressive  word  for  the  idea 
of  writing  in  theu-  copious  language,  and  that  for  the  idea 
of  reading  they  never  had  anything  beyond  the  circumlo- 
cutory and  clumsy  expression  which  signifies  "  tc  recognize." 
For  "  writing"  tlie  word  had  to  suffice  which  also  signifies 
"to  paint;"  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  characters  oq  the 
vase-pictures  of  the  Greeks  are  rather  painted  on  as  an 
ornament  than  suited  for  the  purposes  of  explaiiatoiy 
designation.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  characters 
appear  on  the  corns,  sparingly  employed  like  small  pictures. 
The  lai^er  monuments  with  inscriptions  show  how  for  cen- 
turies writing  was  practiced  under  constant  changes  and 
without  any  fecility ;  and  the  earliest  literary  works  prove 
most  incontestably  that  between  the  time  of  the  poetical 
composition  and  that  of  putting  it  into  writing  there  lay 
an  interval  of  centuries,  during  which  the  language  might 
undergo  ffisential  changes.  Moreover,  toany  usages  of 
public  life — such  as  the  proclamations  before  the  people, 
the  earlier  modus  of  election,  &c. — indicate  how  late  the 
Greeks  accustomed  themselves  to  the  employment  of  writ- 
ing. Most  convincingly  is  this  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  period  when  writing  was  a  matter  of  the  most 
general  usage,  written  character  were  still  looked  upon  as 
something  foreign,  and  called  "  Ph<Enician  symbols." 

Yet  even  ui  this  matter  the  Greeks  were  by  no  means 
content  with  adoptmg  the  foreign  invention  unchanged. 
After  this,  the  noblest  fruit  of  Oriental  civilization  which 
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was  developed  among  the  Egyptians  witli  so  admirable  a 
sense  of  form  and  so  copious  an  inventiveness,  had  been 
adapted  to  the  daily  intercourse  of  mankmd  and  trans- 
formed in  a  practical  sense  by  the  sagacious  Plioinieians, 
the  lonians,  while  following  them  most  closely  in  retaining 
the  Phceniciaa  alphabet,  and  the  form,  order,  and  signifi- 
cance of  sound,  and  partly  even  the  names  of  the  letters 
(as  e.  g.,  Beta  for  Beth,  Theta  for  Tdh),  at  the  same  time, 
with  their  higher  sense  of  form,  gave  a  superior  elegance 
to  the  characters  themselves,  transformed  writing  into  an 
art,  and  altered  its  direction  on  the  page. 

In  this  matter  the  operation  of  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  is  clearly  recognizable,  ^jiy™ ' 
The  Greek  who  observed  the  heavens,  in 
expectation  of  a  divine  sign,  turned  his  face  toward  the 
north ;  the  right  side  accordingly  was  the  fortunate  side 
for  him,  because  it  was  that  of  the  morning  and  of  light. 
Thither  the  hopeful  glance  of  the  seer  turned ;  thither  all 
movements  had  to  be  directed  whence  good  results  were 
anticipated.  As,  then,  in  prayer  men  turned  to  the  right, 
so  also  the  cup  at  the  sacrificial  banquet,  the  helmet  con- 
taining the  lots,  the  cither  destined  to  praise  the  gods, 
were  passed  round  to  the  right.  Odysseus,  for  the  sake 
of  the  fevorable  omen,  moved  round  to  the  right  through 
the  assemblage  of  the  suitors.  Even  his  cloak  the  Greek 
threw  to  the  right  round  his  shoulder.  And  since  this 
whole  conception  of  the  Hellenes  had  originated  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  it  ia  also  probable  that  the  priests 
caused  Hellenic  writing,  after  some  hesitation,  decisively 
to  adopt  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  a  direction  which 
was  probably  first  established  when  sacred  formulje  were 
written  down.  This  was  particularly  observed  in  secret 
forms  of  worship,  the  documents  of  which  were,  e.  g.,  pre- 
served in  Pheneus,  between  great  stone  lids,  as  in  a  taber- 
nacle. In  this  instance  writing  served  rather  the  pui-pose 
of  concealment  than  of  publication.     The  materials  for 
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writing  again  point  tx)  its  having  come  to  be  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  the  priests.  This  view  is  not  only 
borne  out  by  the  use  of  copper,  which  was  espeeially  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes,  but  still  more  clearly  by  the 
employment  of  skins,  especially  by  the  lomans.  For 
originallytheskins  of  sacrificial  victims  were  used  to  write 
down  upon  them  sacred  ordinances  and  treatises ;  answei-s 
of  the  Pythian  oracle  were  also  written  upon  'sheepskins, 
prepai'ed  like  parchment,  and  thus  collected.  This  we 
must  imagine  to  have  been  the  form  of  the  collections  of 
the  Delphian  archives  as  well  aa  of  those  of  Onomacritus. 
Writing  was  domesticated  among  the  European  Greeks 
at  various  places  independent  of  one  another;  above  all 
in  Bceotia,  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The 
earliest  "Cadmean"  written  charaetere  were  exhibited  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  on  the 
tripods  erected  there,  to  which  they  were  added  as  docu- 
ments of  the  foundation,  authorizing  the  god's  tenure  of 
his  property.  Furthermore  prayei-s,  especially  impreca- 
tory prayers  and  curses,  were  written  down  in  solemn 
form  by  the  priests,  in  order,  by  thdr  exhibition,  to  pre- 
vent crimes;  and,  finally,  they  used  writing  to  employ 
moral  precepts,  expressed  in  the  shortest  form  possible,  as 
ornaments  of  the  house  of  the  god.  The  value  attached 
in  this  respect  to  the  use  of  writing  is  best  shown  by  the 
.    decoration  of  the  Delphic  temple  of  Apollo. 

A  further  important  application  of  writing 
Snals^"^^ '""^  was  tJie  cataloguing  of  the  nam^  of  the 
priests  who  had  succeeded  one  anothei-  in 
office.  It  was  all  the  more  natural  that  such  lists  should 
be  kept,  inasmuch  as  nothing  was  more  deeply  inherent  m 
the  sense  of  the  Greek  religion  than  the  desire  to  demon- 
strate the  unbroken  succession  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  the  immutable  fixedness  of  the  sacred  worahlp 
as  contrasted  with  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  Thus, 
e.  g.,  a  list  was  kept  of  the  priestesses  at  Argos,  and,  on 
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account  of  their  priestly  dignity,  also  of  the  kings  of  Sparta. 
It  became  customary  to  divide  and  distinguish  periods  of 
time  according  to  the  endurauiie  of  priestly  official  digni- 
ties. This  naa  followed  by  the  adoption  of  the  further 
usage  of  noting  remarkable  occurrences  which  easily 
escape  the  memory,  and  might  be  falsely  represented  by 
oral  tradition,  by  the  side  of  the  priestly  names  to  whose 
times  they  belonged.  Thus  in  particular,  the  sending 
forth  of  colonicB  was  early  recorded,  and  for  that  reason  the 
years  of  the  founding  of  colonies  belong  to  the  earliest  fixed 
points  of  chronology.  After  tlie  lists  of  priests  and  priests 
esses  the  names  of  other  official  persons,  as  the  Kmgs  of 
Sparta  and  the  Ephors,  and  in  the  other  States,  alter  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  office,  the  names  of  the  changing 
leaders  of  the  community  were  recorded;  a  usage  adopted 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ. 
To  this  time  belong  also  the  lists  of  the  names  of  tliose 
who  had  been  victorious  in  the  national  games,  and  thus 
acquired  the  right  of  being  known  and  named  every  where 
where  Greeks  dwelt,  whDst  the  names  of  the  priests,  kings, 
and  magistrates  enjoyed  authority  only  within  the  limited 
territory  of  a  particular  state.  Hence  it  became  usual  to 
designate  such  events  as  possessed  an  importance  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  state  according  to  Olympic 
victories.  Although  this  method  of  computation  by 
Olympiads  never  passed  into  tlie  ciyii  life  of  the  single 
cities  and  states,  yet  at  all  events  it  supplied  an  import- 
ant starting-point  for  a  common  history,  and  provided 
historical  science  with  a  technical  work  of  chronology, 
helping  her  to  arrange  in  comprehensive  order  contempo- 
raneous events  in  the  remote  departments  of  the  history 
of  the  individual  Greek  states.* 

But  not  only  was  historical  inqiufy  supplied  by  the 
national  sanctuaries  with  its  materials  and  the  beginnings 

«  See  N^to  VII.  Appendix. 
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of  a  determinate  chronology,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
conception  and  representation  of  historical  events  could 
not  withdraw  themselves  frona  the  influtnce  of  the  priestly 
institutions.  The  more  that  the  Pythian  Apollo  was  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  counsellor  and  guide  of  the  Hel- 
lenic commnnitiea,  and  that  their  welfare  was  believed  to 
depend  on  the  faithful  observance  of  his  statutes  and 
ordinances,  the  more  eager  were  the  endeavors  to  discover 
and  demonstrate  this  truth  in  histoiy.  In  other  words, 
the  priesthood  attempted  to  prove  from  actual  events  the 
literal  accomplishment  of  Apolllne  prophecies,  the  sure 
prosperity  of  the  communities  obedient  to  Apollo,  the  un- 
wearying providence  of  the  god  for  those  who  confided 
themselves  to  his  care,  and  the  precipitous  Ml  of  those 
who,  blinded  by  sinful  passion,  offered  resistance  to  him. 
Thus  the  history  of  the  Greek  families  and  states  came 
to  be  systematically  represented  in  a  manner  edifying 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  religion  of  Apollo,  and  dic- 
tated by  theocratic  interests.  It  is  known  to  what  a  degree 
even  the  historical  books  of  Herodotus  are  composed  from 
these  religious  points  of  view,  and  how  clearly  whole 
series  of  events,  such  as  the  foundation  of  Cyrene,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Cypselidse,  or  the  end  of  the  Mermnadse, 
have  been  artistically  elaborated,  so  as  to  tend  to  a  glori- 
fication of  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  And  it  was  long  before 
Greek  historical  writing  freed  itself  from  this  tendency. 
To  a  people  full  of  poetic  feeling  a  method  of  representa- 
tion of  this  kind,  pervaded  by  religious  fervor  and  deeply 
affecting  the  soul,  which  everywhere  established  a  miracu- 
lous connection  between  divine  wisdom  and  the  fortunes 
of  mankind,  was  far  more  welcome  than  a  purely  rational, 
impartially  coo!,  and  colorless  view  of  events. 

Finally,  in  treating  of  the  inSnence  of 

of^^l^ipi^oa"    the  institutions  of  the  oracles  on  Hellenic 

ture,  science.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  their 

own  interests    forbade  the    priests    of  the 
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oracles  to  neglect  attachiag  to  their  service  Tho  influonoo 
all  the  culture  and  science  the  possession  of 
which  promised  them  power  and  influence;  and  this  aa 
well  from  abroad  as  from  the  various  countries  inhabited 
by  the  Greek  nation.  In  the  great  sanctuaries,  whieb 
were  the  centres  of  Greek  commerce  with  the  world,  the 
prominent  phases  of  Oriental  culture  were  earliest  dis- 
played to  the  Greeks,  who  were  wise  enough  not  to  refuse, 
from  any  motive  of  one-sided  Hellenism,  to  recognize  and 
enter  into  advantageous  relations  with  them.  In  Dodona 
toleration  of  foreign  usages  was  already  a  settled  prin- 
ciple, and  the  influence  of  Lybia  especially  on  the  forma 
of  worship  there  was  acknowledged.  The  Lybian  Am- 
monium was  early  acknowledged  even  in  Delphi  as  an 
oracular  seat  of  equal  age  and  prestige,  and  Zeus  Ammon 
as  an  Olympic  god ;  and  Delphi,  by  way  of  Cyrene,  en- 
tered into  nearer  relations  to  him  ;  he,  too,  was  especially 
honored  by  the  cities  (such  as  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes) 
and  by  the  families  (such  as  the  JE^dxi)  which  were 
most  closely  attached  to  the  Pythian  god.  As  soon  as 
Egypt,  through  the  medium  of  the  Lybians  (vol.  i.  p. 
449  fi".),  was  opened  to  the  Greeks,  Delphi  gained  a  great 
influence  in  the  land  of  the  Wile.  Nowhere  did  the 
priests,  who  wandered  about  after  the  burning  of  the 
temple  (vol.  i,  p.  398),  meet  with  more  abundant  support 
from  princes  and  citizens  than  in  Egypt;  and  although 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  detail  how  muoh  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  the  Egyptians  surpassed 
the  Greeks,  above  all  in  the  departments  of  geometry, 
arithmetic,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  chronometry,  was 
communicated  to  the  Hellenes  by  means  of  those  sanctu- 
aries, yet  in  general  the  high  respect  paid  by  the  most 
cultivated  Greeks  to  Egyptian  antiquity  was  authorized 
by  the  Greek  oracles.  Greek  national  pride  did  not 
feel  wounded  when  men  like  Solon  were  represented  as 
scholars  of  Egyptian  priests.      To  the  arrangements  of 
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public  life,  liowever,  which  point  to  Egyptian  origin  be- 
longs especially  the  division  of  the  month  into  three 
decades,  which  early  supplanted,  among  the  Athenians  in 
particular,  the  Semitic  week  of  seven  days,  scattered 
traces  of  whose  use  are  still  perceptible.  This  arrange- 
ment certainly  rests  upon  priestly  influence,  since  the 
entire  order  of  time  proceeded  from  the  priests.* 

But  in  all  Egyptian  antiquity  nothing 
Thcdootriaaof  nvas  worthier  of  calling  forth  veneration 
of'heBoul*  ^  than  the  bdief  in  the  divine  origin  of  tlie 
soul  m  its  imperishable  nature,  and  in  the 
personal  responsibility  lesting  upon  it.  The  deep  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Egyptians  clung  to  this  belief  was  the 
be&t  element  m  theit  spiritual  life,  and  the  germ  of  their 
noblest  and  gi-andest  efforts  of  thought  and  action.  The 
Greeks  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  zealous 
searchers  after  truth,  and  their  general  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul  top  uncert^n,  for  it  to  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  resist  the  impressions  of  an  earnest  doctrine  of 
immortality,  supported  by  deep  conviction.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  but  that  intuitive  perceptions  of  this  kind  esiat«d 
in  the  Greek  nation  before  it  came  into  contact  with  Egypt 
— ancient  traditions,  which  had  fallen  into  the  background- 
in  the  Heroic  age  and  in  the  minds  of  warrior-tribes  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  life  and  vigor  of  action.  In'  any  case 
the  lasting  influence  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine  is  undeniable, 
and  the  Greeks  openly  confessed  that  in  these  matters  they 
were  the  scholars  of  the  Egyptians.  But  as  soon  as  this 
belief  struck  deeper  roots,  it  necessarUy  came  to  exercise  a 
deep  influence  on  the  inoral  consciousness  of  the  Hellenes. 
For  when  beyond  this  mortal  life  a  view  is  opened  into 
eternity,  the  immediate  result  is  a  total  change  in  the 
value  attached  to  life  and  the  gifts  bestowed  hy  it.  And 
since  the  priests  of  Apollo  were  anxious,  in  opposition  to 
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tlie  frivolous  love  of  enjoyment  to  which  the  people  in- 
clined, to  awaken  and  strengthen  in  the  latter  an  earnest 
moral  sense,  no  more  effective  means  offered  themselves 
for  the  promotiou  of  this  object  than  the  acknowledgment 
and  advancement  of  tlie  doctrine  of  immortality.  And 
that  thsy  actually  used  thtse  means  ia  evideat  from  the 
paintings  ill  the  pilgrims'  hall  immediately  adjoining  the 
Deiphie  temple.  This  hall  was  arranged  for  the  social 
meeting  of  the  visitors ;  and  its  walls  were  immediately 
after  the  wars  with  the  Persians  adorned  with  large  fres- 
coes by  Polygnotus.  In  these  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
was  the  Lower  World ;  the  essential  object  of  this  repre- 
sentation being  to  bring  the  Lower  World  before  the  specta^- 
tors  as  a  scene  of  retribution,  and  to  display  the  unhappy 
lot  of  those  who  pass  into  eternity  without  any  certain  hope. 
How  vast  is  the  discrepancy  between  these  ideas  and  the 
Homeric  views  of  life !  In  the  latter  the  vigor  of  vitality, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  the  happy  consciousness 
of  health  and  strength,  are  everything :  and  beyond  this 
life  is  nothing  but  an  awful  world  of  shades  and  ghosts, 
a  place  of  weakness  and  humiliation ;  so  that  the  life  of  a 
day-laborer  on  earth,  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  yet  incom- 
parably preferable  to  a  Hero-king's  powerless  after-life  in 
Hades.  Although  the  opposite  view  never  became  an 
article  of  popular  faith,  which  might  be  prfe-supposed  in 
every  Hellene,  like  the  veneration  of  the  Olympian  gods, 
yet  it  was  adopted  with  full  earnestness  by  those  among 
the  people  who  felt  deeper  religions  cravings,  and  was 
cherished  with  devout  fidelity  in  more  limited  circles,  which 
formed  themselves  inside  the  multitude  as  isolated 
communities.  And  although  these  secret  doctrines  or 
mysteries  principally  attached  themselves  to  the  religion 
of  Demeter,  yet  they  were  acknowledged  and  recommended 
by  Apollo  in  his  own  sanctuary.  In  Delphi,  above  all 
other  places,  the  worship  of  Heroes,  which  is  based  on  a 
belief  in  the  continued  personal  life  of  the  deceased  and 
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in  the  hcighteuiDg  of  their  power  in  death,  was  held  in 
honor.  Finally,  among  the  wiso  men  and  the  poets  who 
conDected  themselves  with  Delphi,  the  graver  view  of 
life,  which  most  strenuously  opposes  the  Homeric  concep- 
tions, is  also  most  decisively  put  forward.  Thus  in  the 
firel  instance  with  Heaiod,  in  wiiose  poems  life  on  eai-th 
appears  utterly  stripped  of  the  joyous  brilliancy  which 
Homer  spreads  out  over  it ;  for  with  Hesiod  life  is  a, 
sunken  and  fallen  state,  a  school  of  adversity  through 
which  man  has  to  pass  in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  under  the 
ohsia-vation  and  support  of  beatified  spirits.  Solon  de- 
clares death  to  be  better  than  life,  the  value  of  which 
he  measures  by  its  end.  Pindar  teaches  with  prophetic 
inspiration  the  divine  origin  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny, 
according  to  which  it  shall  at  some  fiiture  time,  freed  from 
sins,  return  into  blessed  communion  with  God.  These  are 
the  same  doctrines  which  Pythagoras,  who  was  believed  to 
bo  a  son  of  Apollo,  spread  abroad  in  wide  circles.  Here 
again  we  meet  with  the  belief  in  the  world  of  spirits,  iu 
the  gradual  refinement  of  the  Mien  soul  of  man ;  here 
again  we  recognize  the  aversion  from  every  frivolous 
attempt  to  make  the  gods  perceptible  to  the  senses  and  the 
same  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  a  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present,  towards  a  world  where  the  ti'ue  sua 
first  dawns  upon  man. 

A  further  change,  corresponding  to  this 
Usagce  of  burial  belief,  takes  place  in  the  idea  of  the  human 
Heroes.  body.     -For  if  with  death  everything  passes 

away,  the  body  of  the  dead  is  also  a  thing 
of  no  value  or  moment;  hence  it  is  given  up  to  the  flames 
before  its  beauty  is  destroyed  by  death.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  death  is  the  point  at  which  the  soul  first  enters 
upon  a  new  and  higher  existence,  this  existence  also  hal- 
lows the  externa!  encasement  of  the  soul ;  since  a  soul 
without  a  body  seemed  inconceivable.  Although,  then, 
the  Hellenes  did  not  follow  the  fashion  of  the  Egyptians, 
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who  with  superstitiouB  timidity  cluog  to  the  things  of  the 
body,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  outward 
encasement  of  the  soul  against  the  destructive  power  of 
nature,  yet  the  custom  of  burial  is  essentially  connected 
with  these  more  solemn  views  of  life  and  death.  Like 
the  seed  of  corn,  the  human  body  is  restored  to  the  earth, 
and  surrounded  with  fertile  soil  in  which  com  is  sown  and 
trees  are  planted.  The  growth  of  plants  becomes  a  con- 
solatory symbol  of  immortality,  and  the  remains  of  the 
dead  are  left  like  a  sacred  treasure  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
survivore.  The  Delphic  oracle  was  always  anxious  to 
encourage  the  veneration  of  relics  of  the  dead,  to  order 
the  restoration  of  sacred  remams  to  the  womb  of  their 
native  earth;  and  Delphi  was  also  the  home  of  the 
myth  of  the  djemon  of  the  infernal  regions,  Eurynomus, 
who  ate  the  flesh  of  the  buried,  but  left  their  bones 
untouched.* 

But  the  Delphic  oracle  not  only  en- 
deavored to  introduce  the  knowledge  and  ^^^_  ^""^^  "^ 
ideas  of  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of 
national  culture  in  Greece,  but  also  brought  the  tribes  and 
cities  at  home  into  a  wholesome  connection  with  each 
other.  Thus  it  pointed  the  Lacedemonians  to  Crete, 
Athens,  and  Lesbos  for  the  completion  of  their  native  cul- 
ture. It  followed  the  intellectual  development  of  all  the 
cities  and  knew  how  to  keep  itself  in  connection  with  the 
roost  eminent  men  of  the  nation.  Such  a  connection  the 
priests  of  the  oracle  could  not  spare,  if  they  wished  to 
maintain  themselves  at  the  height  of  civilization  and  to 
bring  into  their  service  the  best  powers  of  their  contem- 
poraries. The  oracle,  so  to  speak,  assembled  around  it  a 
spiritual  aristocracy;  nay,  it  even  assumed  the  right  of 
ehoosujg  the  wisest  out  of  the  nation,  and  sanctioning 
their  universal  estimation  as  such.     The  clearest  instance 

«  Soo  Qoa.  F^tr.  132  t.  Betnh,  Gr.  Liu.  il,,  3S0.  Hfiaiodio  Detounologj. 
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of  this  most  remarkable  relation  between  the  oracle  and 
tlie  people  is  that  of  the  "  Seven  Wise  Men." 

These  were  Hellenes  of  the  most  various  descent;  no 
theoretical  speeulatists,  but  men  of  clear  insight  into  life 
and  sound  principles  in  religion,  politics  and  morals,  who 
knew  how  to  comprise  their  knowledge  in  brief  pithy  say- 
ings.    They  belong  to  the  period  hi  which  the  gnomic  or 
aphoristic  wisdom  flourished,  the  period  subseqnent  to  the 
forty-fifth  Olympiad  (600  B.  C).   The  series  of  names  is  an 
uncertain  one,  for  besides  Pittacus,  Solon,  Thales,  Chilon, 
Myson,    Bias,    and    Cleobuius,    Periauder,    Epimenides, 
Anachai-sis,  and  even  Pisistratus  are  named.    They  form 
thus  no  close  col%e  appointed  in  Delphi,  but  stand  in 
unmistakably  close   connection  with  the  Oracle.     Their 
number  is  one  sacred  to  Apollo,  -their  wisdom  is  Del- 
phic ;  the  prize  of  wisdom  an  Apolline  tripod  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  legend,  passes  round  from  one  to  the  other. 
For  here  too  is  a  rival  contest,  but  a  contest  of  the 
noblest  kind ;  for  no  one  will  accept  the  tripod,  and  all 
declare  that  it  belongs,  as  does  all  wisdom,  to  Apollo  alone. 
Their  sayings  stand  inscribed  in  the  court  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  especially  the  two  profoundest  aphorisms,  which 
include  the    whole    mystery   of   the    Apolline    Ethics: 
"  know  thyself"  and  "  measure  in  all  thmgs."    The  first 
stood  as  a  greeting  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sanctuary ;  it 
contained  the  first  monition,  to  enter  into  one's  self  before 
completing  the  outward  forms  of  purification   and    ap- 
proaching the  divinity.     The  origmatora  of  these  pro- 
verbs, with  all  their  individual  differences,  stand  on  the 
common  ground  of  the  ApoUme  religion,  and,  therefore, 
the  god  acknowledges  their  wisdom  as  his  own,  and,  there- 
fore, they  institute  a  common  offering  to  him  in  his  outer 
court,  a  letter  of  wood,  the  fifth  of  the  alphabet  (E), 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  orthography,  may  signify: 
"  Thon  art."     They  thus  express  in  the  briefest  form  of 
an  enigma  faith  in  a  living  and  personal  God,  whom  man. 
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on  the  tlireshold  of  Hia  sanctuary,  may  approach  ouly 
with  deep  devotion;  and  they  aekaowledgo  him  to  be  the 
fountaiu-liead  of  all  human  wisdom.* 

Anioiig  the  Seven  1:3  one  who  reaches  fer 
beyond  the  circle  of  ApoUine  Ethics,— the  ^'"''*^ 
beginner  of  Greek  speculation,  Thales  of  MQetus.  The 
legend,  therefore,  allows  the  wandering  tripod  to  complete 
its  circuit  with  him.  In  him  for  the  first  time  the  Greek 
mind  asserted  itself  as  a  mind  searcliing  after  the  final 
cause,  as  a  philosophic  mind.  In  the  mixed  variety  of 
things  coming  into  life  and  going  out  of  it  he  sought  for 
an  element  which  he  might  regard  as  original  matter. 
That  he  designated  as  such  water,  was,  doubtless,  occa- 
sioned by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  native  coimtry. 
For  nowhere  was  there  in  an  equal  degree  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  a  generation  of  solid  out  of  liquid,  of  earthy 
soil  out  of  water,  as  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Miletus, 
where  the  muddy  Mteander  flows  into  the  sea. 

Here  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  Greet  mind  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  a  religiously  ethical  worldly  wisdom, 
but  to  explore  visible  things  and  to  obtain  command  over 
nature  by  endeavoring  to  explain  her  phenomena,  to  dis- 
cover her  laws,  and  to  define  her  qualities.  It  was  the 
mind  of  the  lonians  which,  propelled  by  an  unquenchable 
thirst  after  knowledge,  opened  up  this  path.  The  in- 
quiries of  Ionic  natural  philosophy  were  carried  on  by 
fellow-citizens  of  Thales,  especially  by  Anaximander  and 
Auaximenes.  But  in  a  city  like  Miletus,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  well-acquainted  with  the  world,  no 
speculation  abstracted  from  external  life  could  have  flour- 
ished and  attained  to  fame.  The  Ionic  thinkers  stood  in 
the  midst  of  active  life  as  proved  statesmen  and  wise 
counsellora  of  the  people.  By  means  of  the  connection 
with  Egj-pt  and  Babylon  they  increased  the  store  of  prac- 

aOn  the  seven  Sagea  cf.  Zoller  ffe,cJ.  d.  gr.  Pkit.  1.  82,  Eohren  De 
leptem  aapie,.libds  Bonn,  130?.  Perd.  Sohulti  in  Phitol.  smv.,  IflS  if. 
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tical  knowled  e  t  j,!it  a  n  ore  a  c  ate  a  t  n  mi  m- 
proved- navigat  on  nd  et  p  the  fi  t  sund  als  Uion 
the  whole,  however  the  lone  school  of  iLlos  jhy  be- 
came further  and  fu  tier  e.t  an"^3  fron  the  tendency 
toward  moral  tei  1  ng  an  Ith  b  gher  vi  iom  f  1  fe  for 
the  sake  of  which  Thales  was  chiefly  acknowledged  at 
Delphi  and  included  in  the  circle  of  the  Seven. 

In   Delphi    a   wisdom   was    sought    for 
The  Driphio    ^hicii  would  deepen  the  consciousness   of 
]]  iiijsop  y  ^^^  impress  upon  him  the  ordinances  of 

religion,  and  in  aticordaoce  with  these  also  establish  fixed 
and  regular  divisions  of  human  society.  These  results  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  in  Ionia.  The  Delphic  principles 
were  realized  in  Crete  and  8pai-ta ;  these  were  the  states 
after  the  heart  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  wo  are  accor- 
dingly informed  with  rtspect  to  the  wise  men  devoted  to 
him,  that  their  sentiments  were  Laconian,  But  what  in 
Crete  and  Sparta  had  only  been  attainable  by  the  force 
of  arms,  and  very  imperfectly,  was  to  be  effected  by  purer 
and  loftier  means,  by  the  power  of  internal  conviction,  in 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  The  latter  stands  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  Ionic  school.  It  is  careless  as  to  things 
external  and  to  the  whole  world  of  sensual  phenomena. 
It  desires  to  realize  itself  in  man,  and  to  show  itself  forth 
not  in  dogmas,  but  in  deeds  ;  it  is  called  into  life  by  the 
formation  of  a  community  of  men  who,  animated  fey  the 
same  love  of  virtue,  form  together  a  close  alliance,  in 
which  each,  like  the  column  of  a  Dorian  temple,  is  of 
importance  only  as  a  member  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  sacred  and  immutable  system  of  order, 
which  the  Pythagoreans  draignated  under  the  name  of 
Komim,  an  order  which  to  so  high  a  degree  unites  the 
various  persons  participating  in  it  in  one  union  that  all 
knbw  only  one  will,  one  law,  one  common  property. 
Here  religion,  philosophy,  and  political  constitution  are 
blended   into  one.      It  is  an  ideal  Sparta,  and  deiived 
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from  the  same  source  as  tbe  actual.  For,  like  Lycurgus, 
Pythagoras,  as  hia  very  name  shows,  has  received  his 
wisdom  from  Pythia ;  and  the  name  of  Themistoclea  ia 
given  to  the  priestess  said  to  have  communicated  to 
him  the  doctrines  afterwards  spread  by  him  through  the 
world.* 

"We  have  thus  been  enabled  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  the  priestly  institutions,  and,  above  all,  that  isaning 
from  Delphi,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  common  nationality, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  Hellenic  religious  worship,  in  the 
systems  of  festivals  and  of  chronology,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  deepening  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
nation,  in  the  conduct  of  colonization,  and  in  the  advance 
of  a  many-sided  mental  culture.  There  only  remains 
that  side  of  spiritual  life  on  which  the  peculiarities  of 
Hellenism  earliest  and  most  deeply  impressed  themselves ; 
the  field  of  art. 

In  this  field  nothing  seems  so  immedi- 
diately  connected  with  religious  worship  as  teotura."  ^'^  '' 
temple-ai-chiteetiire;  and  yet  it  is  on  this 
vei-y  head  that  it  ia  most  difficult  to  point  out  the  connec- 
tion and  the  determining  influence.  The  Greek  temple 
stands  before  us  in  its  completeness,  as  does  the  Homeric 
epos,  without  our  being  able  to  explain  its  origin.  It  is  a 
whole  complete  in  itself,  a  perfected  organism,  which  can- 
not have  been  joined  and  put  together  piece  by  piece; 
rather,  we  have  in  it  the  realization  of  one  idea,  and  all 
the  differences  demonstrable  in  the  monuments  are  nothing 
but  later  deviations  from  the  original  rule. 

The  Greek  temple  is  no  civic  common- 
hall,  but  the  house  of  a  god.     Hence  there    ^1="="'?  "■''=1''- 
°  t™ lure  in  stone, 

were  no  temples  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were 

*Cf.  MHIler  J^uncrii.,  SOi,  whew  the  oonnaeUoQ  iB  rightly  perOBired; 
only  that  what  ia  Delphian  is  throughout  called  Dorian  instead  of  the 
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Pelasgi,  ami  lioaored  their  Zeus  as  the  luvisiblc,  by  the 
pure  service  of  altars.  It  was  the  venera- 
tion of  eacred  symbols  and  figures  which 
first  awakened  the  desire  of  founding  a  place  worthy  of 
them,  *',  e.,  a  holy  place.  The  most  obvious  object  offer- 
ing itself  for  the  purpose  was  the  tree  eacred  to  the  divin- 
ity, and  forming  the  natural  sanctuary  of  the  latter.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  Greece  tree-sanctuaries  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity— AffoUo  placed  among  laurel-bushes,  and  Artemis 
in  the  trunk  of  the  cedar  or  the  elm.  In  the  next  place 
it  became  desirable  to  provide  a  more  lasting  and  fixed  pro- 
tecting roof  for  the  goda,  in  order  to  ensure  their  statues 
the  pledges  of  the  public  welfare,  against  robbery  and  aay 
offensive  touch.  While  it  is  not  improbable  that,  for  such 
a  hed^ng-in  of  the  statues,  the  wood  of  the  eacred  trees 
was  originally  employed,  a  fixed  style  of  architecture,  at 
all  events,  only  developed  itself  with  the  use  of  stone ; 
and,  after  the  Hellenes  had  begun  to  avail  themselves,  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  of  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  the  most  precious  material  supplied  by  tlieir 
hills,  they  also  arranged  and  formed  the  whole  edifice 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  materials.  It  was  a  free 
creation  of  tho  Hellenic  mind  ;  and  whatever  incidental 
information,  with  reference  to  technical  poinfa  of  architec- 
ture in  stone,  they  may  have  derived  from  nations  which 
had  been  engaged  in  architecture  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  its  spiritual  essence  the  whole  system  was 
purely  Hellenic,  and,  moreover,  after  its  fashion  new. 
For  a  people  aa  full  of  genius  and  inventiveness  as  the 
Hellenes  never  had  a  notion  of  building  in  despite  of  the 
natural  difference  of  (he  material,  and  of  applying  the 
same  treatment  to  square  blocks  of  stone  and  to  beams  of 
wood,  and  of  thus  imposing  upon  themselves  an  unbeara- 
ble yoke  in  the  development  of  their  sacred  architecture.  * 

«  Wo  Bee  now  in  the  Lyoian  monmnents  how  the  imitation  of  wood- 
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The  idea  which,  in  the  first  instance,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  tbe  Greek  temple  of  stone,  is  the  same  which  was 
the  standard  in  all  the  Hellenic  institutions  of  religious 
worship,  viz.,  the  strict  separation  of  the  sacred  and  the 
profana  For  this  reason,  the  rocky  soil  of  natural 
growth  is  levelled,  and  on  it  a  broad  terrace  raised  out  of 
hewn  blocks  of  stone,  partly  intended  to  give  to  the  tem- 
ple a  firm  foundation  and  a  secure  connection  with  the 
soil  of  the  land,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  on  its 
own  base  as  something  peculiar  and  established  under  fes- 
tive circumstances,  ■  and  to  raise  it  above  the  level  on 
which  men  pui^ue  their  daily  occupations.  The  purpose 
of  this  solemn  foundation-is  also  served  by  the  broad  steps 
cat  out  around  the  building,  three  in  number,  in  order 
that  for  the  sake  of  a  good  omen  tlie  right  foot  may  touch 
both  the  first  and  the  last  of  them. 

The  immediate  position  of  the  statue  must,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  purpose,  be  fixed,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
Aecordi^dgly,  strong  walls,  built  up  out  of  blocks  of  stone, 
surround  the  quadrilateral  space  of  the  cella  of  the  tem- 
ple, stretching  towards  the  east ;  like  thick  curtains,  they 
hide  tbe  view  of  the  statuefrom  every  unconsecrated  eye. 
Bat  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  accessible  and  visible. 
For  in  the  east  court  of  the  temple  stands  the  altar  for 
burnt-offerings,  and  those  who  sacrifice  on  it  wish  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  sight  of  the  divinity.  Accordingly,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  diminish  and  reconcile  the  contrast  between 
the  dark  space  within  and  the  surrounding  localities  with- 
out. This  is  attained  by  leaving  tbe  east  side  open ;  the 
walls  here  end  in  the  form  of  columns,  and  in  the  midst, 
between  the  two  pilasters  (ante),  rise  two  columns  indicat- 
ing the  front  of  the  building,  and  forming  together  with 
the  projecting  side-walls  the  anU-eeUa,  a  space  ftill  of 
light,  which  is  protected  from  without  by  nothing  but 
grating.  A  corresponding  space  is  added  to  the  heart  of 
the  building  in  the  west;  this  is  ih&posticm. 
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The  columns  and  pilasters  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  the  arcliitrave.  On  the  architrave  arise  anew 
vertical  props,  originally  only  over  the  axes  of  the 
columns  and  the  ante;  these  ai-e  the  triglyphs,  rectangular 
blocks,  the  intermediate  spaces  of  which  (the  metopes) 
remain  open  in  order  to  give  light  to  the  interior.  Beliind 
the  triglypha  rest  the  ends  of  the  stone  beams,  with  a 
slight  bearing  on  the  architrave ;  which  beams  form  the 
ceiling  with  others  crossing  them;  and  the  ceiling  now 
covei-s  the  whole  interior  of  the  sanctuary  like  a  network 
of  stone.  At  their  upper  end  the  triglypha  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  fresh  system  of  horizontal  beams. 
Am  the  columns  support  the  architrave,  so  the  blocks  of 
the  triglyplia  support  the  cornice  of  the  roof  of  the  tem- 
ple, by  throwing  its  weight  on  the  axes  of  the  columns 
and  the  pilasters.  The  weather-roof  again  extends  longi- 
tudinally oyer  the  entire  building  beneath,  by  forming  a 
triangular  gable  over  the  arde-eella  and  poatieus,  and  on 
the  planks,  allowing  the  rain-water  to  run  off  on  an  m-. 
cline  and  to  gather  in  the  gutter  of  the  roof,  whence  it  is- 
afterwards  emitted  through  the  open  jaws  of  lions,  with- 
out touching  the  lower  parts  of  the  building. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  Greek  temple.  Its  creation 
is  the  first  great  fact  of  the  development  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture after  the  migrations  of  the  tribes  ;  and  in  no  creation 
has  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  been  expressed 
in  so  real  a  manner.  In  so  far  as  temple-architecture  pro- 
ceeded from  Delphi,  Delphi  called  into  life,  in  this  re- 
gard as  in  others,  that  which  most  clearly  distinguishes 
Hellenes  from  Barbarians.  In  external  magnificence  the 
sacred  edifices  of  Egypt  could  not  he  surpassed ;  but  the 
Egytian  temples  are  an  agglomeration  of  a  mass  of 
separate  rooms  of  which  one  was  pushed  out  in  advance 
of  another,  while  the  temples  of  the  Greeks,  small  or 
great,  form  an  organic  whole  in  which  nothing  is  super- 
fluous or  arbitrary,  and  winch  allows  of  no  capricious  ex- 
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tension.  Every  part  of  it  is  a  necessary  member  of  the 
whole,  which  in  its  place  serves  the  common  end,  without 
being  anything  as  of  itself.  It  is  the  Kosmos  of  the 
Doric  state  brought  before  the  senses  in  stone.  The  whole 
is  ari-anged  according  to  the  simplest  numerical  propor- 
tions, and  yet  within  this  whole  there  exists  a  great 
variety  of  effective  mutual  relations  and  uses,  a  living 
contrast  between  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal,  the  open 
and  the  closed,  the  supporting  and  the  supported  ;  but  all 
Contrasts  dissolve  into  a  higher  harmony,  which  arises 
before  the  spectator  in  a  solemn  and  tranquillizing  calm, 
and  embodits  before  his  eyes  the  sacred  significance  of 
Measure  and  Law. 

This  moral  effect  of  the  building  is  to  be  deteriorated 
by  no  external  ornamentation,  such  as  the  thoughtless  art 
of  the  barbarians,  and  Greek  art  also,  so  long  as  it  was 
dependent  upon  them,  affected  (vol,  i.  p.  156) ;  the  inner 
formation  is  fully  to  display  its  truth  and  essence,  devoid 
of  covering,  like  the  body  of  a  wrestler.  Although,  then, 
something  is  added  to  the  stone  prepared  for  its  proper 
place,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  architectural  purpose 
belonging  to  it,  yet  this  is  no  mere  ornament,  delighting 
the  eye  like  a  pleasant  play  of  forms  or  colors,  but  its 
object  is  to  indicate  externally  the  purpose  served  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  by  the  individual  block.  If  the 
column  were  a  smooth  cylinder  of  stone,  it  would  suffice 
to  support  the  beams.  But  the  shaft  of  the  column  is 
fluted  from  top  to  bottom,  and  these  flutes  are  bo  arranged 
that  of  the  original  surfece  of  the  shaft  mere  ribs  remain, 
which  ascend  in  delicate  lines:  thus  the-  column  acquires 
for  every  spectator,  whether  he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
the  charaeter  of  a  part  of  the  budding,  carrying  the  eye 
upward,  and  at  the  same  time  destined  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
port. Accordingly,  flutes  arS  repeated  in  the  triglyphs, 
which  perform  the  same  service  for  the  roof  which  the 
columns  perform  for  the  architrave.    But  the  object  is  not 
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merely  to  indicate  the  effect  of  each  part  of  the  building 
Tant  also  to  exhibit  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another. 
In  this  two  ideas  are  particulai-ly  expressed,  according  as 
the  parts  of  the  building  are  free  from,  or  carry  any 
weight  above.  That  end  which  is  free  from  any  load  is 
moat  naturally  represented  by  a  wreath  of  ei'ect  leaves,  and 
that  heai-ing  a  load  by  a  pendant  wreath.  Finally,  evea 
to  those  parts  of  the  building  which  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  one  another  the  same  character  ought  to  be 
ascribed;  accordingly,  when  the  wall  becomes  pilaster, 
and  like  the  column  serves  to  open  a  space  and  afford  a 
support,  a  similar  external  character  should  be  attributed 
to  it  and  to  the  column. 

Thus  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  edifice  is  clothed  in  a 
transparent  covering  of  forms  which  are  added  by  the 
chisel  or  in  color.  They  express  the  idea  that  the  stone 
which  lay  as  an  inert  mass  in  the  mountains,  as  a  build- 
ing-stone for  the  house  of  the  god,  received  a  higher  being 
and  an  ideal  destiny;  of  themselves  they  are  nothings 
nothing  but  the  mirror  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  whole. 
But  even  here  no  arbitrary  decisions  may  be  applied ;  the 
language  of  forms  is  founded  on  a  symbolism  hallowed  by 
fixed  tradition,  and  admitting  of  no  deviation  firom  it  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  any  private  feney  of  the  par- 
ticular artist. 

The  whole  edifice  is  an  independent  conception  and  a 
free  creation  of  the  mbd,  without  any  prototype  in  nature. 
Nor  is  it  any  chance  invention,  but  a  production  with  a 
clear  and  conscious  purpose,  and  the  perfect  expression 
of  a  definite  tendency  of  the  mind.  And  since  this 
mental  tendency  in  every  respect  harmonizes  with  the 
spirit  animating  the  legislations  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  this 
style  of  architecture  might  well  be  called  the  Doric. 
Though  no  more  invented  by  Dorian  men  than  those 
political  systems  had  been,  yet  it  was  the  artistic  type  of 
the  state  which  was  to  he  realized  by  the  active  exertions 
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of  those  men  as  living  building-stones.  And  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  as  the  Doric  idea  of  the  state  was  essentially- 
developed  under  the  authority  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
same  was  the  origin  of  the  Doric  temple.  For  that  the 
latter  is  founded  on  priestly  ordioances  seems  to  follow 
naturally,  as  a  result,  from  the  feet  that  the  whole  temple- 
architectui'e  ia  based  on  a  severe  distinction  between  what 
is  due  to  the  gods  and  what  to  man.  But  who  could  have 
fixed  this  distinction,  except  those  cognizant  by  divine 
ordinance  of  the  divine  law,  L  e.,  the  priestly  families  ? 
It  was  a  I'ule  of  the  priests  that  in  the  Dorian  state  the 
doore  and  ceilings  of  private  houses  should  be  constructed 
by  means  of  the  saw  and  the  axe;  in  other  words,  the 
house  of  stone  was  a  privilege  of  the  gods,  and  their 
dwellings  alone  were  to  be  permanent,  and  to  withstand 
time.  But  not  only  the  material  of  the  temple,  but  also 
the  style  of  art  conditioned  by  it,  was  a  divine  priyilege; 
and  it  would  have  been  an  arrogant  enci-oacbment  upon 
the  rights  of  gods  for  a  mortal  to  let  staircases  lead  round 
his  house  or  to  ornament  his  dwelling  with  the  gable  of 
an  eagle  loof^ 

But  the  immed  nt  connection  between  the  system  of 
sacred  arcl  tectuie  indthe  Apolline  religion  is  clear  from 
Apollo  being  himself  designated  as  the  divine  architect  in 
the  legends  concemmg  the  foundation  of  his  sanctuaries. 
As  his  lyre  is  the  most  ancient  symbol  of  a  rhythmical 
joining  of  the  stones,  so  it  is  he  too  who,  according  to  the 
hymns  of  the  Delphic  temple,  passes  over  the  laud,  seek- 
ing for  the  places  welcome  to  his  eyes,  and  then  himself 
"laying  the  broad  stones  "in  order  to  found  his  dwelling^ 
which  m  executed,  under  his  superintendence,  by  artists 
whom  the  gods  befiiend,  such  as  Trophonius  jmd  Agamedes. 
The  development  and  spread  of  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  accordingly,  beyond  a  doubt,  connected  with  the 

•  Aato  ttereqniraiiuaeofascimcl  saw,  cf.  Relbraad  Plut.  Lyk.  IS. 
BHttieher  TekUi'nik.  Exems.  2,  p.  43. 
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same  sanctuary  from  which  the  foundation  of  Dorian 
states  ivas  eommenced.  In  different  states  tlie  ideas  of  art, 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  temple-architecture,  were  further 
and  further  advanced ;  and  though  perhaps  Crete,  where 
the  development  of  the  Doric  idea  of  state  was  earliest 
completed,  in  this  matter  afforded  a  precedent  to  the  rest 
(her  ancient  artist-guilds  in  particular  were  the  first  to 
arrive  in  the  treatment  of  marble  at  a  complete  command 
over  the  brittle  material),  yet  it  was  principally  the  Dorian 
states  on  the  Isthmus,  Corinth  and  Sicyoo,  the  inventive- 
ness and  industiy  of  whose  inhabitants  enabled  them  to 
bring  temple-architecture  to  perfection  (vol.  i,  p.  291). 
Doubtless  the  colonies,  also,  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  West  under  Delphic  guidance,  took  an  active  part  in 
these  operations,  and  exercised  a  lively  reaction  upon  the 
mother-cities.  And  since  it  was  a  Corinthian,  Spinthama 
by  name,  to  whom  the  rebuilding  of  the  Delphic  temple 
was  entrusted  in  the  58th  Olympiad  (B.  C.  545),  it  is 
clear  that  at  that  time  the  Corinthian  school  of  art  was 
regarded  as  that  in  which  the  idea  of  Doric  temple-archi- 
tecture had,  aeconjing  to  the  opinion  of  the  Delphic  priests 
reached  its  most  perfect  development.  * 

But  aMough  Doric  architecture  left 
ThaDoricand  ^  wide  field  for  human  inventiveness, and 
could  only  attain  to  a  final  settlement  of  its 
system  by  means  of  a.  succession  of  rival  endeavors,  yet 
it  was  from  the  first  strictly  bound  by  priestly  ordinances, 
and,  when  completed,  was  closed  against  any  fijrther 
change.  Accordingly,  it  could  as  little  as  the  Doric  politi- 
cal systems  be  received  and  adopted  everywhere:  gndonly 
extended  as  far  as  the  influence  of  Delphi  reached.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  arose  in  contrast  to  the  Doric  an  Ionic 
style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  creative  impulse,  free 
and  devoid  of  any  prohibitory  ordinance,  could  ( 
itself  with  greater  case  according  to  its  o 

»  Sci!  Ntte  IX.  Appendix. 
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Here  the  column  is  freed  from  the  relations  of  close  con- 
nection in  wliicii  it  stands  to  the  wall  of  the  temple.  Tlie 
cella  of  the  temple  and  tlie  hall  of  columns  stand  apart; 
a  free  arcade  of  columns  surround  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
temple.  Nor  is  the  single  column  any  longer  based  on  the 
common  ground,  but  each  receives  its  particular  base,  and 
appears  as  a  separate  object  with  separate  claims  of  its 
own.  Everywhere  the  strictly-defined  relations  between 
the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  of 
their  single  component  parts  towards  one  another,  experi- 
ence a  change  charocteiized  by  superior  freedom  and  ease. 
All  the  relations  expressed  in  the  architecture  reach  only 
to  the  nearest  portions  of  the  edifice.  Instead  of  a  single 
set  of  forms  being  alone  possible  and  admissible,  a  great 
variety  is  allowed,  and  local  and  personal  preferences  are 
permitted  more  free  play.  Thus,  while  in  all  Doric  edifices 
the  fiindameutal  law  with  regard  to  ornamentation  is  the 
strictest  chasteness,  and  ivith  regard  to  the  design  the 
Delphic  proverb,  demanding  measure  in  everything,  the 
lonians  on  the  other  hand  freely  employ  their  resources, 
the  abundance  of  wliich  they  rejoice  in  displaying,  so  that 
their  very  earliest  temple-edifices  exhibit  colossal  dimen- 
sions, as  the  Herteuin  in  Samos,  and  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus. 

Thus,  on  this  head  again,  as  well  as  in  Greek  coloniza- 
tion, we  find  a  double  centre  from  which  temple-arch itec- 
tecture  commenced  its  progress.  When  and  where  the 
germs  of  tho  Ionic  stylo  unfolded  themse'ves,  and  whether 
this  took  place  in  conscious  opposition  against  the  Doric 
style,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Ionic  developments  that  their  fixed  cen- 
tres and  determining  influences  admit  of  no  easy  demon- 
stration.  But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  germs  of  this 
anti-Doric  style  unfolded  their  freest  and  most  luxuriant 
growth  in  the  Ionia  of  Asia  Minor.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  in  the  eighth  century  the  iiifluPnce  of  Asia  Minor  upon 
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the  coast  of  the  European  country  commenced,  and  the 
Ionic  population  revived  from  their  oppression  by  the 
Dorians,  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture  also  gained  ground 
and  favor  in  Hellas.  This  took  place,  in  other  woi-ds,  in 
the  period  of  the  Tyrants.  When  Myron  built  at  Olym- 
pia  an  Ionic  treasury  by  the  side  of  the  Doric,  he  was 
making  a  demonstration  against  Dorism  and  the  uncondi- 
tioned dominion  of  the  Delphic  tripod,  (vol.  i.  p.  279). 
The  rise  of  the  Ionic  race  which  had  begun  at  Sicyon  was 
more  suceeasiully  and  completely  carried  out  at  Athens, 
Here  not  only  wore  buildings  in  both  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
styles  simultaneously  erected,  but  the  principles  of  the  two 
styles  were  internally  united.  Athens  was  able  to  unite 
the  Doric  observance  of  measure  and  severity  of  arttstic 
form,  and  the  law  of  perfect  internal  connection,  with  the 
apiritual  freedom  and  capability  of  modification  character- 
istic of  the  Ionic  style.  Thus,  in  this  matter  again, 
Athens  harmonized  the  contrasts  of  Doric  and  Ionic  in  a 
higher  unity.* 

The  plastic  art  is  equally  a  handmaid  of 
as  10  ar .  religion,  and  was  equally  trained  in  her  ser- 
vice. The  earliest  figure-representations  of  the  goda,  it  is 
true,  belong  tt  another  domain  than  that  of  human  art. 
They  are  pledges  of  the  divine  grace  and  of  the  proximity 
of  the  gods,  handed  down  to  men  by  miraculous  means, 
themselves  for  the  most  part  not  figures  formed  like 
human  beings  or  intended  to  lay  claim  to  any  degree  of 
resemblance  to  their  originals,  but  merg-formless  stones, 
square  logs,  pillars,  and  conical  blocks.  In  Delphi,  least 
of  all,  the  intention  prevailed  of  encouraging  attempts  to 
make  the  gods  human  and  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  and 
even  after  the  Greek  world  was  full  of  the  most  perfect 
statues  of  Apollo,  the  pointed  pillar  (obelisk)  remained 

«  Samoa  and  Bphosua  wera  the  cbief  places  of  the  lonio  stjle ;  in  par- 
tioolar  fts  oiigin  of  the  lonio  arrHogement  of  columns  was  oonnBcted 
with  the  EphcEiHQ  temples.     Vitr.  iv.,  1,  15;    Plin.  s.ixvi.,  irS. 
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tlie  moat  sacred  symbol  of  the  god.  In  the  first  instance, 
tlien,  rcligioa  only  so  fer  awakened  and  exercised  the  plas- 
tic impulse  of  the  Griseks  that  it  demanded  sa«red  utensila 
of  bronze,  the  requisites  of  sa^srifice,  vessels,  tables,  tripods, 
lamps,  candelabra,  basona  for  consecration,  etc.,  which 
had  to  be  conscientiously  fashioned  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  rules.  This  demand  ennobled  the  whole  activ- 
ity of  the  Hellenes  as  artisans.  It  accustomed  them  not 
to  content  themselves  with  satisfying  immediate  wants 
after  the  manner  of  common  handicraftsmen,  nor  even 
with  changing  the  forms  and  styles  of  their  work  arbi- 
trarily and  thoughtlessly,  according  to  the  whim  of  fash- 
ion, but,  in  the  same  spirit  which  rules  over  architecture, 
to  seek  the  corresponding  expression  in  form  for  the  pur- 
pose of  each  particular  vessel.  But  after  the  right  thing 
had  once  been  found,- the  beauty  of  which  consists  simply 
in  the  perfect  harmony  between  purpose  and  form,  it  was 
fiuthfully  held  fast.  Thus  the  whole  tectonic  art  of  the 
Greeks  .is  consecrated  by  a  higher  purpose,  and  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  that  moral  dignity  which  so 
manifestly  distinguishes  the  Hellenic  from  all  that  is  non- 
Hellenic. 

Meanwhile  religion,  not  only  in  poetiy, 
but  also  in  plastic  art,  led  to  a  representa-      Plastic  art  in 
tion  of  the  gods  in  human  form ;  for  after    tho  temple, 
temples  and    figured    representations   had 
come  to  be  considered  indispensable  adjuncts  of  most 
forms  of  divine  worship,  the  extension  of  the  latter  also 
required  a  large  increase  of  figures  to  be  adored  in  the 
new  homes  of  religion.     At  the  same  time  the  shapeless 
trunk  of  wood  came  to  be  set  in  order  and  arranged  in  its 
several  parts ;  the  symbols  of  the  divinity,  spear,  lyre;  and 
distafi",  became  part  of  its  shape ;  and  according  to  the  par- 
ticular local  myths  and  events  all  kinds  of  innovations 
were  permitted,  but  never  without  the  sanction  of  priestly 
authority.     Thus  Onatas    renovated    for  the  Phigalians 
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then  fit,uie  of  the  black  Demeter,  by  remodelling  the  ori- 
ginal foim  according  to  the  visions  of  dreaJne,  These 
leli^oiis  plastic  artista  were  carvers  in  wood;  for  in 
choosing  T&  their  material  wood,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
divimtj,  they  thought  to  find  in  it  something  connected 
with  the  divine  being.  Hence  the  figures  uf  Athene  had 
to  be  of  olive-wood.  Out  of  the  same  material  the  oracle 
bade  the  Epidaurians  carve  their  figures  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia.;  by  which  means  they  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledged the  Attic  Athene,  and  Athens  as  the  metropolis  of 
this  worship  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  olive. 
For  in  this,  we  must  remember,  the  national  importajice  of 
Delphi  above  all  consisted,  that  it  was  an  Amphictyonic 
sanctuary,  and  Apollo  an  Amphictyonic  god,  who  not 
only  provided  ftr  his  own  worship,  but  also  for  that  of  all 
the  other  gods,  who  animadveited  with  equal  severity  upon 
every  neglect  of  a  national  religious  worship,  whether  it 
might  be  that  of  Dionysus  or  of  Demeter  or  of  Athene, 
and  impartially  endeavored  to  advance  all  Hellenic  reli- 
gious systems,  and  to  regulate  them  according  to  fixed 
ordinances. 

Thus  in  this  domain  of  artistic  activity,  all  things  were 
bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  priests  and  by  close  relations 
with  religion.  But  although  the  divinity  jtself,  as  the 
object  of  adoration,  remained  in  an  unchanged  form,  yet 
it  accepted  freer  and  more  manifold  acta  of  homage, 
which,  with  the  growth  of  the  prosperity  of  individuals 
and  communities,  continued  to  flow  into  the  sanctuaries 
in  constantly  increaang  abundance.  Originally  these 
were  only  gifts  of  actual  value,  the  warrior's  spoil  of 
arms,  the  sailor's  share  of  his  profits,  paid  down  in  rude 
or  shaped  bits  of  metal.  Subsequently,  however,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  to  these  offerings  another  value, 
independent  of  the  weight  of  the  metal,  by  an  endeavor 
to  represent  significantly  the  relation  of  the  giver  to  the 
god,  and  thus  to  make  the  historic  gift  a  historic  monu- 
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ment.  This  opened  a  wide  range  to  aiti&tit  indention 
Permission  was  accorded  to  represent  the  goda  themselves, 
either  those  of  the  temple,  or  even  othei-.,  so  to  -^peak,  as 
guests  of  the  sanctuary.  At  the  same  time  use  wis  made 
of  the  abundant  store  of  temple  legeuds  ind  myths  of 
tlie  Heroes.  But  even  in  this  pomt  the  pnestlj  mfluente 
was  paramount,  and  placed  limits  upon  tlie  fiec  thoice  of 
the  artist.  Every  excessively  fiee  movement  appealed  as 
a  violation  of  religious  reverence.  Hence  no  divine  per- 
sonage might  be  represented  in  a  state  of  passionate  agi- 
tation, or  in  unbecoming  dress,  or  in  a  too  realistic  form ; 
no  poetic  myths  capable  of  giving  offence  were  tolerated  ; 
the  scenes  in  which  gods  were  introduced  as  actors  had  to 
correspond  to  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  rites  of  the 
temples,  and  all  the  forms  of  art  employed  to  the  tradi- 
tionary symbolism.  Particular  subjects  serving  to  glorify 
the  locality  of  the  temple,  as  e.  g.,  the  victorious  repulse 
by  Apollo  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Delphic  tripod,  were 
especially  welcome ;  and  those  artists  and  schools  of  art 
which  attached  themselves  closely  to  the  priestly  corpora- 
tions were  recommended  and  fevored  by  the  oracle  :  thus, 
above  all,  the  Cretan  Daidalidie,  who  believed  themselves 
to  have  been  insulted  at  Sicyon.  Famine  and  various  other 
plagues  lay  upon  the  land,  till  the  artists,  expiated  by  the 
command  of  the  Pythla,  continued  their  interrupted  work. 
And  this  also  explains  the  circumstance  that  to  the  plas- 
tic artists  was  conceded  the  right  of  representbg  their  own 
persons  on  the  dedicatory  gifis.  On  the  Amyclsean  throne, 
e.  g.,  the  whole  body  of  the  artists  who  had  been  engaged 
in  its  fabrication  were  visibly  represented.  They  were 
regarded  as  persons  in  the  service  of  the  divme  religion.* 

Thus  plastic  art  learnt  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  temples,  and  in  close  connection  with    , 
their  service,  to  accomplish  a  multlplieity 
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of  various  tasks.  Among  these  were  the  representation 
in  relief  of  stories  of  the  gods,  destined  lo  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  temples,  the  sacred  wells,  the  altars,  the  pedi- 
ments  for  dedicatory  gifts,  &c.,  and  the  erection  of  statues 
and  groups  of  gods,  which  were  to  eerve,  not  for  purposes 
of  adoration,  but  as  an-  edifying  realization  of  divine 
qualities  and  of  the  vicinity  of  the  divine  presence.  It 
was  very  natural  that  in  these  representations  the  human 
body  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  chosen  as  a  type ;  and 
hence  it  is  also  exceedingly  probable  that  here,  where 
nothing  was  more  consistently  avoided  than  arbitrary  per- 
sonal choice,  the  fixed  proportions  of  Egyptian  art  were 
taken  as  a  standard.  Of  this  we  are  expressly  informed 
with  regard  to  a  carved  figure  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  by 
Samian  artists.  This  wider  circle  of  temple-sculpture  also 
includes  the  nepresentation  of  priestly  personages,  who 
were  placed  in  rows  at  the  entrances  to  the  temples,  and 
thus  testified  to  the  age  of  the  worship,  as  well  as  to  its 
uninterrupted  connection  ;  further,  the  chairs  and  thrones 
of  the  gods,  of  which  the  most  famous,  the  work  of 
Bathycles,  stood  at  Amyclai  from  the  time  of  the  60th 
Olympiad  (^irc.  540  B.  C.),  serving  as  a  solemn  enclosure 
for  the  pillar-shaped  bronze  colossus  of  Apollo. 

Finally,  the  development  of  plastic  art  had  yet  a  third 
point  to  which  to  attach  itself  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
national  gods — viz.,  the  great  festive  games ;  for  nothing 
exercised  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  growth  of  a  na- 
tional plastic  art  as  the  ordinance  which  issued  from  those 
sanctuaries,  to  the  effect  that  the  victors  in  the  great  com- 
petitive games  might  be  honored  by  statues  in  the  courts 

of  the  temples.  About  the  time  of  the 
Influenae  of  the  Pisistratidje  the  first  statues  of  the  kind 
on  sQuipture.        Were  dedicated  at  Olympia.     On  this  head 

the  rule  obtained,  that  triple  victors  might 

be  represented  in  life-size  and  complete  likeness  to  nature.* 

*  For  a  wooden  statue  of  the  Pjthian  Apollo  see  Diod.  ].,  98.  Rows  of 
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A  perfect  gymnastic  training  was  in  itself  an  artistic 
pevforniance,  a  creation  of  art,  wliich  the  Hellenes  ac- 
coinplished  upon  tlieir  own  persons.  When  one  from  out 
of  the  number  of  j-oiithful  rivals  had  perfectly  solved  this 
task,  the  impr^on  of  this  living  work  of  art,  in  which 
gods  and  men  delight,  was  not  to  pass  away  with  the 
short  festival.  Accordingly  the  services  of  art  were 
called  in  to  preserve  in  the  memory  of  the  Hellenes,  by 
means  of  lasting  materials,  the  blooming  vigor  of  the 
victor's  youth,  and  to  assemble  round  the  habitations  of 
the  gods,  the  centres  of  the  nation,  a  band  of  chosen 
youths  in  imperisliable  forms,  calling  upon  coming  genera- 
tions to  imitate  their  prowess. 

What  was  required  was  a  copy  of  an  artistic  model : 
hence  fidelity  was  above  all  things  'requisite,  in  order  to 
briDg  before  the  eyes  the  swelliBg  muscles,  the  sinewy 
build,  the  broad  chest  which  had  proved  its  strength  in 
the  race.  In  this  case  no  external  ordinances,  no  strange 
regulations,  beset  the  artist:  no  bodUy  proportions  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  nations  could  maintain  themselves. 
Art  was  freed  from  its  fetters,  and  in  the  perfect  human 
body  its  one  aim  was  placed  before  it— an  aim  fixed  and 
near  at  hand,  but  ideal  at  the  same  time.  By  these 
means  the  sculpture  of  the  Hellenes  was  led  into  the 
paths  peculiar  to  it. 

The  youths  of  Hclla=!  appeared,  trom  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  fvol.  i.  p.  304),  naked  in  the  wrcstling- 
gi-oundi;  nor  could  art  represent  them  otherwise.  For 
the  more  the  Hellenes  artistically  developed  their  body, 
the  less  notion  had  they  of  being  ashamed  of  it.  They 
too,  it  is  true,  well  knew  the  body  to  be  the  seat  of  sensual 
appetitics,  and  were  well  aware  of  the  direct  opposition 
between  its  nature  and  the  spirittial.     But  we  must  re- 
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mombcr  how  all  their  efforts  were  "directed  towards  pre- 
venting the  continued  existence  of  this  contrast  as  an  in- 
dissoluble and  painful  opposition,  and  towards  overcoming 
it,  developing  the  botiy  according  to  fixed  laws  and  dis- 
eipline,  and  thus  effecting  a  harmonious  union  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  man  by  a  spiritualization  of  the 
sensual,  and  sensualization  of  the  spiritual,  "While  then 
the  barbarians,  who  had  not  succeeded  in  glorifying  the 
human  body  ao  as  to  make  it  a  sight  agreeable  in  the  eyes 
of  tbe  gods,  might  shyly  and  timidly  hide  and  cover  it, 
the  Hellenes,  in  perfect  simplicity,  presented  it  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  noble  object  in  visible  creation. 

Such  was  the  triple  connection  between 
Connection  be-  religion  and  plastic  art,  and  by  this  the  art 
and  piBBtiu  ait.  of  the  Hellenes  became  peculiar  and  nar 
tional,  for  originally  it  was  not  so.  The 
Hellenes  came  to  polytheism  and  idol  worship,  as  we  saw, 
through  contact  with  the  East  (vol.  i.  p.  62).  They  also 
introduced  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  things  which 
belong  to  the  technics  of  religion  both  as  regards  the 
method  of  symbolical  expression  and  the  form  and  equip- 
ment of  the  idols.  The  Phcenicians  were  the  medium  of 
transmission;  through  them  the  Greeks  learned  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians;  of  the  Egyptians,  the  art  of 
workuig  in  stone  and  the  plastic  ti-eatment  of  the  human 
body ;  of  the  Assyrians,  weaving  and  compositions  in  re- 
lief abounding  in  figures.  Carpet-patteras  were  imitated 
in  colors,  and  we  find  on  the  painted  clay  vases  of  Rhodes, 
Thera,and  Melos  the  same  decorations,  the  same  fabulous 
figures  and  rows  of  animals  which  were  usual  among  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  Phcenicians  themselves 
were  not  a  people  characterized  by  creative  art,  but  in  the 
working  and  practical  applications  of  bronze  they  were 
well  expeiienced,and  were  in  this  the  teachers  of  the  Greeks. 
Besides  the  foreign  nations  of  the  East  there  were  those 
related  to    the    Greeks,   especially   the    Phrygians    and 
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the  Lycians,  whose  methods  in  art  were  transported  to 
Hellas,  as  the  moaumeats  of  the  heroic  age  testify  (vol.  i. 
|jp.  157i  158).  There  was  thus  developed  a  decorative 
art  of  large  extent  which  called  into  being  a  multitude 
of  different  branches  of  industry  exercising  in  manifold 
ways  both  hand  and  eye— but  no  contrast  is  to  be  drawn 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  between  what  is  Hellenic  and 
■what  is  barbarian. 

Very  gradually  and  modestly,  after  the  period  of  the 
migrations,  the  Hellenic  mind  made  itself  felt  by  its  not 
only  receiving  and  imitating,  but  by  beginning  to  act 
spontaneously.  Egyptian  as  well  as  Assyrian  art  had 
stiffened  into  traditional  and  conventional  forms.  As  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Greeks  now  wakened  into  life, 
foreign  tradition  could  not  satisfy  it.  New,  fresh  in- 
fluences were  stirring  within  the  dry  husk;  and  this  gentle 
transition  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Dsedalus.  A 
higher  being  animates  the  inert  material ;  the  stone  image 
frees  itself  from  the  wall  behind  it,  with  which,  among  the 
Egyptians,  it  had  grown  together;  it  begins  to  live,  it 
steps  forth.  The  artist  is  no  Longer  content  to  repeat  in 
mere  handicraft  old-fashioned  types;  he  seeks  to  present 
in  space  what  the  fancy  of  the  poet  beholds  in  imagina- 
tion ;  and  how  the  poet  here  precedes,  opening  the  way 
for  the  plastic  feculty,  is  shown  in  the  shield  of  Achillea 
described  by  Homer,  an  ideal  min-or  of  human  life,  a 
model  of  artistic  composition,  the  prophecy  and  pledge 
of  future  achievements. 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  these  germs  unfolded 
slow  growth  is  characteristic  of  all  important  develop- 
ments of  Greek  civilizadon.  Art  remained  concealed, 
cultivated  by  hereditary  guilds,  and  developing  at  differ- 
ent places  in  separate  schools.  What  gave  this  develop- 
ment its  peculiar  direction,  however,  was  its  many-s' ' 
ness  and  its  connection  with  all  intellectual  life  and  with 
public  life.    By  this  it  acquired,  in  contrast  witli  the  court- 
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art  of  the  heroic  age,  a  republican  character,  and  shared 
in  the  elevation  of  the  life  of  the  community.  As  Sparta 
rose  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  Hellenes  and  a  centre  of 
popular  culture,  we  find  there  a  master  of  art  who  made 
his  native  city  illustrious,  Gitiadea,  the  oldest  renowned 
master  of  European  Greece,  a  man  who  was  at  once  a 
worker  in  bronze,  an  architect,  and  a  composer  of  hymns. 
He  ornamented  in  relief  the  bronze  plates  which,  in  old 
Phcenician  style,  covered  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis  of  Sparta,  and  made  the  statues 
■  of  Aphrodite  and  Artemis  under  the  tripods  in  Amyclse, 
the  trophies  commemorative  of  the  Messenian  wai-s. 
Other  Spartan  masters  are  also  mentioned,  such  as  Sya- 
dras  and  Chartas,  who  again  stand  m  connection  with 
Corinth  as  well  as  with  Ehegium,  the  colony  of  Chalcis. 
The  entire  school  is  connected  with  the  Chalcidian' bronze 
interest,  and  what  we  know  of  inventions  of  Corinth  in  the 
period  of  the  Baochiadee  (vol.  i,  p.  291)  and  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  its  trireme-building  about  the  date 
01.  19,  1;  B.C.  704,  proves  satisfectorily  that  at  this  time 
a  very  matured  and  varied  system  of  the  technics  of  art 
was  established  in  the  Peloponnesus.* 

In  the  following  century  art  makes  more  rapid  progress ; 
first,  in  consequence  of  the  inventions  in  the  arts  in  which 
the  different  schools  of  art  vied  with  -each  other.  Men 
had  long  known  how  to  set  up  statues  of  larger  size  in 
bronze  by  festening  together  with  pins  and  clamps  the 
plates  which  had  been  wrought  with  hammer  and  chisel 
and  thus  uniting  them  so  as  to  form  the  whole  figure. 
But  their  mechanical  combination  stUI  remained  imperfect, 
and  the  visible  joints  and  seams  ■  '  '  '  " 
On  Chios,  the 
where  trade  and 


injured  the  effect 
island  of  the  Homeridse, 
industry  flourished  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  the  art  was 
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invented  of  thorougMy  imitiag  plates  of  iroD,  and  then 
doubtless  of.  other  metals,  by  the  application  of  fire  and 
the  employment  of  easily  fusible  metals  as  a  cementing 
medium.  Thus  the  fragmentary  work  became  a  perfect 
whole;  and  the  first  success  of  this  method  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century  so  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  Greek  world  that  Glaucus,  the  inventor,  became  a 
man  of  wide  renown.  Probably  the  products  of  his  island 
served  him  in  good  stead.  Chios  has  been  noted  from  olden 
time  for  its  abundance  of  rtsinous  shrubs ;  and  resinous 
substances  are  especially  employed  to  keep  the  external 
air  from  the  place  of  soldeiing,  and  thus  secure  the  success 
of  the  process. 

Of  far  superior  moment,  however,  was  a 
second  invention,  by  means  of  which  the  jnXunae"  '"^ 
two  most  important  branches  of  plastic  art, 
the  forming  in  clay  and  working  of  metal,  were  brought 
into  a  conneetion  with  one  another.  For  although  the 
art  of  Glaucue  had  already  pointed  out  the  way  of 
combining  the  parts  of  larger  works  into  a  perfect  whole, 
yet  this  connection  was  after  all  only  one  efiected  after 
the  completion  of  the  work :  the  artist  in  metal  had  to 
work  piece  by  piece,  and,  as  long  as  it  was  not  known 
how  to  deal  witli  bronze  except  in  a  solid  state,  was  con- 
fined in  his  labor  to  givmg  the  desired  form  to  the  metal 
by  blows  of  the  hammer.  He  could  obtain  no  general 
view  of  the  whol^  work  till  he  had  laboriously,  as  it  were, 
glued  together  its  difierent  parts.  The  artist  in  clay,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  unable  to  give  permanence  and  a 
monumental  dignity  to  the  works  of  his  hand,  which 
gradually  passed  further  and  ftirther  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  handicraft. 

It  was  then  that  the  inventive  mind  of 
the    Samians  succeeded    m   aiscovenng   a    g jjop,  ^j  ^^t. 
harmoniKing  mean  between   the  two  arts. 
Thev  pur«u>-d  the  i<lpa  of  Glaucns,  of  calling  fire  to  the 
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artist's  aid,  iu  order  to  make  metal  obedient  to,  and  flexi- 
ble by,  the  will  of  man.  Tiie  liquid  bronze  is  poured 
round  a  fixed  core;  flowing  down  from  above,  be- 
tween this  core  and  tlie  carrfully-modelled  sides  of  the 
mould,  it  exactly  fills  up  aU  cavities  and  channels,  and 
accurately  fits  itself  into  every  fold  of  the  earthen  mould. 
In  the  shape  designed  by  the  artist  it  is  solidified  into  its 
pi'evioua  firmness;  the  earthen  monld  is  broken  up,  and 
the  fragile  model  of  clay  appears,  as  by  magic,  changed 
into  brilliant  metal;  slim,, light,  and  mobile,  but  firm  and 
strong,  resisting  the  inroads  of  time  and  of  every  kind  of 
,  weather,  a  lasting  monument  to  adorn  the  public  market 
and  the  streets. 

The  Phffinicians  had  bronze  vases  cast  in  mbuHs;  but 
the  application  of  casting  to  plastic  works,  the  forming 
the  metal  around  a  core  was  still  essentially  a  Greek  in- 
vention, and  with  it  the  plastic  impulse  of  the  Hellenes 
was  first  completely  set  free.  The  plastic  art  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  expensive  and  unwieldy  material 
of  marble ;  and  a  successful  work  of  art  could  be  multi- 
plied according  to  fancy.  This  possibility,  as  weU  as  the 
lightness  of  founded  works,  in  which  the  Greeks  attained 
to  great  mastery,  gave  rise  ta  a  more  widely-spread  trade 
in  objects  of  art ;  in  short,  a  new  life  began  to  pervade 
tha  whole  world  of  art,  and  ta  cause  the  latter  to  pene- 
ti-atQ  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  feme  of  this  beneficent  invention  is  unanimously 
connected  by  the  ancieafs  with  the  name  of  Theodoras  of 
Samos,  which  name,  altcrnatmg  with  that  of  Telecles, 
frequently  recurs  in  a  family  of  artists  in  the  island,  so 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty 
between  the  different  generations.  Already,  previously  to 
the  time  when  the  Bacchiadse  were  overthrown  at  Corinth 
— i.  e.,  about  the  25th  Olympiad  (B.  C.  680)— a  Theo- 
dorus,  together  with  Ehcecus,  by  the  invention  of  bronz»- 
founding,  established  the  high  reputation  of  the  Samian 
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school  of  artists,  in  whicli  the  tectonic  and  plastic  art, 
and  works  in  gold  and  silver,  were  can-ied  on  as  branches 
of  a  common  development  of  artistic  skill.  This  was 
developed  in.  connection  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  Samian 
Here,  in  which  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  tasks  waa  set 
to  the  inventive  spirit  of  art.  Thence  ita  fame  spread 
over  distant  re^ons.  In  Sparta,  the  Scias  was  built  from 
the  design  of  Theodoras— a  round  assembly-hall,  pro- 
bably destined  for  the  musical  contests  at  the  Carnean  f^- 
tivals  (vol.  i.  p.  236),  for  the  tent-like  roofing  of  which  a 
texture  of  cast  rods  was  probably  employed.  * 

In  Crete  also,  as  in  Chios  and  Samos, 

,  ,      ,         ,  ,  ThB  Cretans, 

there  were  ancient  schools   whose  art,  "" 


well  as  the  political  and  religious  wisdom  of  the  ( 
reached  back  into  the  age  of  Minos.  Tho  same  thing  was 
true  in  Naxos  and  the  other  wealthy  sea-ports.  Activity 
in  art  increased  with  the  profits  of  commerce.  About  the 
37th  Olympiad  (B.  C.  630)  CoImus,  from  the  tenth  of  the 
gains  which  the  first  unintentional  voyage  to  Tartessus 
hrought  him  fpage  47),  consecrated  in  the  Herteum  of 
Samos  a  bronze  caldron  supported  by  three  kneeling 
colossi.  Soon,  however,  these  caldrons,  tripods  and  other 
vessels  no  longer  sufficed.  The  dedre  was  felt  to  give  to 
the  gods  that  which  bad  a  richer  significance;  and  in  this 
tendency  the  Tyrants  especially  gave  advancement  to  art. 
The  seventh  century  was,  as  we  know,  their  flourishing 
period.  They  held  in  their  hands,  first,  considerable 
pecuniary  means,  with  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  pub- 
lic works;  their  power  rested  on  the  industrial  classes, 
their  policy  was  to  honor  the  national  sanctuaries.  All 
this  was  favorable  to  art.  There  now  begin  the  great  ■ 
votive  gifts,  m  the  invention  and  completion  of  which 
mechanical  mastery  of  details  developed  into  higher  exe- 

•  On  the  Tix^i  TAoOitou  sae  Oveclieek  Si^Iiri/lqmllen,  p.  47.  On  the  in- 
TBEtion  of  bronzB-fonuding,  p.  *8  f.  Cf.  R.  EBcetar  iiiier  die  altes'ea  Hera- 
UldeT,  p.  17. 
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cation.  Poetry,  especially  the  epos,  which  had  mean- 
while unfolded  to  maturity,  aided  advancing  art.  All  the 
cycles  of  myths  had  been  sung  through  and  become 
Imown  to  the  people,  an  inexhaustible  material  for  the 
plastic  artist ;  and  the  chest  of  Cypselus  shows  how  it  was 
employed  (vol.  i.  "p.  296).  The  period  of  the  Tyrants  was 
a  passing  one,  but  the  elevation  of  trades  and  the  fruitful 
coastwise  traffic  which  it  had  brought  in  remained  and 
was  jet  more  advanced  by  the  opening  up  of  Egypt  (vol. 
i.  pp.  450,  451),  and  the  rise  of  Philhellenic  princes  in 
the  East.  "While  thus  gr^at  means  were  pi'ovided  for 
Greek  art  and  more  important  tasks  contmually  set  be- 
fore it,  gymnastics  were  developing  simultaneously  among 
the  people,  and  the  pahestra  became  the  proper  school  of 
popular  plastic  art.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tyrants 
new  popular  festivals  were  instituted  (p.  36) ;  statues  of 
athletes  moi-e  and  more  filled  the  temple-courts  of  the 
gods.  In  these  works  Hellenic  art  received  the  impresa 
which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  every  other  people. 
After  it  had  learned,  m  connection  with  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  religious  eamestDcss  and  respect  for  ti-aditiou ;  and, 
in  connection  witli  the  votive  gifts,  had  gained  power  to 
connect  thoughts  rich  in  meaning,  and  a  fruitful  union  with 
Poetry,  it  acquired  in  the  pal^tra  an  understanding  of 
nature  and  truth  of  nature,  an  abundance  of  motives  and, 
aLso,  that  plastic  repose  which  can  only  reign  when  the  dis- 
union between  the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal  being  is  over- 
come. All  these  eircumstanc*«  united  to  allow  in  the  axth 
century  a  truly  national  art  to  come  into  bebg ;  and  this 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  individual  masters  won  recog- 
nition beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their  homes,  and 
awakened  in  the  separate  schools  the  need  of  placing  them- 
selves in  connection  with  each  other.  Art  seeks  renown. 
Wheii  artisans  then  become  artists,  they  are  impelled  to  go 
abroad  that  they  may  let '  &therland  and  world '  act  upon 
them,  and  may  measure  themselves  with  foreign  masters. 
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The  guild  becomes  subordinate ;  contact  witli  the  life  of 
the  community  becomes  more  manifold,  and  the  eonatraint 
of  priestly  tradition  is  gradually  set  aside.  In  this  way, 
about  the  50l;h  Olympiad  (B.  C.  580)  Dipcenus  and 
Skyllis  firat  step  forth  oiit  of  the  sphere  of  their  craft ; 
two  Cretan  masters,  the  first  statuaries  in  marble  famous 
in  all  Greece.  They  work  in  Argos,  Sicyon,  Cleona, 
and  Ambracia.  They  excite  the.  envy  of  the  native 
artists  but  yet  leave  behind  a  permanent  influence.  The 
Peloponnesus  was  made  fruitful  anew,  and  as  at  an  earlier 
date  music,  gymnastics,  and  civil  order  came  from  Crete 
to  tlie  peninsula,  so  now  plastic  art  was  transplanted  there 
by  Cretan  Diedalidje.  In  connection  with  native  working 
in  bronze  it  received  a  great  impulse,  and  although  the 
eastern  schools  of  art,  the  schools  of  Chios,  Naxos  and 
Samos,  stiil  continued,  yet  they  were  surpassed  by  the 
Peloponnesiao.  These  now  come  into  the  centre  of  the 
Greek  world,  especially  the  schools  of  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
Argos  and  Mgma.  Canachus,  the  first  renowned  master 
of  Sicyon  already  works  for  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo-worship,  Thebes  and  Mile- 
tus. Still  more  important  were  the  iEginetan  and  Argive 
schools.* 

J^gina  wag  by  nature  destioed  to  become 
the  staple  place  of  trade  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  °  ^""'  ™^' 
Here,  as  in  Crete,  a  native  exercise  of  art  had  survived 
out  of  the  times  of  the  ancient  Achseans,  which  connects 
itself  with  the  name  of  Smib's ;  here  Dorian  families  hud 
come  amongst  the  Ionian  inhabitants,  and,  as  in  Epidau-  - 
rus,  established  a  Doric  political  system.  The  severity 
and  rigid  one-sidedness  of  the  latter  had  least  of  all  admit- 
ted of  its  being  carried  out  on  the  island  of  traders,  which 
was  accordingly  peculiarly  adapted  to  become  the  centre 
of  Phidon's  reforms  (vol.  i.  p.  273).  The  Dorian  reaction, 
victorious  on  the  mainland,  was  equally  impotent  to  hinder 

•  On  Canaolius  of.  Ovcibeok,  p.  76. 
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the.  islanders  in  their  development,  which  was  unusually 
fevored  hy  the  close  neighborhood  to  one  another  of  the 
eminent  AchtBan  families,  the  Ionian  trading  popuJatioa 
und  Dorian  soldiery.  Their  bi-isk  maritime  trade  brought 
them  early  news  of  eyery  new  adyanco  of  Greek  civiliza^ 
tion,  and  they,  so  to  speak,  accompanied  the  first  Greek 
mariners  to  Egypt  and  to  Italy.  An  especially  close  inter- 
course and  spiritual  relationship  existed  between  them  and 
the  Samians.  Both  practice  the  same  worship  of  Here. 
The  new-Ionian  population  of  Samos,  it  will  be  remembered, 
doiived  its  immediate  origin  from  ^gina  and  Epidaurus 
(vol.  i.  p.  142).  This  intimate  connection  explains  the 
cLrcumstance  that  the  ^ginetan  sculptor,  Smilis,  made  for 
the  Samians  their  statue  of  Here.  They  adhered  to  the 
other  aa  a  colony  to  its  mother-city.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  Samian  invention  of  bronze-founding  nowhere  met  with 
a  readier  reception  than  at  .^^na.  Here  aitistahad  formed 
in  clay  fixim  a  very  early  date,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gymnastic  art,  introduced  under  Doric  legislation  flourished, 
so  that  the  art  of  founding  in  bronze  at  ^gina  met  with 
both  the  best  preparatory  school  and  the  worthiest  tasks. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
the  school  of  the  .^Iginetans  has  a  national  reputation. 
Gallon  still  makes  tripods  for  Sparta  after  the  earlier 
pattern,  but  Glaucias  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the 
representation  of  victors  in  the  most  varied  postures,  for 
he  represents  them  even  in  their  preparatory  practice  by 
which  they  have  gained  their  excellence.  The  artists 
already  so  completely  master  the  human  body  that  no 
posture  is  too  difficult  for  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
animal  body.  For  statues  of  racers  and  horses  harnessed 
to  chariots  had  to  be  erected  at  Olympia,  and  also  other 
monuments  in  which  the  distant  colonies  wished  to  see 
both  their  valor  and  their  love  of  art  attested.  So  the 
Tarentines  after  the  bloody  battle  with  the  Peucetians. 
They  found,  however,  no  more  skilful   master  than  the 
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.^ginetan  Onataa,  who  represented  la  bronze  groups 
abonnding  in  figures,  men  fighting  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, and  heroes  taking  part  in  the  conflict.  His  activity 
extends  into  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  rivalry  with  the  J^ginetans  stood  the 
school  of  Argos,  which  had  first  received 
art  from  Lycia  and  then  new  impulse  through  the  two 
Cretan  artists.  Here  also  there  were  largo  work-shops  for 
monuments  of  victory  and  groups  of  statues ;  race  horses 
were  represented  here  with  especial  truth  to  nature.  The 
Argive  school  reached  its  height  in  Ageladas  as  did  the 
iEginetan  in  Ouatas.  Both  worked  togetlier  on  the  Del- 
phinian  votive  offerings  of  the  Tareotines  in  465  B.  C. 
The  schools  of  Argos,  .2Egina,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Sparta, 
are  all  connected.  Their  flourishing  condition  attests  the 
preponderance  wliieh  the  Dorian  peninaula  had  among 
the  Hellenes  in  the  fifth  century.  It  rests  essentially  on 
gymnastic  art.  As  far,  then,  as  the  character  of  the 
gymnastic  art  is  Dorian,  the  art  which  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  nature  repre- 
sejited  the  naked  body  of  the  wrestler  and  runner,  might 
be  called  a  Doric  plastic  art  as  contrasted  with  an  Ionic, 
which  prefers  softer  forms,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
national  fashion  of  dress,  loves  to  surround  its  figures 
with  flowing  garments.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out 
such  contrasts  as  these.  We  have  seen  how  that  which 
we  usually  style  Dorian  originates  for  the  most  part  in 
Delphi ;  and  then  the  whole  history  of  art  teaches  that 
the  Hellenes,  in  their  artistic  creations,  pass  far  beyond 
the  natural  distinctions  between  the  races ;  and  the  whole 
history  of  art  among  them  is  nothing  but  a  restless  eflbrt 
after  a  more  and  more  perfect  expression  of  their  common 
nationality.  The  elevation  of  art  begins,  therefore,  with 
tlie  wanderings  of  the  artists  and  the"  interchanges  of  the 
schools ;  it  therefore  prospers  most  abundantly  where 
races  meet  together,   and   its   influence,    there- 
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fore,  extends  far  beyoad  the  Eearest  home  ch-cles.  The 
PeloEonnesians  work  for  Athens,  for  Thasos,  for  Epi- 
dairmus  in  Illyria,  for  Tarenfinea  and  Siceliota,  as  well 
as  for  Milesians.  Thus  completely  do  ali  Hellenes 
find  in  art  their  spiritual  unity ;  and  therefore  the  far- 
thest colonies  are  most  zealous  to  approve  themselves 
in  the  national  sanctuaries,  by  setting  up  great  works  of 
art,  to  be  no  degenerate  membera  of  the  nation.  The 
entire  history  of  art  could  be,  therefore,  best  surveyed  in 
the  temples,  since  they  contained  in  their  interior  and  in 
the  surroundmg  space  specimens  of  every  kind  and  period 
of  art;  they  were  the  oldest  museums  of  plastic  art, 
where  even  the  relics  of  earlier  time,  like  the  ancient 
Peloponnesian  bar-inoney  in  the  Herseum,  were  preserved 
as  historical  memorials.  The  wealthier  cities  and  princes 
founded,  at  their  own  expense,  treasuries  at  Olympia  and 
Delphi,  where  their  dedicatory  gifts  were  deposited  and 
kept  under  priestly  charge.* 

The  reeoncniation  of  the  differences  beween  the  tribes 
effected  ■  by  art  appears  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  that 
which,  as  the  art  of  arts,  the  Greeks  called  Poesy  (i.  e. 
creation),  and  in  the  fl.rst  instance  in  Homer, 

Songs,  owing  their  origin  more  than 
Epoa.^  '"^''"''"  any  others  fo  the  people  itself  and  to 
its  de*^  (i.  e.  to  the  fii-st  common 
undertakings  of  a  mixed  group  of  members  of  the  same 
tribe,  the  great  military  migrations  of  the  jEoIians  and 
Achfflans),  and  afterwards  woven  into  a  whole  by  the  art 
of  the  Ionian  bards,  combined  into  one  rich  mirror  of  the 
Heroic  past  common  to  all ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
gradual  character  of  their  growth  and  progress,  notwith- 
standing the  participation  of  the  most  various  tribes,  cities, 
and  schools,  forming  as  it  were  one  body  in  speech  and 
language  and  in  their  views  of  life, — such  songs  necessarily 

»  Cunoorning  Smnis  ef.  Oretbeok,  p.  59.  CidlOD:  p.  T8;  aiaucias:  p. 
62 ;  Onntaa,  p.  79 ;  Agcladaa,  p.  Jf, 
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were  a  common  treasure  of  the  nation,  a  sacred  monument 
belonging  to  the  people.  The  Homeric  poetry  was  the 
first  great  performance  accomplished  by  Hellenic  genius, 
after  it  had  raised  itself  out  of  the  monotonous  conditions 
of  the  Pelagian  world,  an  irresistible  testimony  to  the 
internal  connection  existing  between  all  the  individua,! 
tribes,  and  to  their  common  mission  for  harmonious  crea- 
tion in  art.  In  Homer  the  Hellenes  became  conscious  of 
themselves ;  for,  while  in  all  other  branches  of  mental 
development  only  insecure  beginnings  had  been  made,  here 
the  common  Greek  character  for  the  first  time  found  a 
clear  expieision  Therefjie  Homer  became  the  centre  of 
the  national  feeling  and  a  token  of  mutual  rccogition  as 
against  all  barbaiiins 

Poetry  like  the  othei  arte  was  first  cultivated  in  circles 
limited  after  the  fishion  of  guilds ;  and  this  cultivation 
permitted  Epic  song  to  grovi  up  strong  and  vigorous. 
Subsequently  it  wis  spread  by  wandering  minstrels  far 
abroad  from  the  coa^t  of  A'lia  Mmor  and  tbe  islands  off 
its  coasts,  particularly  fiom  Chios  and  Samos :  the  festivals 
became  familiar  with  it,  and  it  was  borne  aeross  on  ships 
into  the  colonies,  and  guarded  as  a  communal  treasure  in 
the  cities.  Hence  the  single  states  which  were  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  national  importance  endeavored  to  domesti- 
cate Homer  as  a  national  Hero  amongst  themselves ;  and 
Athens  could  not  mark  the  commencement  of  her  hege- 
mony in  the  domains  of  the  mind  more  efiectively  and 
worthily  than  by  taking  measures  to  supply  the  whole 
nation  with  its  Homer  in  as  complete  and  genuine  a  form 
as  possible.  Aa  long  as  the  Homeric  songs  lived  only  on 
the  lips  of  the  bards  they  invigorated  the  poetic  memory 
of  the  nation,  which  with  untiring  zeal  possessed  itself  of 
its  poet  as  a  livmg  treasure.  But  after  he  had  been  put 
into  writing,  this  same  Homer  became  the  foundation  of 
all  scientific  culture  ;  for  his  sake  men  learnt  to  read  and 
write;    and  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  in  Gaul  and 
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of  Apollo  caused  a  new  begiDnmg  to  be  made  everywhere, 
which  asserted  itself  in  political  constitutioos,  religion 
and  manners,  architecture  and  sculpture:  then  a  similar 
result  was  simultaneously  achieved  in  poetry ;  and  it  was 
the  Pythian  Apollo  who,  in  the  case  of  this  art,  by  raeana 
of  his  priesthood  revealed  himself  to  a  moat  peculiar  de- 
gree as  a  legislator  of  the  mind. 

Thouirh  Apollo  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the  Home- 
ric world,  yet  it  was  in  the  post-Homeric  world,  and  es- 
pecially from  Delphi,  that  he  first  established  his  influ- 
ence on  the  Greek  view  of  life.  This  influence  presented 
many  points  of  contrast  with  Ionic  poetiy.  To  a  harm- 
leas  life  from  day  to  day,  in  nature  and  the  world,  are  op- 
posed the  demands  of  close  self-examination,  to  the  free 
and  open  development  of  all  the  gifts  belonging  to  an  in- 
dividual, a  strict  discipline  in  the  case  both  of  every  in- 
dividual and  of  the  entire  body  of  men  ncited  as  a  state  ; 
instead  of  an  unsuspicious  communion  between  gods  and 
men,  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  them,  and  man  is  taught  to 
feel  the  want  of  expiation ;  in  the  place  of  easy  self-con- 
tent, a  demand  arises  for  an  nnwearymg  search  and  labor 
of  the  mind.  These  were  the  ideas  which  had  been  de- 
veloped at  Delphi.  For  their  realization  the  national 
powers  of  the  Dorians  were  above  all  employed,  who  by 
themselves  were  not  creative  discoverers  of  ideas,  but  well 
1  nnder  the  guidance  of  superior  and  fiir-seeing 
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nental  caj  ic  t  es  to  ep  es  t  a  civil  community  ace  )r(I 
ng  to  Delihjo  principles  wh  ^h  in  itself  was  more 
vgorous  tlorough  anl  last  ng  than  anj  thing  whifh 
CO  Id    pr  ng  f  o  n  the  t  n  1  nc  e-i  of  Asiatic  lonii 

B  t  the  Pythi  «i  Apoll  ,  eo  iir  fr  )ni 
being  opposed  with  a  diy  and  cold  morality 
to  the  Greek  world,  was  himself  the  original  souice  of 
all  creative  power,  and  the  anthor  of  eveiy  higlicr  moial 
effort;  and-intohis  circle  all  were  diawn  whose  mental 
powers  were  akin  to  his  own,  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the 
Muses,  The  Muses  are  nymphs  o±  the  spimgs,  the  in 
spiring  power  of  which  was  no  ^rangei  to  the  leligion  of 
Apollo.  The  Muses  connGCt^jIIo  and  Dion^sua  Both 
had  equal  share  in  D^hi^^  Hivided  amongit  one 
another  the  possessioSirthe  Pafflassus,  the  festive  year 
of  Delphi,  and  the  pediments  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
Orpheus,  the  son  of  the  Muses,  was  a  singer  inspired 
equally  by  Apollo  and  by  Dionysus.  The  instruments  of 
either  god,  the  cither  and  the  flute,  were  at  Delphi  com- 
bined so  as  to  form  for  all  times  the  foundations  of  Greek 
music.  Dionysus  was  the  god  of  the  peasantry,  the 
bestower  of  the  fiillest  festive  enjoyment  in  the  free  condi-  ' 
tions  of  a  life  led  simply  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
"While,  then,  Apollo  rather  assembled  around  him  the 
chosen  heads  of  the  people  who  possessed  a  souse  of  his 
high  art  and  of  the  ideal  duties  of  "civil  and  religious  life, 
Delphi  was,  by  means  of  thejsoi-ship  of  Dionysus,  at  the 
same  time  the  centre  of  a  genuinely  popular  tendency. 
This  important  combination  of  the  two  gods  of  song  and 
ardent  festive  enjoyment  alone  made  it  possible  for  the 
Djiphic  god  to  attain  to  a  legislative  power  as  to  poetry 
and  music,  and  to  give  form  and  authority  in  this  matter 
also  to  the  reaUy  Hellenic  elements. 

Tlie  music  art  of  Apollo  ia  animated  by 
the  same  idea   as  all   artistic   efforts  con-    af^p"I|o.°   "' 
ducted  from  Delphi.     The  bcgiuning  con- 
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sists  in  a  movement  iasuing  forth  from  a  deeply  agitated 
soul ;  but  this  movement  lias  no  value  in  itself,  rather 
does  eveiything  depend  on  mastering  without  enfeebling 
it.  Art  commeoices  as  soon  as  by  means  of  the  form  man 
attains  to  a  firm  grasp  and  clear  conception  of  the  idea 
struggling  to  burst  forth  from  it.  Accordingly,  there  are 
always  two  kinds  of  agents  simultaneously  co-operating: 
viz.  the  words,  which  express  the  meaning  of  the  move-  , 
ment ;  and  the  sounds,  which  indicate  the  general  tone  of 
the  soul  moved  to  expression :  very-  much  as  it  is  said  of 
color  that  it  gives  tone  and  warmth  to  a  drawing-.  But 
the  full  command  of  the  conscious  mind  over  the  idea 
underlying  the  form  manifests  itself  in  tlie  arrangement 
of  the  words  according  to  a  fixed  t«mpo,  and  a  regular 
succession  of  long  and  short  syllables ;  the  very  simplest 
of  numerical  proportions  being,  as  in  architecture,  taken 
as  the  basis.  But  as  any  motion  affects  the  whole  man, 
BO  the  body  also'  must  take  part  in  the  rhythmical  move- 
ment of  song.  After  this  fashion  music,  poetry,  versifica^ 
tion,  aud  the  rhythmic  dance  combine  to  a  whole,  which  iu 
this  harmonious  blending  is  something  thoroughly  and 
peculiarly  Hellenic.  So,  as  the  earliest  sculptors  were 
pei-sons  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  the  oracles  of  Apollo 
also  had  their  singers  and  composers  of  hymns.  These 
formed  close  guilds,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  first  songs 
and  melodies  in  honor  of  Apollo  were  invented.  The 
Lycian  0!en  the  Delpliun  Phdimmon  the  CietnnChry- 
sothemis,  belonged  to  a  icb  saticd  m  nstrels  guilds ;  and 
the  hymns  u>mt03ed  by  tl  em  were  cvrried  togctier  with 
the  Apoilme  mii^ion^  into  all  the  <.  lonies  The  oracles 
tliemselves  nl  o  req  iiel  men  who  lo  seased  a  command 
over  word?  and  verse  ind  an  antient  trad  t  on  even  as- 
cribed the  luveniion  ot  the  hexametei  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,* 

But  this  mflutnce  passed  fai  heyona  the  worship  of  the 

«  Cf,  BBokh,  in  Plat.  Mia.  ot  Legg.,  p.  26. 
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temple  and  the  wants  of  the  oracle.  For  in  this  matter, 
again,  tho  priests  were,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  na- 
tional importance  of  their  sanctuary,  unceasingly  engaged 
in  encouraging  all  popular  tendencies  of  art  correspond- 
ing to  their  own  principles,  in  attracting  the  leading  men 
of  genius  to  Delphi,  assigning  them  seats  of  honor  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  honoring  their  memory  in  every  possible 
way,  even  after  death.  Thus  schools  of  poets  came  to 
form  themselves,  which  were  no  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  sanctuary  than  were  the  arts  of  sacred  architec- 
ture and  hieratic  sculpture. 

The  most  important  school  of  the  kind  is 
that  identiiied  with  the  name  of  Hesiod.  He^l'oci"'^'"''  "^ 
He  is  the  flrat  didactic  poet,  who,  nourished 
by  Delphic  wisdom,  came  before  the  people  and  en- 
deavored to  explain  to  them  the  whole  idea  and  purpose 
of  this  wisdom,  previously  only  communicated  in  brief 
sentences.  In  a  form  of  expivaasion  perfectly  cognate  to 
these  Delphic  sajings,  the  poems  united  since  Pisistratus 
(vol.  i.  p.  394)  under  the  name  of  Hesiod  gave  circum- 
stantial precepts  for  the  different  classes  of  human  society, 
for  knights  and  for  peasants,  and  concerning  both  private 
and  public  life.  In  other  poems  myths  of  the  gods  and 
Heroes  were  brought  together,  in  order-.,  to  separata 
■what  claimed  universal  acceptance  from  that  which 
was  merely  to  have  a  local  significance  and  was  thus  given 
up  to  oblivion.  With  the  name  of  ^gimius  (vol.  i.  p. 
122)  was  connected  a  representation  of  the  Doric  normal 
state ;  the  myth  of  Hellen  was  poetically  elaborated,  and 
all  human  relations  touched  upon  by  tho  poems  of  Hesiod 
are  subordinated  to  a  divine  superintendence.  Evidently 
we  have  in  them,  uniformly,  ideas  of  the  Delphic  priest- 
hond,  moral  and  political  ideas,  which  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  those  which  moved  the  Homenc  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, Homer  and  Hesiod  were  regarded  as  the  two 
cardinal  points  of   the  Greek  conception  of  the  woj'ld. 
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The  Greeks  were  fond  of  viewing  all  contrary  tendencies 
as  instaoces  of  persoaal  antagonism,  and,  accordingly. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  set  in  rivalry  over  against  each 
other,  althoiagh  the  poet  of  the  '  Works  and  Days,'  whose 
family  had  migrated  from  the  .EoUc  Cumse  to  the  Helicon, 
certainly  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  Epos  was  already 
dying  out,  and  only  survived  in  such  poems  as  were  imi- 
tations of  the  older  Epos.  Notwithstanding  this  there 
were  ancient  traditions  of  a  competitive  contest  of  singers 
in  Chalcis;  and  the  statement  in  them  that  Hesiod 
came  off  victor  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  this  city 
was  most  closely  united  with  Delphi.  The  Apollino 
hymns  were  nowhere  chanted  so  habitually  as  at  Chalcis, 
and  the  city  never  grew  weary  of  placing  the  flower  of 
her  youth  at  the  disposal  of  the  Delphian  god  (p.  44). 
At  points  to  which  the  Delphic  influences  extended 
through  the  Chalcidians  we  find  the  effects  of  the  same 
poetry.  In  Corinth  Eumelus  the  Bacchiad,  who  sung  of 
the  past  of  his  native  city  about  the  10th  Olympiad  (B.  C. 
740),  was  an  imitator  of  Hesiod ;  and  with  the  Locrian 
colony,  which  founded  Metaurum,  in  Lower  Italy,  there 
went  over  the  family  of  Tisias,  which  traced  its  descent 
from  Hesiod  and  transplanted  his  art  to  Metaurum  and 
thence  to  Himera.  , 

But  in  Bteotia  also  art  continued  to  live.  Here  there 
still  existed  in  later  times  sacrificial  associations  in  honor 
of  the  '  Hesiodie  muses.'  The  Theogony  became  a  caoon 
of  religious  faith,  and  no  poetry,  next  to  the  Homeric, 
has  so  passed  into  the  life-blood  of  the  Hellenes  as  the 
proverbial  poetry  of  Hesiod.  It  was  the  intellectual  food 
of  the  youth  ;  its  thoughts  recur  as  universally  known  in 
the  poets  and  the  philosophers ;  as  the  oldest  didactic  poem 
it  supplied  for  the  Hellenes  the  place  of  what  other  na- 
tions possessed  as  records  of  religion  and  ethics.  It  was 
the  most  complete  supplement  of  the  Homeric  Epos  ;  and 
tliis  relation  of  the  two  Epic  schools  to  each  other  cs- 
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plains  tho  reason  why  both  together  were  regarded, 
among  the  Greeks,  as  their  basis  of  the  natural  conceptioa 
of  the  world.* 

In  Lyric  poetry,  agnin,  two  tendencies  as- 
serted themselves,  both  springing  from  the    Sohooia  of Lyrio 
island  of  LesboS,  a  home  of  song,  where  the 
.^lians  who  had  emigrated  from  Bceotia  had  found  the 
means  of  an  unusually  felicitous  development.      Both 
these  tendencies  grew  out  of  the  aame  germ,  and  were 
closely  connected  with  the  stringed  music  of  the  lyre. 
But  as  the  one  had  its  roots  principally  in  the  domestic 
circle,  in  the  changing  events  of  daily  life  and  in  personal 
feelings,  and  ardently  sent  forth  in  song  the  deepest  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  (viz.  in  Lyric  poetry,  as  it  was  brought 
to  an  artistic  perfection  about  600  B.  C.  by 
AlcKus  and  Sappho),  the  Delphic  god  could   g  ^'^™''^    «°^ 
only  take  pleasure  in  the  second  kind,  wliich         ^  °' 
kept  apart  from  the  changeful  feelings  of  stormy  passion 
and  bitter  party  spirit,  and  rather  constituted  what  found 
universal  aecoptauce  and  was  permanent    the    subject  of 
song.    By  the  transplantation  of  the  germs  of  this  kind 
of  song  from  Delphi  to  the  mainland,  a  Doric  lyric  poetry 
sprang  up ;  deserving  the  name  of  Doric  only  in  this  sense, 
that  it  was  fostered  under  the  influence  of  the  same  priest- 
hood under  which  the  Doric  state  and  the  Doric  archi- 
tecture had  been  perfected.     For  as  the 
founder  of  this   lyrical   school,    Terpander    '^^'^'^^'"• 
(vol.  i.  p.  235),  was  a  native  of  Antlssa  on  Lesbos,  so  its 
members  also  came  from  regions  iar  removed  from  the 
territory  of  the  Doric  tribe.     Alcman  was 
a  Lydian  by  birth,  and  Tisias  the  choir-    ^J,"*^""  '^'u"'' 
master  (Steaicborus)  came  from  the  Chalci-   "'"   "'  '^'  ^  "'' 
dian,  and  in  tha  main  Ionic,  city  of  Himera,  where,  about 
600,  he  translated  the  epic  into  lyric  poetry  and  esssen- 
tially  advanced   the    national    poetry    of   the    liellcnea. 

*  S™  Kote  XI.  Aiipendii, 
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However  great  a  iJiffcreiKe  existed  be- 
Steeiohorns.  01.  fween  the  gifts  and  t&ndejicie&  of  these 
680°)'^'  *  '  iiiasterB,  jet  they  in  so  fiir  form  a  commwu 
school,  as  their  poetry  was  confined  to  a 
kmd  of  musical  composition  which,  though  admitting  of 
a  variety  of  forms,  was  yet  fixed  according  to  htiict  laws 
and  an  iramutablG  tradition.  The  seven-stringed  lyre  of 
Terpander,  the  tones  of  which  comprehended  preusely  an 
octave,  remained  m  its  simplicity  the  instrument  which 
gave  the  law  to  all.  Rhythm  and  versification  expressed 
a  calm  condition  of  the  soul,  a  manly  and  resolute  dispo- 
sition from  which  all  turbid  passion  was  excluded;  so  that 
with  a  lofty  elevation  of  the  mind  was  combined  strict 
measure.  Song  had  a  public  character ;  for  it  expressed 
what  had  an  equal  significance  for  all,  viz.,  religious  wor- 
ship and  civil  society.  In  this,  as  in  plastic  art,  a  self- 
restrained  and  reverential  treatment  of  all  divine  person- 
ages was  a  sacred  principle;  and  when  Stesichorus  had 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  priests,  violated  the 
latter  with  respect  to  Helen,  he  had  solemnly  to  recall 
his  words:  so  strict  a  discipline  was  Delphi  capable  of 
exercising.  But  the  main  point  consisted  in  the  character 
of  the  songs.  Rival  choirs  sang  the  great 
Dorio  ijiio  po-  "Pythian  song,"  at  Delphi,  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  cither  and  flute;  and  in  all 
Dorian  states  the  choral  song  and  dance  served  to  make 
the  citizens  ftom  the  days  of  their  youth  conscious  of 
their  membership  of  a  hsrmonions  body,  and  ready  to 
subordinate  all  their  personal  feelings  to  the  expression 
of  the  same  religious  and  political  sentiments.  It  was  in 
the  same  century  in  which  Sparta  for  tlie  second  time  re- 
duced the  Messenians  to  a  state  of  submission  that  Doric 
lyric  poetry  also  attained  to  its  fullest  perfection  in  Sparta. 
The  language  of  this  art  was  no  more  purely  Doric  than 
the  authors  and  masters  of  it  were  Dorians.  It  was 
.0  natural  dialect,  but  an  artistic  language 
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which  all  the  poets  of  choral  song  adopted,  even  if  they 
were  themselves  ^olians  and  lonians.  This 
dialect  was  used  by  Tyrtieus  himself  when  ^'^"'■ 
he,  like  Terpander  and  Thaletas,  was  by  Delphic  direction 
called  to  Sparta  and  there  composed  war-songs.  It  is  the 
same  of  which  reminiscences  linger  in  Hesiod's  hieratic 
poems,  and  which  predominates  in  the  songs  of  Pindar; 
it  recurs  wherever  the  influence  of  Delphi  is  perceptibfe, 
and  wears  a  character  of  ceremonial  solemnity  similar  to 
that  of  the  hieratic  style  in  the  sculpture  in  the  service  of 
the  temples.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  recognize 
the  legislative  influence  of  Delphi,  as  well  in  reference  to 
language  as  to  the  entire  development  of  so  eminent  a 
part  of  the  common  national  property  of  the  Hellenes  as 
Doric  lyric  poetry.* 

Thus  the  developmeut  of  Greek  art  was  in  iact  not 
wholly  independent,  but  was  extensively  infiuenced  by  the 
priesthood.  Yet  only  of  popular  germs  was  the  growth 
encouraged ;  for  even  what  might  have  received  a  iij-mer 
shape  by  impulses  derived  from  foreign  culture  had  long 
rested  as  a  divination  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  as, 
for  example,  faith  in  immortality,  and  had  especially  been 
a  treasure  in  the  possession  of  the  less  gay  and  more  soli- 
tary tribes  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece.  The 
innate  elements  of  genius  which  had  grown  up  here  and 
there  among  the  people  were  with  great  wisdom  brought 
into  common  co-operation.  Hence  oo  real  opposition 
arose  between  artistic  and  popular,  between  piiestly  and 
natural,  poetry.  No  foRign  branches  were  engrafted 
upon  the  national  growth  of  the  tree.  The  exact  reverse 
occurred.  .The  influence  of  Delphi  was  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  production  of  a  truly  national  poetry,  the  exer- 

*  On  the  DBlphio  laQpuage  see  Ahrena  Uber  d.  M{schm^  d.  DiaJei-ie  in 
d.  ar.  LnHle  (  Verl,a«dl.  d.  Haiib.  PhiMnaeaveri.  1853,  p.  BS).  Anologj 
betwfien  Hesiod  and  Dorinn  poelr.v  on  the  one  hand  (p.  76)  and  the  lan- 
guage uftho  Delphian  Oracle  on  the  other:  Gottling  P.k/. //mod.  p.  14. 
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cises  m  art  ^h  ch  had  male  ^viy  m  the  j  t  ^  lu  Ub 
locihties  bem^  uu  tei  m  order  to  ail  oni.  lEuthci  and 
thus  becoming  conoi-  ous  of  the  objects  common  to  them 
all  The  development  of  Greek  art  remamed  ^enu  nely 
nitional  ind  came  to  form  a  united  mo\ ement  eohoient 
in  itself  anl  bupiorted  hy  an  mnei  harmoni  ani  inde- 
pendent of  Bingle  events  anl  p  isans  Toi  howevei 
higliy  tie  autho  ity  of  i  1  alm^  irti't  was  esteemel 
among  the  Hellenes  ind  hf^\e\er  flimlj  thei  adhered  to 
■what  had  once  pioved  t-self  asgODd  yet  m  Greek  liteii. 
ture  no  mdividuaL  were  evei  able  to  exeicise  s>o  aibitiaiy 
an  influence  on  composition  and  language,  and  on  the 
style  of  the  arts,  as  was,  e.g.,  the  case  among'the 
Komans. 

Finally,  the  action  of  Delphi  as  a  spiril> 
Unity  ot  thfl  yg^]  centre  in  all  arts  to  which  its  influence 
reached  tended  to  produce  this  effect,  that, 
as  they  were  animated  by  one  spirit,  so  they  now  united 
for  a  common  purpose.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
one  chief  peculiarity  of  Greek  artistic  life  consists  in  this, 
that  the  different  branch^  of  art,  icstead  of  moving  along 
by  the  side  of  one  another,  are  engaged  m  a  lining  co- 
operation. The  service  of  the  temple  comprehends  the 
whole  variety  of  these  efforts.  In  honor  of  the  same  god 
the  colunms  rise  to  bear  the  tabulature  of  marble,  the 
courts  as  well  as  the  pediments  and  metopes  of  the  temple 
are  filled  with  statuary,  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  temples 
are  adorned  with  woven  tapestry,  the  place  of  which  is 
afterwards  taken  by  the  art  of  painting.  The  same 
divine  glory  is  served  by  the  hymn  and  the  song  of  vic- 
tpry,  by  music  and  the  dance.  Therefore  the  Greeks  con- 
ceived the  Muses  as  a  choir,  and  were  unable  to  repre- 
sent to  themselves  the  single  goddesses  as  individuals  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  this  assembly  ;  and  in  Apollo  they 
saw  the  leader  of  this  choir  of  the  Muses.  It  was  no 
poetic  metaphor  for  the  Greeks,  but  a   religious  belieii 
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which  they  displayed  in  a  grand  group  of  statuary  in  tlie 
front  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  And  thus  the  Delphic 
Apollo  really  stands  in  the  centre  of  all  the  higher  ten- 
dencies of  scientific  inquiry  and  artistic  efforts  as  the 
guiding  genious  of  spiritual  life,  which  he,  surrounded  by 
the  chosen  heads  of  the  Dation,  conducts  to  a  grand  and 
clear  expression  of  its  totality,  by  this  means  founding  an 
ideal  unify  of  the  Greek  people. 


only  the  ideal    centre    of  the  world  of    j°^j'Pj'  ^^^^  P°- 

Greece,  but  inasmuch  as  the  rest  were  mere 

single  states,  and  no  federal  system  of  equal  extent  and 

authority  had  been  called  into  life,  it  was  the  one  and 

sole  centre  possessed  by  the  Greeit  nationality  in  its  relsr- 

tiona  to  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to    the  individual 

states, 

None  of  the  other  sanctuaries  had  been 
able  to  achieve  a  similar  importance,  not  foreign'^ '  i»un- 
even  the  most  considerable  and  influential  '^''''"'^■ 
among  their  number,  such  as  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesug 
and  the  Didymasum  at  Miletus.  The  latter  in  particular, 
which  would  have  had  the  best  chance  of  rivalling  Delphi, 
was  in  a  disadvantage  by  not  being  an  Amphictyonic 
centre  of  the  Ionian  cities.  The  sanctuaries  there  had 
been  unable  to  maintain  a  perfectly  defined  contrast 
£^inst  non-Hellenic  Asia.  At  home  and  abroad  Delphi 
waa  recognized  as  the  centre  of  genuine  Hellenic  life; 
and  it  was  accordingly  to  Delphi  that  foreign  princes  and 
states  applied  when  desirous  of  entering  into  closer  rela^ 
tions  with  the  Greek  nation.  It  was  by  means  of  the 
Delphic  priesthood  that  they  sought  to  obtain  influence 
over  the  Hellenes  ;  it  was  at  Delphi  that  they  endeavored 
to  explore  for  their  purposes  the  treasure  of  Greek  wisdom. 
As  early  as  the  10th  Olympiad  (740  B.  C.)  Phrygian 
princes  sent  dedicatory  gifts  to    Delphi:    their  example 
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was  followed  by  the  kings  of  Lydia,  who  made  the 
fortunes  of  their  empire  depend  on  the  words  of  the 
Pythia.  The  Western  nations,  as  soon  as  colonization 
had  made  them  acquainted  with  Greek  culture,  heard  of 
the  feme  of  Delphi.  On  the  Etrurian  coast  it  was  espe- 
cially the  ancient  Tyrrhenian  city  of  Agylla  which  about 
the  time  of  Cyrus  placed  her  dedicatory  gifts  in  a  treasury 
of  her  own  at  Delphi,  and  endeavored  by  closely  con- 
necting herself  with  the  Apolline  sanctuary  to  preserve 
her  half-lost  Greek  nationality.  The  Tarquinii,  who 
sprang  from  the  same  TyrrheuiaQ  land,  did  homage  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  the  Eoman  Republic  kept  up  this 
connection.  The  foreign  states  thus  obtained  rights  of 
hospitality  at  the  common  hearth  of  Greece,  as  Delphi 
was  called  ;  relations  were  entered  upon  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  oracle,  as 
well  as  for  the  promotion  of  the  sea-trade  so  closely  allied 
to  the  interests  of  Delphi,  Hellas  quitted  her  position  as 
a  single  country,  in  order  to  take  part  in  a  widely-extend- 
ing intercourse  of  nations,  and  Eowhcro  more  than  at 
Delphi  was  the  beautiful  custom  of  a  relation  of  mutual 
hospitality  which  unites  not  only  single  families,  but 
whole  communities,  states  and  peoples,  with  one  another, 
cherished  and  encouraged.  The  sanctity  of  the  rights  of 
hospitality  was  a  principal  point  in  the  Delphic  system 
of  international  law.  For  this  reason,  on  the  painting  of 
the  Lesche  representing  the  fall  of  Troja,  there  appeared, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  whose  violation  of 
the  rights  of  hospitality  had  brought  destruction  upon 
her,  Autenor,  who,  like  Rabab  m  Jeiiiho  was  spared  by 
the  conquerors,  and  issued  forth  unhurt  with  his  whole 
family,  because  he  had  entertained  the  Greek  envoys, 
Menelaus  and  Ody'sscu's  ^s  hi  hofpitf'  The  foreign 
states  were  introduced  to  the  Pjthia  by  Gieek  communi- 
ties ;  and  thus  it  was  the  Corinthians  who  placed  the  dedi- 
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catoiy  gifts  of  the  MernmadEe  in  their  treasurj',  as  did 
the  Maasaliotes  those  of  the  Romans,* 

Far  more  difficult  were  the  relatioaB  of  Delplii  with  the 
Greek  states.  For,  as  long  as  it  was  a  mere  assemblage 
of  tribes  which  gathered  round  the  Amphictyonie  god, 
{hey  formed  together  a  body  of  which  the  centre  was  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo.     But  as  soon  as  under  ^.  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

his  influence  the  tribes  changed  into  regular  pramo  political 
states,  these  naturally  laid  claim  to  a  [huHiy^'^''"'' *"' 
higher  degree  of  independence,  and  this 
necessarily  provoked  contradictions  of  various  kinds.  A 
certain  right  of  superintendence  is  readily  conceded  to  the 
Pythia.  For  this  purpose  officers  are  appointed  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oracle  in  all  states  connected  with 
Delphi;  among  th^e  the  Pythii  in  Sparta,  the  tentrfellows 
of  the  kings,  the  Exegetse  of  sacred  law  at  Athens  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pythia,  the  colleges  of  Theori  in  .^gina, 
Mantinea,  Trcezene,  and  other  civic  communities.  They 
unwearyingly  exhort  to  obedience  to  the  divine  law, 
whicli  is  inviolable ;  they  animadvert  upon  ever}'  falling- 
off  from  the  common  Hellenic  ordinances,  and  provide 
for  the  execution  of  the  commands  issued  at  Delphi, 
For  the  Pythia  not  only  exercises  a  superintendence  and 
guardianship,  but  also  pute  forth  edifj^and  demands. 
She  demands,  e.  g.,  that  those  polluted '^^^^^jlt  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  civic  communities ;  she  re(Jui3^  a  mili- 
tary levy  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  her  foes  and 
to  punish  the  overthrow  of  a  constitution  approved  by 
her.  She  commands  civil  strife  to  cease,  and  mediates  in 
party  and  border  feuds ;  she  directs  one  state  to  seek  for 
aid  from  the  other,  as,  e.  g.,  Sparta  from  Athens  in  the 
second  Messenian  war,  or  the  J^tolians  fiom  the  Pelopidie 
at  Helice  (vol.  i.  p.  187) ;  she  settles  the  mtem^tioual  re- 
s'Phrj^ana  in  Deipiii :  Herod.  1,14.— ^gYlla,  and  Delphi  fetr  220.^ 
Hot.  J,lii7.  Sehwegler,  fl.  (?bbc4,  I.  271  Tttnimmi  in  Delphi  '^ohw, 
p.  rrji.     Rome  and  Masealia  ;  BioJ.j  xiv  93      Sohwcgler,  iii  i2l> 
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lations  of  the  single -states,  as  when  she  bids  the  Man- 
tineans  transport  the  remains  of  Areas  from  Mienalia  into 
their  city,  aiid  tliua  assume  the  authority  of  a  capita!  of 
Arcadia.  Finally,  she  briDga  order  into  the  constitutiona 
of  the  single  states,  or  reserves  for  herself  tho  right  of 
ratifying  all  new  constitutions.  Even  Cliethenes  re- 
cognized this  right  with  reference  to  his  new  civic  tribes. 
Delphi,  itself  under  the  rule  of  fe,milie8,  was-  every- 
where the  champion  of  the  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  its  influence  Was  connected  with  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  families ;  in  the  aristocratic  republic  the 
"heaven-established  freedom."  is  preserved,  as  Pindar 
boasts  of  Sparta,  As  a  contrast  to  the  loose  union  sub- 
sisting between  the  citizens  of  the  Ionian  communities, 
Delphi  demanded  a  system  of  strict  order,  such  as  had 
been  most  completely  realized  among  the  Dorians,  who 
were  schooled  according  to  Delphic  principles.  Every 
counter -movement,  every  constitutional  change  without 
the  permission  of  the  Pythia,  amounted  to  a  revolution. 
Hence  the  conflict  between  the  oracle  and  the  Tyrants, 
who  with  their  states  had  fallen  off  from  Delphi,  and  had 
transplanted  the  tendency  of  the  new-Ionian  cities  npon. 
the  domain  of  the  states  obedient  to  Apollo.  The  Sicyo- 
nian  Clisthenea  was,  in  contrast  to  the  ancient  national 
sovereign  Adrastus,  called  a  hangman  by  the  oracle,* 

Delphi  exercised  the  most  unrestrained 
Legislation  of  g^^ay  in  the  colonies ;  for  during  the  great 
colonios.  period  of  colonization  in  the  eighth    and 

seventh  centuries,  it  could  not  confine  itself 
to  pointing  out  localities,  but  had  to  aid  in  discharging  the 
vast  variety  of  other  tasks  which  the  establishment  of  a" 

•  PTtliiaQB in  Sparta :  SeSHmann  ffr.  ^i(.  l»p.  264.  OntheBiogeteB  ia 
Athena  aoe  Appendix  Note  II.  On  oolleges  of  Theori  nith  extended 
political  powers  so  that  this  office  is  cited  aa  a  prdiminar;  step  tovurda 
the  Tjrannls,  (Arisl.  Pol.  (1855)  p,  217,  14)  S(lh8m.  p.  162— ■EAni«'|>fa 
e.„f,c(.i.>,      Tiud.  i^fl.  1.  Bl.— ClislhenGs  a  \<:v^^p:  Her,  t.  87. 
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cml  Bociety  involved.  But  nowhere  was  the  soil  so  well 
adapted  for  the  Anti-Delphio  development  of  public  af- 
feirs,  nowhere  was  the  danger  of  an  illegal  rule  of  force 
BO  threatening,  as  in  the  colonies,  where  the  mixture  of 
population  and  the  early  appearance  of  inequality  of 
possessions  inevitably  provoked  party  feuds  with  all  their 
results.  Hence  the  island  of  Sicily  was  called '  a  mother 
of  the  Tyrants,  and  phases  which  in  Hellas  were  mere 
periods  of  transition  almost  became  permanent  forms  of 
government  in  the  colonies. 

For  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  on  so  danger- 
ous a  ground,  written  laws  were  hero  necessary  at  a  time 
when  the  states  of  the  mother-country  were  still  ad- 
ministered according  to  unwritten  tradition.  For  in  pro: 
portion  as  no  code  of  manners  universally  prevailed,  a 
system  of  laws  of  fixed  validity  soon  became  necessary ; 
and  since  it  was  impossible  to  establish  constitutions  in  the 
colonies,  which  proceeded  on  the  recognition  of  hereditary 
rights  of  the  nobility  and  on  an  expectetion  of  an  un- 
changing order  of  things,  it  was  most  to  the  purpose  here 
to  favor  such  institutions  as  in  commercial  and  maritime 
cities  were  as  well  as  possible  adapted  to  meet  with  gen- 
eral recognition,  and  to  prevent  the  government  from  de- 
generating into  mob-mle  or  the  despotic  sway  of  Tyrants. 
These  were  the  timocratic  constitutions,  which 
arrange  the  citizens  in  divisions,  and  deter- 
mine the  measure  of  their  rights  according  to  the  standard 
of  property.  In  this  way  were  formed  committees  of  citi- 
zens, composed  of  the  largest  proprietors,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent corresponding  to  an  aristocracy.  The  traditionary 
number  was  one  thousand,  and  such  committees  of  citizens 
occur  at  Rhegium,  Croton,  Locri,  Agi'igentum,  and  Cyme. 
In  the  colonies  men  earliest  accustomed  themselves  to  intro- 
duce legal  institutions,  which  had  proved  their  value  else- 
where, like  an  invention  of  manufacturing  industry.  Thus 
it  also  happened  in  the  case  of  the  written  constitutions. 
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The  circumstance  that  among  tliese  that  of  the  Locrians 
of  Lower  Italy  (vol.  i.  p.  it71)  waa  the  most  ancient,  is 
explained  by  the'  tact,  that  here  an  unusually  mixed 
population  had  formed  itaelf  of  Ozolians,  and  Opuutiana, 
of  Corinthians,  Lacedsemoniana,  and  a  variety  of  other 
nations  ;  a  population  which  could  only  be  made  to  cohere 
by  means  of  precise  regulations  of  public  law.  Therefore 
the  Delphic  god  bade  the  Locrians  make  laws  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  result  was  (about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 

century)  the  legislation  of  Zaleucua,  the  first 
■Lwiri^"""'  "^    written  legislation  known  to  the  ancients ;  a 

selection,  adapted  to  the  local' circumstances, 
from  the  laws  at  that  time  prevailing  in  the  most  approved 
states  of  the  mother- country.  The  statutes  of  the  Areopa- 
gus were  normal  for  the  penal  code,  and  Crete  and  Sparta 
for  civil '  discipline ;  but  wise  changes  were  made  in  each 
case ;  for  strangers  could  not  be  refused  residence  in  a 
town  like  Locri,  though  the  citizens  might  be  forbidden  to 
wander  abroad.  The  sale  of  landed  property  was  also 
hampered,  and  restrictions  placed  upon  trade  in  so  far  as^ 
it  was  a  petty  and  a  retail  traific ;  articles  were  only  to 
be  sold  by  their  producers.  The  desire  for  innovation  was 
precluded  as  much  as  possible,  and  even  the  question, 
always  on  the  lips  of  every  Ionian,  "Any  news  to-day!" 
was  prohibited.  On  the  other  hand,  here  again  a  census 
existed,  aocording  to  which  a  more  limited  body  of  citizens 
was  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  other  inhabitants  ;  and  in 
reference  to  privato  rights  more  detinite  rules  were  for  the 
first  time  laid  down,  which  enable  us  to  form  conclusions 
as  to  the  complicated  relations  of  civil  society. 

Just  as  the  Cretan  and  Lacedsemonian  laws  were  cognate 
and  homogeneous  with  one  another,  the  laws  of  Charondas, 
rather  later  in  date  than  those  of  Zaleucus,  agreed  with 

their  predecessors.  Charondas,  in  his  native 
Oato"""^'  "f  city  of  Catana  (vol.  i,  p.  468),  endeavored 

by  means  of  a  fixed  system  of  laws  to  con- 
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vert  the  turbulent  Sieeliotea  into  good  citizens.  He  under- 
stood how  to  open  up  a  wider  sphere  of  action  for  the 
Ionic  character,  without  at  the  same  time  endangering  the 
permanent  security  of  civil  order.  As  time  only  proved 
the  value  of  his  laws,  they  were  more  and  more  universally 
introduced  into  the  Chalcidian  towns.  N'ay,  the  Chalci- 
dian  municipal  law  was  in  later  centuries  even  adopted  by 
inland  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  because  they  recognized  in  its 
adoption  the  surest  guarantee  of  trOe  Hellenic  progress. 
Thus  the  tasks  incumbent  upon  legislation  among  the  eivie 
population  of  the  Western  colonies  had  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutions  which,  equally  independent  of  local 
conditions  and  of  the  tendencies  of  the  individual  tribes,  were 
impressed  with  a  common  Hellenic  character,  and  admitted 
of  being  spread  so  far  by  means  of  their  national  authority. 
Accordingly,  if  the  laws  of  Zaieucus  have  been  called 
Doric,  this  appellation  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  he,  and  similarly  Charondas  and  the  author  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Thracian  Chalcidians,  Androdamaa  of 
Rhegium,  carried  out  principles  derived  from  the  same 
.source  as  the  institutions  of  Crete  and  Sparta.  Among 
these  the  first  principle  was  this,  that  the  ancient  houses 
and  families  in  the  towns  should  be  maintained  with  all 
possible  care  in  oidci  that  ancient  manners  and  religion 
might  be  handed  down  in  them  ;  and  they  further  compre- 
hended an  indissoluble  union  between  law  and  morality, 
a  vigorous  resistance  against  every  tendency  to  innovation, 
a  restriction  of  the  lo\e  of  commerce,  and  an  endeavor  to 
attain  to  a  public  spiut  based  on  loyalty  and  love  of  truth. 
Hence  it  cannot  appear  strange  that  Zaieucus,  as  well  as 
Charondas,  is  hrouglit  into  connection  with 
Pythagoras  (p.  60),  a  connection  founded  „^''a!  ^^*''*^°" 
on  no  other  idea  than  this,  that  the 
wisdom  of  all  is  derived  from  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
whose  lofty  principles  Pyth^flras  introduced  into  human 
life    in    their    greatest    purity    and    perfection,    but    as 
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a  consequence  also  with  the  least  Buecess.  The  Crotoniate 
youth,  inspired  by  his  ideas,  were  too  sharply  and  imme- 
diately opposed,  like  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  to  the  rest  of 
the  citizens.  For  though  the  rights  of  the  latter  remained 
untouched,  yet  they  could  not  suffer  a  small  group,  unite! 
by  community  of  property  and  the  same  moral  discipline, 
to  desire  to  be  and  actually  to  be,  better  than  the  rest.   ' 

In  the  last  year  of  the  sixth  century,  years  distinguished 
in  veiy  different  localities  by  violent  risings  of  citizens, 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome  and  of  the  Pisistratidie  from  Athens,  the  Pythago- 
reans were  subjected  to  the  heavy  persecution  which  origi- 
nated among  the  furious  inhabitants  of  Croton,  under  the 
leadership  of  Cylon,  and  for  a  long  timo  covered  the 
whole  of  Lower  Italy  with  the  ravages  of  civil  war. 
True,  the  precious  germs  implanted  by  the  teaching  of 
Pythagoras  were  not  wholly  lost,  even  in  Italy.  Even 
over  luxurious  Tarentum  a  man  of  this  school,  Archytas, 
as  iate  as  the  100th  Olympiad  (B.  C.  380)  was  able  to 
rule  by  Pythagorean  civic  virtue.  The  ApoUine  music 
and  mathematical  arts,  a  wise  rule  of  life  of  which  self- 
command  was  the  basis,  and  a  thorough  and  harmonious 
culture  of  the  gifts  of  body  and  mind  the  purpose,  made 
him  the  model  of  a  genuine  Hellene  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
generate people.  By  the  force  of  his  personality  he  once 
more  succeeded  in  surrounding  with  honor  and  authoriiy 
those  principles  of  which  the  origin  is  to  be  sought  at 
DelphL  It  is  one  spirit  which  lives  in  the  above-mentioned 
constitutions ;  it  is  the  Hellenic  spirit,  which  found  in  them 
its  most  valid  espre^on ;  and  were  the  written  statutes  of 
the  great  legislators  of  the  Western  colonics  preserved  to 
us,  their  dialect  and  style  of  language  would  clearly  attest 
the  Delphic  influence  by  which  they  were  animated.* 

S  On  the  anthora  of  Magna  flrseoia  of.  !C.  Fr.  nermann  3laaUaU. 
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All  tliat  European  Hellas  had  become  since  the  ninth 
century,  and  all  that  waa  achieved  within  her  limits,  her 
national  character,  impressed  upon  all  d^artmenta  of  in- 
tellectual life,  in  rclig,ion  and  the  ethical  conception  of  the 
world,  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  State,  in  architec- 
ture andaculpture,  m  music  and  poetry— a  character  forming 
a  conscious  contrast  with  the  Barbarians— was,  essentially, 
the  result  of  the  influence  of  Delphi ;  and  for  this  reason 
we  so  often  find  Delphic,  Doric,  and  Hellenic  to  be  inter- 
changeable terms.  This  influence  could  not  always  re- 
mEun  the  same ;  it  wew  pushed  into  the  back-ground,  partly 
in  consequence  of  general  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
partly  forfeited  by  the  fault  of  Delphi.  The  power  of  the 
oracle  i-ested  on  the  recollections  of  araphyctionic  ordi- 
nances, and  upon  a  certain  immaturity  of  the  individual 
states  which  felt  themselves  still  member  of  a  popular 
whole,  which  was  represented  alone  in  Delphi.  This 
power  necessarily  receded  as,  with  increasing  enlighten- 
ment, the  influences  of  the  divine  omens  and  of  prophecy 
were  set  aside ;  as  the  individual  communities  withdrew 
from  priestly  guardianship ;  as,  grown  to  be  self-dependent 
atat^,  they  claimed  full  independence,  and  each  pursued 
ite  separate  political  course  for  which  Delphi  could  not  be 
authoritative.  The  State  of  Lycui^us  was  for  a  long  time 
the  favorite  of  the  Delphic  god,  the  model  state  among 
his  colonies,  the  strong  arm  for  his  mundane  plans,  and 
intended  by  him  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  federal 
capital  in  Hellas.  But  it  retired  more  and  mora 
upon  its  Peloponnesian  interests,  for  which  Olympia  be- 
came the  new  centre ;  and,  after  the  Ephors  instead  of  the 
Heraclids  ruled  Uie  State,  Delphi  ceased  to  be  its  superior 
Court,  the  centre  of  superior  jurkdiction.  But  as  soon  as 
Sparta  made  herself  free  from  the  mother-sanctuary  and 
retired  upon  her  Peloponnesian  interests,  the  Ionian  tribe 
came  to  hold  the  first  place  with  its  two  states,  Sicyon  and 
Athens,  which  endeavored  to  raise  themselves  to  the  posi- 
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tion of  great  powers  by  attaching  tiiemselves  to  the  sanc- 
tuary now  standing  in  need  of  protectioE  (vol,  i,  p.  283). 
The  importance  of  Sicyon  was  transitory,  but  Athena 
maintained  her  eminence.  She  remained  ia  close  relations 
with  Delphi,  without  renouncing  her  independence ;  and 
in  this  instance,  too,  she  knew  how  to  combine  liberty  and 
progress  with  piety  and  loyalty.  Thus  Delphi,  instead  of 
standing,  as  formerly,  at  the  head  of  a  fedei-ation  of  tribes 
whose  only  point  of  union  was  supplied  by  the  sanctuary, 
was  now  placed  between  two  stat^,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  power  of  all  the  rest  fell  fkr  into  the  back-ground.  A 
guidance  of  common  interests,  therefore,  by  Delphi  no 
longer  existed. 

But  Delphi  itself  had  become  changed.  For  since  it 
could  no  longer  command  and  rule,  it  entered  upon  a 
course  of  crafty  policy;  since  it  no  longei-  had  a  power  of 
its  own  it  joined  itself  to  foreign  powers  which  it  could 
use  for  its  own  ends,  and  entered  into  coalitions  which 
were  wholly  contradictory  to  its  principles.  This  is  most 
evident  in  the  case  of  Olisthenes,  the  tyrant  whom  it  first, 
and  rightly,  cursed,  and  rejected  with  his  insulting  propo- 
saJs ;  while  it  afterwards  entered  into  the  closest  relations 
with  him  and  his  family,  and  was  indebted"  to  him  for  the 
greatest -benefits.  Delphi  was  untrue  to  itself  in  the  case 
of  the  Orthagoridte  as  was  Spaita  in  that  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidse ;  both  never  overcame  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
consistency. Delphi  trifled  away  the  reipect  of  the 
people,  when  the  same  priesthood  from  which  the  puresi 
principles  of  morality  had  proceeded  sought  to  maintain 
themselves  by  intrigue  and  other  dishonorable  m 
Most  injurious  to  it  was  the  power  of  the  gold  which, 
more  than  everything  beside,  poisoned  the  health  of  Hel- 
lenic life.  Asiatic  gold  early  enticed  the  priests  to 
higher  value  on  the  favor  of  barbaric  princes  than  was 
seemly  for  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Hellenes  to  do. 
As  it  became  a  notorious  fact,  first  through  the  Alcmte- 
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onidte,  and  afterwards  through  Cleomenes,  who,  with  the 
help  of  the  oraclsj  wished  to  rid  himself  of  his  colleague 
in  office,  Demaratus  (vol.  i.  p.  418),  that  the  god's  re- 
sponses might  be  bought,  his  authority  was  necessarily  de- 
stroyed among  the  Greeks.  About  that  time  Delphi  had 
ceased  to  be  a  central  power  in  the  land ;  the  unity  repr&- 
sented  by  it  was  dissolved,  and  in  its  place  two  states 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  each  of  which  sought  to  give 
a  new  unity  to  the  people  by  claiming  the  position  of  a 
federal  capital,  a  conflict  of  claims  which  could  only  be 
dedded  by  war. 

At  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  Delphi  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the  nation  feiled  of 
unity  at  a  time  when  it  moat  needed  it.  The  oracle  proved 
cowardly  and  irresolute,  and  even  forbade  the  states  to 
act  with  resolution,  as  happened  to  the  Cnidians,  Cretans, 
and  Argives ;  bo  that  the  authors  of  all  the  great  deeds 
of  that  period  were  single  states,  and  these,  in  just  that 
way,  made  themselves  completely  free  from  all  guidance 
of  the  oracle  and  all  influence  of  the  mantic  art,  Delphi 
remained  the  common  hearth  of  Hellas,  but  it  was  only 
forms  that  continued  to  exist,  and  the  original  signifieanco 
of  the  sanctuary  was  so  entirely  forgotten  that,  in  most 
direct  contradiction  of  its  laws,  the  memory  even  of  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  sanguinary  arms  of  Hellenes  over 
other  Hellenes  was  perpetuated  by  monuments  at  Delphi, 
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The  Greek  tribes  had  spread  along  all 


read  of  the 


the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  with  a  feel- 

„^^    .„  ing  of  security  as  perfect  as  if  they  were 

qucdoea.  ^^^^^  j^  ^Yifi  world,  and  by  the  grace  of 

God  posseted  a  right  of  property  in  every  fair  strand 
abounding  with  harbors.  Of  course,  they  remained  un- 
disturbed in  these  possessions,  as  long  as  the  population 
dwelling  in  their  rear  looked  on  quietly  and  allowed  the 
Greeks  to  go  their  own  way.  But  matters  could  not  al- 
ways remain  in  this  state.  The  inland  tribes  came  in 
their  turn  to  discover  that  the  advantages  of  their  own 
land  were  reaped  by  strangers.  Envy  and  jealousy  arose 
in  their  breasts ;  they  pushed  forward  towards  the  sea ;  and 
now  gommeneed  a  series  of  periodical  disputes  between  Hel- 
lenes and  barbarians.  These  ended  in  lengthy  wars,  in 
which  the  Hellenic  cities  had  to  defend  their  easily-won 
possessions,  their  flourishing  prosperity,  and  their  national 
independence.  With  these  conflicts  the  people  of  the 
Hellenes  first  enters  the  circle  of  ancient  universal  history ; 
and  with  thqm  first  commences  a  "connected  Greek  history. 
In  tliese  conflicts  the  opposition  between  the  Hellenic  and 
the  non-Hellenic,  the  origin  of  which  belong  to  the  pre- 
vious century,  attains  to  perfect  consciousness.  They 
commence  in  the  colonic ;  the  colonies  involve  the  mother- 
laud.  Now  no  longer  the  independence  of  particular 
communities,  but  that  of  the  whole  nation  is  at  stake,  and 
to  the  conflict  with  these  dangers  a  new  national  unity  de- 
velops in  place  of  the  obsolete  Amphictyony.  Thus  the 
112 
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entire  future  history  of  the  Hellenes  connects  itself  with 
these  conflicts. 

These  conflicts  commenced  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  because  it  was  here  that  an  inland  state 
first  developed  itself,  which  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
attack  the  Greeks  of  tlie  coasts. 

This  was  not  one  of  the  ancient  states ;  for  the  ancient 
empires  of  the  East,  as  long  as  no  foreign  element  had  in- 
truded into  them,  were  indiffei-ent  to  the  sea-coasts. 
Themselves  originally  placed  in  extensive  mountain- tracts 
or  fertile  river- valleys,  they  felt  no  need  of  relations  with 
countries  beyond  the  ciravan  and  river  trade  sufficed, 
and  what  fiieign  countiies  thus  gamed  of  the  native  trea- 
sures of  these  empiies  patbpd  through  the  hands  of  na- 
tions who  were  illowed  with  perfect  mdifierence  to  enjoy 
these  piofits  Ihese  nations  weie  first  the  Phcenician, 
and  afterwdids  the  Gn^k. 

Thus  on  the  coast  of  Asia  also  the  foreign  trading-towns 
had  been  se«n  to  rise  and  become  strong  and  great.  They 
were  not  disturbed  in  their  diets  and  festive  assemblages ; 
they  were  even  left  in  tranquil  possession  of  the  lower 
river-valleys,  as  far  as  the  latter,  severed  by  a  natuml 
division  from  the  inland  district,  belong  to  the  coast.  It 
■would  almost  appear  that  the  Asiatic  princes  voluntarily 
adhered  to  the  border  between  the  shore  and  the  interior 
as  the  boundary  of  their  dominions  in  a  more  limited 
sense  {y<A.  i.  p.  13). 

The  nations  in  question  found  these  conce.isions  redound 
to  their  absolute  gain ;  for  -the  foi-eign  settlements  and 
numerous  newly-founded  towns  naturally  led  to  an 
exceedingly  brisk  traffic,  and  gave  a  new  and  many  times 
higher  value  to  the  natural  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  interior.  As  good  tradesmen,  the  Greeks  were  always 
anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Asiatics  and  to 
acquire  their  confidence.  Accordingly  they  visited  the 
Mrs  of  the  Asiatics,  purchased  their  productions,  gave 
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orders  of  all  kinds,  aud  themselves  settled  among  them, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  the  coast-towns  with 
greater  vigor,  while,  by  means  of  their  accomplishments, 
they  knew  how  to  make  themselves  agreeable,  useful,  and 
in  the  end  indispensable.  Such  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  capitals  of  the  empires  of  Asia  Minor. 

Among  the  latter,  that  of  the  Phrygians 
tween  ite  waa  by  descent  qualified  above  the  rest  to 

Greets  and  the  guter  j^to  clos6  intercourse  with  the  Greeks 
(vol.  i.  p.  85),  We  accordingly  find  among 
the  Phrygians  the  earliest  traces  of  a  connection  between 
coastlanda  and  interior.  The  Neleidse  at  Miletus  inti'o- 
duce  Phrygian  names  into  their  families  (vol.  i.  p.  267j  ; 
and  about  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war  there  lived 
a  King  Midas,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  citizens  of  Cyme :  he  took  to  wife  a  Cymsean  la^y 
of  the  name  of  Hermodiee,  and  through  Cyme  connected 
himself  with  the  mother-city  Chalcis,  and  through  Chalcis 
again  with  Delphi.  It  was  a  brilliant  era  in  the  annals 
of  the  sanctuary,  when  about  the  same  time  the  first  Chal- 
cidico-pelphic  colony  was  founded  on  Sicily  (vol.  i.  p. 
467),  and  the  royal  throne  of  Midas,  the  first  dedicatory 
gift  of  the  East,  was  set  up  before  the  Pythian  temple. 

This  ancient  nation  of  the  Phrygians  was,  however, 
driven  back  by  the  Semitic  immigrationa,  which  pene- 
trated into  Asia  Minor  from  the  south-east,  and  established 
themselves  there  at  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  dominion. 
Phrygia  itself  is  said  to  have  been  subjected  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ninus.  The  Phrygians  were  as  little  capable 
as  the  ancient  Pelasgians  of  resisting  foreign  influences, 
because  their  own  civilization  had  not  sufficiently  pro- 
gressed ;  accordingly  their  manners  and  religion  undei'went 
essential  changes  through  the  influence  of  the  Semites. 

The  most  important  influence  of  this  kind  in  Asia 
Minor  proceeded  from  the  Lydians  (vol.  i.  p.  86).  They 
were  infinitely  less  familiarly  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
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coasts  than  the  Phrygians ;  but  for  this  very  reason  the 
effect  exercised  by  them  was  all  the  more  potent  and  pro- 
ductive of  results,  as  was  the  case  wherever  Semitic  popu- 
lations came  into  contact  with  Arian  peoples.  They  became 
merged  in  part  with  the  older  inhabitants,  so  that  what  is 
Phrygian  and  what  is  Lydian  can  not  be  exactly  distin- 
guished. They  exercised  influence  also  upon  the  Greeks. 
The  latter  learnt  many  lessons  from  the  Lydians,  not  only 
in  trade  and  manufacturing  industry,  but  also  in  the  higher 
arts,  especially  in  music.  For  the  Semites  in  general  are 
peculiarly  endowed  by  nature  for  lyric  poetry ;  and  the 
Lydians,  whose  popular  melodies  the  Greeks  copied  in  their 
own,  shared  this  gift.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
elegy;  and  the  pathetic  rhythm  of  the  Lydians  was,  together 
with  the  Lydian  flute,  domesticated  at  Delphi  itself  But 
whOe  the  Hellenes  beyond  the  sea  only  made  the  germs  of 
the  culture  of  the  Lydians  their  own  the  whole  history  of  the 
Asiatic  Hellenes  was  implicated  with  that  of  the  Lydians  * 

The  history  of  the  Lydians  began  is  eirlj 
as  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclidse  whose  tweeo^  ""^  tt» 
nile  commenced  with  Agron,  the  son  of  ^"^"'•s  anl  the 
Ninus  and  grandson  of  Belus.  The  acces 
sion  of  Agron,  according  to  an  ancient  chronological  calcu 
lation  fells  in  the  year  1221  b.  c.  This  was  the  period  in 
which  Assyria  became  a  conquering  empire  L^diawas 
the  western  outpost  of  the  Assyrian  world-empue  The 
pedigree  of  the  ruling  house,  the  agreement  betiieen  the 
extravagant  forms  of  religious  worship  the  foundation  cf 
cities  such  as  Ninoe  in  Caria  (vol  i  p  14^)  and  many 
other  events,  testify  to  a  close  connection  with  Nmive  on 
the  Tigris.     But,   together  with  Assui    Assyrian  Lvdii 

*  Aa  to  Hermodioe  cf.  Her.  Pont.  li.  3.  PoUm  ix.  83.  fDemodilte). 
ESekliMe!™f.  rnferf.  p.  !8.  Her.  i.  14.  Midas:  ruled  aoo.  to  Buaeb.  x.  4. 
A  Midas  dies,  sxi.  3,  to  whom  Homor  aoa,  to  'Herod.'  Lifeof  Horn.,  e.  11, 
inseribes  an  epitaph. — 'Eftevo!,  a  Phrjgico -Armenian  word  hoc.  to 
Bottichcr  Arina,  p.  34.  Bergk.  Gr.  Liu.  p.  339. 
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also  fell  into  decay ;  its  rulers  sought  support  beyond  their 
own  people;  they  took  Greek  men  into  their  service  and 
employed  them  to  ensure  their  personal  security  and 
serve  as  omamenta  and  supports  of  their  throae.  The 
mercenaries  contrived  by  their  superior  energy  to  giun 
more  and  more  ground,  and  their  captains  to  acquire  a 
rising  influence  by  the  side  of  a  degenerate  royal  dynasty. 
In  this  the  commander  of  the  royal  spearmen  in  the  time 
of  Candaules  above  all  succeeded  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  took  the  reins  of  government  entirely  into  his  hands, 
and  was  bj  the  weak  king  himself  invested  with  royal 
insignia  of  honor,  and  permitted  to  bear  the  double  axe 
as  well  as  the  king,  a  symbol  of  the  supreme  power.  At 
last  the  powerful  prtetorian  found  the  right  opportunity 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  moek-rule  of  the  dynasty.  By 
means  of  a  secret  understanding  with  the  queen,  Candau- 
les was  made  away  with,  and  a  new  dynasty  established 
with  the  aid  of  Carian  mercenaries,  brought  as  auxiliaries 
by  Arselis.  About  tlie  same  period,  when  the  empire  of 
Assur  was  drawing  near  to  its  dissolution,  in  the  east,  the 
Medes  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Ninive,  while  in  the 
south  Babylon  once  more  seceded  as  an  independent  em- 
pire (747  B.  C.)-  Iii  connection  with  these 
747  B.  c.  movements,  which  violently  afiected  the  en- 

tire East,  Lydia  also  threw  oif  the  Abyssinian  yoke,  and 
at  last,  freed  from  a  ban  of  many  years,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century  entered  upon  an  entirely  new 
course  of  national  life.* 

This  was  no  mere  change  of  dynasty;  it 
iL'"'l^*d".'"'^OL  was  a  revolution  in  the  whole  political  char- 
xri.  «irc.  (b.  c.  ^^^g^  ^f  ^j^g  gtate.  The  bold  captain  of 
mercenaries,  who  in  consequence  of  the 
palaee-revolt  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Heraclidfe  (01. 16, 
1,;  B.C.  716)  under  the  name  of  Gyges,  wasin 
King  GygBfl.       ^^  ^^^  connected  with  the  East.    He  was 

•  See  Note  XII.  Appandix. 
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not  even  of  Lydis-ii  race,  but  belonged  to  the  coast-popu- 
lation, to  the  race  of  the  Mermiiadie,  whose  home  was 
doubtless  in  Caria.  In  that  country  was  a  Simons  hot- 
spring  (perhaps  identical  with  Carura  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mteander,  to  the  north  of  Ninive,  on  the  borders  of  Ljdia 
and  Phrygia),  in  the  viciaity  of  which  lay  the  "district 
of  Dascyles,"  and  this  was  tlie  name  borne  by  the  father 
of  Gygea.  The  double  axe  which  the  latter  ari-ogated  to 
himself,  even  while  nothing  bnt  a  mere  commander  of. 
mercenaries,  was  a  Carian  symbol  of  powtr;  and  by  aa 
importation  of  Carian  soldiers  he  supported  his  new 
throne. 

Of  all  Greek  tribes  the  Carians  had  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent intermixed,  with  Semitic  populations  (vol,  i,  p.  60 J. 
Already,  m  the  time  of  Minos,  as  many  of  tliem  as  had 
not  lost  themselves  in  the  Greek  states  had  been  driven 
back  upon  the  mainland  of  Asia:  they  had  subsequently 
been  partly  subjected  by  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  settlers. 
as,  e.  g.,  the  Gergithians,  who  formed  an  oppressed  class 
of  the  community  at  Miletus,  and  partly  pushed  still 
fiirther  away  from  the  coast.  Having  remained  behind  in 
the  march  of  culture  as  compared  with  the  lonians,  they 
were  looked  upon  by  the  latter  with  contempt,  and  treated 
with  reckless  arrogance;  so  that  from  the  days  of  the 
foundation  of  towns,  when  the  new  settlers  had  made 
Carian  women  widows,  and  then  forced  them  into  new 
wedlock,  an  unextinguishable  enmity  prevailed  between 
Carians  and  lonians.  Hence  the  latter  were  far  more  in- 
clmed  to  associate  with  the  Lydians  and  Mysians  than 
with  the  Greeks;  the  Didymteum  at  Miletus  was  aeknow- 
ledged  as  a  common  sanctuary,  not  by  them,  but  only  by 
the  lonians  and  Cohans.  Abroad,  too,  the  lonians  and 
Cariaus  were  so  prone  to  disi^ee,  that  in  Egypt  they  had 
to  be  established  on  dilTerent  sides  of  the  river  (vol.  i.  p. 
451).  But  in  proportion  as  the  Carians  were  excluded 
from  the  real  town-life  of  Ionia,  they,  in  accordance  with 
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the  ancient  custom  of  their  race,  followed  the  trade  of 
war ;  and  tlie  advantages  which  iu  a  favorable  case  they 
were  able  to  draw  from  it,  are  evidenced  by  the  fortune  of 
Gygee, 

Accordingly  the  consequences  may  be  conceived  of  the 
accBBsiou  of  a  Carian  mercenary  to  the  throne  of  Lydia, 
OS  well  as  the  terror  which  the  news  necessarily  produced 
in  all  the  cities  of  Ionia.  For  how  could  the  Mermnadte 
ascend  the  throne  with  any  other  intention  than  that  of 
ejctending  their  power  to  the  west,  incorporating  the  eoaat- 
towns,  founding  a  Lydo-Carian  nava!  power,  and  above 
all  taking  vengeance  on  the  arrogant  lonians?  They 
meant  to  show  what  ,a  state  can  do  which  combined  the 
Greek  spirit  of  enterprise  with  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
the  national  forces  of  the  interior, 

Sardes,  the  ancient  city  of  Cybele,  which,  situate  on  the 
declivity  of  vine-elad  Tmolus  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacto- 
lus,  overlooked  from  its  castled  height  the  fertile  H.ermus 
valley,  had  already  previously  been  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire. But  now  it  attained  to  a  new  signiiicance  and  a  new 
activity ;  it  became  a  military  camp,  in  which  the  sound 
of  arms  never  ceased,  where  new  plans  and  new  arma- 
ments were  always  being  carried  on.  The  state  had  sud- 
denly shifted  its  front  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  the 
chief  thought  of  the  Mermnadte  was  to  obtain  dominion 
over  fevorably-sitoated  places  on  the  coast.  Very  saga- 
ciously tlie  more  powerful  maritime  cities,  which  were  less 
accessible  to  conquest,  were  in  the  first  instance  spared, 
and  it  was  sought  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  sea  in  the 
north-west,  on  the  Idiean  peninsula,  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Trojan  empire.  Here  the  population  was  Carian, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  in  Elis  of  the  name  of 
the  Gergithians,  whose  alliance  was  reckoned  upon  by  the 
Mermnadte.  The  jEolian  countiy  towns  were  little  ad- 
dicted to  maritime  trade ;  while  of  the  Ionian  sea-ports 
Miletus  had  admitted  the  largest  numbers  of  Carian  pop- 
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tilatioQ  ;  and  as  Gyges  atood  m  need  of  a  flnun^li  n^  fca 
port  for  the  execution  of  liis  schemes  he  employed  the 
cunnmg  Milesians  in  order  to  foimd  Abydus  in  conjuDction 
with  himself  He  was  lord  an  I  master  in  ill  noithem 
Mysia,  as  far  as  beyond  the  EhyndaciTi  m  the  -vicmity  of 
which  he  built  Dascylium  m  honor  of  his  house 

Thus  he  ruled  on  the  Prupontis  and  the  Hellespont 
and  nothing  can  afford  a  more  Lonvincmg  proof  of  the 
wide  and  at  the  same  time  dehnite  view  which  dictated 
his  policy  than  that  it  was  here  on  the  ancient  budge  of 
the  nations  and  that  sound  of  the  sea  which  wis  rarst  im 
portant  for  naval  dominion,  that  he  first  established  a  firm 
footing. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  was  already  pursuing  his  am- 
bitious designs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont,  Above 
all,  he,  exactly  like  the  Tyrants  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
sought  to  be  recogniaed  by  the  great  or- 
acles. The  oracle  nearest  to  him  was  that  '^™f"ni''l^^" 
of  the  Branchidre.  But  with  this  the  Ca- 
rian  prince  cared  not  to  concern  himself.  He  turned  to 
I>elphi,  and  endeavored  to  show,  by  the  most  liberal  acts 
of  homage,  that  the  god  of  the  Hellenes  was  famUiarly 
known  to  and  adored  by  him  ;  and  although  he  was  not 
permitted  to  establish  a  treasury  of  his  own  at  Delphi,  the 
royal  gifts  were  accepted  without  much  hesitation.  But 
the  fact  of  their  acceptance  involved  the  recognition  of 
tlie  dynasty,  which  could  now  in  so  far  count  on  the  Del- 
phic god  that  the  latter  would  at  all  events  abstain  from 
opposing  himself  to  the  further  schemes  of  their  policy. 
The  golden  mixiug-cupa  and  silver  vessels  were  placed  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Cypselidie  under  the  name  of  Gyga- 
das  (child  of  Gyges),  amounting  to  a  quantity  of  prtfcioiis 
metal  such  as  the  Greeks  had  never  before  seen  collected 
together.  Gyges  could  have  sent  no  more  eloquent  spokes- 
man to  plead  his  cause  at  Delphi,  where  morcovei'  a  cer- 
tain   jealousy  and   envy   against   the  sanctuary    of  the 
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Brancliidie  aad  the  loaian  cities,  whieb  refused  obedience 
to  the  Delijhic  god,  in  all  probability  contributed  to  pro- 
duce »  state  of  feeling  favorable  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
McrmnadEe,* 

This  peaceable  tiud  of  contact  between  Greeks  and 
Lydians  could  not  last  for  ever ;  for  since  the  latter  held 
sway  at  the  same  time  in  jEolis  and  on  the  Carian  coasts, 
they  were  the  less  dis[iosed  to  allow  the  central  coast-dis- 
trict, the  best  harbors,  the  mouths  of  the  four  great  rivers, 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  independent  Greek  cities.  On 
their  way  from  Sardes  and  the  valley  of  the  Henuus  to 
the  sea,  the  first  obstacle  was  Smyrna,  which  commanded 
the  Hevmiean  gulf.  By  the  mouth  of  tJie  Cayster  the 
Colophonians,  kinsmen  of  the  Smyrnians,  provoked  attack 
by  their  wealth  and  obstinate  sense  of  civic  independence; 
nor  could  any  permanent  good  understanding  prevail 
■with  haughty  MUetus,  whoso  flocks  and  herds  grazed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Meander  on  Carian  soil. 

It  was  HOW  that  the  Heroic  age  of  Ionia 
The  lonio  war.  (,(j^j^g^gg^_  ^\\  i}^^  offers  of  the  king  at 
Sardea,  whose  iatention  it  could  not  be  to  incorporate 
rumed  cities  with  his  empire,  were  rqected.  War  was 
unavoidable ;  and  the  first  struggles  fi)r  freedom  of  the 
Hellenes  broke  out. 

From  the  first  the  cities  were  in  a  position  of  great  dis- 
advantage. The  connection  with  the  coasts  of  the  other 
side  was  broken  ;  the  federal  festival  on  Delos,  which  had 
formerly  united  the  lonians  on  cither  side  of  the  sea,  had 
long  lost  aU  its  significance.  The  territories  of  the  cities  lay 
stretched  out  &r  along  the  shore,  insufficiently  protected 
against  the  inferior,  and  put  ofi"  their  guard  by  a  long 
period  of  calm.  They  had  no  relations  of  alliance  with 
the  Dorian  towns,  whose  Triopian  sanctuary  lay  on  the 
peninsula  of  Cnidus.     The  .^olian  cities  indeed   joined 

S  See  Note  XIII.  Appendix. 
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with  the  lonians  iu  the  worship  of  the  DidyruEeau  Apollo; 
but  they  were  powerleiiS,. being  themselves  divided  into 
several  groups  (among  which  those  of  the  Idjean  penin- 
sula constituted  a  separate  union),  and,  moreover,  the  firet 
who,  by  the  advance  of  the,  Memanadse,  had  been  placed 
in  a  condition  of  dependence.  Finally,  the  Ionian  cities 
had  only  preserved  out  of  the  past  a  very  loose  kmd  of 
union  amongst  themselves  (vol.  i,  p.  263).  Since  the  fall 
of  the  royal  iamilies  they  had  sepai'ated  more  and  more, 
in  aocordance  with  the  tendency  of  die  Ionic  character. 
The  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  trading-cities,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  two  capitals,  Ephesua  and  Miletus,  had  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  a  real  union  and  enduring 
common  constittition,  above  all  in  military  matters.  Not 
even  in  manners  and  language  were  they  united  amongst 
themselves.  For  the  original  differences  prevailing  among 
the  eai-lier  coast-population  were  everywhere  to  be  re- 
cognized (vol.  i.  p.  263).  Sanguinary  border-feuds  had 
helped  to  heighten  these  differences.  Lastly,  there  was 
also  no  lack  of  important  causes  of  discontent  and  dispute 
within  the  territories  of  the  individual  cities  themselves, 
originating  in  infernal  party-divisions,  and  the  want  of  ho- 
mogeneilj  in  the  population.  There  existed  Carian  and 
Lydi^  village-communities,  which  only  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  Ionian  citizens  with  reluctance. 

All  this  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lydians.  Their 
bands  of  horsemen  broke  unexpectedly  out  of  the  interior, 
and,  at  different  times  taking  different  directions,  kept  the 
sea-ports  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety.  But  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  cow  the  citizens;  and  though  their  heroic  deeds 
have  found  no  historian,  yet  the  memory  of  single  episodes 
has  been  preserved ;  nor  has  the  valor  of  the  men  of 
Smyi-na  fellen  into  oblivion,  who  drove  the  Lydians  back 
through  the  gates  of  the  city  they  had  already  captui-ed. 
Mimnermos  from  Colophon,  the  contemporary  of  Tyiteus, 
has  celebrated  in  song  their  heroic  courage. 
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War  had  burst  forth  along  the  entire  liue. 
Death  of  Gyg^s.    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mermnadie  died,  who, 

during  his  rule  of  thirty-eight  years,  had  sketched  out 
with  an  uafaltenmg  hand  the  policy  of  his 
h:b  snoeesBor   imQge,     He  waa  succeeded  by  Ardys.     This 
prince  continued  the   attacks  on   Miletus, 
and  by  a  sudden  surprise  captured  Priene,  the  city  whose 
territory  contained  the  Paniouium,     The  federation  of  the 
cities  was  torn  asunder  in  its  very  mideL    Miletus,  lying 
elMe  opposite,  was  meaiaced  fram  tlie  north  on  ite  own  bay ; 
th?  Ionian  war  seemed  to  be  hurrying  on  to  a  rapid  deci- 
sion, when  it  was  suddenly  interrupted.  For  the  conquering 
empire  itself  was  now  tlireatened  by  serious  dangers  of 
war,  and  had  to  fight  against  nations  of  the  East  and  the 
North  for  its  own  existence.  * 

Already  in  Gyges'  times  the  multitudes 
Cimmerian  in-  ^f  ^jj^  nomadic  people  of  horsemen,  which 
inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Pontus,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  excitement  and  agitation.  The  movement 
began  with  the  Massagetaa,  who  are  said  to  have  driven 
the  Scythians  out  of  their  habitations  on  the  Caspian 
towards  the  Bla^k  Sea ;  and  the  Scythians  in  thdr  turn 
threw  themselves  on  the  Cimmerians.  Thus  all  the  shores 
of  the  Pontus  were  disturbed,  and  the  consequences  were 
soon  felt  throughout  Anterior  Asia.  The  Scythians  them- 
selves eaniefvom  the  Caspian  Sea  into  the  Median  empire, 
the  rulers  of  which  endeavored  to  render  them  harmless  by 
admitting  lai^e  numbers  of  them  into  their  army.  The 
Cimmerians  in  a  multitude  of  swarms,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  the  Treres,  passed  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
Pontus  in  a  southward  direction,  and  took  possession  of  the 

«  &!"/"«'""■  T(>dir«  :  Aristides  i.  p.  373,  Ddf.  Sj.i^pi'a.'ioi'  ToA^^jm™  ■ 
Pans,  iv,  21,  3,  Mimneroms:  is.  29,  *.  Lane,  Smffnaoriin'  res  geela, 
p.  Ifl.— Chronology  of  the  Mermnadie;  Clinton,  rfsiydiff  •eijibtiein  Fof. 
Hell.  ed.  Krilger,  p.  309.  A™,  lo  Her.  Ojgea  ruled  38,  Arciys  49,  Sa- 
djattPB  12,  Aljatlfs  57,  Croesus  H.  in  all  170  yews. 
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rocky  peninsula  on  which  the  Milesians  had  founded 
Sinope  (vol.  i.  p.  443).  This  city  they  made  their  robbers' 
den,  fi-om  which  they  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  inundated  Lydia  during  the  government  of  Ardya, 
ajid  even  took  the  lower  town  of  Sardes,  In  Asia  Minor 
their  numbers  increased ,  a  variety  of  discontented  popula- 
tions joined  them,  especially  Lycians,  and  one  of  these 
probably  was  the  Lygdamis  who  is  mentioned  as  leader  of 
the  Cimmerian  swarms. 

At  first  the  Cimmeriaos  may  have  appeared  to  the  hard- 
pressed  cities  in  the  light  of  saviours  in  time  of  trouble; 
the  power  of  the  Lydian  throne  was  broken.  Yet  the 
maritime  towns  had  long  suifered  from  the  Interruption 
of  the  northern  trade,  and  very  soon  the  troubles  of  war 
rolled  on  towards  the  sea  of  Ionia.  Like  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Callinus  in  Ephcsus  lifted  up  his  voice 
to  warn  the  citizens  and  rouse  them  out  of  a  false  security : 
"  These  were  not  times  of  peace,  as  they  imagined ;  the 
whole  earth  was  now  becoming  a  scene  of  war:"  and 
before  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  died  away  the  Cimmeri- 
ans invaded  the  coastland.  It  was  the  rich  temple  which 
tempted  them ;  they  pitched  Uieir  camps  of  ws^nsin  the 
fields  of  the  Cayster,  and,  eager  for  booty,  surrounded  the 
far-famed  sanctuary  of  Artemis,  The  goddess  protected 
her  temple,  i.  e.,  it  was  not  plundered;  but  brands  were 
burled  into  it,  and  not  till  the  flames  mounted  aloft  did 
the  hordes  pass  over  into  the  valley  of  the  Mreandcr, 
where,  furious  at  the  failure  of  their  enterprise,  they  de- 
stroyed the  rich  city  of  the  Magiietea.  The  sudden  ruin 
of  Magnesia  was  a  fearful  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  terrible 
proof  to  the  other  towns  of  the  indomitable  natural 
vigor  of  the  northern  barbarians.  The  whole  civiiized 
world  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  far  as  its  towns  were  at 
that  period  connected  with  onfe  another  by  commerce, 
quaked  with  anxiety  and  fear. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Cimmerian  hordes  had  neither 
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the  capacity  oor  the  patience  requisite  for  lengthy  aieg«s. 
They  passed  on  like  clouda  before  the  tempest;  they  only 
weakened  themselves  by  their  hurried  movements,  devoid 
of  any  plan,  and  only  designed  to  lead  to  booty,  and  in 
the  end  were  annihilated  in  the  mountain-districts  of  the 
.  Taurus.* 

As  soon  as  the  cessation  of  these  general 
The  eleven  ug^tioj^i  troubloB  oQce  more  brought  with  tt 
tweantheMi^rm-  a  period  of  calm,  the  Mermnade  again 
t^Jf^sT^^tlt"  (01-  39.  2;  623),  with  a  vigorous  hand 
seized  the  reins  of  government.  Sadyattes, 
the  son  of  Ardys,  subdued  Phrygia,  and  then  resumed 
the  war  against  the  coasUowns.  The  principal  object  of 
the  war  was  now  Miletus.  The  Ionian  federation  was 
now  virtually  dissolved:  Miletus  stood  absolutely  alone. 
Aa  long  as  her  fortune  had  lasted,  she  had  made  many 
enemies  by  her  overbearing  pride.  Her  ambiguous  rela- 
tions with  Gyges  had  also  damaged  her.  The  result  was 
that,  among  the  lonians,  Chios  was  the  only  state  which 
aided  the  Milesians  with  its  ships.  The  cities  friendly  to 
Miletus  beyond  the  sea  were  too  distant  to  be  able  te  send 
aid. 

Miletus    never    proved    herself  greater 
Alyattes.  ^^^  ^^  jj^^^  ^^^g  ^^  endless  trouble.     At 

first  the  burghers  attempted  fo  march  out  against  the  Ly- 
dians.  But  in  the  low  valley  of  the  Mteander  they  could 
not  hold  their  own  against  enemies  so  vastly  superior  in 
cavalry.  Beaten  in  two  battles,  they  resolved  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  their  city.  They  had  to  look 
on  from  the  walls  and,  year  after  year,  see  the  harvest  of 
their  fields  and  orchards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foe; 
their  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  away ;  their  whole 
manufacturmg  industry  was  crushed ;  intercourse  with  the 
country  stopped ;  the  country  people  crowded  into  the 
city;  and,  although  tbeir  movements  were  free    towai-ds 
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the  sea  and  the  shipowuers  redoubled  their  exertions,  yet 
it  became  more  difficult  from  year  to  year  to  feed  the 
over-crowded  city. 

For  six  years  Sadyattes  carried  on  this  war :  for  five 
years  it  was  continued,  and  after  tlie  same  fasliion,  by  his 
successor  Alyattes.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  con- 
sistently followed  by  the  Mermnads,  doubtless  under  the 
influence  of  Delphi,  they  conducted  the  war  with  great 
self-restraint.  They. merely  seized  the  harvests  as  soon  as 
they  had  ripened,  but  destroyed  no  human  habitation  and 
violated  no  seat  of  religious  worship ;  and  when  the  burn- 
ing fields  had  accidentally  communicated  fire  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Athene  at  Assesus,  (p.  49),  Alyattes  regai-ded  it 
as  his  duty  to  restore  the  sanctuary.  The  rulers  of  Lydia 
wished  to  show  that  they  were  as  able  as  the  Hellenes  to 
observe  the  statutes  of  international  law ;  it  was  to  be  a 
struggle  for  the  hegemony,  as  between  states  of  equal 
descent.  In  this  way  the  Mermnadse  could  also  hope 
soonest  to  form  a  party  for  themselves  in  the  cities,  which 
should  regard  union  with  the  Lydian  power  as  the  most 
salutary  policy.  There  was  no  want  of  parties,  least  of 
all  at  Miletus.  Here  a  man  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  state,  who  governed  with  unlimited  power  as 
Tyrant,  under  the  name  of  Thrasybulus.  He  had  with 
unsparing  cruelty  rid  himself  of  the  leaders  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  and  flmched  at  the  adoption  of  no  method 
serving  to  confirm  his  despotic  rule. 

At  such  a  moment  a  man  of  this  kind,  who  was  able  to 
keep  any  movement  down  with  an  iron  hand  and  to  adhere 
Steadfestly  to  a  fixed  aim  and  object,  was  of  great  use  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  city.  Moreover,  he  was  personally  be- 
friended by  Periander'of  Corinth,  who  furnished  him  with 
accurate  information  as  to  the  affairs  of  European  Greece. 
Through  him,  as  Herodotus  relates,  Thrasybulus  learnt 
that  Delphi  had  issued  commands  to  Alyattes  speedily  to 
restore  the  temple.    Accordingly,  when  the  king  had  for 
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this  purpose  to  proposo  a  truce,  Thrasybulus  (so  Herodo- 
tus continues)  toot  measures  that  ail  the  stores  which 
were  in  the  city  should,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Lydiau 
herald  be  piled  up  in  the  market,  and  a  civic  festival  cele- 
brated there  with  all  possible  appeai-ance  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. This  spectacle  did  not  miss  its  effect,  for  ou  receiv- 
ing the  herald's  report  as  to  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Milesians  the  king  lost  all  hope  of  ever  becoming 
master  of  the  city  by  force.  Alyattes  accordingly  pre- 
ferred to  conclude  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  Miletus,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  which  Ead  been  burnt 
to  the  ground,  two  sanctuaries  were  built  in  memory  of 
the  peaceable  termination  of  this  protracted  war. 

The  political  conjunction  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  MUesians,  Tranquillity  on 
the  coast  was  necessary  for  Alyattes,  because  a  greater' 
danger  threatoued  from  the  land  side ;  for  it  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  empire  or  its  subjection  under  Media 
which  was  at  stake.* 

After  the  revolt  of  Ninive  (p.  116)  the 
^DdoQBS.    (709    jjg^gg  jj^^  ^7Q9  3_  ^_  ^^g  ■)  adopted  a  fixed 

political  system  under  Deioces.  Under  his 
son  Phraortes  they  became  a  conquering  military  state 
which  subdued  all  Upper  Asia.  The  sturdy 
highland  tribes  of  Iran,  above  all  the  Per- 
sians, formed  the  main  body  of  the  warlike  forces  with 
which  the  Medes  had  descended  into  Mesopotamia.  They 
had  aftei-wards  vigorously  raised  themselves  out  of  the 
pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  Scythians,  which  had  for  a 
time  hindered  their  progress.  By  admitting  amongst 
them  Scythian  troops  they  had  increased  their  power  of 
attack.  With  these  newly-formed  armed  forces,  in  which 
the  most  various  kinds  of  troops  co-operated  for  a  common 
purpose, disposed  as  no  Eastern  army  had  been  before  them, 
^adyattea' 
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Cyasai-es,  'with  his  ally  Habonassar  of  Baby- 
Ion,  had  resumed  the  intermpted  ^iege  of 
Ninive,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  termination  in  the 
year  606.  The  city  of  palaces  oq  the  Tigris  became  a 
heap  of  ruins,  after  having  been  for  more  than  five  centu- 
ries the  queen  of  all  Anteiior  Asia.  Her  throne  was 
void.  The  princes  of  Ecbatana  hastened  to  lay  claim  to 
the  heritage  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  ita 
illness.  In  Mesopotamia  mighty  Babylon 
stood  oppcsed  to  their  advance;  accordingly  they  turned 
t«  the  west,  passing  from  Armeuia,  which  they  had  con- 
quered, along  the  ancient  highroad  of  the  migrations  of 
Aryan  peoples.  The  highlands  of  Cappadocia  already 
belonged  to  the  wide-spreading  body  of  countries  in  vas- 
salage to  the  Medea.  From  these  highlands  the  Medes 
afterwards  pressed  further  on  to  Phrygia,  and  doivn  from 
the  desolate  desert-plains  towards  the  river- vallcp. 
Many  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor  had  willingly  bowed 
down  before  the  new  power  whose  head  was  throughout 
the  East  feared  as  a  mighty  and  passionate  lord  of  war, 
A  similar  submission  was  expected  from  the  Lydians. 

But  however  terrible  the  hosts  which  the  Median  king 
and  his  allies  pushed  forward  upon  the  western  frontier 
of  the  empire,  the  Mermnadfe  had  no  intention  of  recog- 
nizing the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  dynasty  of  Ecbar 
taoa.  Tbey  were  resolved  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Halys, 
and  in  a  war  of  six  yeara*  duration  the  Mtdes  speedily 
perceived  that  they  were  now  engaged  with  an  enemy 
such  as  they  had  not  met  with  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Halys  the  armies  lay  opposite  one 
another,  ready  for  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  whole  peninsula.  On  the  one  side  the  warriors  of 
Iran,  with  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Babylou,  as  well  as  of 
eastern  and  southern  Asia  Minor ;  on  the  other,  the 
Lydian  forces,  with  their  Carian,  and  probably  at  this 
period  also  Ionian,  soldiery,  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  num- 
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bers,  but  his  equals  in  courage  and  -warlike  experience, 
and  bis  superiors  in  etrategetic  art  and  guiding  intelli- 
gence. Hence,  before  the  decisive  appeal  to  battle,  the 
Median  king  himself  preferred  to  acknowledge  the  Halya 
as  the  boundary-line  between  the  empires.  In  this  he 
was  essentially  iniluenced  by  his  allies,  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, whom  the  Greeks  called  Labynetus,  and  the  Cilician 
monarch  Syennesis,  who  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Medea 
■with  the  vigorous  tribes  of  the  Taui-us  country.  It  was 
the  natural  interest  of  either  to  prevent  the  humiliation 
of  LydJa  and  the  too  overbearing  an  increase  of  tlie  great 
Asiatic  empire.  The  Greek  narrators  connect  this  event 
with  the  phenomenon  of  an  eclipse'  of  the  sun,  made 
known  beforehand  to  the  lonians  through  Thales,  but  in 
so  great  a  degree  taking  the  armies  of  the  combatants  by 
surprise,  that,  under  its  influence,  they  concluded  peace. 
And  in  truth  it  was  the  custom  of  the  na- 
thrHa?j"°ot  tions  of  Iran  never  to  fight  except  in  the 
siviii.  4.  light    of   the  sun.     Among   the    eclipses 

■which  according  to  time  and  locality  came  into  question, 
the  most  accurate  calculations  point  to  that 
May  38,  n.  o.    ^hich  on  May  28th,  685  b.  c,  in  the  land 
of  the  Halys  changed  the  dawn  of  day  into 
night,  as  the  eclipse  referred  to  by  the  story.     If,  then, 
this  calculation  fises  the  epoch  of  the  battle,  it  was  no 
longer  the  conqueror  Cyaxares,  but  Astyages,  who  at  that 
time  ruled  over  the  Medes,  and  the  Babylonian  king  was 
m  that  case  no  other  than  Nebuchadnezzar.    Plmy,  too, 
looked  upon  01.  xlviii.  4  as  the  year  of  the  eclipse  :  this 
was  the  year  in  which  Periander  of  Corinth  died,  while 
Thales  stood  in  about  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  life.  * 

The  conclusion   of  this  peace  forms  a 
tw™nThT*Lj-    Tery  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
"^"^    Anterior  Asia.     It  constitutes  a  renuncia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  conquering  empire 

«  See  Note  XV.,  Appandis. 
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of  unconditional  sovereignty  over  the  world,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  form,  by  the  settlement  of  boundaries  through 
treaties,  a  system  of  states  in  Ada,  -which  was  particularly 
favored  by  the  second-class  states,  who  saw  in  it  the  best 
guarantee  of  their  own  independence.  Lydia  was  now 
recognized  as  a  Great  Power  by  the  side  of  Media,  the 
court  of  Saides  as  the  equal  of  tiiat  at  Ecbatana;  and,  iu 
order  to  confirm  this  alliance,  the  son  of  the  Median  king 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Alyattes. 

Alyattes  was  onco  more  free  to  turn  .^hB  sabsenuent 
■whither  he  listed.  It  was  in  the  direction  years  of  tha 
of  the  sea-coast  that  he  again  amongst  the  [^gf  "  ^^  ' 
doubly-divided  population  endeavored  to 
strengthen  the  Lydian  power,  partly  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  partly  by  pacific  means.  He  was  successively  united 
in  wedlock  to  Carian  and  Ionian  women;  of  his 
daughters,  he  had  bestowed  one  upon  Mclasj  a  citizen  of 
high  repute  at  Ephesua  and  a  member  of  the  house  of 
the  Basilidfe.  His  fi,rst-born,  Crcesus,  the  issue  of  his 
union  with  his  Carian  wife,  he  sent  as  governor  to  Mysia 
as  soon  as  he  had  grown  to  manhood ;  and  another  sod, 
Adraraytes,  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Adramyteum, 
the  establishment  of  which  clearly  shows  the  desire  of 
the  Lydians  to  found  mercantile  settlements  of  their  own 
at  suitable  places  in  spite  of  the  lonians.  Thus,  after 
the  above-mentioned  edipae,  Alyattes  continued  to  rule 
over  this  land  for  about  five  and  twenty  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  laid  to  rest  among  his  an-  ^^^^^ 

cestors  in  the  low  country  by  the  Gygsean 
lake,  opposite  Sardes.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  degree  to  which 
the  old  king,  the  real  founder  of  the  power  of  Lydia  and  of 
her  position  in  the  world,  had  during  his  long  govern- 
ment, in  good  and  bad  fortune,  identified  hiiuself  with 
his  people,  his  sepulchral  mound  was,  by  the  unwearying 
activity  of  the  Sardians,  raised  higher  and  higher  by  ac- 
cumulated pebbles  from  the  bed  of  the  Hermus,  till  at 
6* 
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last  the  mound  of  the  Hero-king  rose  high  above  those 
of  the  other  princes.* 

At  tlie  same  period  in  which  at  Athena 
of ^L^^dia^' ^"^  Pisistratus  for  the  first  time  attained  to 
sovereign  power,  Crmsus,  then  in  tho  prime 
of  manhood,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Mermnad^. 
Although  even  during  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  been 
already  invested  with  royal  power^  yet  the  crown  did  not 
come  to  him  without  troubles  and  dangers,  A  powerflil 
party  was  opposed  to  him,  under  the  leadership  of  Pantar 
leon,  the  son  of  Alyattes  by  an  Ionian  woman,  who  was 
eager  to  oii3t  the  son  of  a  Carian  mother.  It  was  the 
ancient  quarrel  which,  notwithstandii^  the  conciliatory 
rule  of  Alyattes,  again  and  again  broke  forth.  Croesus 
overcame  his  adversaries,  and  punished  all  the  participators 
in  the  attempt  with  the  ruthless  severity  of  an  Oriental 
despot.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  achieved  liis 
His  Bjateia  of  object,  he  hastened  to  i-emove  the  impres- 
sion created  by  these  events.  In  order  to 
expiate  what  had  happened,  he  expended  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  rebels  in  the  most  magnificent  gifts  of 
honor  to  the  chief  places  of  Hellenic  worship  on  either 
side  of  the  sea.  In  Ephesus  he  aided  in  the  restoration 
of  tiie  temple  from  the  dami^;e3  it  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Scythians;  most  of  the  columns  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  golden  oxen  there,  were  his  gift.  Meanwhile 
to  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  Apollo  he  sent  offerings 
of  gold,  which  he  distributed  in  proportions  so  precise  that 
in  weight  of  metal  and  artistic  work  those  transmitted  to 
Delphi  possessed  exactly  the  same  value  as  those  which  he 
proffered  to  the  Didymtean  Apollo.  This  anxious  accuracy 
shows  how  he  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 

«Mela8  !  Ael.  V.  Hisl.  3,  20.  Ruhl.  EpTi.  p.  3B.  'ASp^rtiiT,!  ia  Steph. 
E.  On  the  Lydian  royal  tombs  see  V.  Olfcrs  in  Abh.  d.  BsA.  Akad. 
1853,  p.  639  f.  and  Curtins"  Easay  in  Gethiird'H  Arch.  Zeiisag,  1S53,  p. 
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Ionian  ojacle  as  well  as  of  the  bther,  and  to  annihilate  in 
Ionia  ttio  memory  of  the  blood  spilt  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  Delphic  Athene  also  was  honored  with 
the  gift  of  a  shield  of  gold,  and  similar  offerings  were  made 
to  ApoUo  in  Thebes,  and  to  the  sacred  oracle  of  Trophonius 
and  Amphiaraus.  Ci-cesus  knew  the  power  of  gold  among 
tha  Hellenes,  and  by  this  very  gold,  through  which  tlie 
Lydian  TanUlidse  had  obtained  power  among  the  Achffi- 
ans  (vol  i.  p.  107),  he  also  endeavored  to  make  himself  a 
citiren  of  Hellas. 

Nor  was  he  nnsuccessful  in  this  attempt  The  authorities 
at  Delphi  issued  decrees  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
descent  of  the  Mermnad^,  unhesitatmgly  conferred  all 
privileges  upon  the  king,  and  particularly  the  right  of 
Delphic  citizenship.  Henceforth  Lydian  men  might  be  seen 
at  the  sacred  games  sitting  in  front  in  the  places  of  honor. 
Thus  he  gained  over  the  Hellenes,  to  whom  gold  gave  him 
the  oaly  means  of  access.  A  different  attitude  was  that  which 
he  assumed  towards  the  Asiatic  tow.ns.  But  even  m  this 
instance  he  acted  with  equal  sagacity  and  energy,  and  for 
this  very  reason  attained  his  end  without  long  wars.  This 
end  was  anything  but  destruction.  '  On  the  contrary  the 
Ionian  towns  were  according  to  Crcesus'  intention  to  con- 
stitute the  gems  of  his  empire ;  they  were  to  make  him  an 
Hellenic  prince,  and  to  form  for  him  a  naval  power  by 
means  of  which  he  would  advance  further  to  the  west. 
Accordingly  he  commenced  his  policy  of  reunion  with 
Ephesns,  which  was  the  most  important  place  for  him,  on 
account  of  its  central  position  towards  all  the  rest  of  Asia 
Minor.  Nowhere,  apparently,  had  so  much  heen  already 
done  to  aid  his  designs.  He  stood  in  many  relations  of 
personal  intimacy  with  the  Ephesians.  His  financial 
transactions  and  his  transmissions  of  valuables  were  man- 
aged for  him  by  Ephesian  merchant-houses,  amongst 
whom  the  rich  banker  Pamphaes  had  made  particularly 
large  profits  in  his  service.     He  had  contributed  to  the 
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full  extent  of  his  power  to  the  splendor  of  the  Artemisium. 
Lastly,  his  sister^a  son,  Pindarua,  who  had  inherited  the 
dignity  of  hie  father  Melas  (p.  129),  was  the  most  influen- 
tial personage  in  the  city. 

And  yet  he  deceived  himself  in  calculating  on  a  peace- 
able submission.  He  had  to  commence  a  siege  and  to  order 
a  storm  against  the  walls.  One  tower  had  fallen,  tho 
breach  was  opened,  and  all  resistance  in  vain.  It  was 
then  that  the  thought  occurred  to  Pindarus  of  testing 
the  king's  reverence  for  Hellenic  religion.  He  caused  the 
turrets  of  the  city  walla  to  be  connected  by  means  of  a 
long  rope  with  the  temple  on  the  Cayster;  thus,  the  whole 
city  became  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  the  great  god- 
dess. By  this  device  the  king  was  disarmed,  and  the 
most  iavorable  conditions  of  surrender  were  obtained. 
The  capitulation  of  Ephesus  was  a  decisive  and  guiding 
event  for  all  Ionia.  Crcesue  claimed  nothing  beyond  a 
recognition  of  his  supreme  sovereignty,  and,  in  token  of  it, 
a  moderate  tribute.  On  the  other  hand,  he  left  to  the  citi- 
zens the  administration  of  their  internal  aSairs;  the  towns 
became  as  it  were  free  imperial  cities*  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire, and  thus  obtained  various  new  advantages,  so  that  iu 
return  they  easily  acquiesced  in  renouncing  the  honor  of 
pei-feet  independence.  All  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
priests  had  been  previously  removed  by  a  wise  liberality, 
and  in  Delphi  there  was  complete  satisfaction  with  this 
arrangement  of  affah-a. 

Thus  easily  and  rapidly  was  accomplished 
Thfl  empirs  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  momentous  changes  in  tho 
Greek  world  One  town  after  another  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  king,  and  soon  the  whole  body  of 
towns  had  been  peaceably  incorporated  with  an  Orientel 
empire.  The  burdensome  stoppages  between  the  coast  and 
interior  were  removed,  and  a  free  interchange  took  place 
of  the  treasures  of  the  east  and  west.     All  the  ports  were 
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open  to  Crosus,  and  all  tlio  maritime  population  at  bia ' 
disposal;  all  the  industry  and  sagacity,  all  the  art  and 
soience  which  bad  been  developed  on  this  coast,  were 
ready  to  serve  him  in  return  for  bis  money. 

But  no  royal  conqueror  was  ever  able  to  content  him- 
self with  this  coast.  It  was  no  secret  tbat  the  cities  on 
tbc  islands  also,  especially  Chios  and  Samos,  were  objects 
of  his  desire.  Meanwhile  be  hesitated  to  advance  the 
execution  of  his  designs  of  conquest;  a  well-founded 
doubt  kept  bim  from  attempting  the  sea,  since  the  Lydian 
power  was  after  aU,  even  now  essentially  a  land-power. 
Instead  of  thus  advancing  the  limits  of  his  empire,  ho 
brought  order  into  it,  and  filled  his  treasury,  which  dow 
received,  in  addition  to  the  products,  of  the  mines  and 
gold-washings,  the  payments  of  so  many  tributaries.  With 
this  is  connected  the  feet  that  he  also  introduced  into  his 
realm  the  most  important  invention  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  art  of  coining  money ;  or  at  least,  he  so  perfected 
this  art  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  systematic  coinage 
arose.  He  gave  up  the  coins  stamped  from  the  white 
gold  (electram)  of  the  Pactolus ;  he  coined  gold  pieces 
worth  one  sixtieth,  and  silver  pieces  worth  one  forty-fiffcb 
of  the  lighter  Babylonian  mina;  but  also  had  gold  pieces 
sti-uck  according  to  silver  weight,  staters,  with  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths,  because  thus  a  more  convenient  inter- 
change could  be  made  with  tho  silver  currency  of  Ephesus, 
Chios,  Lampsacus,  Clazomenra,  and  Fhocffla.  The  close 
connection  with  the  Greek  invention  appears  in  a  striking 
manner  in  the  fact  that  the  coins  of  Sardes,  stamped 
under  Crrasus,  ai«  complete  imitations  of  the  Greek  city- 
coins;  they  have  tlie  impress  not  of  a  dynasty  but  of  a 
city.  Money  retained  thus  its  republican  character.  AU 
other  arts  discovered  by  the  Greeks,  especially  the  work- 
ing of  metals,  were  practiced  in  the  royal  work-shops ; 
Sardes  became  a  bi-illiant  centre  of  industry  and  trade,  a 
meetmg-place  of  artists.     All  who  hjA  acquired  celebrity 
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among  the  Hellenes  Crceaus  invited  to  liis  hospitable  court ; 
he  wished  to  be  the  moat  fortuaate  of  kings  in  their  eyes, 
and  to  be  celebrated  by  them  on  their  retm-n  as  the  most 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  in  order  that  all  the  world 
might  fix  its  attention  upon  him. 

And  in  truth  Crcesus  was  a  fortunate  prince,  though 
not  according  to  the  ethical  standard  of  Solon.  By  his 
resolution  and  sagacity  he  bad  realized  the  objects  of  the 
policy  of  the  Mermnadse,  which  had  been  pursued  with 
rare  consistency  through  five  generations  of  their  house. 
His  empire,  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Asia,  had  been  the  first  among  the  latter  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  aea-coast,  and  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  Hellenes  and  Barbarians.  Besides 
bdng  a  land-power  of  the  interior,  feared  in  all  Asia, 
and  based  on  a  wcU-deflned  and  richly-endowed  sys- 
tem of  landed  property,  on  sturdy  popular  forces  and 
aji  efficient  army,  it  included  the  splendid  succession  of 
flourishing  sea-ports ;  and  the  Pactolus  unceasmgly  rolled 
his  golden  sands  before  the  portals  of  the  royal  citadel  of 
gardes.  A  peninsular  empire  had  been  founded,  such  as 
bad  never  existed  befoi-e ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Lydian 
and  Hellenic  elements  contmued  to  blend,  even  greater 
results  might  be  achieved.  Above  all,  there  were  wanting 
the  disUicts  of  the  south  coast ;  the  Lycian  nation,  and 
Cilieia,  which  was  necessary  for  dominion  in  the  sea  of 
Cyprus,  yet  remained  unconquered.  The  passes  of  the 
Taurus  had  to  be  crossed,  and  even  the  Halys  seemed  too 
narrow  a  boundary  of  his  empire  for  Crcesus  the  Fortu- 
nate. 

But  the  good  fortune  of  the  Sardian  kings  was  to  rise 
no  higher.  In  the  first  instance  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Crcesus  broke  down,  and  then,  while  he  was  still  uttering 
his  lament  for  the  death  of  the  one  among  LLs  sons  who 
had  enjoyed  full  health,  he  was  aroused  from  his  melan- 
clioly  by  the  messengers  who  brought  disturbing  tidings  of 
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the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  An- 
terior Asia.* 

Among  the  nations  which  the  dynasty  of 
ThePBcflian  na-  jj^batana  combined  into  a  vast  state  of  vas- 
sals, that  of  the  Persians  had  risen  into 
prominence,  one  of  the  noblest  branches  of  the  Aryan 
fiimily,  and  of  all  the  Iranians  most  capable  of  cnlture. 
In  the  well-watei-ed  districts  of  their  mountains  the  Per- 
sians, removed  from  any  coutt^oa  of  Oriental  luxury,  had 
preserved  their  health  and  vigjr  in  simple  conditions  of 
life,  as  herdsmen,  hunters  and  husbandmen.  They  were 
divided  into  distiicts  and  tribes,  each  man  amongst  them 
being  the  equal  of  the  rest,  under  the  leadership  of  chief- 
tains whom  every  one  of  the  people*  approached  reveren- 
tially, but  in  a  spirit  of  freedom.  Love  of  truth  and  a 
courageous  spirit  were  the  virtues  of  the  Persians ;  a  con- 
scientious observance  of  the  law  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  fathers  kept  their  communities  together. 
The  judges  of  the  nation  were  elected  for  life,  and  irre- 
movable ;  they  were  a  power  in  the  land  opposed  to  every 
attempt  of  an  arbitrary  character.  The  worsliip  of  idols 
they  accounted  a  folly  and  an  abomination.  Like  the 
Pelasgians,  they  offered  up  their  sacrifices  to  the  God  of 
heaven  on  the  loftiest  summits  of  their  country ;  besides 
him  they  venerated  the  stars  and  elements.  No  Persian 
might  in  his  prayei-s  make  mention  of  himself;  he  prayed 
only  for  the  nation  and  the  king.  Their  common  feeling 
of  nationality  had  during  the  rule  of  the  Medes  grown 
strong  in  opposition  to  their  rulers,  and  they  had  attained 
to  unity  by  the  subordination  of  the  pastoral  tiibes  to  the 
husbandmen,  amongst  whom  the  noblest  and  most  highly 
gifted  tribe,  tliat  of  the  Pasargadse,  obtained  a  royal  au- 
thority over  the  entire  nation.  In  proportion  as  this  na- 
tion  came  to   understand  its   own  strength,   the  Medes 

*  See  Note  XVI.,  Appcnilix. 
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were  sinking  into  effeminEtte  luxuriousness. 
Advance  of  tiis  "WUh  Uic  death  of  Cyaxares  the  power  of 
EcbftUna,.  ''^'"'  tension  belonging  to  the  empire  had  begun 
to  relax;  it  seemed  intolerable  that  the 
strong  should  pay  tribute  to  the  weakly.  The  refusal  of 
taxes  led  to  hostUe  meetinge,  and  these  again  to  open  re- 
volt. N^ot  satisfied  with  havmg  achieved  their  own  lib- 
erty, the  Persian  people  advanced  against  Eebatana.  The 
dynasty,  which  was  befriended  with  the  Lydians,  was  over- 
thrown, and  there  was  an  end  of  the  treaties  which  guar- 
anteed a  balance  of  power  between  the  empires  of  Ante- 
rior Asia  (p.  129).  The  Lydo  Greek  world 
Media  '"^^rnd  trembled,  when  Cyras,  the  Aehiemenide  of 
tiii'aaiena  Ly-  ^g  ^ij^  of  the  Pasargad^,  with  the  con- 
**'*'  scious  power  of  a  victor,  established  his 

government  in  Iran.  His  proceedings  soon  showed  that 
he  designed  to  claim  for  himself  the  entire  inheritance  of 
imperial  power  in  Anterior  Asia,  and  would  not  recog- 
nize the  boundary  of  the  Halys.  The  Ionian  vessels  bore 
into  the  most  distant  colonies  tie  tidings  of  the  new 
conqueror  of  nations  who  had  arisen  in  the  East,  and 
grcesus  had  to  decide  whether  he  would  wait  for  or  an- 
ticipate his  approach. 

In  either  case  he  needed  allies ;  and  as 
Crcesnsin  quest    the  danger  threatening  him  caused  him  to 

the  barbarians  to  the  Hellenes,  the  gold  at 
Delphi  was  now  to  bring  its  interest.  The  Delphic 
priesthood  bade  him  apply  to  Spai'ta,  which  at  that  time 
after  her  victories  over  Argos  and  Arcadia,  had  gamal 
a  position  of  power,  causing  her  to  be  regarded  as  the  ied- 
eral  capita!  of  the  small  Greek  states  beyond  the  island- 
sea  while  Athens  had  sunk  back  out  of  the  order  estah- 
lished  by  Solon  into  chaotic  feuds.  In  Sparta  there  was 
no  lack  of  men  who  pursued  a  wide  and  national  system 
of  policy  ;    and  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  posi- 
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tiou  it  bad  aehicved,  the  Dorian  citizen-stato  looked  for- 
ward to  a  yet  more  glorious  future.  The  authority  of 
the  oracle  contributed  its  influence,  and  Sparta  and  her 
allies  refeulved  not  to  refuse  federal  aid  to  the  Lydian 
king,  towards  whom  many  an  obligation  had  been  in- 
curred, and  who  was  an  honorary  citizen  of  Delphi,  But 
at  the  same  time  Orcesus  also  applied  to  the  states  of  the 
east,  in  which  he  might  presume  the  existence  of  an  in- 
terest identical  with  his  own  in  opposing,  while  it  was  yet 
time,  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Persian  power, — i.  e.,  to 
Egypt  and  to  Babylon. 

In  Egypt,  after  the  house  of  Psammeti  a  es  1 1 

chus  had  raled  for  a  century,  a  new  re\oIu 
tion  had  placed  Amasis  on  the  thione  in  ad\entuier 
who,  like  the  MermnadEe,  came  from  the  coast  Und 
peopled  by  Greek  tribes.  Like  them  he  hid  ittamed  to 
dominion  by  the  aid  of  Greek  troops  His  policy  il^o 
took  the  direction  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  he  de  iicd 
to  be  master  of  Cyrene  (vol.  i.  p.  488  as  the  Mermnidffl 
longed  for  Ionia;  and,  like  them,  paid  a  selfish  homage 
to  the  Greek  gods,— like  tbera,  in  eveij  ^^ ay  encouraged 
Greek  commerce,  and  made  Naucratis  a  Gieek  free  pjrt 
Thus  Egypt  and  Lydia  were  at  that  timt,  two  statts  in 
exactly  the  same  position ;  and  as  the  dangers  soonei  oi 
later  tlireatening  them  were  equally  identical  they  nece 
sarily  had  to  consider   combined  mei^uies  for  averting 

On  the  other  hand,  Cifeeus  had  appliel  g^^ntBaiT  q 
to  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  with  which  his 
lather  had  already  entered  into  treaties  of  amity.  This 
state  also  had  been  impelled  by  its  dangerous  position  be- 
tween powerful  and  jealous  neighbors  to  strengthen  itself 
by  means  of  Greek  mei-cenaries.  When  Nebuchadnezzar, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Ninive,  was  engaged  in  war 
wilh  Ecypt  and  Syria,  one  of  the  soldiers  in  his  service 
was  Antimenidas,  Alcseus  the  poet's  brother,  whom  party 
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conflicts  bad  driven  from  Mitylene.  Nebuchstduezzar  had 
died  iu  the  year  561,  With  his  successor,  who  was  called 
Labyaetus  11.,  by  the  Greeks,  a  prince  who  had  also  by 
means  of  a  revolution,  and  probably  like  Psammetiehus, 
Gyges,  and  Amasis,  also  by  means  of  mercenaiy  troops, 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  (in  555),  Crojsus  concluded  a 

treaty  of  alliance.  It  was  an  offensive  and 
againBt  Cyi™!*   defensive  alliance  of  tJiree  kings  against  the 

power  of  Cyrus,  which  was-  equally  danger- 
ous to  all,  a  great  alliance  of  Philhellenes  and  Hellenes 
against  the  bai'barians  of  the  east.  But  before  the  fiiir 
promise  of  these  combinations,  which  reached  from  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Nile  and  the  Eui-otas,  produced 
actual  results  in  favor  of  Crcesns,  the  menacing  tempest- 
cloud  of  war  burst  over  his  bead.* 

Events  followed    one   another  in   quick 
rut''"'^^ "     ^    succession,  and  Crcesue  was  not  equal  to  his 

times.  Irresolutely  he  wavered  between 
e  decisions.  At  first  be  thought  himself  bound  to 
Confiding  in  his  own  good  fortune,  and  that  of 
his  ancestors,  he  entered  Cappadocia  without  waiting  for 
^d  from  any  of  his  allies.  He  was  anxious  to  prevent 
the  power  of  Cyrus  from  establishing  itself  there,  and 
even  hoped  to  be  able  to  extend  his  own  empire.  Above 
all  he  had  deigns  on  Pteria,  the  fastness  in  the  valley  of 
the  Halys,  where  the  latter  opens  towards  Sinope  and 
forms  the  ialet  into  Northern  Cappadocia,  He  devastates 
the  conntiy,  and  expels  the  inhabitants,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  protecting  his  land  by  interposing  a  broad 
tract  of  desolate  country.  Cyrus,  now  in  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  being  able  to  appear  as  saviour  and  pro- 
tector of  the  helpless  population  in  the  frontier  provinces, 

SAUiaiioeawith  Sparta:  Her,  I.  69  ;  with  Amasis  and  Liibynetna,  e.  7T, 
Labjnetuso.  IBS,-  acc.to  tlie  insoi-iption  of  Blentun  :  Nabuciia;  aco.  to 
EerosaB   Nabonncaus,  and  moreoTec  no  son  of  a,  king,  but  a  usurper. 
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was  by  no  means  eager  for  battle-  He  is  even  said  to 
have  met  the  Lydian  king  with  paeiflo  proposals,  and  to 
have  demanded  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  his  su- 
preme sovereignty.  The  menacing  position  of  the  Baby- 
lonians required  caution.  However,  the  battle  took  place, 
and,  like  Hie  Medes  of  old,  the  Persians  had  to  acknow- 
ledge the  courage  and  efficiency  of  the  Lydian  army.  It 
Was  a  drawn  battle. 

Notwithstanding  thfe  result,  Crcesus  threw  up  the  whole 
campaign.  He  returned  to  Sardea,  and  thought  to  be  do- 
ing what  was  necessary  in  summoning  thither  for  the  next 
campaign  aU  the  troops  of  his  own  country  as  well  as  the 
contingents  of  his  allies.  '  But  Cyrus  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  his  adversary  a  truce  from  which  the  latter  might 
issue  forth  with  double  strength.  Ailer  a  short  pause,  the 
Persians  onee  more  advanced  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lydian  empire  with  a  large,  military  force. 
Caution  was  necessary;  for  it  was  precisely  in  the  wide 
plam  of  the  Herihus,  devoid  of  trees,  tlmt  the  Lydiaas  had 
ample  opportunity  for  developing  their  whole  strengtii. 
Accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  Harpagus,  Cyrus  placed  all 
the  camel-riders  who  had  followed  him  out  of  Inteiior  Asia 
in  the  front  line  of  battle,  opposite  the  Lydian  cavalry. 
Tlie  device  was  perfectly  successful.  The  horses  shied  at 
the  unwonted  aspect  and  odor  of  the  strange  beasts ;  the 
army's  power  of  attack  was  crippled,  and  the  battle  utterly 
lost,  Cr(Esus  was  besieged  in  his  citadel,  and  the  messen- 
gers, who  were  to  caU  in  the  ausiJiary  forces  for  the  coming 
spring,  were  closely  followed  by  other  and  swifter  messen- 
gers, who  were  to  press  for  immediate  aid  for  the  rescue 
of  the  kiug.  It  was  all  too  late.  Cyrus  omitted  no  means 
of  raising  the  ardor  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  at  last  able 
to  scale  the  walls  on  the  side  where  the  Sardian  citadel  waa 
connected  with  the  Tmolus  (01. 48,  3 ;  B.  C.  546). 

TheesistenceoftheempireoftheMermna-       „     .,         - 

'  i-i  -  ,         OTerttrow  of 

dee  depended  on  its  dynasty ;  like  all  Oriental    Crceans  and  the 
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dynasty  of  tho  empires,  it  fell  by  one  blow,  and  this  aJl  tlie 
M  ^^B  iTsiS.')  moi-e  suddenly,  inasmuch  as  the  dynasty  had 
from  the  first  in  its  own  land  based  its  power 
on  military  force.  The  ting  was  a  prisoner,  the  army  dis- 
solved, the  existence  of  Lydia  was  at  an  end.  No  longer 
his  own  master,  Croisi^  did  homage  to  the  conqueror  for 
whose  cause  the  gods  had  decided.  He  was  treated  with 
generosity,  and  retained  an  honourable  position  near  the 
person  of  Cyrus,  who  contrived  to  employ  the  dethroned 
prince  as  an  adviser  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  tlie 
aifairs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  relations  to  the  peoples  of 
the  west.  As  soon  as  he  joined  the  suite  of  the  Persian 
conqueror,  he  vanished  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  hrrfc 
not  out  of  their  memory.  For  they  never  grew  weary  of 
relating  his  story  as  the  most  remarkable  succession  of 
changeful  events,  and  investing  it  with  all  the  charm  of 
lonie  powers  of  narrative.  The  story,  however,  was  not 
left  to  popular  tradition,  but,  under  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  treated  from  fixed  points  6{  view  (p.  56). 
Accordingly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  piety  and  liberality  of 
the  king  is  insisted  upon,  by  which  he  acquired  the  special 
protection  of  the  Delphic  god;  but,  on  the  other,  again, 
his  personal  arrogance  and  overweening  estimate  of  his 
earthly  wealth,  by  which  he  obscures  the  clearness  of  his 
judgment  and  brings  upon  himself  the  precipitous  change 
in  his  fortunes.  Moreover,  tlere  rests  on  his  race  from  the 
days  of  Gryges,  who  gained  the  throne  by  the  deed  of  an 
assassin,  a  curse  which— according  to  the  laws  of  eternal 
justice, 'which  even  Apollo  is  unable  to  stay— must  find 
its  accomplishment.  By  pointing  to  this  curse,  the  priestly 
narrative  meets  the  reproach  which  might  be  raised  against 
tlie  Pythian  Apollo— that  the  god  had  so  ill-pi-otected  his 
feithftil  servant,  all  whose  piety  stood  him  in  no  stead. 
For  even  the  fall  of  the  great  king  was  to  redound  to  the 
glorification  of  Apollo. 

CrcEsus  fiees,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  to  the  temple 
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of  the  god;  he  is  sought  and  betrayed.  The  names  of  his 
betrayers,  as,  e.  g.,  that  of  Eurybatus,  were  proverbial 
among  the  Greeks  to  designate  men  of  the  greatest  wick- 
edness. The  king  is  bound  in  the  temple,  but  the  fettera 
fiill  from  his  hands ;  he  is  dragged  to  the  citadel,  but  evea 
here  his  tutelar  god  lets  him  suffer  no  harm,  till  Cyrus,  at 
last,  overcome  by  a  series  of  wounds,  treats  his  prisoner 
with  respectful  consideration.  Another  tradition  probably 
existed,  according  to  which  Crcesus,  refusing  to  survive 
the  end  of  his  empire,  was  resolved  to  bum  himself  with 
his  treasures.  This  self-saerilice  .of  falling  princes  fre- 
quently recurs  in  the  myths,  and  possibly  even  in  the 
actual  history  of  the  East,  and  is  connected  with  the  usa^e 
of  honoring  the  sun-god  by  kindling  costly  pyres.  How 
wide-spread  this  tradition  was  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Crcesus  is  represented  in  old  paintings  in  royal  apparel, 
with  sceptre  and  laurel- wreath,  sitting  solemnly  on  the 
wooden  scaffolding,  and,  in  priestly  repose,  pouriug  out  a 
libation,  while  the  flames  rise  crackling  around.  Of  this 
tradition  the  priestly  legend  toot  possession,  and  converted 
the  pyre  into  a  scaffold,  in  order  to  ascribe  to  Cyrus,  the 
foe  of  Hellenic  religions,  a  cruelty  wMch  is  too  contra- 
dictory to  the  usages  of  Persian  religion  to  merit  belief.  A 
sudden  rain,  sent  by  ApoUo,  was  then  made  to  extinguish 
the  flames  of  the  pyre;  and  Herodotus,  who  most  readily 
welcomed  any  vei^ion  introducing  a  connection  with 
Athens,  mixes  up  the  name  of  Solon  with  the  mii-aculous 
rescue  of  Crresus.* 

The  Ml  of  Sardes  was  an  event  of  tro-  fjonsBaaenoas  of 
mendous  moment  for  the  entire  Greek  the  fail  uf  Sai- 
world.  The  empire  which  had  formed  a  Greeks"' 
.  connecting  link  with  the  East,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  a  wall  of  defence  against  it,  had  impotently 
broken  down,  and  over  its  ruins  a  thoroughly  foreign  and 
hostile  power  had  advanced  into  the  vicinity  of  the  coast. 

«  See  Note  XVII.  Appendix. 
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Against  tlie  Marmnadte  the  cities  had  had  to  guard  their 
civic  independence ;  but  their  language,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion were  not  in  danger,  for  they  were  the  same  which 
prevailed  at  Sardes.  Now,  everything  was  at  state ;  for 
the  tribes  of  Iran  hated  foreign  mannets  of  life,  and  by 
their  religion  were  called  to  wage  a  national  war  against 
every  kind  of  idolatry.  In  the  same  degree,  then,  that  the 
Jews  at  Babylon  looked  with  joyous  expectation  on  Cyrus, 
as  the  protector  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  Hellenes 
trembled  for  their  cities- and  temples. 

Their  common  fears  united  them  more  closely  to  one 
another.  The  ^olian  and  Ionian  cities  acted  in  common, 
though  even  now  it  was  not  all  who  joined  the  union :  the 
islands  hung  back,  as  they  saw  themselves  in  no  danger. 
But  even  Miletus  took  no  part  in  the  new  federation. 
For  as  the  Milesians  had  previously  made  common  cause 
with  the  Mermnada;,  so  they  had  now  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  conclude  a  sepai-ate  treaty  with 
the  new  possessor  of  power. 

The  national  party  had  its  centre  in  Pho- 
s  happily  situated  at  the  june- 
Sparta.  ti^jjj  Qf  tjjg  ^oiian  towns.     Pythermus,  a 

citizen  of  Phociea,  was  by  a  common  resolu- 
tion of  the  new  confederation  chosen  as  deputy  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  affaire  to  the  Hellenic  states  beyond  the 
sea,  and  to  claim  efficient  aid  from  them.  He  landed  at 
Gytheum  in  goodly  array,  intended  to  signify  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia.  In  a  robe  of  pur- 
ple he  appeared  before  the  authorities  at  Sparta,  and  en- 
deavored, with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command,  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  community  of  interests  on  either  side  of 
the  island-sea.  But  he  found  no  willing  listeners.  The 
Spartans,  who  had  before  held  men  and  ships  in  readiness 
for  CiTOSUS,  the  conqueror  of  the  cities,  refused  active 
help ;  and  in  order  to  respond,  in  outward  appearance  at 
least,  to  the  honorable  reiiognition  of  tlieir  hegemony,  con- 
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tented  themselves  ■with  despatching  an  en- 
voy to  Asia,  who  sought  out  the   Persian    fJi!'^"  ^" 
kmg  in  his  camp  in  order  to  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  Lacedemonian  state  against  any  attack  on 
the  Greek  cities. 

To  Cyi-UB  this  impotent  mission — ^It  was  the  first  public 
contact  between  Pei-sia  and  the  states  of  European  Greece— 
necessarily  '  appeared  both  strange  and  ridiculous.  It 
merely  increased  his  contempt  for  the  Greek  nation,  whose 
boastfulness  he  despised.  He  judged  the  Greeks  by  the 
population  of  the  Ionian  towns,  and  could  not  look  for  any 
manly  vigor  from  men  who  spent  half  their  life  in  talk  on 
the  market-place.  Meanwhile  he  had  other  things  in  his 
mind  than  the  state  of  aifeirs  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
With  the  fall  of  Sardes  he  held  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor 
'to  be  complete;  and  while  he  himself  with  his  main  forces 
marched  up  in  the  direction  of  Ecbatana,  he  left  Tabalus 
as  governor  of  the  new  province  at  Sardes  with  a  Persian 
garrison,  Paclyes,  a  native  Lydian,  he  commissioned 
with  the  administration  of  the  taxea  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  moneys  which  were  henceforth  to  flow  along 
the  royal  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa.* 

Cyrus  deceived  himself,  in  deeming  his  measures  to 
have  permanently  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
left  everything  m  a  state  of  ferment  behind  him.  The 
agitation  was  particularly  great  among  the  population  of 
the  coast,  which  was  suspended  between  fears  and  hopes. 
The  ancient  dominion  was  destroyed,  and  the  new  not  yet 
established.  The  voluntary  homage  which  the  cities  had 
offered  under  certain  conditions  had  been  angrily  spurned 
by  Cyrus,  because  he  could  not  pardon  their  having  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Miletus,  rejected  his  proposals  pre- 
viously to  the  fall  of  Sardes.  As  soon  as  his  hands  were 
free  for  action,  the  worst  might  be  expected.    As  yet  no 

*  Milotua  ana  Cjrus  :  Jler. J,  141.    Pjthermus:  e.  152.    Cyrus  anil  Iha 
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Boldier  of  Cyrus  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  coast 
countries  ;  as  yet  they  were  free,  and  under  neither  Lydiao 
nor  Parsian  rale.  The  more  hastily  Cyrus  took  his  whole 
armed  force  out  of  tlie  penmsula  in  order  to  wage  ware 
on  the  remotest  confines  of  his  empire,  the  stronger  was 
,  the  necessity  to  employ  this  term  of  complete  freedom 
of  action,  and  with  united  strengtli  to  achieve  a  new  inde- 
pendence. 

Of  this  state  of  feeling  Pactyee,  whose 
The  reToit  of  g^elity  had  been  exposed  to  too  trying  a 
°'°''*'^'  test  by  the  money   confided    \a>  his  care, 

availed  himself.  He  employed  these  moneys  to  assemble 
rapidly  a  considerable  army,  to  march  from  the  coast  to 
Sardes,  and  there  besiege  Tabalus.  But  he  was  not  the 
man  energetically  to  carry  out  a  bold  and  difficult  enter- 
prise. Scarcely  had  he  heard  of  tlie  approach  of  the 
army  of  Mazares,  which  Cyrus  had  detached .  from  the 
main  body  of  his  forces  for  the  relief  of  Tabahis,  when 
his  courage  sank ;  he  allowed  his  army  to  disperse,  and 
hunself  fled  to  Cyme. 

The  only  result  of  the  whole  revolt  was  that  the  fatal 
event  now  approached  with  increased  rapidity,  and  that 
the  wrath  of  the  Persians  was  iutensified  when  for  the 
iii-st  time  they  drew  near  to  the  border  of  the  Greek 
coast.  Their  first  object  was  the  punishment  of  the 
traitor,  and  to  his  person  referred  the  first  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Persian  army  and  the  Greek  cities.  The 
Cymseans,  who  dared  neither  to  give  up  nor  to  protect 
Pactyes,  taansported  him  to  Lesbos.  Bat  even  on  the 
islands  there  was  no  security  for  him.  As  the  Mityle- 
ujeans  displayed  an  inclination  to  surrender  the  fugitive 
for  Persian  gold,  the  Cymseans  took  him  to  Chios.  The 
Chians  thought  this  the  best  opportunity  for  having  the 
coast  district  on  the  mainland  opposite,  the  possession  of 
which  they  had  long  desired,  secured  to  them.  This  de- 
mand the  Persians  were  rejoiced  to  grant,  as  they  thus 
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brought  this  iinportaut  island  under  their  -iufiueiice,  and 
I'actyee  was  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  foes,  being 
draped  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  Athene,  the  goddess  of 
the  citadel.  Thus  were  the  most  saci-ed  duties  un- 
conscientiously  sacrificed  to  base  selfish  purposes,  not  by 
single  individuals,  but  publicly  by  a  whole  state ;  while 
the  prieethood  alone,  indignant  at  lh&  violation  of  tha 
sacred  peace  of  the  temple,  far  their  part  laid  a  solemn 
curse  (p.  6)  on  the  territory  purchased  at  such  a  price  of 
blood.  Such  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  Persians  first 
becatae  acquainted  with  the  Ionian  maritime  peoples. 
How,  then,  could  they  conceive  any  feeling  with  regard  to 
them  other  than  those  of  a  deep  contempt? 

After  Mazares  had  consummated  his  first  object,  the 
punishment  of  the  head  rebel,  he  turned  to  the  participa-  , 
tors  of  the  rebellion.  One  focus  of  the  latter  had  been 
Briene,  the  native  city  of  the  noble  Bias,  and  the  guai-- 
dian  of  the  Panionic  sanctuary.  As  a  terrible  example, 
the  citizens  of  Priene  were  dragged  away  into  slavery. 
The  march  of  the  Persians  then  pursued  its  desolating 
course  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Mteander,  and  Magne- 
pia,  which  had  scarcely  risen  out  of  its  ruins,  was  for  a 
second  time  destroyed.  At  this  time  the 
Isader  of  the  expedition  of  vengeance  sud-  popjgj'tl*  ^""1 
denly  died,    and    Harpagus    received    the    v"^'    '"    *'>'' 

,      .  ,,  ,1  ,        oomniandof  the 

supreme  couimand  oi  the  war  on  the  coasts,    posaian  armj. 

By  choosing  this  personage,  'who  stood  in 

relations    of    so    close    an    intimacy   to   himself,    Cyrus 

showed  what  importance  he  attached  to  the  Ionian  cam-  . 

paign. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  louians  now  proved  to  the 
king  that  they  were  something  better  than  idle  chatterers 
of  the  market-place,  and  that  tliey  were  not  all  ready, 
like  the  Chians,  to  sell  what  was  most  sacred  to  them. 
Thoy  who  had  shoira  so  little  capacity  for  saving  their 
cause  by  comnumii.y  of  action,  now  that  all  hope  of  suc- 
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cess  had  vanished,  gave  evidence  of  a  heroic  spirit  worthy 
of  better  days.  Harpagus  was  forced  to  besiege  town 
after  town ;  at  every  new  place  a  fresh  war  awaited  him. 
although  the  lonians  had  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a 
different  soldiery  from  that  of  the  Lydiana  against  wliich 
they  had  now  to  fight.  For  whOc  the  latter  had  carried 
on  their  contfista  chiefly  by  means  of  cavalry,  Harpagus 
commanded  every  variety  of  troops,  all  in  a  high  state  of 
military  efficiency,  including  in  particular  large  numbers 
of  terrible  bowmen,  and,  further,  all  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  a  regular  siege,  machines,  as  well  as  workmen  for 
laying  trenches.  He  blockaded  the  towns  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  contrived  to  overthrow  the  walla  by  subter- 
raneous passages,  and  by  this  means  to  overcome  one  town 
after  another.  Finally,  by  these  enemies  no  Hellenic  law 
■was  respected,  no  sanctuary  venerated,  as  they  had  been 
by  the  Lydians.  In  this  struggle  two  cities  pre-eminently 
proved  their  heroism  in  genuine  Ionic  fashion  by  con- 
triving, after  a  fruitless  resistance  on  land,  to  find  liberty 
on  the  sea,  and  to  siul  to  shores  on  which  they  founded  a 
new  fatherland.* 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  propor- 
Bmi^ation  ^j^jj  ^g  ^  deeper  and  deeper  gloom  settled 
rom  oma,  ^^^^  ^^^^  Minor,  the  coast  population  emi- 
grated in  increasing  numbers.  These  consisted,  in  the  fii-st 
instance,  of  men  and  families  whose  means  of  supporting 
life  entirely  depended  on  peaee,  particularly  artists  and 
handicraftsmen,  who  under  the  rule  of  Crresus  had  at- 
tained  to  an  easy  prosperity.  Thus  Bathycles,  with  his 
fellow-artists  at  that  time,  wandered  from  Sai-des  to 
Sparta.  The  emigration  increased,  and  reached  Italy  and 
Gaul,  and  more  particularly  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  shores 
of  which  the  daughter-cities  grew  up,  while  the  mother- 
country  was  sinking  to  her  end;  similarly  as  in  modern 
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times  tlie  destruction  of  Psara  and  Chios  gave  rise  to  new 
places  of  trade,  such  as  Syra,  in  the  Archipelago.  For 
at  all  times  the  Greeks  have  well  known  how  to  make  a 
way  for  themselves  even  out  of  the  worst  of  troubles,  to 
gain  another  home  in  place  of  the  lost,  and  in  it  to  es- 
tablish a  new  prosperity  with  wondrous  vital  energy.  In 
ancient  times  the  migrations  of  fugitives  particularly 
took  the  direction  of  the  colonic,  as  was  already  the  case 
with  the  Phcenicians.  Thus  the  Tyriaus  are  bidden  by 
the  prophet  feaiah  to  emigi-ate,  and  the  greatness  of  Car- 
thage is  mainly  due  to  the  emigration  of  numerous  fami- 
lies out  of  the  mother-city  in  a  season  of  troubles.  Thus 
it  was  now  that  colonies  such  as  Panticapteum  for  the  fii-st 
time  became  populous  cities.  Tlie  best  men  emigrated 
■after  doing  their  duty  at  home ;  it  was  the  cowards  who. 
clave  to  their  clod  of  earth.  The  places  in  which  the 
civic  body  as  a  whole  showed  the  sternest  determination 
never  at  any  price  to  bow  down  before  tlie  stranger's  yoke 
were  Teos  and  Phoctea.  The  Teans,  whose 
chief  femilies  derived  their  descent  from 
Minyan-  heroes,  chose  the  Thracian  coast,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  il5  savage  tribes,  had  offered  the  most  protracted 
resistance  to  Hellenic  culture.  About  a  century  pre- 
viously a  settlement  attempted  by  Clazomenians  had  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  mountain  tribes.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  chose  the  same  point,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ncstus,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasus,  a  point 
where  the  Pliffinicians  seem  already  to  have  built.  The 
foundation  was  successful.  In  Abdera  ai-ose  a  new  Teos,, 
and  the  city  which  not  only  brought  forth  but  also  knew 
how  to  honor  Democrltus  proves  that  the  lofty  spirit  ani- 
mating the  Teans  was  not  extinguished  in  their  colony. 

The  PhocEeans  had  greater  difficulty  in 
finding  a  new  home.     They  had  so  success- 
fully defended  against  Harp^ns  their  square-block  walls, 
which    they  hati  built  in  all  possible  strength  with  tiie 
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mone;-  of  their  royal  guest  and  friend  Arganthoiiius  (vol. 
i.  p.  484,)  that  the  Persian  at  last  declared  himself  ready 
to  raise  the  siege,  if  in  token  of  their  submiaaion,  they 
would  pull  down  one  bastion,  and  dedicate  a  space  in  their 
city  to  the  Ach^menide  king,  who  thus  for  the_  first  time, 
contrary  to  ancient  Persian  usage,  claimed  divine  adorar 
tion.  Even  this  demand  the  Phocseans  refused,  but  they 
employed  the  term  which  they  bad  demanded  for  con- 
sideration in  putting  ali  their  ships  to  sea ;  and  while  tlie 
hostUe  troops  had,  according  to  the  agi-eement,  retired 
from  the  waUs,  they  went  on  board  with  their  women  and 
children,  with  their  sacred  and  other  movable  possessions, 
aad  left  behind  an  empty  city  for  the  Persians. 

They  would  have  preferred  to  remain  in  their  native 
waters,  but  mercantile  jealousy  caused  the  Cbians  to  re- 
fuse at  any  price  to  allow  tbem  to  settle  on  the  CEuusseb 
or  Wine  Islands.  Accordingly,  bard  as  it  might  be,  they 
Lad  to  resolve  upon  a  more  distant  voyage  with  their 
great  and  heavily-laden  fleet  Once  more  they  saile-d  to 
their  deserted  native  city,  fell  upon  the  Persian  garrison, 
sank  a  lajge  mass  of  iron  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
uttered  a  curse  against  all  who  had  remained  behind  and 
refused  to  join  in  the  common  voyage,  and  then  passed  out 
of  the  Archipelago  into  the  distant  western  sea,  where 
theyjoined  the  earlier  settlements  of  their  feUow-citizeos 
near  Alalia,  on  Curnus  (Corsica).  For  in  Tartessus, 
whither  they  had  previously  been  invited,  their  friend  Ar- 
ganthonius  had  meanwhile  died,  and  after  his  death  affairs 
had  taken  a  direction  unfavorable  to  them.  Once  more  a 
hard  fete  awaited  ihem.  Before  they  had  fuUy  established 
their  settlements  on  lands  of  their  own  they  had  to  sup- 
port life  by  means  of  expeditions  in  search  of  booty. 
These  expeditions  involved  them  in  quarrels  with  the 
maritime  and  mercantile  states  of  the  western  sea,  who 
wojild  not  allow  a  new  rise  of  piracy  to  take  place  here. 
The  Tyrrhcuians  aad   Carthaginians   united  in    order  to 
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protect  their  merchaatmea  against  the  new  pirates. 
Against  their  united  fleets  the  PhociMans  fought  witli  the 
couri^e  of  despair.  They  were  not  defeated,  but  they 
lost  so  many  shipa  and  men  that  they  could  not  maiutaiu 
themselves  ou  Corsica.  They  sailed  to  Khegium,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  homeless  people  at  last  attained  to  a  fixed 
settlement  in  Lucania  at  Hyele.  Here  their  lot  was  a 
tranquil  one,  and  in  this  town  on  the  distant  confines  of 
the  Greek  world  tbe  Eleatic  philosophy,  a  school  of  deep 
thinkers,  developed  itself  among  them.* 

Harpagus  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  put  an 
end  to  the  difficult  campaign.  Nor  was  the  capture  of 
the  towns  followed  by  any  measures  of  force — by  any  de- 
struction, any  sentence  of  deportation  or  slavery  against 
the  inhabitants,  or  any  overthrow  of  their  municipal  sys- 
tems. The  Persians  had  so  deep-seated  a  contempt  for  all 
Greek  constitutions  that  they  naturally  looked  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  Ionian  towns  as  dangerous  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  their  civic  assemblages  and 
speeches.  Thus,  they  even  permitted  the  Federal  Diet  at 
Mycale  to  continue  its  existence. 

At  this  diet  motions  were  even  once  m'wle 
and  debates  took  place  which,  considering    Diet  of  tLa  lo. 
thegeneral  agitation  prevailing,  might  easily    °^j°'    **      ^" 
have  led  to   events   of   importance      The 
boldest  and  most  sagacious  patriots  once  moie  raised  their 
voice ;    among   tliem  Bias    of  Priene.     He 
recurred  to  the  ideas  of  Thalea,  and  again 
directed  attention  to  the  fundamental  evil — the  number- 
less divisions  in  Ionian  political  life.    He  reminded  his 
hearers  how  already  the  second  war  had  with  sufficient 
clearness  displayed  all  the  evil  consequences  of  these  di- 

«  BathyolcB :  Brann  KnensllergesehUikte  i.  63  f.  Contemporanaoua 
emigiUtion  to  Abdera,  Plmnagoria,  Ab.  :  Biickh  ad  Corp.  insor.  gr.  ii.  p. 
98,  HoJiiagua'  demand  oi^ii'i'  SktotipSitm  (probably  aa  a  rojal  possca- 
Bion) :  Her,  i.  101.' Alalia,  Hyele:  e.  105. 
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visions. Had  tlie  heroism  which  exhausted  itself  ia  fruit- 
lees  single  contests  been  united  at  the  proper  place,  the 
present  prospects  of  the  Ionian  towns  would  now  he  far 
different  "  At  the  present  moment,"  he  said,  "  a  com- 
mon settlement  of  the  lonians  in  Ionia,  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble. The  best  of  the  towns  no  longer  exist;  the  moat 
powerfiil  of  all  deserted  us  before  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle ;  the  very  soil  on  which  we  live  is  no  longer 
our  own ;  and  the  few  opportunities  of  free  motion  yet  left 
to  us  we  have  to  receive  as  a  favor  at  the  hands  of  barba- 
rians. Be  ye  then  not  deceived  because  an  endurable  ex- 
istence is  now  granted  to  you,  and  because  trade  and  nav- 
igation pursue  their  uninterrupted  course.  You  are  no 
longer  your  own  masters.  As  soon  as  it  is  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  Great-King  he  will  claim  your  resources,  your 
property,  and  your  ships,  and  force  you  to  follow  his  army 
against  the  more  distant  members  of  your  race,  against 
men  adoring  your  gods,  who  are  hateful  to  him.  So  inse- 
cure are  the  foundations  on  which  rests  that  prosperity  of 
yours,  with  which  you  seek  to  console  yourselves  for  the 
loss  of  your  liberty.  Yet  time  remains  to  found  a  com-  , 
mon  city,  although  no  longer,  as  Thales  wished,  on  native 
soil.  But  wherever  free  lonians  dwell,  there  is  Ionia ;  our 
ships  enable  us  to  gain  new  habitations  which  the  barba-  - 
rians  cannot  attack.  Our  brethren  in  Phocsea  have  shown 
us  the  way;  in  the  Sardian  sea  lies  the  large  and  fertile 
island  to  which  already  lolaus  led  men  of  our  race  (vol. 
i  p.  479).  With  our  united  strength  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and 
Carthaginians,  who  claim  the  dominion  over  those  waters. 
To-day  the  choice  is  still  left  you,  whether  you  will  let  our 
common  country  perish  or  gain  new  honor  and  lasting 
glory  for  the  Ionian  name." 

The  words  of  Bias  found  many  a  ready  hearer,  but 
they  failed  to  rouse  the  great  mass  of  Ionian  citizens  out 
of  their  life  of  ease,  and  to  inspire  them  with  sufficient 
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confidence  f  i  the  adaption  of  suth  e^ctraoidinary  re'olu 
tionis  The  arliul  i  olicy  oi  the  Persiins  contributed  to 
■present  the  esecution  of  fuither  plans  of  emigiation 
They  were  content  with  ha\ing  bioken  the  spiiit  ot  re 
sistance  the  taxes  to  the  king  were  paiJ  ind  the  mill 
tary  and  nivil  seivn.e  perfoimed  The  Pers  ^ll  name 
was  so  gieatly  feared  that  even  the  islands  \  oluntarily 
did  homaoe,  amjng  them  especially  Chios  and  Lesbos 
The  power  of  itsiatance  m  both  theae  islands  had  been 
exhausted  in  mtemal  feuds  and  both  were  obliged  bi  sijb 
mit  if  on  no  othei  iccount  on  that  of  then  possesBigns  on 
the  mainland  which  they  weie  unwilling  to  renounce 

Meanwhile  Haipagus  united  with  hii 
army  the  contingents  of  the  Ionian  ind  HaTag's^"^ " 
jEolian  town"  which  pined  hit  mirch  all 
the  more  readily  ina«mn''h  as  it  v/\s  diiected  against  the 
Caiians  In  Ciiia  no  real  tanee  of  importance  w  as  offered, 
either  by  the  older  mhabitants  ^ho  had  been  pushed 
back  into  the  mtenor  nor  even  by  the  HelleniL  towns  on 
the  coast.  Only  m  Cnidus  a  certain  heroism  showed  itself. 
While  Harpagus  was  still  engaged  with  the  Ionian  towns, 
the  Cuidians  hastened  to  dig  through  the  narrowest  part 
of  their  tongue  of  land,  in  order  afterwards  to  fortify  the 
trench  and  thus  render  a  close  blockade  of  their  peninsular 
city  impossible.  Meanwhile  the  work  refused  to  progress : 
all  binds  of  fh,talities  hindered  its  laborious  course :  these 
were  regarded  as  warning  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  and  in 
the  end  it  was  resolved  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  parti- 
cularly as  after  the  subjection  of  the  Ionian  towns  the 
Persians  had  now  also  a<!quired  the  means  of  making  the 
attack,  if  necessary,  from  the  sea. 

But  a  task  of  greater  difficulty  awaited  Harpagus, 
when  he  advanced  from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  Here, 
where  nature  has  given  a  natural  means  of  defence  to  the 
inhabitants,  ho  had  to  undergo  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
Pedasians  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  monntain- 
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is  of  Lida.  When  he  subsequently  passed  across 
into  the  districts  of  the  Taurus,  he  was  met  by  a  resolute 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Lyciane  and  tbeir  kinsmen, 
the  Caunians,  who  were  as  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their 
freedom  to  tbe  Persians  as  -to  tbe  Lydians.  The  Xau- 
thians  preceded  all  the  rest  in  giving  proofe  of  heroic 
courage  ;  tbe  valiant  army  of  citizens  fearlessly  marched 
out  to  meet  the  superior  forces  of  Harpagus  in  the  valley 
of  the  Xaathus.  Tliose  who  saved  them- 
th^"."^  "^  ^'^^'   ^^1^^  ""*  o^  *li*>  battle,  retreated  into  the 

'  rocty  castle  of  Xanthus,  and  when  even 

here  any  further  resistance  had  become  impossible,  the 
citizens  sought  an  honorable  death,  fighting  to  Ihe  last 
man  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  temples  and  dwellings. 
Eighty  families,  who  were  absent  from  home,  were  alone 
preserved,  and  subsequently  returned  to  the  ruined  heaps 
of  their  ancestral  castle.  It  was  here  that  the  Persians 
were  first  made  acquainted  with  the  heroism  of  Hellenic 
mountain  tribes,  which  may  be  defeated,  but  cannot  be 
overcome.  It  was  the  prelude  to  the  drama  of  Thermo- 
pylK.* 

Thus,  then,  these  camp^gns  of  Harpagus  since  the  fifty- 
ninth  Olympiad  (b.  c.  544)  had  accomplished  an  essential 
change  in  the  constitution  of  half  the  Greek  world;  the 
Hellenes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sea  had  been  sundered 
from  one  another,  and  the  most  flourishing  group  of 
Hellenic  cities  bad  been  incorporated  in  a  barbarian  em- 
pire of  overbearing  power,  and  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
moving  by  themselves.  All  the  acts  of  the  Mei-mnadas 
had  merely  been  an  introduction  and  preparation  for  these 
great  events,  in  consequence  of  which  for  the  first  time, 
the  opposition  between  the  interior  and  coast-lands  of  Asia 
had  been  overcome,  whUe  the  royal  power,  rooted  in  the 
highlands  of  Persia,  had  advanced  to  the  border  of  the 

«  On  Eiaa  sea  Hor.  i.  170.  Weiasenboni  Belle';  p.  122.  ContiunancB 
of  the  oonstitutioQa :    CWaWa!  t'>ag.  Hist.   ffr.  il,  p.  217. 
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Arcliipelago,  the  islnuds  of  ivliich  were  already  trembliDg, 
and  hastening  to  send  messages  of  homage  to  Susa. 
When  Cyrus  died  (01.  62,  4;  B.C.  529),  two  yeara  before 
Pkistratus,  tlie  relations  of  the  people  and  states  .were 
wholly  changed,  aud  a  new  world-power  established  more 
powerful  than  all  preceding,  an  empire  reaching  from  the 
laxartes  to  the  Ehodian  sea,  uniformly  governed,  reaching 
out  with  warlike  spirit,  over  against  whicli  tlie  powerleas- 
ness  of  Greek,,city-ropublics  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
terribly  evident. 

At  tho  same  time  another  power  belong-  j, 
ing  to  the  interior  of  tho  East  had  broken 
through  the  boundaries  separating  it  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  was  from  the  south  menacing  tho  independence 
of  the  Hellenic  states.  Egypt,  under  the  house  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  difiei'ed  as  greatly  from  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Pharaohs  as  did  the  present  Lydia  from  the  state  of  the 
Sandonidse;  and  the  violence  of  the  rupture  with  ancient 
times  which  took  place  in  these  regions  accorded  with  the 
strangeness  attaching  to  the  genuinely  Egyptian  element 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  At  first  the  relations  between 
the  new  dynasty  and  the  Greeks  were  thoroughly  favor- 
able and  friendly,  as  long  as  the  latter  were  content  merely 
to  serve  the  former,  and  to  support  the  new  throne  against 
the  opposition  of  the  national  party,  and  as  long  as  all 
foreign  enterprises  were  directed  towards  Syria,  in  order 
to  unite  the  coast^iine  of  that  country  with  Egypt.  But 
as  soon  as  the  unexpected  growth  of  the  power  of  Babylon 
rendered  this  enterprise  futile.  King  Hophra,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  called  him,  Apries,  gave  another,  and,  as  he  ima^ 
gined,  less  dangerous  direction,  to  the  warlike  armaments. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  grievances  of  Lybian  tribes,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  against  the  citizens  of 
Gyrene  (vol.  i.  p.  488). 

This  expedition  not  only  failed,  but  also 
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wliich  an  end  was  put  to  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Psammetiehus  after  an  existence  of  a  century.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  no  question  of  a  national  Egyp- 
tian revolt  It  was  a  mere  adventurer,  belonging  to  the 
mixed  race  of  the  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
led  the  life  of  a  vagabond,  who,  now  under  the  name  of 
Amasis,  ascended  tlie  throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  carried 
out  the  Hellenistic  tendency  of  the  Psamnietichidfe  in  a  yet 
more  decided  manner.  Hie  wife  was  a  woOian  of  Cyrene, 
Lis  bcHm-compaiiiona  were  Greeks,  and  his  honored  guests 
Hellenic  princes.  Like  Crcesus,  he  ,paid  homage  to  the 
Greek  gods,  particularly  to  Athene,  and  flattered  the 
powerfid  priestly  colleges  by  gifts.  Finally,  he  knew  how 
to  revive  with  superior  skill  and  success  the  plans  of  con- 
quest pursued  by  the  house  of  pBammetichus. 

Egypt  had  become  a  borderistate  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  it  was  now  also  to  have  its  share  in  the  command 
of  these  waters.  For  this  purpose,  however,  Amasis,  fer 
fi-om  pursuing  the  doubtful  path  of  Syrian  campaigns, 
rather  intended  the  Egyptian  fleets  to  obtain  maritime 
dominion  from  the  basis  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kile.  But 
in  the  Delta  were  to  be  found  neither  the  timber  nor  the 
metals  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  power  of 
importance,  and  more  fevorably  situated  naval  stations 
and  better  naval  harbors  were  necessary  than  those  offered 
by  the  Kile.  Amasis  perceived  that  for  his  designs  the 
poeeession  of  Cyprus  was  indispensably  required.  Here 
the  Phcenician  power  also,  as  fer  as  it  had  survived  the 
Babyionian  expedition,  could  be  most  efieetively  assailed. 
The  connection  between  Cyprus  and 
Eejat^anr"™"^  Phccnicia  is  as  ancient  as  the  sea-trade  be- 
tween Byblus  and  Sidon  (vol.  i.  p.  48). 
The  yoke  of  the  Phcenician  cities  occasionally  weighed 
heavily  enough  on  the  islanders,  and  the  royal  figure  at 
Citium,  covered  with  an  inscription  in  cuneiform  charac- 
ters, is  a  testimony  of  the  fact  that  in  the  seventh  century 
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biDgs  of  Nineveh  were  welcomed  by  the  Cyprians  as  their 
liberators  from  the  PhcBnician  yoke.  Meanwhile,  the 
PhcenJcians  did  not  here  again  obtain  an  equal  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  tlie  island.  Phcenida  appropriated  the 
treasures  of  its  forests  and  mines,  used  its  harbors,  pressed 
sailors,  and  levied  tribute ;  but  the  Greek  element  was 
not  suppressed,  and  particularly  the  Greek  towns  of  the 
north  side  maintained  themselves  on  the  Cilician  sea. 

Apries  had  already  overcome  the  Ph{cnieo-Cyprian 
fleet.  Amasis  went  a  step  further.  He  sent  considerable 
numbers  of  troops  thither,  and  subdued  the  whole  island. 
Greeks  from  Cyprus  went  to  Egypt,  and  Egyptians  were 
settled  in  Cyprus.  Like  the  Mermnadte  before  him, 
Amasis  used  his  utmost  endeavors  1o  cause  himself  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Greek,  The  position  of  the  Milesian 
Apollo  in  Ionia  was  on  Cyprus  occupied  by  the  Aphrodite 
of  Paphos,  to  whom  Amasis  offered  the  tribute  of  splen- 
did dedicatory  gifts ;  and  while  subjecting  one  Greek  city 
after  another  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  acknowledged  as  the  friend  of  the  Hellenes  at 
Delphi.  Fi'om  Cyprus,  Amasis  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
Syrian  coast,  when  Cambyses  ascended  the  throne  of 
Cyrus. 

As  soon  as  the  new  monarch  had  resolved  upon  wai- 
against  Egypt,  he  sent  secret  messengers  to  the  cities  of 
the  Phcenicians  and  Cyprians,  just  as  Cyms  had  formerly, 
'  before  the  Lydian  war,  offered  an  alliance 
in  arms  to   the  lonians.     This  time  the   eenati^! 
Persian  envoys  met  with  readier  listeners, 
and  a  union  between  Persians  and  Phcenicians,  very  im- 
portant for  all  subsequent  times,  was  formed,  which  rested 
upon  equal  hatred  of  the  Greeks.     Even  in  the  Cyprian 
cities,  especially  in  Salamis,  a  Phcenico-Persian  party  was 
formed  over  against  the  Egypto -Grecian.      The  island- 
cities,  which  preferred  the  more  distant  ruler,  received,  by 
their  free  adhesion,  very  fevorable  conditions.    The  Per- 
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sian  power  on  its  part  derived  from  these  new  allies  an 
extraordinary  increase  of  strength  ;  fleets,  harbors,  sailors, 
and  docks  were  at  its  service,  and  Egypt  was  already 
blockaded  by  sea  and  half-crippled  before  the  attack  itself 
took  place. 

Thus  the  number  of  the  free  Greek  states  continued  to 
dwindle  in  fece  of  the  ini-oad  made  by  the  states  of  the 
East  upoa  the  domain  of  the  Mediterranean,  Yet  the 
activity  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  not  on 
that  account  hindered  or  limited;  but  rather  by  means  of 
it  the  connection  into  which  it  entered  with  these  states 
found  a  totally  new  and  far  wider  theatre  of  action.  The 
Greek  city-kings  in  Cyprus  sent  laborers  to  Ninive  to 
Asarrhaddon  to  work  on  the  palace  there.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar of  Babylon,  carried  on  his  wars  with  the  aid  of 
Greek  mercenaries,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire, all  the  power  possessed  by  Egypt  in  its  pr^ent  state 
was  due  to  Greek  influence.  Armies  of  Greek  merce- 
naries were  the  main  supports  of  the  Psammetichidse,  and 
the  guards  of  their  throne.  Their  Cariaus  and  lonians 
had  enabled  them  successfully  to  overcome  tho  revolutions 
of  the  national  warrior-caste,  and  to  carry  out  those 
brilliant  enterprises  which,  as  a  solf-made  house,  they 
needed  for  the  support  of  their  dynasty.  It  was  thus  that 
they  were  able  to  revive  the  plans  of  the  great  Ramessid^e, 
to  dig  the  caaal  intended  to  combine  tlie  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  make  war  upon 

War  betweea  Syria.  And  when  under  tho  government 
Bia,  of  Amasis  war  broke  out  between  Persia 

and  Egypt,  the  -whole  guidance  and  de- 
cision of  the  war  depended  on  Greeks. 

Cambyses  possessed  the  means  of  a  successful  invasion 

principally  in  the  auxiliary  troops   and  ships  of  the  JEo- 

lians,  lonians,  and  CypriariB.     All  the  hopes  of  Amasis 

rested  on  a  skilful  captain  from  Halicar- 

nassus,  named  Phaties,  or,  according  to  his 
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Egyptian  appellation,  Combaphes.  The  misfortune  of 
the  king  consisted  in  his  offending  this  man,  who,  con- 
scious of  the  absolute  need  of  him,  raised  immoderate 
claims.  Phanes  secretly  deserted  the  royal  service. 
Amasis  had  him  pursued  in  a  fast-sailing  vessel ;  he  was 
seized  in  Lycia,  but  escaped  again  by  a  trick.  He  then, 
in  order  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  sovereign  whom  he 
had  previously  served,  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
Cambyses,  and,  being  received  with  unconditional  confi- 
dence, superintended  all  the  prepai-ations  for  war.  It  was 
lie  in  particular  who  contrived  to  establish  the  necessary 
understanding  with-  the  tribes  of  Arabia  who  at  certain 
places  in  the  desert  furnished  supplies  of  water ;  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  otherwise  to 
conduct  the  large  armament  without  dan-  Battio  of  Peiu- 
ger  as  fer  as  the  frontiers  of  the  land  of  ^'™'  "^"nq^tlb 
the  Delta.  The  victory  near  Pelusinm  and  of  Bgjpt.  01. 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  were  essentially  the  g^'^"' 
work  of  Phanes.* 

Among  the  Greeks  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  King 
Cambyses  ,on  his  Egyptian  expedition  was  also  a  Samian 
squadron.     The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  alliance 

were  of  a  peculiar  nature.     Samos,  it  must 

*  •  Samoa. 

be  remembered,  had  not  submitted  like  Les- 
bos and  Chios ;  Samos  was  the  centre  of  an  independent 
dominion,  which  at  that  time  included  a  multitude  of 
Gi-eek  island-towns.  This  power,  like  Miletus  before,  vo- 
luntarily offered  its  aid  to  the  Persian  king,  although  its 
head  was  closely  befriended  with  Egypt.  It  was  his  inte- 
rest to  enter  as  soon  as  possible  into  advantageous  relations 
of  alliance  with  the  Persians;  and  moreover,  the  Samian 
prince  wished  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  rid 

K  On  Cjpriad  ptinoes  in  the  Aeayrlan  sarvioe  sea  Rawlinson'a  Her.  i.  p. 
483.  Parties  in  Cyprus:  ScMottnia,nn,  ffsctavnoBni',  p.  57.  ^s/feH,  p. 
112.  Phanee—Corabapliaa :  Hor.  ill.  i.  CleBiaa  rfe  rebja  Pe-ra.  9,  p. 
47.  ed.  C.  Mailer. 
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himself  of  a  number  of  men  whose  presence  eeeaied  to  him 
to  endanger  his  dominion.  For  it  was  a  despotic  govern- 
ment established  by  the  overthrow  of  the  previous  consti- 
tution, by  means  of  which  the  whole  state  was  in  the  hands 
of  Polycratee. 

Samos  was  at  that  time  the  brilliant  cen- 
^tiuMn'lQiiC'  '^^  "^  *"  Ionia,  as  far  as  the  latter  was  yet 
untouched  by  the  barbarians.  For  such  a 
position  she  was  pre-eminently  fitted  ;  for  nowhere  Lad  the 
national  life  of  the  lonians  attained  to  so  many-sided  and 
energetic  a  development  as  on  this  particular  island. 
Agriculture  and  mines,  pasture  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  trade  and  manufectures,  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  Samos.  An  unwearying  impulse  for  inven- 
tions was  implanted  in  these  islanders,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  manly  and  adventurous  spirit  of  discoveiy,  stimu- 
lated by  the  dangers  of  unknown  seas.  On  the  docks  of 
Samos  the  plan  of  the  Greek  sea-going  ship  was  in  all  es- 
sentials perfected ;  here  it  was  best  understood  how  to  com- 
bine ample  room  for  goods  with  speed  of  motion,  and  8ar 
mos  was  the  first  city  which  introduced  the  buOding  of 
triremes  at  Corinth.  We  find  Samos  involved  in  all  the 
wai-s  of  the  coast  states.  The  Saftiian  sailoi-s  were  among 
the  earliest  Greek  navigators  familiar  with  the  Egyptian 
seas,  and  none  denied  to  their  countryman  Colteus  the  ho- 
nor of  having  discovered  the  distant  western  shoi-es  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  brought  into  the  harbors  of  Ionia  the 
first  tidmgs  of  the  treasures  of  Spain  (Vol.  i,  p.  484;  ii, 
p.  40). 

Here,  the  protecting  goddess  of  the  island,  whose  world- 
famed  sanctuary  lay  in  the  low  country  hy  the  sea,  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  received  the  voc.s  of  the  sailors  on  their 
departure,  and  their  dedicatory  gifts  on  their  return, 
Tliere  existed  no  place  in  the  Archipelago  where  a  con- 
juncture of  opportunities  existed  for  so  manifold  a  know- 
ledge of  countries  and  nations ;  and  this  knowledge  was 
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i  by  numerous  monuments.  In  the  sanctuary  stood 
as  a  permanent  reminiscence  of  the  first  voyage  to  Tartea- 
sus  the  large  bronze  cauldron  supported  by  three  Atlantes, 
which  Colteus  had  dedicated  out  of  the  tithes  of  hia  trade- 
profits  ;  and  iu  addition  to  it  was  collected  an  abundance 
of  aimilar  ofieriaga,  in  which  might  be  recognized  the  va- 
rious stadia  of  Samian  navigation  and  of  native  industrial 
art.  The  mauufactories  at  Chios,  Epheaus,  and  Samos 
maintained  intimate  relations  with  one  another ;  and  while 
in  Epheaua  the  interrupted  worlcs  in  connection  irith  the 
Ai-temisium  led  to  important  improvements  in  architecture 
and  the  sister  arts,  in  the  schools  of  Samoa  and  Chios  the 
most  important  discoveries  were  made  in  the  working  of 
metals  and  sculpture  (p.  83).  Industrial  atitivity  had 
.  been  encouraged  in  every  way  upon  the  island  during  the 
rule  of  the  nobility  which  had  followed  the  monarchy,  just 
as  was  the  case  at  Corinth  under  the  Bac- 
chiadfe.  Yet  there  grew  up  among  the  sear  Toiutioo  at  Sa^ 
going  population  and  the  industrial  classes  ™'"' 
a  power  hostile  to  the  aristocracy,  which  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  and  for  a  leader  in  order  to  deprive  the  fe- 
mUiea  of  the  governmental  power.  It  was  on  the  fleet  it- 
self that  this  opposition  came  to  an  outbreak.  The  fleet 
was  returning  victoriously  from  the  Propontis  (where  Pe- 
riuthos  stood  since  about  600  B.  C.  as  a  colony  of  the  Sa- 
mians)  with  a  number  of  Megarian  priaoners.  Their 
leader,  Syioaon,  the  son  of  Calliteles,  succeeded  in  per- 
'suading  the  crews  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  The 
Megarians  were  freed  from  their  fetters,  and  at  the  festival 
of  Here,  when  the  Megarians  were  unsuspiciously  assem- 
bled on  the  shore,  a  sudden  attack  was  executed,  during 
which  the  authorities  of  the  State  were  assassinated,  the 
families  of  the  council  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  the 
victory  of  the  people  proclaimed. 

Of  course  the  people  was  not  in  this,  more  than  in  any 
other  case,  placed  in  possession  of  the  power  which  had 
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been  pramised  to  it ;  and  tiie  latter  remained  in  the  handa 
of  the  leading  champions  of  the  popular  cause* 

Syloson  was  himself  the  fimt  usurper,  ^aces  followed 
him.  The  circumstances  wore,  however,  variable  until 
faces'  sons,  Pantagnotus,  Polycrates  and  Syloson,  by  a 
new  act  of  violence,  with  the  help  of  Lygdamis  (vol.  i.,  p. 
381),  disarmed  the  communities  and  brought  the  island 
under  their  power.  They  for  a  time  ruled  the  island  in 
common,  which  for  the  pui-poae  was  divided  into  three  ad- 
ministrative districts.  The  second  of  the  three,  distin- 
guished above  the  others  by  his  ambition  and  talents,  was 
not  content  with  his  third  part.  The  elder  brother  was 
slain,  and  the  younger,  Syloson,  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 
Thus  the  sole  government  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Polycrates.  , 

Thus  Polycrates,  a  character  of  innate 
Tho  basis  and  vigor,  had  boldly  seized  upon  a  mighty 
goTeinmeBti  '*  heritage,  and  mounted  with  recliless  violence 
to  a  giddy  height.  A  dense  population, 
composed  of  a  variety  of  elements,  and  always  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  had  been  rather  surprised  than  conquered ; 
on  the  islands  and  coasts  m  the  vicinity,  envious  neighbors, 
of  whom  the  most  powerful  had  already  united  their  cause 
to  that  of  the  barbarians,  watched  the  existence  of  a  state 
which  possessed  on)y  few  and  distant  allies ;  while  on  the 
one  side  the  power  of  the  Persians  irresistibly  advanced 
upon  the  island,  and  on  the  other  stood  Sparta,  the  mighty 
rearguard  of  every  opposition  against  Tyrants.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  was  nothing  left  for  Polycrates  but  to 
found  his  government  on  the  basis  of  absolute  force.  He 
could  not,  like  Pisistratus,  count  on  the  support  of  a  part  of 
the  population  which  regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  its 
own  mter^ts;  his  power  rested  on  money  and  the  soldiery. 
A  guard  of  a  thousand  foreign  bowmen  surrounded  his 
person,  and  garrisoned  his  citadel  at  Astypaliea.     He  pro- 

*  Seo  Note  XVIII.,  Appeniiis. 
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cured  armed  aid  from  his  allies,  particularly  from  Lygda- 
mis,  Tyrant  of  Nasos.  All  the  docks  were  busy,  till  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  pentecoiiteres  were  ready  to  put  out  to  ■ 
sea;  to  man  which  he  held  levies  in  Ionia,  in  Caria,  in  Ly- 
cia,  wherever  the  disturbed  state  of  the  countries  furnished 
a  supply  of  homeless  adventurers.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  he  had  created  a  naval  power  commanding 
the  whole  of  the  sea.  Who  was  to  resist  him?  The  Per- 
sian power  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  coast,  the 
federation  of  the  Ionian  cities  was  powerless ;  and  tlie  only 
cities  in  the  vicinity  which  could  dare  to  defy  the  over- 
weening insolence  of  the  Tyrant,  Miletus  and  Lesbos,  he 
utterly  overcame  and  disarmed  in  victorious  naval  actions. 
After  this  his  squadrons  openly  cruised  about  all  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  plundered  all  its  coasts  and  their 
inhabitants,  Hellenes  and  barbarians,  friend  and  foe,  alike. 
Even  on  his  friends  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  place 
a  surer  reliance,  if  he  fii«t  plundered  and  then  compen- 
sated, than  if  he  entirely  spared  them.  Thus,  under  Poly- 
crates,  Samos  had  become  a  perfectly  denized  piratical 
state ;  and  no  ship  could  quietly  pursue  its  voyages  with- 
out having  firet  purchased  a  safe-conduct  from  Samos.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  wealth  of  plunder  and 
money  must  have  been  amassed  on  the  island.  This  ren- 
dered it  all  the  easier  to  answer  or  suppress  any  objections 
against  the  Tyrannical  government,  and  strengthened  more 
and  more  the  rule  of  the  sovereign,  whom  friends  and  foes 
equally  feared,  and  for  whom  Lesbian  prisoner  of  war  had 
dug  a  deep  foss  round  his  palace  at  Astypaliea. 

But  Polycrates  intended  to  be  something 
'more  than  a  freebooter.  After  he  had  „^^'/ii7g7''™'' 
annihilated  all  attempts  at  resistance,  and 
made  his  fleet  the  sole  naval  power  of  the  Archipelago,  he 
began  to  take  steps  for  creating  a  new  and  lasting  estab- 
lishment. The  defenceless  places  on  the  coast  had  to  buy 
security  by  the  regular  payment  of  tribute;  under  his 
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protection  they  united  into  a  body,  the  intei'ests  and  afihira 
of  which  came  more  and  more  to  find  their  centre  in 
Samoa,  which  from  a  piratical  state  became  the  federal 
capital  of  an  extensive  and  brilliant  empire  of  coasts  and 
islands.  The  gifts  and  tributes  of  the  dependent  cities, 
the  variety  of  the  products  of  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades, 
the  marbles  of  Pavos,  the  gold  ores  of  Siphnos,  one  and 
all  fbnnd  their  way  to  Samos.  Lesser  Tyrants,  such  as 
Lygdamis  of  Nasos,  were  intimately  allied  with  his 
power ;  and  Pisistratus  himself  may  probably  be  also  re- 
garded as  an  ally  of  the  Siwniaas.  In  the  south  they  had 
close  relations  with  the  Egyptian  empire,  fi-om  which  they 
above  all  derived  great  commercial  advantages.  Thus,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Archipelago  now,  through  the  good 
fortune,  sagacity,  and  energy  of  this  one  man,  after  Asia- 
tic Ionia  had  lost  its  independence,  contained  a  new  Greek 
Ionian  power,  a  new  island-Ionia,  united  and  commanded 
by  a  sti-ong  navy. 

However,  if  the  naval  power  of  Samos  was  to  possess  a 
national  importance  ae  against  the  barbarians,  who  were 
advancing  nearer  and  nearer  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
Polycrates  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  regarded  mei'ely 
as  a  terrible  military  power ;  but  also  needed  peaceable 
means  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation  and  union,  and  to 
establish  his  despotic  sovereignty  upon  a  more  lasting 
basis.  For  this  purpose  he  attached  himself  to  the  an- 
cient national  sanctuary  on  Delos,  and  performed  a  splen- 
did act  of  homage  to  ApoUo  by  consecrating  to  him  the 
island  of  Khen^a,  opposite  Delos,  as  the  property  of  his 
temple,  and,- as  a  symbolical  expression  of  an  indissoluble  ■ 
union,  connected  it  by  chains  with  the  island  of  Apollo. 
This  of  course  involved  a  brilliant  revival  of  the  ancient 
Ionic  collective  festival.  It  was  the  religions  inauguration 
of  the  new-Ionian  island-empire,  the  establishment  of  an 
Apolliue  Amphictyony  under  the  patronage  of  Samos ; 
and  if  Polycrates  on  the  one  hand  did  not  believe  the  Per- 
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f  becoming  a  power  in  tlie  Archi- 
)  Greek  power  exiating 
able  to  oppose  him,  lie  might  well  hope  to  drive  back  the 
barbarians,  and  to  continue  to  extend  hia  Ionian  maritime 
empire  further  and  further  over  the  eastern  and  westeru 
coasts  of  the  ^gean. 

Although  Delos  became  the  common 
sanctuary  of  thia  empire,  yet  Samos  was  to  dependen^ts  -^* 
remain  its  centre  botli  in  power  and 
splendor, — to  remain  the  metropolis  of  Ionia,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  be  more  and  more  undeniably  marked  out  as 
such.  Polycrates  was  as  well  aware  as  the  Kings  of 
Lydia,  and  the  Tyrants  of  other  Hellenic  cities,  how 
powerful  and  irresistible  a  charm  the  splendor  of  wealth, 
the  exhibition  of  costly  works  of  ai-t,  and  the  execution 
of  previously  unequalled  wonders,  exercised  on  the  Greek 
nation. 

Accordingly,  everything  recognized  as  excellent  and 
unusual  in  the  regions  fer  and  near  was  to  be  united  at 
Samoa,  in  order  to  make  the  island  worthy  of  its  new 
rank.  Polycrates  thought  nothing  too  distant,  and  no 
means  of  carriage  too  circumstantial  or  costly.  Pointer- 
dogs  from  Epirus  and  Laconia,  sheep  of  Milesian  and 
Attic  breed,  goats  from  Naxos  and  Scyros,  were  trans- 
planted in  flocks  to  the  pasture-land  of  the  island. 
Gorgeous  plants,  which  had  previously  only  unfolded 
their  splendor  under  the  Lydian  sun  adorned  the  terraces 
of  Samian  gardens.  But,  above  all,  Samos 
was  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  intellectual  ^!P"^^„"^^J 
efforts  by  which  the  Hellenes  were  distin-  literature. ' 
guished  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Accordingly,  no  money  was  spared  to  attract  the  leading 
artists  to  Samos,  and  here,  by  inducements  of  every  kind, 
to  encour^e  manufiicturing  industry  to  the  widest  possi- 
ble extent.  The  Samian  work-shops  were  to  surpass  those 
of  all  the  rest  of  Greece  in  the  different  branches  of  artis- 
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tie  skill.  The  magniiiceiiee  displayed  by  Polycrates  gave 
ample  opportunities  for  calling  forth  perforniances  of  con- 
stantly increasing  grandeur,  and  a  new  progress  and  new 
discoveries,  in  small  things  as  in  great,  in  comprehensive 
designs  of  temples  and  palatial  edifices,  as  well  as  in  the 
limited  department  of  diamond-cutting,  a  branch  of  art 
derived  from  Babylon,  which  here  for  the  iirst  time  found 
a  pla<;e  in  the  circle  of  Hellenic  art* 

In  the  first  instance,  the  labors  of  the  Samian  work- 
shops were  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  Tyrant.  The 
so-called  Old-Fort  (Astypalffla),  a  round  height  with  pre- 
cipitous walls  on  every  side,  which  arises  with  a  large 
plateau  from  the  shore,  he  converted  into  a  citadel,  the 
massive  walls  of  which,  twelve  feet  thick  and  surmounted 
by  mighty  circular  turtete,  are  in  part  preserved  to  this 
day.  Within  these  walls  lay  the  palace,  where,  guarded 
by  his  Scythians,  the  Samian  prince  held  his  court  m 
proud  security.  His  apartments  were  adorned  at  the  same 
time  with  the  luxuriant  pomp  of  the  East  and  the  sugges- 
tive creations  of  Hellenic  art.  His  table  was  furnislied 
wifli  the  costliest  gains  of  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  on  his 
finger  he  wore  the  most  beautiful  of  rings,  produced  in 
the  school  of  Theodorus ;  it  bore  as  crest  a  lyre,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  god  in  whose  name  he  held  sway  over  the 
Archipelago.  The  choicest  wine  from  the  numerous  vine- 
yards of  his  island  was  served  to  him  by  boys  who  on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty  had  been  carried  oif  from  the  shores 
far  and  near.  The  artists  outvied  one  another  in  repre- 
senting the  likeness  of  his  favorites  in  bronze,  and  the 
most  gifted  poets  in  celebratiug  their  charms  in  immortal 
song:  Anacreon  of  Teus  and  Ibycus  of  Ehegium  sat  at 
the  table  of  Polycrates.    Intoxicated  by  good  fortune,  en- 

»  As  to  foraigo  gaaids  see  Her,  iU.  45.  Wars  with  Miletas  aad  Lesto! : 
iii  39  Forci'n  i)r"iiuclE  gathsrci  together  in  SamoB:  Atlien.  640.  In 
genem!  cf.  Panofka  lies  S«m,or«™,  p.  29  I-  Kisa  Tpa„„is,  i.  23i. 
Dunoker,  iv.  501. 
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chained  by  the  favor  of  the  prineely  patron  of  art,  they 
indulged  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  in  which 
he  bade  them  participate ;  their  songs  were  the  crown  of 
his  feasts.  The  most  femoiis  phyaician  known  in  Greece, 
Democedes  of  Croton,  who  had  first  been  in  the  service  of 
the  ^ginetans,  and  then  in  that  of  the  Athenians,  as  a 
public  physician,  he  invited  to  Samos  at  an  annual  salary 
of  two  talents  (£450  droa).  ,  For  scientific  entertMnment 
he  provided  by  the  establishment  of  a  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, in  which  Hellenic  and  Oriental  literature  were 
for  the  first  time  brought  together;  his  relations  to  Amasis 
opened  to  him  the  intellectual  treasures  of  Egypt,  and 
Chaldsean  astrologers  entered  into  rivalry  at  his  court 
Tvith  the  Hellenic  art  of  prophecy. 

Immediately  under  his  royal  citadel,  the 
narrow  limits  of  which  included  so  many  g^o^"'"''''  "^ 
wonders  never  united  before  on  one  spot, 
lay  his  harbor  of  war ;  in  which  his  triremes  were  moored 
behind  the  mighty  piers  of  rock  which,  sunk  twenty 
fathoms  deep  in  the  sea,  gave  a  nearly  circular  shape  to 
the  hai'bor.  Thus  from  his  fastness  he  surveyed  his  whole 
navy  of  war  and  fleet  of  merchantmen ;  witnessed  the 
sailing  matches  of  his  ships  from  his  palace  windows,  and 
could  receive  from  every  squadron  on  its  return  home  the 
first  tidings  of  victory  before  it  had  left  the  high  ssas. 
The  swifi;est  vessels  lay,  in  attendance  on  his  commands,  at 
the  base  of  the  castle-rock,  through  which  descended  a 
secret  passage;  and  .the  exercises  and  races  of  the  vessels 
took  place  under  the  windows  of  his  palace.  The  whole 
view  of  the  citadel,  as  seen  from  the  water,  announced  the 
ruler  of  the  sea ;  and  was  so  full  of  grandeur  that  it  was 
one  of  the  &vorite  schemes  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  who 
was  always  hankering  after  aping  the  marvellous,  to  re- 
vive the  royal  citadel  of  Samos  in  Italy.''' 

•  On  the  |iak 
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Nobler  and  more  praiseworthy  were  the 
efforts  of  Polycrates  for  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large,  though  even  in  these  his  only  real 
object  was  again  his  own  glorification.  Below  the  castle 
the  t«mptation  of  gain  continued  to  attract  a  couatantly 
growing  town-population;  nor  was  it  easy  to  provide 
quickly  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town.  Above  all,  the 
low  country  by  the  sea  laoked  fresh  water ;  and  in  summer 
the  inhabitanta  felt  a  painful  longing  for  the  mountain- 
springs  -of  tlie  Ampelus,  in  the  benefits  of  whose  clear 
watet?,  bubbling  up  some  distance  inland  beyond  the 
mountain,  fow  had  an  opportunity  of  sharing. 

These  cii-cnmBtances  offered  Polycrates  a 
duct^'^'^*^'''''^"  "''^•'o™^  opportunity  for  an  extraordinary 
adiievemeut.  In  his  service  he  had  the 
first  water-architect  of  his  times,  Eupalinus,  the  son  of 
Naustrophus,  of  Megara,  whose  master  had  been  Thea^ 
genes  (vol.  i.  p.  305).  According  to  his  design,  prepared 
by  Eupalinus,  the  entire  mountain  lying  between  the  city 
and  the  spring  was  pierced,  A  tunnel,  eight  feet  in 
breadth  and  eight  in  height,  was  built  in  a  length  of  seven 
stadia,  i.  e.  4,200  feet,  on  an  accurately  calculated  incline 
through  the  mountain,  and  in  it  a  gutter  three  feet  broad 
added.  Here  the  water  flowed  in  the  shady  depths  of  the 
rock,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  accessible  to  the  open 
air ;  in  the  summer  the  citizens  eouhl  even  walk  beside  the 
entire  length  of  the  rushing  stream  towards  the  mountains, 
through  the  cool  recesses  of  the  rock.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  tunnel  the  mountain-water  was  received  by  a  walled 
channel  and-condueted  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  it 
could  feed  the  wells,  pipes,  and  baths,  cleanse  the  cloacfe, 
and  finally  purify  the  basin  of  the  harbor. 

Of   course   the  glory   of   Samoa,   the 
erteum.         Hcrfeum,  was  not  neglected  by  Polycrates. 

Dcmocedea :  Hisr.  iil.  121,  131.     SniJaa  s.  T.  'l^vKoq.     ChaldieanB,te£ich- 
ors  of  Pjth.  Porphjr.  1.    Caligula:  Sucton.  e.  SI. 
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Under  his  ruie,  aad  through  bis  efforts,  it  became  the 
wealthiest  and  greatest  of  all  Hellenic  sanctuaries  know|i 
to  the  world  as  late  aa  the  days  of  Herodotus.  After 
every  auccessftil  exploit,  a  portion  of  the  spoils  waa  conse- 
crated to  it  in  memory  of  the  victory.  The  costliest  gifts 
of  the  foreign  allies  of  Saraos  were  placed  in  the  Herjeum, 
as  well  aa  the  masterpieces  of  the  Samian  artists.  The 
Her^um,  the  aqueduct,  and  the  breakwater  in  the  harbor 
— these  were  the  three  wonders  of  Samos,  which  attracted 
many  curious  spectators;  and  aa  Herodotus  mentions 
them  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Polycrates,  and  as, 
moreover,  the  "worka  of  Polycrates"  were  known  in  the 
whole  ancient  world,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Tyranni- 
cal power  had  an  essential  share  in  all  three.* 

When  Cambyses  ascended  the  Peraian 
throne,  Polycrates  Iiad  for  a  series  of  f,^"^^,^  p^l  „^^°' 
years  been  in  undisturbed  possession  of  tes. 
his  power  and  glory.  It  was,  then,  assur- 
edly pardonable  if  he  accust'imed  himself  to  good  fortune 
as  to  an  inseparable  companion  of  his  life.  And  yet,  this 
life  was  not  so  splendid  as  it  seemed,  and  as,  very  likely, 
the  guests  of  the  palace  imaoioed  in  the  midst  of  its  fe-^tive 
coursa  Men  of  more  independent  thought  and  sober 
judgment  are  said,  in  ipite  of  all  the  advantages  offered 
to  science  and  art  at  Saraos,  to  have  found  the  growing 
pressure,  the  anspicion  whioh  poisoned  all  intercourse,  and 
the  contagious  voluptuousness  of  Tyrannical  rule  unbeara- 
ble :  among  them,  above  all,  PythagoraB,t  the  wise  son  of 
the  gem-engraver  Mnesarchus,  who,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,  about  the  sixty-second  Olympiad  (B,  C.  530)  em- 
igrated and  transplanted  to  Italy  the  germs  of  a  philos- 
ophy which  had  developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  an 

*  Seo  Note  XIX.   Appendix. 

t  Ab  to  Pjthag.  cf.  Aristoitenua  in  Porph.  B.  Pint.  Se  deer.  phU.  i.  3  ; 
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intercourse  with  Babylon  and  Egypt,  but  needed  a  freer 
air  ia  wliieli  to  imfold  itself  tbau  tbe  suliry  atmcsphere 
of  tbe  Tyrannis  at  Samoa, 

The  loud  clamors  of  festivity  irt  tbe  palace  found  a  sbarp 
contrast  in  tbe  misery  of  tbe  multitude,  the  suppressed 
wratb  of  tbe  accieut  iamilies,  and  tbe  sullen  indignation 
of  the  wealthy,  who,  attracted  under  a  thousand  pretexts, 
were  forced  to  sacrifice  their  revenues  and  capital  in  order 
tbat  tbe  works  of  the  Tyrant  might  be  accompIiEbed  and 
his  luxurious  court  maintain^^d.  No  man  was  to  be  rich 
but  Polycrates  aloae.  Moreovei-,  be  was  no  better  able 
than  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Greek  Tyrants,  all  of  wbom  he  sur- 
passed in  pomp  and  splendor,  to  remain  true  to  tbe  nar 
tional  ethics.  In  proportion  as  everything  bowed  down 
before  his  superbuman  fortune,  and  as  even  the  Greek 
muse  submitted  to  tbe  office  of  a  courtier's  flattery,  be 
gave  himself  up  to  tbe  contagious  influence  of  his  Oriental 
neighbors,  to  tbe  arbitrary  wbims  of  a  despot,  and  tlie  more 
money  and  power  he  owaed  the  more  he  endeavored  to 
acquire.     Absence  of  self-restraint  proved  bis  ruin. 

Polycrates  was  well  aware  of  tbe  grow- 
Siunos"  """  '^  ™S  discontent.  He  tbought  to  follow  tbe 
dictates  of  a  sagacious  policy  when  he  of- 
fered bis  aid  to  Cambyses  (p.  157)  and  by  this  means 
beped  at  the  same  time  to  be  concluding  an  important 
alliance  with  Persia,  and  ridding  himself  forever  of  a  num- 
ber of  discontented  subjects.  With  proud  self-satislaction 
be  saw  tbe  squadron  of  bis  forty  penteconteres  put  to  sea 
for  Egypt ;  be  felt  himself  as  tbe  equal  ally  of  the  Great 
King,  and  thought  hencefertli  to  bo  able  to  draw  breath 
more  freely  in  his  own  land.  In  both  points  he  bad  mis- 
calculated. On  the  fleet,  which  he  liad  incautiously  filled 
with  too  great  a  number  of  his  adversaries,  an  open  mutiny 
broke  out  The  fleet  renounced  its  allegiance  to  him,  and 
returned  from  the  Carpathian  sea.  Polycrates  was  obliged 
to  sail  out  himself  to  meet  the  rebels  with  a  lesser  number 
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of  vessels,  ia  ordei-  at  all  events  to  keep  the  rebelliou  away 
irom  the  island  itself.  In  vain ;  he  is  beaten :  the  rebels 
land  immediately  ailer  he  has  himself  effected  his  retreat 
to  the  island  ;  and  only  by  resorting  to  the  most  desperate 
means,  by  imprisoning  their  wiv^  and  children  in  the  na- 
val magazines,  and  threatening  to  burn  them  to  death,  is 
he  able  fo  master  the  rebellion.  The  conspirators  depart, 
but  on  his  fleet,  and  only  in  order  to  return  with  fordgn 
aid. 

They  turn  to  Sparta.  Here,  after  some 
oscillation,  the  bolder  party  prevailed,  which  at  aminos.  Oi. 
was  eager  to  employ  this  splendid  opportu-  ^^^^:  ^^  °-  ^^^ 
nity  of  extending  the  Laced  sera  onian  influ- 
ence. They  pointed  out  how,  from  the  period  of  the  Mes- 
Benian  war,  the  Spartans  had  lain  under  an  obligation  to 
Samos,  whose  popular  community  was  represented  by  its 
envoys  asting  for  aid  against  an  overbearing  Tyrant,  All 
sorts  of  injuries  suffered  from  Samian  free-booters  were 
also  reckonod  into  the  accoiuit.  Tho  brazen  mixing-cup, 
which  Sparta  had  sent  to  Croesus,  the  shirt  of  mail  which 
King  Amasis  had  sent  to  Sparta,  were  remembered.  Both 
these  splendid  gifts  the  pirates  had  watched  for  and  car- 
ried off.  Finally,  the  Corinthians  who,  in  the  time  of  Pe- 
riander,  had  been  offended  by  the  Samians  when  the  latter 
convoyed  in  safety  the  Corcyrfeans  who  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Lydiau  court,  urgently  advncatfd  war  and 
helped  to  assemble  a  fleet.  After  a  suecei-sful  passage 
they  blockaded  the  Tyrant,  and  fearlessly  assayed  the 
storming  of  the  lofty  walls  of  the  lordly  ritadtl  of  Samos, 
On  the  side  towards  the  sea,  above  the  outer  city,  the 
wall  had  already  been  mounted,  and  the  personal  courage 
of  the  Tyrant  was  called  into  play  before  the  enemies 
could  be  driven  out  again,  while  the  Spartans  had  contem- 
poraneously effected  a  succe&sful  entrance  from  the  land 
side.  But  the  two  bravest  combatants  in  the  van,  Arch- 
ias  and  Lycopus,  fell,  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  their 
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friends.  Tlie  storming  party  retreated,  and  the  siege  be- 
came protracted.  The  Tyrant  waa  saved  by  the  strong 
■walls  of  his  fortress,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Spartans 
in  conducting  a  siege,  and  lastly,  as  it  would  appear,  also 
.  by  their  greed  of  money  (01.  63,  4  ;  525-4  B.  C.) 

The  conspirators,  deserted  by  Spai-ta,  had  to  reliquish 
their  plans.  They  cruised  about  In  the  Archipelago,  where 
they  endeavored  to  damage  the  power  of  the  Tyrant,  and 
levied  forced  contributions  on  the  wealthiest  of  the  neigh- 
Boring  islands,  particularly  ou  Siphnos,  whose  citizens 
chanced  to  be  engaged  in  rebuilding  their  city  market  from 
the  superfluity  of  their  silver  and  gold  min(«,  and  in  sur- 
rounding it  with  marble  halls.  They  felt  strong  enough 
to  refuse  the  ten  talents  demanded  by  the  fleet  of  the  Sa- 
mian  pirates.  A  battle  ensued ;  and  the  Sipbnians  having 
lost  it,  were  now  mulcted  in  tenfold  the  ori^al  amount. 
Thereupon  the  Saraians  proceeded  to  the  Peloponne^ian 
coast,  where  with  Siphnian  gold  they  purchased  fi-om  the 
Hermioneans  the  island  of  Hydrea,  as  a  suitable  station - 
whence  they  might  plunder  the  Argive  and  Saronic  gulf, 
pariicularly  at  the  expense  of  the  ^giiietans.  At  last, 
their  possession  oi  Hydrea  being  pi-otected  by  the  Trceac- 
niauB,  they  repaired  to  Cret«,  in  order  to  expel  the  Zacyn- 
thiauB  from  Cydonia ;  probably  by  desire  of  the  LacediG- 
monians,  who  wei-e  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Zacynthians. 
For  five  years  they  msdntained  theniselvos  at  Cydonia,  and 
the  importance  of  their  power  is  proved  by  the  iinion 
which  took  place  between  -Crete  and  JE^ina,  in  order  to 
make  war  upon  these  buccaneers, 

Polycrates  had  saved  his  throne,  but  his  power  was 
shaken,  and  his  dominion  over  the  sea  broken.  From  his 
oivn  resources  he  was  unable  to  make  good  his  enormous 
losses;  he  needed  money  and  allies.  His 
orat°3.  Ol.6i,3"  good  fortune,  to  which  he  committed  him- 
(B.  0.  522.)  ggj^  ^j^  g^.g^  ^^^  confidence,  seemed  to  offer 

him  both  at  the  right  season.     For,  just  as  he  is.  consider- 
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iiig  whither  he  shall  next  turn,  envoys  from  Magnesia, 
which  imd  again  risen  out  of  its  ruins  (p.  123)  as  the  city 
of  a  Persian  satrap,  knock  at  his  palace  gates.  They  are 
charged  with  a  secret  message  from  Orrates,  to  whom  Cam- 
byses,  at  that  time  in  the  land  of  the  Nile,  had  confided 
the  viceroyship  in  the  anterior  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
envoys  announce  that  their  master  has  forfeited  the  fiivor 
of  the  Great  King,  and,  knowing  for  certain  that  the 
worst  fate  awaits  him,  in  order  to  avoid  ruin  desire  the 
protection  and  hospitality  of  the  poweiful  Tyrant,  whom 
he  will  join  with  his  treasures  and  make  a  participator  in 

Polycrates  was  unable  to  resist  tliese  temptations.  After 
convincing  himself  through  Masandrius,  his  most  confiden- 
tial companion,  of  the  reality  of  the  treasures  exhibited 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  nothing  could  restrain  him  from  giv- 
ing way  to  his  blind  pasfdon,  not  even  the  warnings  of  his 
daughter,  who  clung  to  him  witli  tears,  even  on  board  his 
galley. 

To  the  rapid  beat  of  his  oars  he  sped,  full  of  blissful 
hopes,  to  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  where  already  he  saw 
gleaming  the  chests  filled  with  gold.  Here  he  was  seized 
by  the  sentries  of  Orcettr,  who  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross.  The  dream  of  his  daughter  was  ful- 
filled. The  prince  of  Somos  hung  by  the  sea-shore  between  ' 
heaven  and  earth,  "bathed  by  Zeus,  anointed  by  the  sua, 
to  become  the  food  of  the  birds  of  the  air,"  Thus  ended 
his  reign,  after  a  duration  of,  probably,  only  ten  years,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  Olympiad  (b.  c.  522). 

Oi-cetes  had  been  commissioned  to  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  Harpagus,  and  firmly  establish  and  gradually  ex- 
tend the  Persian  power  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. .  In 
this  undertaking  So  little  success  had  attended  him,  that 
instead  of  accomplishing  it  he  had  seen,  after  the  subjec- 
tion of  Ionia,  a  new  Ionian  power,arise  in  Samoi,  as  it 
were,  in  derisive  defiiiuce  of  the  Persian  wars,  a  power 
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surpassing  any  of  earlier  times,  wliiJe  some  tract  of  coasta 
and  islands  had  even  been  again  lost  by  Persia.  By  force 
the  powerful  Tyrant  was  not  to  be  approaclied ;  all  the 
greater  was  the  success  ivhich  attended  upon  insidious 
guile.  The  servants  of  Polycrates  were  kept  back  after 
the  horrible  end  of  their  master,  but  the  othei-  Samians 
were  sent  home  free  by  the  satrap,  tliat  through  them  he 
might,  at  a  future  time,  find  easier  means  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  island.  But  he  went  himself  without  the 
prize  of  his  deed  of  shame.  Samoa  retained  her  independ- 
ence under  Msandrius,  but  her  naval  dominion  was  at  an 
end,  and  with  it  the  last  Ionian  power  which  might  possi- 
bly have  been  able  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Persians. 
The  Tyrannical  power  had  fallen  into  the 
MieandriuB  and  jj^nds  of  Mseandrius,  without  his  possessing 
^  ''^'"''  the  capacity  for  becoming  the  successor  of  a 

Polycrates ;  he  was  neither  bold  enough  to  conduct  the 
destinies  of  Samos  according  to  the  plans  of  the  Tyrant, 
nor  noble-hearted  and  unselfish  enough  to  sacrifice  his 
sudden  gains.  Accordingly  all  the  measures  taken  by 
hiiii  were  half-measures."  After  the  fall  of  his  patron,  ta 
whom  he  owed  everything,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
friend  of  the  people,  and  erected  an  aitai-  to  Zeus  the 
Lie  ito  Tl  reup  n  he  a^a  n  etu  d  nto  tl  tad  1 
as  a  le  I  ot  T!  e  As  at  Ion  ans  ver  not  1  ke  the 
Atl  en  ns  ij  able  of  etu  n  ng  from  the  Ty  un  cal  gov 
ernment  to  a  tem  of  or  1  and  obed  ence  to  the  la  vs 
No  St  te  after  p  esent  g  tl  e  mo-t  gorgeo  s  speeticle  o 
Greek  de  lotic  monir  hy  exjerenced  n  fuller  meo.  u 
the  (av^  of  Ty  ann  cal  po  ver— last  ng  d  so  der  a  1 
nat  ona!  d  sor^an  zat  on  and  demoral  zit  on  no  state  f  11 
f  ora  whit  ep  ned  tl  e  he  ght  of  g  eatne«s  to  a  lo  e 
depth  Tl  e  fa  1  nd  vas  r  e  1  b  a  uc  e  on  of 
c  m  s  ai  d  n  iort  n  Fo  afte  M  ea  1  had  r  led 
for  %  few  y^  SYl<^on  the  j  „  1  tl  e  t  Poly 
rat  s      h       ad  tound  an  o]  [     tun  tv  of    onie     Oo     n 
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obligation  upon  Darius,  was  restored  to  Samoa  by  the  lat^ 
ter.  The  occupation  and  devastation  of  the  island  was  one 
of  the  fli-st  deeds  of  the  youthful  Great  King  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Cyrus.* 

McauwhUe  the  great  Persian  empire  had 
itself  undergone  the   most   violent  shocks.    ThoPersiaacm- 
At  the  very  time  when  it  w^  extending  its 
frontiers  on  a  scale  of  splendid  grandeur,  it  had  at  home 
narrowly  escaped  falling  away  in  complete  dissolution- 
True,  the  gigantic  undertakings  of  the 
Persian  armies,  which  were  to  add  an  entire 
continent  to  the  heritage  of  the  Asiatic  empire,  had  by  no 
means  met  with  absolute  success.     The  fortune  of  war,  to 
which  Cambyses  blindly  trusted,  deserted  him  when  in 
haughty  arrogance  he  refused  to  recognize  any  limits  to 
his  dominion:    "With  the  remnants  of  his  exhausted  army 
he  had  to  return  from  the  land  of  the  Upper  Nile,  before 
he  had  accomplished  as  much  as  the  fifth  part  of  the  road 
to  the  habitations  of  the  free  tribes  of  Ethiopia ;  and  con- 
cerning the  50,000  troops  whom  he  had  despatched  against 
the  sacred  Ammonium,  he  barely  heard  the  tidings  that 
the  awful  simoom  had  fallen  upon  the  whole  army,  and 
that  it  had  found  a  terrible  end  in  the  hot  sand  of  LybJa. 
Even  the  enterprise  against  Carthage,  the  king's  fevorite 
plan,  had  to  be  given  up,  because  the  Phcenicians  refused 
to  lend  their  ships  for  this  undertaking. 

Thus  the  haughty  king  was  indeed  forced  against  his 
will  to  recognize  the  limits  of  his  power  on  land  as  well  as 
on  the  sea ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding  all  untoward  events, 
he  had  immeasurably  increased  the  paternal  empire.  The 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  ancient  hereditary  foe  of  the 
states  of  ABt«rior  Asia,  the  inaccessible  land  of  the  Nile, 
for  thousands  of  years  secluded  in  obstinate  self-suificiency, 
had  with  all  its  treasures  and  wonders  become  a  Persian 
province;  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  and  abomi- 
*  Seo  Note  ix.  Aiipendij:. 
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nation  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  nations  of  Iran,  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  before  Arumazda.  The  wild  tribes  of  Arabia 
did  homage  to  the  Great  King ;  the  fleets  of  the  Phceni- 
eiana  and  Greeks  were  at  his  beck  and  call ;  the  Lybians, 
protected  by  the  belt  of  desert  surrounding  their  land, 
sent  envoys  to  Memphis,  and  from  the  Syrte  came  the 
gifts  of  the  Hellenes  at  Cyreue.  * 

During  the  campaigns  in  Africa,  Cambyses  had  changed 
into  another  man.  Tempted  by  his  good  fortune  into  the 
haughty  arrogance  of  a  sultan,  and  by  his  bad  fortune  ex- 
cited in  an  even  higher  d^ree  to  reckless  passion,  he  had 
■wholly  undone  his  position  among  the  Persians.  Already 
before  the  Egyptian  campaign  he  had  secretly  made  away 
with  his  younger  brother  Bartja,  called  Smerdis  by  the 
Greeks,  in  whom  hia  father's  lofty  virtues  seemed  to  sur- 
vive; and  ever  afterwards  his  rule,  that  of  a  man  under 
the  load  of  a  guilty  conscience,  from  year  to  year  increased 
in  arbitrary  cruelty,  while  drunkenness  and  wantonness 
disgraced  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  The  crown-lands  were 
left  in  ruinous  neglect,  morality  and  manners  lay  low  in 
the  laud  of  Iran :  and  men  missed  the  arm  of  the  ruler. 

This  state  of  things  was  seized  upon  by  the 
^s'  p^roolfr^  Median  party,  which  had  remained  powerful 
kingbjthoMo-  i^  Iran.  Cambyses  himself  appeara,  from 
mistrust  against  the  great  lords  of  the  Per- 
sians, to  have  invested  the  &f  agian  Patizithes  with  extraor^ 
dinaiy  power,  by  confiding  to  him  the  administration  of 
his  palace  and  his  treasure.  Patizithes  rebelled ;  he  de- 
clared the  throne  of  Cyrus  vacant,  and  caused  his  brother 
Gumata,  who  resembled  the  murdered  Bartja,  to  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus.  In  the  midst  of  the 
universal  confusion  prevailing  throughout  the  empire  the 
party  of  the  Magians  succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  their 

i.  1,  S.     Homage  pM(l  bj  CjrenB,  iii.  13, 
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lie.  They  obtained  adherents  iu  the  land,  by  announcing 
to  the  population  (long  sick  of  wai-s)  the  cessation  of  laili- 
ta  7  and  war-taxes ;  the  sudden  end  of  Cambyees, 

wh  had  1  d  on  tl  e  march  home  from  Egypt  in  a  savage 
o  1  ak  of  hi  y  (01.  64,  4 ;  B.  C.  521),  contributed  to 
st  ngthen  tl  e  talse  Bartja's  tenure  of  the  throne,  and 
whlethenat  nsl  lieved  themselves  ruled  by  a  sou  of  the 
g  t  Cy  us,  th  Mdgiaiis  had  despoiled  hie  race  of  the 
sovereignty  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment back  to  Media. 

The  noble  clane  of  the  Persian  nation, 
however,  were  not  prepared  to  allow  their  of  Hjataspes, 
right  to  the  crown  to  be  thus  easily  taken 
away  from  them.  The  heads  of  their  elans,  representing 
the  seven  noblest  femilies,  met  to  consult  as  to  the  position 
of  affeirs.  They  were  by  birth  the  equals  of  one  another; 
but  by  the  ancient  dignity  of  his  house  and  his  near  rela- 
tionship to  Cynis,  the  first  among  them  was  indubitably 
Hyslaspes,  the  head  of  the  younger  line  of  the  Achsemeni- 
dffi,  whom  Cyrus  had  lett  behind  him  in  Persia  as  his  lien- 
tenant.  HowTsaliead)  '»d\ luced in  j^e,  and  accordingly 
resigned  his  own  po  ition  with  its  honors  and  duties  in  fa- 
vor of  his  son  Dxrmis  at  that  time  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Dariu«  ippeaied  the  born  ruler,  and  already  Cyrus 
is  said  once  upon  a  time  to  have  seen  him  in  a  dream, 
seated  on  his  throne  an  1  with  double  wings  overshadowing 
Asia  and  Eurtpe 

In  conjunction  with  the  members  of  his  race  he  suc- 
ceeded in  actomplishmg  the  second  foundation  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  which  was  no  less  glorious  than  the  first. 
The  party  of  the  Mq^iau'  'i^as  surprised  and  annihilated 
in  their  Median  castle  and  their  empire  of  fiilsehood  de- 
stroyed :  but  a  suLGcssion  of  arduous  struggles  was  needed 
to  restore  uni  y  to  the  whole  empire, — which  had  grown 
unaccustomed  to  coherent  order,  and  was,  as  it  were,  un- 
hinged,— to  overthrow  treason   and    resistance,  ' 
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they  prevailed,  aud  to  conquer  anew  the  revolted  si 
After  aboat  five  years  the  youug  prince  could  look  upon 
hia  victory  as  complete,  and  erect  a  gi'and  monument  in 
memory  of  it  on  the  high-road  from  Babylon  to  Rnsa, 
The  monument  of  Bagiatana  ia  of  great  significance  for 
Greek  as  well  as  for  Asiatic  history,  in  which  it  marks  a 
tui-aing-point,  and  indicates  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  had  commenced  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Magians, 
the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  of  the 
pure  worship  of  Arumazda,  and  of  the  bold  policy  of  the 
AchsemenidEe,  which  could  not  leave  the  subjection  of  the 
Greeka  begun  by  Cyrns  a  work  half  done.  The  triumpli 
of  Darius  also  decisively  announced  the  approaching 
struggle  between  Hellenea  and  Barbariana,  or,  as  had  now 
come  to  be  the  settled  distinction,  between  Asia  and 
Europe,* 

The  son  of  Hystaspes  was  by  nature  no 
m^  ^b""^  °^  ambitioua  conqueror.  He  had  clearly 
enough  perceived  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
measured lust  of  land  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  served 
through  the  whole  campaign  near  the  person  aud  under 
the  eyes  of  Cambyses.  It  is  certain  that  during  those 
years  of  service  he  observed  and  learnt  much.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  fixed  order  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs, 
which  had  preserved  its  unify  through  all  revolutions,  he 
had  recognized  the  weak  points  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Asiatic  empbe.  The  Median  throne  had  fallen  without 
offering  any  resistance,  because  the  diiferent  parts  of  the 
empire  possessed  no  internal  coherence  with  one  another  ; 
the  whole  was  an  aggregate  of  countries  and  peoples  who, 
in  proportion  to  their  remoteness,  were  more  or  less  loosely 
connected  with  the  heart  of  the  political  system.  He 
saw  the  Persian  empire  on  the  road  to  the  same  fate,  un- 

«  Paazithea,  Hfr.  ii!.  61.    On  the  reign  of  the  false  Bartja  cf.  Dunckcr, 
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less  the  complex  of  countries  were  supplied  witli  an  in- 
ternal bond  of  union,  and  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity, 
such  as  had  met  him  in  Egypt,  approximately  realized. 
The  fact  that  his  insight  was  keen  enough  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  this,  and  his  courage  equal  to  venture 
upon  and  hia  energy  to  accomplish  the  task,  has  given 
to  Darius  his  eminence  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  vassal-states  became  jirovincos,  and  the  provinces 
members  of  an  empire ;  and  these  members  wei-e  com- 
bined into  a  united  body  by  means  of  a  common  constitu- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  privileged  position  of  the 
Persian  race,  all  were  in  an  equal  degree  to  be  subjects 
before  the  throne,  and  Susa  was  to  be  not  only  the  first 
city,  but  the  real  centre  of  the  empire  and  the  seat  of  its 
government.  At  the  court  grew  up  a  new  aristocracy  of 
ofUcial  personages,  the  classes  of  rank  were  accurately 
distinguished,  in  order  to  keep  alive  an  ambition,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  which  depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the 
Great  King;  the  Sublime  Porte  became  the  school  of 
training  for  all  royal  officers  of  state  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Internal  intercommunication  was  encouraged  by  means 
of  roads  and  canals,  and  trade  with  foreign  countries  by 
iiiquiry  into  the  sea-routes,  and  thus  the  abundance  of 
home  resources  was  raised  in  a  surprising  degree.  This 
rise  of  prosperity  was,  however,  strictly  intended-  to  serve  , 
the  whole  commonwealth.  For  Darius  had  learnt  in  the 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs  how  a  land  can  he  made  to  yield 
up  all  its  products,  how  all  its  powers  ought  to  be  known 
to  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  power.  For  this 
purpose  a  general  schedule  of  the  empire  was  drawn  up, 
the  soil  measured  out,  the  yearly  income  estimated,  and  a 
fixed  land  t^x  laid  upon  all  the  provinces  in  accordance 
with  it  The  tribute  was  paid  by  the  Indies  in  gold,  by 
the  othei  nmeteen  ^satrapies  m  aiher  talents;  the  entire 
sum  iipldrd  more  than  wventeen  millmiL-i  of  dollars. 
At  the  same  time,  cun'-iderable  supplies  of  natural  pro- 
8* 
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ducts  continued  to  be  received ;  and  every  land  bad  to 
offer  as  tribute  to  the  Great  King  tbat  in  which  its  pecu- 
liar strength  consisted.  In  addition,  there  existed  a  uum- 
her  of  indirect  taxes,  duties  such  as  those  psud  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  waterworks,  aud  other  lucrative  royalties ; 
finally,  considerable  revenues  flowed  to  Susa  from  the 
domains  directly  appropriated  to  the  crown.  Out  of 
these  was  formed  an  imperial  treasury,  and  an  annual 
budget  fixed  the  sums  for  the  regular  payment  of  which 
into  the  treasury  the  individual  governors  were  responsi- 
ble to  the  Great  King.  They  were  thus,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, forced  to  take  measures  to  ensure  good  order  and 
discipline  in  their  administraiive  circles,  and  in  every  way 
to  secure  the  public  safety.  The  King  bestowed  especial 
interest  upon  finance,  and  sought  his  peculiar  reputatioa 
as  a  prince  in  creating  a  coinage,  which,  by  careful  stamp- 
ing, by  fineness  of  the  metal  employed,  and  by  exact 
value,  should  honor  his  name  for  all  time.  Both  in  the 
gold-  aad  the  silver-valuation  he  conformed  exactly  to 
the  coinage  of  Cnesus,  (p.  133).  The  chief  gold-piece  of 
the  realm,  the  stater  of  Darius,  or  the  "daric"  as  the 
Greeks  called  it,  weighed  8.40  gr.,  the  half  of  the  Pho- 
CEean  stater  in  value ;  somewhat  more  than  five  dollars. 
The  daric  was  one-sixtieth  of  the  lighter  old  Babylonian 
mina ;  but  conformity  with  the  Greeks  was  secured  by 
reckoning  not  sixty  but  fifty  units  to  the  mina;  the  talent 
thus  containing  not  3600  but  3000  staters.  This,  however, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  Eulxean  talent,  which  now  be- 
came the  imperial  weight  of  the  Persians. 

In  these  arrangements  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
ancient  cultivated  nations  are  mirrored  forth  in  a  striking 
manner.  From  the  systems  of  weights  native  to  the  East 
coinage  arose  among  the  Greek  coast-tribes ;  from  the 
coast  it  was  carried  into  the  interior,  first  to  Lydia,  where 
it  became  a  prerogative  of  princes,  but  retained  its  city 
character,  from  Lydia  to  Persia  where  the  Grseco-Lydian 
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coinage  was  imitated.  But  here  the  city-stamp  disappears, 
and  the  escutcheon  on  the  coinage  bears  the  figure  of  the 
Great  King,  the  one  who  pervades  and  controls  the  realm 
■with  his  will.  He  appears  with  bow  in  the  left  hand  and 
staff  in  the  right,  waiting  with  rapid  stride  through  the  im- 
pei'jal  lands,  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  empire  as  rest- 
ing upon  his  person,  and  of  the  omnipresent  power  of  the 
ruler.  The  coins^e  has  thus  become  wholly  a  coinage  of 
the  king  and  of  the  realm.  In  this  form  it  contributed 
more  than  all  else  to  elevate  the  authority  of  the  empire 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks ;  it  became  the  most  dangerous 
weapon  of  the  Achiemenides. 

The  local  values  and  stamps  were  not  therefore  set 
aside.  They  continued  to  exist  in  the  city-eoinage  of  the 
coast-towns,  and  in  the  coins  of  the  satraps  who  retained 
the  city  seal  of  Sinope,  CyzJcus,  etc.,  or  introduced,  also 
their  own  arms.  But  only  the  goid  and  silver  money, 
marked  with  the  crest  of  the  Great  King,  was  received  at 
its  nominal  value  at  the  royal  offices;  it  alone  was  the 
proper  cun-ency ;  to  the  satraps  even  was  allowed  only  the 
coining  of  small  gold  pieces  from  the  quart«r-daric  down- 
wards. 

Thus  the  entire  state  was  thoroughly  and  completely 
transformed,  and  the  rein  upon  it  drawn  tighter  in  every 
respect,  while  a  new  spirit  of  administration  drove  out  the 
ancient  us^es.  Of  course  murmurs  and  complaints  largely 
accompanied  these  changes.  Irt  contrast  to  the  patriarchal 
conditions  of  earlier  times,  when  the  taxes  only  reached 
the  Great  King  in  the  form  of  presents,  the  whole  system 
of  the  empire  now  appeared  to  resemble  the  busine^  of  a 
money-speculator;  and  the  proverb  cirCTilated  among  the 
people  that  Cyrus  had  ruled  the  empire  like  a  &ther,  Cam- 
byses  like  a  master,  and  Din  i^  hke  a  usurer  Meanwhile 
the  king  knew  how  to  puni=h  and  suppress  all  sentiments 
unfavorable  to  himself  by  meins  of  hi-^  numerous  ae;ents 
he  was  everywhere  prt    nt  thmgh  uu-,een  and  hal  sufii 
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cicnt  information    concerning  all  matters  to  keep  high 
and  low    in   the  whole  empire  in  a  state  of  fear  and 


In  this  way,  an  empire  had  been  organ- 
Asia  Minor  jj,gd  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  such  as 
had  never  previously  existed  in  extent  and 
power.  The  Ionian  towns  on  the  coasts  and  islands,  whose 
numbers  had  recently  been  supplemented  by  the  important 
acquisitions  of  Samos,  formed,  under  the  name  of  Juna,  a 
province  for  the  purposes  of  tajtadon  which  stretched  from 
Lycia  to  the  Hellespont;  a  second  comprehended  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosporus,  and  was  gov- 
erned from  Dascylium.  The  capital  of  Mysia  was  Sardes. 
Cilicia,  with  its  Greek  coast^places,  stood  under  the  satrap 
oF  Tarsus.  The  individual  cities  were  left  to  themselves, 
but  their  political  life  was  watched,  and  care  taken  that 
in  the  most  important  cities,  men  on  whom  reliance  could 
be  placed,  should  be  at  the  helm;  men  who  had  raised 
themselves  among  their  fellow-citizens  as  party-leaders, 
and  whose  power  was  subsequently  upheld  by  Persian  in- 
fluence; who  accordingly  were  well  aware  that  their  rule 
would  speedily  find  an  end  as  soon  as  the  commanders  of 
the  imperial  troops  in  the  vicinity  withdrew  their  support 
from  them.  Such  Tyrants  under  the  protection  of  the 
Great  King  were  Histieeus  at  Miletus,  ^aees,  the  succes- 
sor of  Syloson,  in  Samos,  Strattis  in  Chios,  Laodamas  in 
PhocEea,  Aristagoras  in  Cyme,  and  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Cyzicus,  Daphnis  in  Abydos,  Hippoclus  in  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  others,  all  men  of  personal  distinction,  whose 
advice  and  aid  was  of  great  use  to  Darius.  For,  as,  under 
his  patronage,  they  hoped  to  found  dynasties  in  their  na- 
tive cities,  it  was  their  interest  to  preserve  order  and  peace 
there  in  every  way,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bo  ready  to  ■ 
perform  any  service  for  the  empire. 

•See  Note  XXI.   Appcndis. 
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But,  however  greatly  the  organiaation  of 
the  empire  engaged  all  the  thoughts  of  Da-  expedition  'of 
rius,  be  could  not  content  himself  with  that  J'/'j"^-^^'^?^^^' ?' 
occupation.  He  was  bound  to  prove  him- 
self by  warlike  deeds  a  worthy  successor  of  Cyrus,  and 
this  all  the  more,  maamuch  as  men  had  grown  inclmed  to 
remark  a  lack  of  bold  enterprise  in  his  whole  system  of 
government.  Moreover,  the  tramjuiUity  of  his  palac«-Iife 
was  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  his  consort  Atoasa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  i-egarded  herself  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  elder  and  younger  Imc,  and  felt  it  her 
mission  to  pi-event  the  warlike  attitude  of  the  Persian 
power,  as  established  by  her  father,  from  falling  into  abey- 
ance. Yet  the  undertakings  of  Darius  all  bear  a  perfectly 
unique  character.  Made  wise  by  the  experiences  of  hia 
predecessors,  he  endeavored  to  avoid  large  territorial  ac- 
quisitions as  well  as  undertakings  in  the  interior.  The 
point  of  view  from  which  he  acted,  was,  as  it  were,  to 
round  off  tlie  empire,  and  hy  the  discovery  of  new  routes 
by  sea  to  continue  to  iucrcase  its  share  in  the  genera!  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations.  In  the  E^st,  hi-*  plan  was 
to  support  the  empire  on  the  Indian  Alps,  to  include  in  it 
the  ten-itory  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  the  desert,  ind  to  open 
up  that  river  to  navigation.  The  Southern  f'ontier  he 
recognized  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  Northern  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Turanian  tribes.  In  the  West,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  there  esisted  no  natural  frontier,  for  the  narrow 
paKE^es  of  the  sea,  after  all  fear  of  it  had  been  overcome, 
seemed  merely  so  many  invitations  for  crossing  to  the 
mainland  opposite,  the  subjection  of  which,  necessarily  ap- 
peared as  the  natural  completion  of  the  complex  of  terri- 
tories already  under  the  Persian  dominion.  The  Asiatic 
Thracians  had  been  already  subjected;  and  the  Thasian 
silver  coins  gave  evidence  of  the  treasure  of  the  Thrace 
beyond  the  sea.  But,  above  all,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
reports  as  to  the  gold  of  the  Scythians,  (Vol.  i.,  p.  441), 
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aud  as  to  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  their  country,  which 
were  said  to  empty  their  waters  into  a  vast  bay  of  the  sea. 
Here  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  open  up  new  rout«a  of  trade, 
and  to  unite  a  series  of  important  cities  with  the  empire, 
by  means  of  a  campaign  passing  along  the  length  of  the 
coast,  and  accompanied  by  his  fleet.  Bands  of  Scythians 
serving  in  the  army  of  Dai-ius,  promised  to  facilitate  the 
undertaking,  and  after'  he  had  ordered  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  to  be  instituted  by  Ariamnes,  he  resolved 
personally  to  conduct  the  great  undertaking,  which  for  the 
fii-st  tune  brought  the  hosts  of  Anterior  Asia  upon  the 
mainland  of  Europe.     (01.  66,  4;  b.c.  513  aire.) 

The  royal  messengers  for  the  first  time  called  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  newly  organized  empire  under  arms, 
and  above  all  in  the  ports  of  Ionia  an  iiicredible  activity 
ensued.  Here  were  the  resources  on  which  Darius  could 
alone  depend  fjr  success  in  his  campaign,  and  hence  had 
proceeded  the  first  impulse  leading  to  its  commencement.  \ 
For  the  Tyrants  of  the  cities  hoped  to  find  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  distinction  and  ample  remuneration, 
by  performing ■  services  of  importance;  and  the  cities 
themselves,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  to  such  a  degree 
connected  with  the  Pontus  that  they  could  not  exist  with- 
out maintaining  an.  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  it 
They  hoped  by  means  of  the  expedition  of  Darius  to  in- 
crease their  power  there,  and  to  be  freed  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  the  Scythian  princes,  and  the  constant 
fear  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the  latter ;  finaUy,  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  extend  their  commercial  relations  with 
greater  security  over  the  narrow  border  of  the  coast-line. 
Hence  the  general  participation  of  Ionia  in  the  under- 
taking, which  almost  appeared  to  resemble  a  national 
Ionic  enterprise.  The  Ionian  dynasts  formed  the  Great 
King's  council  of  war,  and  all  Ionia's  practical  science, 
art,  and  technical  skill,  experience  and  naval  efficiency, 
appeared  to  have  matured  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
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of  constituting  the  right  arm  of  the  Pei-sian  king  in  this 
great  expedition.  Never  yet  had  it  become  so  clearly  ap- 
parent what  Ionia  was  able  to  offer  when  united  ae  a 
whole. 

The  trading  cities  forgot  that  they  were  j,^^,^^  ^^  ^^^ 
at  the  same  time  furnishing  the  Persian  Buapurua. 
king  with  the  means  of  subjecting  the 
towns  of  tlie  Hellenes  in  Europe,  and  helping  to  narrow 
and  limit  more  and  more  the  confines  of  free  Greece. 
They  forgot  this ;  and  there  is  even  no  doubt  that  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  particularly  the  Samians,  who  had  already 
at  an  earlier  date  beeu  in  feud  with  the  Dorian  colonies 
(p.  159),  were  pleased  to  find  the  two  M^arian  colonies, 
Chfilcedon  and  Byzantium,  the  first  objects  of.  the  expedi- 
tion. Thus  the  first  Greek  towns  of  the  western  main- 
land were  sacrificed  to  the  Barbarians  by  Greeks  ;  -  and 
Mandrocles,  the  commander  of  the  Samian  engineers,  was 
not  ashamed  to  regard  the  bridge  across  the  Bosporus, 
built  under  his  directions,  by  means  of  which  the  despot 
of  Asia  clasped  the  first  fetter  on  Europe,  as  a  master- 
piece of  Hellenic  genius,  and  to  dedicate  a  picture,  re- 
presenting the  bridge  of  boate  and  the  crossing  of  the 
army,  to  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Samians.  When 
Darius  stood  by  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  from  the 
spot  where  Hellenic  navigators  had  built  au  altar  to  Zeus 
Ovpw;  (vol.  i.  p.  439)  (-1.  e.  the  sender  of  prosperous 
winds),  for  the  first  time  gazed  with  wondering  eyes  into 
the  new  world  of  waters  and  shores  of  the  Pontus,  he 
caused  two  columns  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  this  re- 
markable moment ;  and  on  these  were  inscribed  in  Per- 
sian cuneiform  and  in  Greek  characters  the  multitudes  of 
the  tribes  forming  his  hosts ;  for  to  such  a  degree  was  the 
whole  undertaking  regarded  by  him  as  half  Percian  and 
half  Greek.* 

«  Oh  the  Salrapies  (i.  e.  henoBforward.proTlnecB  govemed  by  royal  of- 
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His  attention  was  in  the  flrat  instaace  di- 

lonians  pursued  tlie  well-known  track  from 
the  Bosporus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ister,  hi  order  to  throw 
a  bridge  across  the  river  above  the  point  where  it  branches 
off  iu  several  directlona;  while  the  land  army  advanced 
through,  the  territory  of  the  Thracians  and  Gotse,  its 
numbers  being  gradually  swelled  by  the  tribes  of  these 
nations,  whose  chieftains  were  forced  to  jom  the  expedition. 
Among  these  tribes  were  also  the"  Dolonci,  who  inhabited 
the  tongue  of  land  by  the  Hellespont,  under  the  away  of 
their  prince  belonging  to  the  Attic  house  of  the  Cypselidse 
(vol.  i.  p.  374).  Miltiades  had  built  a  wall  cutting  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  this  tongue  of  land,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect his  small  peniiaular  dominion  against  the  northern 
barbarians.  He  had  also  endeavored  to  establish  a  firm 
footing  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  had  thus  come  into  con- 
tact with  Crcesus,  who  was  well  able  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  Attic  prince.  Nay,  they  were  on  so 
close  a  footing  of  alliance,  that  once  when  Miltiades  had 
by  accident  Mien  into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Lampsacus, 
Crtesus  threatened  to  destroy  their  city,  unless  they  imme- 
diately gave  up  their  prisoner.  The  childle^  Miltiades 
was  succeeded  by  bis  nephews,  the  sons  of  the  Cimon 
whom  the  Pisistratidse  had  slain  (vol.  i.  p.  395);  first 
Stesagoras,  under  whom  the  struggles  with  the  further 
shore  of  the  Hellespont,  and  particularly  with  Lampsacus, 
were  coutuiued  with  extreme  exasperation,  and  after  him 
"Miltiades,  who  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard, 
and  was  nursing  bold  plans  for  extending  his  sway  over 
the  coasts  and  islands  in  the  vicinity,  when  the  march 
of  Darius  took  him  by  surprise,  and  made  him  agMnst  his 
will  the  instrument  of  foreign  plans  of  conquest.  On  the 
Ister  the  two  divisions  of  the  Persian  armamect  reunited; 
and  the  fleet  sailed  two  days'  journey  up  the  stream.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  reflecting  mind  of  Darius 
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entertained  no  other  n  tent  ou  tl  m  tint  of  con  tituting 
the  Danube  the  fiont  er  ot  the  emjire  on  this  a  le  cor- 
responding t)  the  Inius  on  the  eist  Tl  e  bnlge  of  boats 
was  merely  to  serve  to  atte-^t  the  (jieat  King  s  ^wa^  over 
the  mighty  stream  and  ti  '*preai  the  teir  of  hi»  hobts  in 
the  land  of  the  Dim  be  toi  it  la  cleai  tl  at  he  h^d  no 
thoughts  of  a  measureleB'*  ini  aimle=s  ad\anLe  n  the 
other  side  of  the  ri-ver  He  de-uel  to  b  expected  back 
at  the  bridge  at  the  latest  m  a  couple  of  months  In 
Darius  there  was  more  of  the  desire  of  di  o\er)  tl  an  of 
that  of  conquest,  he  wished  to  explore  the  countrj,  and 
at  the  same  time  obtain  the  glory  of  having,  as  a  worthy 
successor  of  Oyrus,  brought  honor  to  the  name  of  the 
god  of  the  Persians  by  the  exploits  of  Persian  arms  in  the 
deserts  of  Turan. 

On  this  march  the  troops  lost  their  way 
in  the  trackless  steppes,  into  which  they  the  hudgs 
had  been  tempted  by  the  ScythianH  bo\er-  ^°^^  *  '  "" 
ing  around  them.  They  had  to  undergo 
the  trials  of  sustaining  an  unequal  contest  and  straying  they 
knew  not  whither;  the  term  fixed  for  their  return  could 
not  be  adhered  to ;  and,  among  the  Ionian  princes  who  had 
been  left  behind  to  cover  the  bridge,  the  design  was  pro- 
posed of  breaking  the  bridge,  sacrificing  the  king,  and 
employing  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the  entire  host, 
without  themselves  incurring  any  danger.  Of  all  the  con- 
spiracies which  had  threatened  the  power  of  Darius  this 
was  by  far  the  most  dangerous.  It  originated  among  the 
tribes  who  had  been  last  of  all  forced  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion, and  centered  in  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  who  saw  his 
cherished  designs  for  the  future  destroyed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Persians.  This  plot,  with  all  its  momentous  con- 
sequences, would  have  indubitably  been  executed,  had  not 
in  this  instance  again  Greeks  stood  opposed  to  Greeks, 
Histiseus  was  the  spokesman  of  the  princes  j^  frustration 
of  Asia  Mioor,  who    under  the  supreme   by  Histii^uB. 
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sovereignty  of  Darius  held  sway  in  the  Greek  towns. 
He  easily  convinced  them  that  his  domiEion  at  Miletus, 
and  in  an  equal  degree  that  of  the  otlier  princes,  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  royal  power,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  would  be  tantamount  to  self-destruction. 
And  since  in  general  the  results  of  this  noi'them  campaign 
for  the  lonians  were  pure  glory  and  profit,  and  since 
moreover  they  anticipated  the  greatest  advantages  fiir 
their  trade  in  the  future,  the  opinion  of  Hiatiteus  pre- 
vailed: and  saved  by  him,  Darius  with ,  the  remnants  of 
his  army  passed  across  ia  safety  to  tlie  right  hank  of  the 
Danube. 

Since  ia  a  Persian  campaign  no  regard 
famp'Jignf  *"""  ^^^  P'^''^  ^  human  life,  the  Scythian  expe- 
dition could  nothwithstanding  the  great 
losses  accompanying  it,  be  celebrated  as  a  great  deed  ac- 
complished by  the  king.  The  limits  of  the  empire  of  the 
Achtemenidie  had  been  widely  extended ;  the  sounds  of 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus  had  ceased  to  separate 
nations  and  states ;  and  the  Ister  was  accounted  the  new 
frontier  of  the  empire.  Much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done  in  order  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  broad  main- 
land bounded  by  this  new  frontier,  as  of  a  satrapy,  of  the 
empire,  and  to  procure  universal  recogaition 
MegaKzua.  "^  ^o""  tlie  authority  of  the  Great  Kicg.  For 
this  purpose  Megabazus,  whom  Darius  dis- 
tinguished by  his  special  coniidence  as  one  of  his  most  ef- 
ficient statesmen  and  generals,  was  left  behind  with  80,- 
000  troops ;  while  the  king  himself  crossed  the  Hellespont 
at  Sestus,  and  returned  to  Upper  Asia,  after  taking  all  ne- 
ce^ary  measures  for  securing  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
sound,  in  case  the  Scythians  should  desire  to  undertake 
retaliatory  expeditions  mto  Asia.  For  they  continued  in 
a  state  of  agitation  long  after  the  Persian  invasion,  re- 
fusing to  respect  the  Danube  as  a  frontier-line  :  during  the 
next  few  years  their  flying  bands  came  as  far  as  the  _^gean, 
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so  that  even  Miltiades  had  to  escape  out  of  his  kingdom 
before  them.* 

The  military  operations  of  M^abazus 
were  twofold ;  for  he  tad  to  do  both  with  ji^og^bMua.  " 
the  native  tribes  and  with  Greek  coast- 
towns.  Bat  the  latter  only  offered  him  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance; among  them  particularly  Perinth us,  the  colony  of 
Samiana  (p.  159)  whose  broad  terraces  rose  on  a  peninsula 
of  the  Propontis,  admirably  situated  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence. However,  the  city  was  already  weakened  by  at- 
tacks of  the  Pseonians,  and  had  to  surrender  to  tlie  supe- 
rior power  of  Megabazus.  When  the  latter  found  his 
rear  free,  he  advanced  westward  into  Thrace  proper,  the 
vigorous  population  of  which  was  already  to  such  a  degree 
split  up  into  innumerable  tribes,  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  common  and  effective  resistance.  The  most 
powerful  people  was  that  of  the  Pseonians  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  who  were  related  by  descent  to  the  Phrygiaus  and 
Trojans,  and,  as  their  wars  with  Perinthus  show,  at  that 
time  themselves  entertained  thoughts  of  extending  their 
power  and  obtaining  maritime  dominion.  Their  progress 
was  now  violently  interrupted,  not  only  by  thoir  being 
forced  to  do  homage,  but  by  the  forcible  transplantation 
of  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  by  orders  of  Dai-ius 
into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

Thus  the  army  of  Megabazus  had  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Strymon,  whose  mighty  waters,  together  vrith  the 
broad  reedy  lake  through  which  he  flows,  and  the  deep 
bay  of  the  sea  into  which  he  empties  his  waters  after 
breaking  through  the  PangEeon,  form  a  frontier  of  great 
importance  inside  the  land  of  the  Thracian  coast.  Though 
indeed  no  success  attended  the  attempts  at  subjecting 
either  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Pangfeon  or  the  places 
built  on  piles  in  the  low  country  on  the  Strymonian  lake, 
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yet  envoys  were  sent  even  to  the  remoter  tribes,  in  order 
that  the  King  of  the  Pei-aians  might  be  acknowledged 
even  beyond  the  regions  of  the  Strynion.  Here  the  most 
notable  kingdom  was  that;  of  the  Macedonians,  at  that 
time  under  the  rule  of  King  Amyntas. 

Amyntas  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch 
to  dom*'*'"'''"  of  the  Temeuidffi  of  Argos.  During  the 
disturbances  which  interrupted  the  legiti- 
mate succession  of  the  Ai^ive  kings  (vol.  i.  p.  271),  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  Caranus  had  come 
into  Macedonia  and  had  obtained  royal  power  among  the 
mountain  tribes ;  and  this  royal  power  became  hereditary 
in  his  house.  Their  power  was  not  that  of  despotic 
princes,  but  one  regulated  from  the  first  by  laws  and 
mutual  ^reement.  The  whole  history  of  the  empire  con- 
nects itself  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Temenidaj,  and  com- 
mences with  Perdiccas,  who  pushed  his  conquering  march 
forward  from  the  mountain  fastness  of  ^gje  into  lower 
Macedonia,  the  ancient  Emathia,  by  the  conquest  of  which 
the  Macedonian  Temenidse  established  their  imperial 
power.  However,  for  an  entire  century  after  the  death  of 
its  founder  Perdiccas,  the  princes  were  hindered  from  any 
further  advance  by  unceasing  wars  with  the  Illyrians,  who 
not  only  pressed  round  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  but 
even  inside  these  formed  a  great  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  obstinately  i-esisted  the  adoption  of  Hellenic 
manners  of  life. 

Amyntas,  the  fifth  successor  of  Perdiccas, 
rojD  as.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  j^j^g  ^^j^^  found  hiuiself  suffi- 

ciently unhampered  to  be  able  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  foreign  states.  It  was  he  who  entered  into  au 
alliance  with  the  Pisistratidae  and  offered  to  the  banished 
Hippias  the  territory  of  Anthemus  on  the  bay  of  Thes- 
salonica,  in  order  by  means  of  him  (as  Gyges  had  done 
by  means  of  Miletus)  to  establish  a  firm  footing  on  the 
sea-coast.      In   the   house   of    Amyntas    Greek    culture 
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reigned,  and  his  son  Alexander  liad  adopted  it  with  hia 
whole  heart  and  soul.  Alexander  was  a  thorough  Greek, 
and  recognized  the  future  of  Macedonia  as  depending  on 
her  intimate  connection  with  the  Hellenic  states.  While 
accordingly  the  king,  already  advanced  in  age,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  power  thought  himself  obliged 
to  bow  down  before  inevitable  necessity,  the  indignation 
of  the  fiery  youth  was  raised  in  so  high  a  degree  by  the 
demands  of  the  AchEcmenidK,  who  wished  to  bind  his 
country  to  the  destinies  of  an  Oriental  empire,  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  assassinated  in  the  gymeceuai  of  hia 
fether,  their  whole  retinue  and  gorgeous  array  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedooiana.  Notwithstanding  this 
event,  a  peaceable  understanding  was  effected  with  the 
Persians,  who  aa  yet  lacked  the  requisite  power  for  an 
intervention  by  force.  Amyntas  did  borate  to  Darius, 
whose  empire  lienceforth  nominally  extended  aa  fee  as  the 
frontiere  of  Thessaly.  The  whole  Alpine  country  of 
Northern  Greece  was  now  under  vaesala  of  the  Achseme- 
nidse;  and  aa  formerly  the  Dorians  had  advanced  from 
Macedonia  to  the  south,  so  the  Barbarians  now  wished  at 
-the  opportune  moment  to  penetrate  into  the  lower  country, 
'  in  order  to  sun-ound  the  sea  on  the  west  aide  also  with 
their  power. 

The  ambitious  Tyrants  among  the  Gi-eeks 
abetted  these  plans,  particularly '  Histi^ua  j^^^jaaa!''^  '" 
of  Miletus,  who,  as  a  recompense  for  having 
^ved  the  king  and  his  army,  had  craved  the  territory  of 
MyrcinuB  on  the  Strymon,  a  domain  which  promiaed  to 
the  sagacious  prince  an  abundance  of  the  most  costly 
g^n  ;  for  here  he  had  silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  and  a  coast  abounding  in 
harbors.  Here  he  thought  to  be  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  Susa  to  be  able  to  act  undisturbed  according  to  bis 
own  plans.  He  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  them,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  erecting  strong  walla  and  a  large  town 
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on  tlio  Strymon,  whicli  was  to  become  a  second  Miletus,  a 
place  of  assemblage  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  a  capital 
of  the  Thracian  sea,  whence  with  the  aid  of  the  northern 
trade-winds,  of  whose  importance  for  the  command  of  the 
ArchipeJago  he  must  have  assuredly  been  aware,  he  in- 
tended to  make  himself  master  of  the  southern  towns. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Megabazus  was  returning  to 
the  Hellespont  from  his  PEeoaian  campaign ;  he  beheld  the 
vast  preparations  of  Histifeus,  and  saw  through  the  ambi- 
tious plans  of  one  who,  as  a  Hellene,  was  hateful  to  him. 
He  found  it  an  easy  task  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  King 
Darius,  The  consequence  was  that  Histiteus  was  sum- 
moned to  Susa,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  the  king's  inability 
to   spare   him  from   his  immediate  vicinity,  detained  at 

The  successor  of  Megabazus  in  the  supreme  command 
of  the  royal  troops  employed  to  extend  and  firmly  es- 
tablish the  Per^an  power  on  the  Greek  sea  was  Otanes, 
He  captured  the  two  cities  of  the  Bosporus,  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon,  and  then  united  with  Co^s,  upon  whom 
Darius,  in  gratitude  for  the  fidelity  evinced  by  him  at  tlie 
bridge  of  the  Danube  had  bestowed  Lesbos  as  a  fief,  in 
order  by  a  joint  expedition  to  capture  Lemnos  and  Im- 
bros. 

After  a  very  valiant  resistance  the  Lemnians  were 
handed  over  to  Lycaretus,  the  brother  of  the  Samian 

Mteandrius.  Thus  the  Propontis,  as  well 
Extension  of  the  ag  the  northern  sounds  and  the  principal 
ia  tiie  West.        among  the  northernmost  islands,  were    in 

the  hands  of  the  Persians,  who  by  this 
means  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  important 
points  of  attack  against  Greece.  Both  the  ambition  of 
the  Persian  lieutenant-governors  and  the  policy  of  the 
Great  King,  who  kept  his  glance  unswervingly  fixed  upon 
the  West,  guaranteed  the  certainty  of  no  halt  being  made 
at  these  points.     A  further  advance  was  caused  by  a  re- 
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markable  concatenation  of  circvunstances,  both  great  and 

The  suite  of  Poiycrates,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Tyrant  on  the  last  errand  of  his  ^  ^^^f^n"'  ^^ 
life,  included  hia  body-physician  Democedes 
(p.  65).  He  had  been  retained  as  a  slave  by  Orcetes; 
and  after  this  satrap,  who  at  Sardes  behaved  with  un- 
governable assumption  towards  both  friend  and  foe,  and 
even  rose  against  his  king  and  master,  had  been  killed  by 
his  own  body-guard  at  the  bidding  of  Darius,  the  physi- 
cian, formerly  the  honored  citizen  of  Croton,  and  sought 
in  rivalry  by  the  first  states  of  Greece,  remained  un- 
noticed in  sordid  chains  at  Sardes,  regretfully  remember- 
ing his  home. 

Now  it  chanced  that,  Darius  happening  to  suffer  from  a 
sprained  foot  caused  by  an  accident  in  the  chase,  an  in- 
quiry took  place  throughout  the  whole  empire  for  men 
cunning  in  medicine ;  for  the  violent  treatment  adopted 
by  Egyptian  physicians,  who  were  accounted  tbe  best  at 
Susa,  had  only  made  the  matter  worse,  and  the  king 
passed  sleepless  nights  on  his  couch.  It  was  then  that 
some  one  bethought  him  of  the  Crotoniate.  He  was 
fetched  out  of  hia  dungeon  at  Sardes.  At  first  he  wished 
to  keep  secret  his  command  of  his  art,  for  no  chance  of 
honor  and  gain  could  console  him  for  the  loss  of  liis  home. 
But  his  pretences  availed  him  nothing.  He  became  the 
body-physician  of  the  king — a  wealthy,  distinguished,  and 
much  envied  man,  particularly  aifer  he  had  further  suc- 
ceeded in  healing  a  tumor  on  the  breast  of  tbe  daughter 
of  Cyrus.  But  even  this  success  in  his  art  he  only  em- 
ployed to  make  his  return  home  possible.  He  never 
ceased  to  direct  the  attentioa  of  A'ossa  towards- Greece, 
and  the  more  she  heard  of  the  artititic  'capacities  of  the 
Hellenes,  the  more  was  she  filled  with  the  desire  of  being 
waited  upon  by  Laconian,  Attic,  and  Coiinthian  women, 

'■OnMiltiarlsatbnciCricsnsof.  Her.  -i    34,-  Mcgaljiiias,  v.  1  ff. 
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She  was  sufficiently  aequaiuted  with  Greek  affaire  to  per- 
suade Darius  that  tliere  could  be  no  less  dangerous  and 
no  more  remunerative  campaign  than  one  against  the 
little  states  beyond  tlie  sea.  Though  Darius  refused  to  be 
talked  out  of  his  campaign  against  the  Scythians,  yet  he 
was  found  ready  to  send  out  scouts  under  the  guidance  of 
Democedes  to  the  Hellas  beyond  the  sea,  and  thus  the 
plan  was  executed  which  the  crafty  physician  had  formed 
in  his  mind. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Hipparclius  was  assassinated 
in  the  Attic  Ceramicua,  and  when  Mandrocles  threw  a 
bridge  aoross  the  Bosporus,  that  two  royal  galleys  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Sidon,  in  noble  array,  intended  to  do 
honor  to  the  Persian  flag  on  its  first  introduction  into 
Greek  waters.  On  board  were  fifteen  of 
Crotou/ 01. 66,  the  noblest  Persians,  while  the  galleys  were 
bul'^'  *^'  °'  fl'CCompanied  by  a  vessel  of  burden,  which 
■  among  other  things  also  contained  a  quan- 

tity of  gifts  for  the  femily  of  the  physician.  The  latter, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  prisoner  and  guide,  contrived 
to  steer  the  squadron  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  goal  of 
,  his  private  desires,  the  shores  of  Magna  Grsecia.  They 
were  detained  at  Tarentum,  whence  Demodecea  efiected 
his  escape  to  CrotDU.  Oq  the  market-place  of  his  native 
city  the  Persians  once  more  asserted  their  claims  upon  the 
servant  of  the  Great  King,  and  tlireatened  his  vengeance. 
But  Democedes  was  not  givea  up.  At  Croton  he  married 
tlie  daughter  of  MUo,  with  who^e  name  he  had  already 
made  Susa  familiar ;  and  the  Pereians  drifted  hither  and 
thither,  without  a  guide,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  till  at  last, 
after  many  adventures,  they  were  conducted  safe  home  hy 
a  Tarentioe. 

Thus,  even  before  the  Scythian  cam- 
bot™en'Ati™*  paigi-  DariuR  had  already  come  into  hostile 
ttoii  Biiripe,  contact  with  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy.  For 
Hellas  proper,  however,  Sardes  continued  to  be  the  centre 
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of  tlie  relations  between  Persians  and  Greeks.  In  Sardes 
Darius  liad  established  his  own  brother  Artaphernes  aa 
governor,  while  CEbares,  tlie  son  of  Megabazus,  had  his 
head-quarcers  at  Dascylium;  It  was  Artaphernes  to 
whom  the  banished  Hippias  applied,  because  he  knew 
that  the  governor  was  comtoissioned  to  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  all  Greek  affaii-s.  Hence  it  was  with  Artaphernes 
that  the  Athenians  had  first  opened  communications  by 
means  of  ambassadors — communications  which  had  imme- 
diately caused  relations  of  extreme  suspicion  and  of  hos- 
tility (vol.  i.  p.  423),  Sparta  too  had  been  excited  against 
Persia  by  Scythian  envoys,  who  well  knew  how  to  work 
upon  King  Cleomenes  with  the  aid  of  cups  of  unmixed 
wine ;  vast  designs  of  war  were  ultimately  formed,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Scythians  were  to  invade  Media  from  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Peloponnesiana  to  advance  into  the 
interior  from  Ephesus.  All  states  and  peoples  were  in 
agitation ;  everywhere  it  was  felt  that  great  events  were 
at  hand,  and  that  since  the  ascent  of  the  thrane  by  Darius 
the  two  shores  of  the  Archipelago  had  been  united  in  a 
common  history,  which  eould  only  be  developed  by  san- 
guinary international  wars.  * 

la  the  first  instance,  however,  there  ensued,  upon  the 
return  of  the  Great  King  to  Susa,  a  period  of  universal 
tranquillity,  which  not  until  several  years  later  was  in- 
terri4pted  by  an  entirely  new  and  unexpected  complica- 

Among  the  lesser  islands  of  the  iEgean — 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Cyclades  or  Circle   ros. 
islands,  because,  according    to  the  concep- 
tion of   the  times,  they  surrounded   the   saci-ed  isle   of 
Delos,  as  it  were,  in  a  solemn  circle — Pares  and  Naxoa 

SRejardLng  tho  Pieooiana,  cf.  Hor.  t.  13  f.     Oii  Maoedonia,  aco  vol. 
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are  tlie  moat  considerable ;  a  pair  of  islands  separated 
only  by  a  passage  of  the  sea,  and  always  closely  connected 
with  one  another.  They  are,  therefore,  even  now  named 
together  with  a  single  name,  "Paronaxia."  Paros  may 
be  distinguished  even  in  the  distance  by  her  moun- 
tains,'which  rise  in  forms  of  such  grandeur  that  tliey 
seemingly  intend  to  announce  the  costly  treasure  they 
contain — an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  fairest  marble, 
Paros  is  moreover  of  great  importance  for  navigation,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  springs  on  her  shores  and  the 
deep  bays  of  hor  harbors.  In  this  rrapect  she  forms  the 
natural  complement  of  the  larger  contiguous  island.  For 
Nasos  rises  out  of  the  sea,  rounded  oif  on  all  sides  with- 
out deeper  inlete;  and  her  wide  circumference  and  strong 
position  mark  her  out  as  tlie  chief  among  the  neighboring 
islands,  while  at  the  same  time  nature  has  blessed  her  with 
manifold  products,  so  that  the  ancients  were  at  times  wont 
to  call  her  the  Lesser  Sicily.  From  the  broad  summit  of 
the  Nasiaa  mountains  more  than  twenty  islands  are  visi- 
ble lying  at  their  feet,  and  to  the  east  the  view  extends  as 
&r  as  the  massive  ranges  of  Asia, 

After,  at  an  early  period,  the  Delian  Amphietyony  had 
loosened  the  bonds  of  its  union  and  lost  ils  importance, 
the  islands  were  connected  among  one  another  in  various 
groujB,  and  among  them  Paros  and  Naxos  rejoiced  in  a 
peculiar  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  Parians  on  their 
island,  which  paid  peculiar  veneration  to  the  law-giving 
Demeter,  wisely  contrived  to  preserve  civil  order ;  and  the 
Kaxians,  on  account  of  the  siae  and  resources  of  their 
country,  attained  to  a  position  resembling  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent that  of  a  federal  capital.  They  took  an  active  part 
in  the  elevation  of  Hellenic  art-industry,  which,  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  flourished  on  the  islands. 
They  had,  besides  abundance  of  marble,  in  theii-  emery- 
quarries  a  choice  material  for  sharpening  iron  instruments. 
Here,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Alyattes  Cp-  129),  in  the 
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work-shop  of  Bynes  was  ijivented  the  process  of  sawing 
marble;  and  of  cuctmg  from  marble  the  roof-tilea  of  the 
temples  which  had  been  made  of  burnt  clay.  Thus  Naxos 
tuok  part  in  the  inventions  of  the  Hellenes,  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  more  tranquil  life  aecordSd  ■to  these  ishinds, 
it  was  not  spared  party-feuds  and  revolutions. 

The  Nasian  state  was  at  first  led  by  the 
families  whose  ancestors  had  founded  it  at  on^Nasos""^^' 
the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  They 
dwelt  together  in  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they 
owned  the  best  fields  and  vineyards.  The  commons  ac- 
quiesced in  the  privileged  position  of  the  city  nobility  as 
long  as  their  owq  circumstances  continued  poor.  But  as 
soon  as  the  trade  in  wine  and  southern  fi-uits,  as  soon  as 
art  and  manufectui-ing  industry  spread  a  greater  degree 
of  prosperity,  there  arose  among  the  commons  a  feeling  of 
self- consciousness  to  which  the  assumptions  of  the  famir 
lies  became  intolerable.  Among  the  country  people  a  cer- 
tain Telesagoras  had  acquired  a  peculiar  authority,  and 
was  the  popular  fevorite;  he  was  wealthy,  liberal,  and 
kept  open  house  for  all.  His  influence  an- 
noyed the  nobles.  The  feeling  of  mutual  *  ^^i^oras. 
opposition  became  stronger  •  quarrels  ensued  on  the  mar- 
ket-place, particularly  in  the  fish  market,  the  crowded 
centre  of  every  Ionian  communitj  When  the  young  no- 
bles wished  to  haggle  about  the  price  demanded  for  a  rare 
fish  which  tempted  their  taste,  the  dealers  were  apt  to  re- 
ply that  they  would  rather  give  it  for  nothing  to  Telesa- 
goras,  instead  of  standing  bargaining  with  them.  The  ir- 
ritated nobles,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  arrogance,  foi^ot 
themselves  so  far  as  to  dishonor  the  hospitable  house  of 
Telesagoraa  and  to  ill-treat  his  daughter.  This  act  of 
violence  was  the  signal  for  ths  commencement  of  open 
civil  feuds,  by  which  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  feir 
island  of  Dionysus  was  disturbed  for  ever.  They  brought 
it  into  the  wider  sphere  of  foreign  complication,  and  tho 
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constitutional  conflicts  of  Naxos  became  the  combustible 
matter  which  caused  the  war  betweea  Asia  and  Europe, 
of  which  the  outbreak  had  long  been  feared,  to  burst  forth 
into  bright  flames. 

On  the  occaaioiT  of  Pisistratua'  third  entry  into  Athens, 
there  rode  at  his  side  the  Naxian  Lygdamia,  who  in  the 
struggle  against  the  noble  families  had  risen  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  powerful  party-leader,  and  had  finally  with 
Athenian  aid  been  reinstated  as  Tyrant  of  Naxos.  He 
maintained  a  close  connection  with  Pisistratua  as  well  as 
with  Polycrates,  but  waa  once  more  expelled  by  the  Spar- 
tana  at  the  time  when  they  made  war  upon  Polycrates 
(p.  168).  Such  violent  reactions  could  not  lead  to  any 
lasting  results ;  the  wrath  of  the  estates  was  too  bitter, 
the  families  whom  force  of  arms  had  restored,  and  whose 
members  the  people  was  wont  to  call  the  "fet,"  were 
visited  with  a  double  measure  of  hatred,  and  soon  they 
were  once  more  homeless  wanderers,  expelled  from  their 

lands  and  homesteads.  This  time  they 
Nasian  exiles  at  gousht  a  nearer  and  more  effective  protec- 
Milotus.  °      ,  ,      ,        ,,.,  ,      "^ 

tion ;  they  repau^  to  Miletus,  where  some 

of  the  noblest  Naxian  families  were  connected  by  bonds 
of  mutual  hospitality  with  the  house  of  Histi^us.  With 
Paros,  too,  the  state  of  Miletus  stood  in  ancient  relations 
of  amity  (vol,  i.  p.  435). 

Under  Aristagoras,  the   cousin  and  son- 
Aristugorna,    in-law  of  Histiieus,  Miletus  was  attaining 
Ajran  i       ^    ^^^    prosperity;    and    the    ambitious 

Tyrant  was  burning  with  desire  to  achieve 
fome  great  deed.  Accordingly  he  acquiesced,  full  of  joy- 
ous hopes,  in  the  prayer  of  the  Naxian  exiles ;  in  his 
mind's  eye,  he  saw  Miletus  already  reigning  as  the  new 
capital  of  the  Cj  elides,  ind  himself  covered  with  honors 
and  glory  Bjt  he  could  do  nothing  by  himself,  and  a 
general  lev  v  ot  the  milit  iry  and  naval  forces  of  Ionia  was 
only  possible  with  the  consent  of  the  satrap  of  Sardes. 
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Accordingly,  be  hurries  to  Artapliemes,  to 
whom,  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  com-  ^r'nphlJruee.  *" 
.mand,  he  represents  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  opportunity,  particularly  the  fer- 
tility and  extent  of  the  island,  the  importance  of  its  situa- 
tion, its  abundance  of  slaves  and  herds,  of  rowing-vessels 
and  splendid  works  of  art,  he  emphasizes  the  certainty  of 
the  result,  and  finally  points  to  the  brilliant  extension  of 
the  Per^an  empire  feasible  at  this  conjuncture ;  for  to- 
gether with  the  island  of  Naxos  the  surrounding  islands, 
particularly  Paros  and  Andros,  would  as  a  matter  of 
course  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  Starting 
thence,  he  declared  it  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  reach  Euboea, 
an  island  as  large  and  wealthy  as  Cyprus,  and  excellently 
adapted  .by  its  situation  to  serve  as  the  base  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  Athens. 

Artaphemes,  the  enemy  of  the  Athenians,  readily  en- 
tered into  the  proposals  of  Anistagoras ;  he  eagerly  recom- 
mended the  plan  at  Susa,  and,  instead  of  the  hundred  ves- 
sels originally  asked,  double  that  number  was  promised  to 
Aristagoras.    However,   Artapbernes   had 
no  intention  of  resigning  to  the  ambitious    ^'^gJSe^ '""' 
HeUeae,  whom  in  his  heart  he  hated  and 
despised,  the  glory  of  the  enterprise.     He  procured  from 
the  king  for  his  cousin,  Megabates,  the  nomination  to  the 
the  fleet,  together  with   the  commission  to 
!  the  plans  of  Aristagoras.     Everything  was  car- 
ried on  most  energetically  and  under  the  seal  of  the  deep- 
est secrecy.    In  the  spring  the  fleet  sailed 
to  Chios,  as  if  mei-ely  for  one  of  the  prac-    agjunat  Haios. 
tising-trips,  by  which  the  Persians  sought   ^m''^'  ^'  *"'  °' 
gradually  to  familiarize  themselv^  with  the 
^geaii;  from  Chios,  with  the  help  of  the  north  winds,  the 
goal  of   the  expedition  was  afterwards  to   be    rapidly 
reaohed.     The  fleet  was  completely  armed  for  action,  and 
Megabates  made  it  his  special  care  to  maintain  strict  dis- 
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eipline,  in  orfer  that  this  first  undertaking  in  the  Greek 
sea  might  be  creditable  to  the  Persians.  This  occasiuned 
a  dispute  between  the  two  commanders  of  the  fleet,  the 
unsettled  nature  of  whose  relations  to  oue  another  was  the 
main  blunder  in  the  expedition.  Aristagoras  was  greatly 
angered,  because  one  of  his  friends,  the  captain  of  a  ship 
from  Myndus,  had  been  punished  for  a  neglect  of  duty  in 
a  way  affecting  hi^  honor.  The  prond  Ach^menide  re- 
fused to  defer  to  the  Ionian,  and,  by  way  of  retaliation 
upon  him,  sent  secret  information  to  the  Naxians  of  the 
design  against  them.  The  warning  came  at  the  right  sea- 
eon  ;  the  close  proximity  of  the  danger,  of  which  no  suspi- 
cion had  previously  existed,  roused  a  genera!  outburst  of 
ardor  in  Haxos.  The  herds  and  stores  were  brought  into 
the  capital,  the  fortifications  put  in  a  state  of  repair,  the 
harbor  closed  by  a  chain,  the  necessary  regulations  of  ser- 
vice in  arms  settled,  and  the  Perao-Ionian  fleet,  found 
itself  obliged  to  undergo  the  wearisome  labors  of  a  siege. 
Four  months  the  fleet  lay  opposite  the  precipitous  cliffs  of 
the  island;  supplies  began  to  run  short,  the  Greek  craisers 
inflicted  unceasing  damage;  and  finally  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  build  a  fastne^,  at  a  remote  point  of  the 
island,  for  the  Naxian  exiles  accompanying  the  fleet. 
Then  the  magnificent  armada  sailed  away  from  the  island, 
and  the  entire  enterprise,  which  had  promised  so  fairly, 
had  resulted  in  utter  failure.* 

The  whole  disgrace,  as  Megabates  had  intended,  fell 
upon  the  head  of  Aristagoras.  He  was  now  to  accouut 
for  it  to  the  Great  King;  lio  was  to  repay  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  his  office,  his  honor,  his  life,  were  at  stake,  and 
lie  saw  only  a  single  way  of  escape  out  of  his  dangerous 
position.  There  was  no  want  of  agitation  and  discontent 
in  Ionia ;  the  relations  between  Greeks  and  Persians  were 

*  Regarding  Demoeedes  of,  Hor.  iii.  136.      On  the  noma  Acraj,ipv^,, 
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fer  from  amicable,  and  the  quarrel  between  Megabates 
and  Axistagoras  was  do  isolated  and  purely  pereonal 
affair.  Ever  since  the  Scythian  expedition  a  violent  dis- 
lilte  against  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  had  manifested 
itself  Various  disputes  took  place,  not  only  in  the  navy 
■where  the  Persiaas  wished  to  carry  out  a  severe  system  of 
discipline  nnhearable  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  in  the  cities, 
which  bore  a  double  joke,  that  of  their  own  Tyrants  and 
that  of  the  Persian  supremacy.  The  common  feeling  of 
opposition  against  the  Persians  had  brought  the  different 
elements  of  the  coast^population,  particularly  the  Carians 
and  the  lonians,  so  hostile-to  one  another  even  at  as  late 
a  period  as  that  of  the  Mermnad^  (p.  134),  into  closer 
contact,  so  that  a  revolt  of  Ionia  could  reckon  on  Carian 
support.  The  rising  discontent  was  fostered  by  ambitious 
j>arty-leadera ;  by  none  in  a  higher  degree  than  by  His- 
tiffius,  who  had  long  since  come  to  hate  the  golden  fetters 
which  he  wore  at  Susa,  He  longed  for  the  fresh  air  of 
the  sea  and  for  the  freedom  of  Ionia,  He  had  wished  to 
conquer  the  Greek  world,  and  was  now  being  watched  on 
every  side  by  envious  eyes,  forced  to  live  inglorious  and 
inactive  days  at  Susa  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  most 
tedious  court-service.  He  incited  his  son-in-law  to  rouse 
the  Ionian  towns  to  revolt  without  delay ;  for  he  saw  no 
other  way  of  escape  from  the  liumiiiation  awaiting  him. 
s  for  himself,  Histifeus  hoped  that  an  Ionic  revolt  would 
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movement.  Their  leader  and  mouthpiece  was  Hecatjeua, 
the  son  of  Hegesander,  a  Milesian  of  ancient  race.  He 
had  by  meaus  of  travel  and  study  carefully  examined  the 
state  of  the  wboie  world,  as  far  as  at  that  time  it  stood  in 
comiectioD  with  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  as 
the  result  of  his  widely-spread  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
a  clear  insight  and  a  calm  judgment  of  political  situa- 
tions. Fearlessly  he  entered  the  noisy  market-place,  and 
In  weighty  words  expounded  the  whole  situation  of  affairs, 
pointing  «ut  all  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Per- 
sians and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  unsuccessful 
popular  revolt.  The  empire,  he  showed,  was  more  power- 
ful, united,  and  in  better  order  than  at  any  previous 
period.  Efficient  generals  were  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  the  m«st  efficient  of  them  in  Asia  Minor.  These 
were  full  of  wrath  against  the  Greeks,  and  intent  upon  an 
opportunity  for  humbling  them ;  they  were  uncondi- 
tionally devoted  to  their  sovereign  lord,  and  connected 
with  him  by  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  Artaphernes  and 
Megakates,  or  by  marriitge,  as  in  that  of  Daurises,  of 
Otanes,  and  of  Mardonius ;  and  all  of  them  were  am- 
bitious, and  burning  with  eagerness  to  prove  themselves  to 
Darius  as  the  true  supports  of  his  throne.  The  towns 
could  count  on  active  aid  neither  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire  nor  from  their  neighbors,  neither  from  the  Greeks 
nor  from  the  Scythians ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
iuperior  force  of  the  enemy  threatened  them  in  closest 
proximity,  and  not  only  by  land,  but  also  by  sea.  For 
the  Phcenicians  would  eagerly  seize  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity of  war  against  the  louiaus.  In  the  hatred  of  the 
Phcenicians  against  the  Greeks  lay  the  strength  of  the 


But  when  Hecatfeus  foimd  that  the  voice  of  reason  and 
moderation  was  powerless  In  the  ears  of  an  excited  people, 
he  ceased  to  contradict  their  wishes,  but  not  in  order  to 
retiie  in  dudgeon  or  to  wait  till  he  might  rejoice  in  their 
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misfortune  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies;  on  the 
coEtrary,  lie  now  took  all  possible  paias  to  help  hie 
countrymen  to  execute  the  resoiution  whiish  they  had  once 
taken  with  the  ardor  which  alone  could  make  possible  a 
successful  result. 

"If  you  desire  war,"  he  said,  "be  it  so. 
"But  if  war  it  is  to  be,  act  like  men;  and  f^u^"'"'"^^"^' 
"  what  you  do,  do  with  your  whole  hearts. 
"What  you  need  is  money;  money  for  vessels  and  for 
"  mercenaries :  for  it  is  only  on  the  sea  that  you  will  be  able 
"to  hold  your  own.  Sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
"  will  not  suffice ;  large  sums  are  needed ;  and  there  is  only 
"  one  way  to  procure  these.  Large  quantities  of  the  purest 
"gold  lie  idle  in  the  treasury  of  Apollo;  above  all,  the 
"dedicatory  gift  of  Crcesus.  You  hesitate  to  take  it?  Is 
"  it,  forsooth,  less  criminal  to  allow  them  to  fall  as  booty 
"into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  foes  of  the  god, 
"than  to  employ  them  for  the  honor  of  your  national 
"  deity  ?  One  choice  only  is  before  you :  whether  you  will 
"be  victorious  by  means  of  these  treasures,  or  by  them  be 
"vanquished!" 

The  lonians  knew  how  to  listen  to,  and 
to  admire,  their  Hecatteus;  but  none  but  i"n^a"*^avoit''^ 
half  measures  were  taken.  The  rupture 
with  the  Great  King  was  effected  in  the  moat  audacious 
way,  but  nothing  was  done  except  for  the  moment,  and  no 
one  tooJt  measures  for  providing  a  strong  reserve  on  which 
the  movement  might  fUl!  back  Events  followed  rapidly 
upon  the  heels  of  one  another  for,  even  before  the  Perso- 
looian  fleet  had  disper-ed,  latragoras  was  despatched 
from  Miletus  to  revolutionize  the  ships'  crews.  As  these 
had  still  remained  together  after  the  Naxian  expedition,  a 
favorable  opportunity  now  offered  for  suddenly  constitu- 
ting the  cause  of  the  city  of  Miletus  a  national  cause  of 
all  the  lonians.  A  bold  attempt  to  ai'rest  the  persons 
of  all  the  Tyrants  on  the'fleet  before  tbev  had  returned 
9* 
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into  their  towns  was  successfully  carried  out;  whereupon 
the  eatablishmeut  of  popular  liberty  was  simultaneously 
proclaimed  in  Miletue  itself  and  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
Tiie  flames  of  the  revolt  now  rapidly  spread  from  the 
market  of  one  town  to  that  of  the  next;  soon  all  the 
Ionian  and  ^olian  towns  were  in  open  and  successful  r&- 
volt,  because  the  Persian  party  was  everywhere  crippled 
by  the  arrest  of  its  heads.  To  the  south  the  movement 
spread  to  Caria,  to  Lycia,  and  even  as  fer  as  Cyprus. 
Nearly  all  these  events  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  in  which  Naxos  had  been  be- 
sieged (01.  70,  h;  B.C.  499).  The  next  spring  would 
decide  whether  the  freedom  which  liad  been  easily  gamed 
by  one  bold  stroke  could  maintain  itself  in  the  struggle 
awMtiug  it. 

Aristagoraa  was  sagacious  enough  to  em- 
Arifltagoraa  in      j^^  j^g  short  delay  in  a  search  for  allies. 

Bparta  '^     ^  ,        ■'  ,  ,  „ 

111  the  mterior  he  was  unable  to  eftect  any- 
thing beyond  causing  the  Pieonians  who  had  been  trans- 
planted into  Phrygia,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
through  his  father-in-law,  to  rise  in  revolt  and  quit  their 
habitations.  He  subseqilently  crossed  in  person  to  Gy- 
theum  and  passed  up  to  Eurotas  to  Sparta,  where  he 
found  in  King  Cleomenes  a  man  not  afraid  of  plans  of  a 
wide  scope.  But,'  however  eloquently  he  expounded  all  the 
advantages  of  taking  part  in  the  war  and  demonstrated 
the  claims  of  national  honor,  however  unscrupulously  he 
misrepresented  Peraiau  valor  and  the  power  of  the  Pereian 
empire,  however  cleverly  with  the  help  of  his  tablet  of 
bronze,  on  which  the  Spartans  for  the  first  time  beheld  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  lands  and  seas  known  to  the 
Greeks,  he  endeavored  to  render  the  theatre  of  war  intelli- 
gible to  them,  he  Mled  iri  meeting  with  assent  at  Sparta. 
There  the  fruitless  enterprise  agamst  Samos  was  yet  too 
freshly  remembered,  which  had  so  clearly  displayed  the 
danger  of  Ionic  contagion.     It  was  doubtless  the  Ephors 
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from  whom  the  opposition  proceeded.  Nor  was  AristagoraB 
a  man  capable  of  calling  forth  confidence,  and  least  of 
all  iu  Sparta;  the  pompousness  of  hia  behaviour  and  hia 
boastful  display  of  his  treasures  operated  most  iintavorahly 
upon  his  cause,  which  he  is  said  to  have  finally  lost  by 
incautiously,  on  one  occasion,  after  all  the  li^  which  he 
had  palmed  off  upon  the  Spartans,  t«lliug  them  the  truth 
in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  distance  between  Susa  and 
the  sea.  For  when  they  heard  of  a  march  of  three  montla, 
even  the  boldest  Spartan  deemed  it  sheer  fool-hardiness 
to  provoke  a  conflict  with  so  enormous  an  inland  empire. 

Aristagoras  met  with  greater  success  at  ^ 

Athens  and  in  Eretria.  The  Athenians,  it 
will  be  remembered,  already  stood  in  an  unfriendly  relar 
tion  to  Persia ;  at  Athens  the  intercourse  with  the  Thra^ 
cian  peninsula  afforded  a  better  means  towards  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affi.irs ;  it  was  there 
vmderstood  that  war,  was  inevitable  ;  and  the  courageous 
self-consciousness  animating  the  Athenian  citizens  inclined 
them  rather  towards  assuming  the  offensive  than  towards 
awaiting  the  chances  of  events.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Ionian  migration  were  re- 
vived; nor  did  Aristagoras  omit  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  by  representing  Athens  as  the  mother  of  the 
wealthy  towns  of  Ionia,  as  the  hearth  of  civil  liberty,  to 
whose  assistance  the  daughter  cities,  oppressed  by  the  bar- 
barians, looked  with  hope  and  confidence.  In  Eubcea, 
since  the  fall  of  Chalcis  (vol.  i.  p.  419)  Eretria  was  the 
leading  city,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  times  of  the  Le- 
lantian  war  she  felt  herself  obliged  to  proffer  the  aid  of  her 
alliance  tn  the  Milesians.  Accordingly  at  Athens  twenty 
and  at  Eretria  five  galleys  were  immediately  made  ready 
for  sea,  in  order  to  follow  Aristagoras.* 
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Meanwhile  the  Persians  had  not  remained  inactive.  Al- 
ready, on  their  passage  across,  the  ships  of  the  Eretriaus 
had  to  sustain  a  hostile  encounter  with  the  Phceuiciau 
fleet,  which  had  teen  called  out  agabist  revolted  Ionia ; 

and  by  land  the  Persians  had  advanced 
T''iB  burning  of  upon  Miletus,  in  order  speedily  to  destroy 
2.  (fl.  c.  489).  '   the  hearth  of  the  rebellion.    To  relieve  the 

city  and  rouse  the  Asiatics  to  revolt,  the 
rebels  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  advance  im- 
mediately upon  Sardes,  so  as  to  display  their  detei'mina- 
tion  to  all  the  friends  of  tiieir  cause  who  as  yet  hesitated. 
The  Athenians  in  particular  seemed  to  have  counselled 
this  movement  (they  had  landed  near  Ephesus  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  season).  The  Ephesians  remained 
upon  the  whole  neutral ;  but  men  of  Ephesus  were  found 
ready  to  act  as  guides :  and  thus  the  expedition  unexpect- 
edly crossed  from  Tmolue  before  at  Sardes  any  thought 
had  been  taken  of  defence.  The  lower  town  was  easily 
taken,  and  Artaphemes  blockaded  in  the  citadel  (01.  70, 
2;  B.C.  489). 

The  capture  of  Sardes  constituted  a  tufninff- 

Its  reeults.  .        .        ,       ,  .  * 

point  m  the  history  of  the  war  but  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  ;  for,  although  the  newi  of 
this  apparently  brilliant  achievement  cau-pd  mdividual 
tribes  to  join  the  revolt,  yet  the  useless  bummg  of  feirdes 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  C^bclewas  a  fieiy 
signal  which  alarmed  all  the  counti>  aiound  it  was  a 
deed  which  provoked  the  greatest  indignation  among  the 
Lydians  and  occasioned  a  more  rapid  junctun  among  the 
enemy's  troops.  Already  in  the  maiket  place  of  the 
burning  city,  ori  the  Paetolus,  the  Lidians  fought  like 
desperate  men  by  the  side  of  the  Perkins  against  the 
lonians,  who  were  driven  back  with  such  npidity  that 
without  gloiy,  and  even  without  booty  thev  had  to  com 

Ariatot.  in  Atiionreus,  p.  348.  Megabatsa;   Har  v  '3  f  Hcoalrons  o   36 
latragoraa,  a.  37.     Ariatajonw  in  Sp. :  y!i.  49,  in  Athena     o    55 
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mence  Uieir  retreat  to  the  sea.  In  Susa  the  destruction  of 
gardes  naturally  made  so  profound  an  impression  that  a 
far  more  Bumnjary  and  thorough  course  of  aetion  was 
henceforth  pursued,  while  under  other  circumstances  the 
revolt  would  have  been  thought  of  leas  impoi-tance,  and  its 
suppression  delayed  for  a  longer  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  rebels  were  caught  before  they  had  ac- 
complished their  retreat,  by  the  troops  hastily  gathering 
out  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  suffered  a  defeat, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenians  returned  home  from 
Miletus.  The  ouly  i-eault  of  the  whole  of  their  participation 
in  the  war  was  that  the  Persian  king  had  been  more  griev- 
ously insulted,  and  his  just  anger  provoked.  The  lonians 
henceforth  confined  themselves  entirely  to  their  fleet,  and 
under  cover  of  the  impression  called  forth  by  the  Sardian 
campaign,  the  lamentable  result  of  which  could  not  be 
appreciated  in  its  true  light  in  more  remote  quartei-s,  they 
attempted  to  gain  ovei  to  the  common  cause  all  the  Greek 
coast  and  maritime  poi  ulation  Thus  the  number  of  the 
revolted  town  and  tribes  was  considerably  increased. 
Even  the  Caunians  (\ol  i  p  M  I  who  had earUer  refused 
to  take  part  now  loined  witl   the  icst. 

After  the  failuie  of  the  rebel"  in  their 
attempt  to  a h ince  on  the  oflen'^i^ e  and  de-  ^^g_°  °°  ^' 
termine  for  themselves  both  the  course  and 
locality  of  the  wai  the  CTretks  were  now  restricted  to 
meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  who  advanced  upon 
the  coasta  and  islands.  The  difficulty  of  resistance  was 
increased  by  the  simultaneous  advance  of  the  Pereians  in 
several  armed  divisions  and  in  several  directions.  The 
next  scene  of  war  was  Cyprus,  where  an  exactly  similar 
condition  of  affau:3  obtained  to  that  in  Ionia;  for  the 
island  consisted  of  a  group  of  towns  with  their  territories, 
ruled  by  Tyrants  under  Persian  supremacy.  The  Cyprian 
revolt,  as  well  as  the  Milesian,  originated  in  a  purely  per- 
sonal cause.    Here,  as  there,  it  proceeded,  too,  not  from 
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the people,  but  from  oae  ambitious  man,  the  brother  of 
Gorgus  who  ruled  in  Salamis,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  island-towns.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  city, 
and  roused  the  islanders,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Amathus,  voluntarily  responded  to  his  call. 
He  besieged  the  city,  which  appeared  to  present  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  his  sway  over  the  whole  island, 
and  summoned  to  his  aid  the  lonians  who  were  still  in 
Caria.  But  before  their  arrival  a  Persian  army  had  already 
crossed  from  Cilicia,  and  a  Phrenician  fleet  lay  in  the  har- 
bor of  Salamis.  When  now  the  lonians  arrived  Onesilna 
proposed  to  them  to  change  the  field  of  battle.  The 
lonians  were  to  place  themselves  opposite  the  land-army, 
the  Cyprians,  on  the  other  hand  to  embark  in  the  vessels  ; 
a  proposal  probably  springing  from  Onesilus'  distrust  of 
his  countrymen,  who  had,  on  land,  an  easier  opportunity 
for  treachery.  Meanwhile  the  lonians  would  not  give  up 
their  vessels,  but  moved  out  against  the  Phcenicians  as  the 
latter  were  sailing  round  the  north-eastern  promontory 
and  conquered  them.  But  it  was  a  fruitless  victory.  For 
that  which  Onesilus  feared  happened  on  the  laud.  St*- 
seaor,  the  tyrant  of  Curium,  went  over  to  the  enemy 
during  the  battle,  and  there  followed  bira  the  cbariot-sol- 
diera  of  Salamis,  without  doubt  citizens  of  rank ;  for  these 
were  opposed  to  an  elevation  of  the  people,  which,  after  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians,  would  have  put  an  end  also  to  the 
privileges  of  the  patricians,  Onesilus  fell  in  the  battle. 
Salamis  suirendei-ed  and  received  Gorgus  back  again.  Of 
all  the  cities  Soli  on  the  north  coast  was  the  only  one 
where  a  body  of  citizens  with  a  sense  of  nationality 
opp(sed  the  Persians  for  months,  although  their  prince, 
AristocypruB,  the  son  of  Poliocyprus,  had  fellen  on  the 
side  of  Onesilus.  They  were  colonists  from  Athens  who 
had  settled  here ;  and  this  explains  the  spirit  of  freedom 
of  that  one  city.  It  was  a  lost  station  m  the  far  East. 
After  a  year's  conflict  (01.  70,  2 ;  b.  C,  498)  the  plan  of  a 
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Hellenic  island-empii'e  had  vanished  into  air,  the  entire 
island  was  reduced  under  ^Persian  supremacy,  and,  after 
having  restored  .tranquillity  to  the  aea  of  Cyprus  and  re- 
vived the  intercourse  with  Phcenicia,  which  was  a  neces- 
sity to  them,  the  Persians  were  now  able  to  employ  all 
their  forces  against  Ionia.* 

In  Asia  Minor  Sardes  became  the  head- 
quaxtei^  of  the  Ionian  war,  under  the  reso-  ^^Jj^'^'^^f^P^^; 
lute  guidance  of  Artaphemes.  Three  divi-  PorBians. 
sions  of  the  army  were  formed.  One  was 
retained  in  his  own  vicinity  by  Artaphernes  for  the  pro- 
tection to  Sardes,  and  to  enable  him  at  the  right  moment 
to  strike  the  final  and  decisive  blow  against  the  leading 
cities.  Two  lesser  divisions,  under  Daurises  and  Hymeas, 
were  appointed  to  execute  a  rapid  movement  upon  the  moat 
threatened  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  empire.  Now,  the 
vulnerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  north-west,  because 
here  imminent  danger  existed  of  the  Scytliians  makii^ 
common  cause  with  the  lonians.  Accordingly  Daurises, 
with  surprising  rapidity,  reached  the  Hellespont,  and  in  a 
few  days  had  takeu  Dardanus,  Abydos,  and  Lampsacus : 
by  the  king's  command  the  towns  were  sacked,  their  citi- 
zens (^rried  off,  and  their  vessels  destroyed.  The  whole 
Asiatic  side  of  the  sound  was  covered  with  the  smoking 
Riins  of  cities. 

While  Hymeas  invaded  JSolis  from  the  Propontis,  in 
order  to  subject  the  Trojan  peninsula,  Daurises  hurried  to 
the  south,  where  the  lonians  had  succeeded  hi  rousing  to 
revolt  the  Carian  mountaineers.  Here  were  fought  the 
most  serious  battles  of  the  whole  revolt.  Though  the 
Carians  were  defeated  where  the  Marsyas  flows  into  tiie 
Maander,  they  passed  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas 
towards  the  mountain  of  Latmos,  at  whose  southern  de- 
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clivity  tkey  gathered  round  theii  natiooal  sanctuary  at 
Labranda,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  annihliating 
Daurises  with  his  whole  army  in  the  mountiun  country. 
Yet  these  and  similar  minor  victories  were  merely  isolated 
successea,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  push  forward 
fresh -hosts  out  of  the  interior.  After  the  resistance  had 
been  broken  in  the  north  and  south,  the  central  and  main 
army  advanced  from  Sardes  under  Artaphei-nes  and  Otanes, 
Claaomense  and  Cyme  were  besieged,  for  the  hearth  of  the 
revolt  was  to  be  gradually  eun-ounded  more  and  more 
closely,  and  finally  cut  off  from  the  interior ;  hut  the  sieges 
lasted  for  many  months,  and,  weary  of  their  alow  progress, 
Artaphemes  had  returned  to  Sardes,  where  Histiteus  arrived 
before  him  witli  the  most  recent  orders  of  the  Great  King. 
At  last,  in  the  tliird  year  of  the  war, 
Histiffiua  and   Histiffius  bad  obtained  his  wish,    -He  had 

ArtapberneB.  ,    ,     ,  .      .  -n      ■         .n     i    n 

succeeded  m  eonvmcmg  Darius  that  he 
alone  was  the  man  capable  of  puttmg  a  speedy  end  to  the 
revolt.  He  had  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  everything 
depended  upon  striking  the  decisive  blow  against  Miletus 
bdbre  assistance  arrived  from  tbe  other  side  of  the  sea ; 
he  had  particularly  directed  the  wrath  of  Darius  against 
the  Greeks  dwelling  beyond  it.  But  to  Artaphernes  no 
man's'  presence  was  less  welcome  than  that  of  Histiseus  ; 
and  however  much  the  latter  might  pretend  his  innocence 
while  discussmg  with  the  king's  lieutenant,  at  head-quar- 
ters in  Sardes,  tbe  situation  of  affairs  and  the  origin  of 
the  revolution,  Artapbemea  saw  through  him  completely, 
and  told  him  to  hia  &ce,  "It  was  thou  who  didst  sew  the 
shoe,  and  it  is  Aristagoras  who  wears  it!"  Histi^us  could 
no  longer  maintain  blmself  in  the  doubtful  character 
which  be  played  amongst  embittered  enemies ;  he 
longed  to  be  once  more  all  an  Ionian,  and  to  gather  tbe 
revolted  people  around  him.  He  escaped  to  Chios,  which 
contained  the  greatest  abundance  of  resources,  and  dis- 
played the  waimest  enthusiasm  for  the  national    cause. 
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By  means  of  a  vai-iety  of  liea  aa  to  tlie  designs  of  the 
Great  King,  he  endeavored  to  drag  the  lonJans,  oae  and 
all,  from  their  habitations  into  the  interior,  to  increase  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  implacable  hatred,  and  then  quitted 
Chios  for  Miletua,  in  order  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.  A  new  act  was  to  open. 
Here,  meanwhile;  everything  had  changed. 
The  conduct  of  aifiiii-s  had  long  fellen  out  ^fnlietM?^'^" 
of  the  hands  of  Aristagoras,  who  had  heen 
obliged  to  recognize  how  much  easier  it  is  to  cscito  an 
easily  movable  community  to  revolt  than  to  defend  land 
and  liberty  in  a  lasting  struggle  against  a  powerful  em- 
pire. Once  more  he  stood  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people;  but  these  were  different  days  from  tliose  of  three 
years  ago,  when  the  son  of  Hegeaander  (p.  200)  had  been 
derided  as  a  tiraid  old  man  who  was  always  fighting 
im^iuary  dangers.  The  question  for  debate  was  now 
none  other  than  this :  "  Whither  are  we  to  turn  when  the 
united  armies  march  upon  Miletus  ?  To  Sardinia,  which 
Bias  had  already  proposed,  or  to  Myreinus  (p.  189)  forti- 
fied by  Histiteus?"  Hecat^eus  had  not  deserted  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  still  the  calmest  man  among  the  people, 
and  now  opposed  himself  to  the  torrent  of  despair,  as  he 
had  once  opposed  that  of  premature  rejoicing  in  liberty. 
His  voice  was  raised  against  giving  up  the  city  of  their 
fathers ;  he  advised  the  citizens  to  tarn  their  eyes  to  the 
neighboring  island  of  Lerc«,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  settle- 
ment. Thither  let  them  emigrate  in  the  worst  event,  in 
order  to  be  able  in  favorable  times  to  return  to  Miletus. 
But  Aristagoras  despaired  of  his  cause:  at  the  end  of  the 
revolt,  as  at  its  commencement,  his  thoughts  were  of  him- 
self alone;  and  as  in  all  his  actions  he  was  really  the  mere 
imitator  of  his  father-in-law,  so  he  now  wished  in  his  own 
person  to  resume  the  ancient  plans  of  His- 
tiseus  in  Thrace.  He  deserted  Ionia,  upon  Atj'^tagora^r  "^ 
which  he  had  brought  all  this  trouble,  and 
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Eailed  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  order  t 

himself  as  dynast  at  Myrcinua.     There  he  met  with  an 

inglorious  death,  while  fighting  against  the  Thra^ians. 

After     the     departure     of    Ariatagoras, 
HistiiBue  refna-    Pytijaeoraa  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state, 

which  resembied  a  turbulent  camp,  and  was 
placed  under  martial  law.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Histiteus  arrived  with  a  vehement  demand  for  admittance, 
as  if  he  still  possessed  a  right  to  claim  obedience  at 
Miletus.  Not  a  single  voice  welcomed  the  man  of  vio- 
lence, whose  mind  was  at  variance  with  all,  whom  the 
Persians  hated  as  a  traitor  and  the  Greeks  suspected  as 
the  confidential  friend  of  the  king.  He  was  refused 
admittance,  and  even  driven  away  by  force,  and  wounded, 
from  the  gates  of  the  city  where  he  had  at  last  hoped  to 
play  a  part  which  would  satisfy  the  ambition  consuming 
his  soul.  In  violent  wrath  he  hastened  baok  to  Chios : 
here  again  he  was  refused  admittance.  In  Lesbos  he 
succeeded,  by  means  of  folse  representations,  in  obtaining 
ships:  with  these  he  passed  to  Byzantium.  No  longer 
possessed  of  either  a  party  or  a  home,  Histiseus  became  a 
pirate,  and  levied  black-mail  upon  the  merchantmen  at 
the  inlet  into  the  Pontus,  while  the  lonians  were  exerting 

their  last  dforfs  to  save  their  liberty.  For 
^liB  final  atrug-    already  the  forces   of  Anterior  Asia  were 

slowly  closing  round  MiletM ;  the  troops 
from  Cyprus  descended  from  the  south  into  the  valley  of 
the  Maiander,  the  other  divisions  appraached  from  Sardes 
and  ^olis,  and  simuHiaiieously  all  the  navaJ  forcs«  availor 
b'.e  from  Egypt,  Cilicia  and  Phtenicia  pressed  closer  and  , 
closer  round  the  mouth  of  the  Mfeander,  eagerly  awaiting, 
in  anticipation  of  booty  and  revenge,  the  fiill  of  the  great 
seaport,  whei-e  for  centuries  bad  been  accumulating  the 
treasures  of  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 

In  the  wide  bay  of  Miletus,  opposite  the 

Th9  Ionian  fleet.      ,         ,  „    .  ,        ,         „    ,    t      i  t 

City,  lay  a  small  island,  called  Ijade.      In 
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its  immediate  vicinity  gathered  the  mariners  whom  the 
federal  council  in  the  Panionium  had  assembled  for  the 
decisive  struggle.  Once  more  all  the  towns  which  had 
remained  true  to  the  cause  exerted  their  last  resourcfs  ia 
order  to  keep  Miletus  open  on  the  sea-side,  and  to  defend 
the  common  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 

Miletus  herself  furnished  eighty  ships,  which  occupied 
the  right  wmg ;  Chios  with  a  hundred  vessels  formed 
the  centre ;  Lesbos  furnishing  seventy,  Teos  seventeen, 
Priene  twelve,  Erjthrse  eight,  Pboc^a  and  Myue  three 
each.  It  was  a  mixed  gathering  of  mariners,  all  famUiar 
with  the  sea,  and  well  adapted  for  isolated  enterprises, 
but  devoid  of  coherence,  training,  or  discipline ;  for  the 
announcement  of  the  liberation  of  Ionia  had  only  served 
as  a  signal  for  the  crews  of  the  fleet  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  Persian  masters,  who  kept  so  strict  a  discipline 
over  them.  But  most  perceptible  of  all  was  the  defective 
knowledge  of  naval  tactics  and  the  want  of  an  energetic 
leader.  The  right  man  for  that  post  existed  indeed 
in  the  person  of  Dioaysius  of  Phocfea.  He  possessed  in 
Ml  measure  that  heroism  which  distinguished  his  native 
city  above  all  her  neighbors ;  he  knew  what  was  required 
.  to  be  done.  Hence,  when  vaciUatory  fears  came  upon 
the  light-minded  mariners  at  the  approach  of  the  hosts 
of  the  foe,  he  promised  to  save  tlieir  cause  if  they  would 
follow  him  Finding  them  willing  he  established  a  dady 
practice  of  rowmg  m  exaet  time  turning  the  vessels  with 
rapidity,  and  executrng  tudden  onsets.  For  eight  days 
Lade  was  the  t-entre  of  a  warlike  naval  station ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the^e  eight  days  the  endurance  of  the  crews 
was  at  an  end  What  hive  we  done,"  thus  the  mariners 
lamented,  "  to  offend  the  gods,  that  all  should  perfoi-m  this 
penance  in  obedience  to  the  despotic  pervei-sity  of  a  Pho- 
csean  captain  who  has  joined  us  with  just  three  ships  and 
who  now  abuses  us  in  this  fashion  that  we  may  become 
sick  and  wretched?     Worse  than  this  cannot  befall  us." 
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All  was  in  vain.    Tlie  sailors  again  stretched  listless  limbs 
on  tlie  shore,  and  the  fatal  day  di-ew  near. 

A  variety  of  messengers  now  arrived  from 
lade'  *""'^  "^  *^^  hostile  camp,  where  the  ex-Tyrants 
busied  themselves  in  nagotiationa  with  the 
contingents  of  their  particular  towns,  to  whom  they  made 
advantageous  promises  in  the  case  of  their  return.  By 
this  means  the  last  power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
I  mans  \\  broken.  First  of  all  the  Samians  lent  a 
Wil  ng  ea  o  the  promises  of  JSaces.  With  the  excep- 
on  of  ele  n  ships,  they  deserted  their  position.  Their 
esami  e  wa.  followed  by  the  Lesbians  and  the  most  of  the 
0  b  a  two-thirds  of  the  fleet  had  dispersed  when  at 
1.  he  bat  e  commenced.  All  the  greater  was  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  battle  by  those  who  had  remained  firm  at 
I,ade :  noblest  of  all  were  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of 
Chios,  who  sank  many  hostUe  ships  in  the  Milesian  gulf, 
and  not  until  their  own  galleys  threatened  to  sink  sailed 
to  Mycale,  with  the  intention  of  passing  thence  along  the 
coast  of  tbeir  homes.  A  ftesb  calamity  awaited  them ;  in 
the  territory  of  Ephesus,  whose  inhabitants  took  no  mter- 
est  in  the  whole  war  of  liberation,  they  were  fellen  upon 
as  pirates  and  cut  down  in  a  nocturnal  fight.  Dionysius, 
the  bold  naval  hero,  had  conquered  three  -vessels  in  addi- 
tion tobis  own  three,  and  passed  with  his  squadron  into  the 
■western  sea,  there  to  wage  war  as  a  Greek  freebooter  upon 
Cartha^nians  and  Tyrrhenians.  The  same  route  was 
taken  by  the  eleven  Samian  ships,  at  the  invitation  of 
Scythes,  who  on  the  Sicilian  sound  in  Zancle  (vol.  i.  p. 
466)  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  desired  to 
find  Hellenes  well  acquainted  with  the  seas,  in  order  with 
their  assistance  to  found  a  new  settlement  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  Samians  put  in  at  Locri,  where 
Anaxilas  reigned,  the  insidious  adversary  of  Scythes. 
Anaxilas  persuaded  them,  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
weiirisome  labor  of  a  new  set^ilcmoct  as  instruments  of  the 
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Tyrant  to  occupy  Zancle  itself.  Scythes  himself  happening 
t«  be  absent  with  his  troops  on  an  undertaking  gainst  tlie 
Siceli.  Scythes,  betrayed  by  all  his  allies,  had  suddenly 
become  a  homeless  wanderer;  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
paired to  King  Darius,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his 
vaine,  and  bestowed  the  island  of  Cos  upon  him  as  a  fief.* 

Thus,  before  and  after  the  battle,  the  last  . 

fleet  which  Ionia  was  able  to  assemble  had  oi.  n  eito.  (B.a 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Miletus  was  left  *^®'' 
without  any  protection  r  but  hei-  citizens  refiised  to  capitu- 
late, knowing  well  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  to  tie' 
city.  Miletus  was  surrounded  by  overwhelming  forces  on 
land  and  sea ;  the  walls  had  to  be  overthrown  by  means  of 
machines,  and  the  town  to  be  taken  by  storm.  The  Per- 
sians had  at  last  found  an  opportunitj  of  wicakmg  their 
full  vengeance  on  the  loniaJis.  In  retabatiun  foi  the 
burning  of  Sardes  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashe=!,  all  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  put  to  death,  the 
rest  drt^ed  oif  into  the  interior,  and  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  "ngris.  The  territory  of  the  city  remained  a  ciown 
domain,  and  the  citadel  a  Persian  fortress;  the  territory  in 
the  mountains  was  given  to  the  Carians,  from  whom  the 
ancestors  of  the  Milesians  bad  formerly  seized  it  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Didymi  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames,  after  the  Persians  had  compensated  themselves  out 
of  its  treasures,  as  Hecatseus  had  prophesied.  Tlie  exist- 
ence of  MdetuB  was  at  an  end.  The  whole  region  round 
about  underwent  a  change.  In  course  of  time  the  Miean- 
der  filled  the  deserted  harbor  with  mud,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  sea,  where  formerly  vessels  had  met,  bearing  the 
wares  of  the  TJile,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Italy,  at  the  present 
day  spreads  a  monotonous  pastui'e-land,  out  of  the  midst 

»  PiTBian  Biago  tactics  .  Her.  1 .  103,  168.  Hiatiens  t-nd  Art-pheraes ; 
Ti.  i.  ff.  AriBtij^oias  in  ThriTco ;  y.  12".  Batlle  of  Lade :  Wciescuborn 
Dsr  A:'/slaiil  d.  loner  In  ffi'lei:  p.  128 
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of  whicli  rises  a  low  elevation — the  sepulchral  mound  of 
Ionian  independence— the  island  of  Lade.  Between  this 
elevation  and  the  spot  where  once  stood  Miletus  the  Msean- 
der  lazily  rolls  his  waters  to  the  sea.* 

Inunediately  after  the  fell  of  Miletus,  the 

Tho  fate  of  la^d  forces  Completed  the  subjectiou  of  Caria ; 
the  Phtenicians  repaired  their  damaged  ves- 
sels, and  then  sailed  in  triumph  through  the  sea  of  Ionia, 
now  utterly  devoid  of  fleets,  the  sea  out  of  which  their 
power  had  been  driven  for  centuries.  In  the  noi-th,  Hi»- 
■tiieus  was  still  caiTying  on  his  ravages:  he  fell  upon  the 
Chians  in  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  them ;  he  next 
besieged  Thasos,  renewing  his  ancient  plans  of  a  Thraeian 
dominion.  Finsjly,  he  was  captured  on  one  of  his  raids 
and  brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  ■ 
Artaphernes  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  ci-ucifled,  while 
Darius,  with  touching  fidelity,  was  eager  to  show  gratitude 
and  honor  to  the  very  head  of  Histi^us,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him. 

But  Miletus  was  not  the  only  sufferer  in  these  days  of 
awful  retribution.  The  sorely-tried  island  of  Chios,  whose 
heroism  at  Lade  had  wiped  out  the  stains  upon  her  foi-mer 
history,  the  glorious  island  of  Lesbos,  and  Tenedoa,  be- 
sides being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subject  territories, 
were  most  cruelly  ill-treated  and  depopulated  by  a  regular 
i-aid  on  the  pei-sons  of  their  inhabitante.  Their  fairest 
youths  were  sent  in  herds  to  Susa  for  service  as  eunuchs  ; 
their  fairest  maidens  were  dragged  away  to  the  harems  of 
the  king  and  his  grandees.  Thus  all  Ionia  sank  for  the 
third  time  into  servitude.  The  lands  were  measured  out 
and  the  tributes  settled  anew.  The  Tyrants  were  deposed 
whose  ambition  and  treason  had  caused  such  unspeakable 

*M.'Ai]Tot  MUijioiviifi^Iuo™,  Her.  ri.  20;  HotodotuB'  latar  mention  of 
Milesiooa  in  the  Porsian  armj  does  not  oonttadiet  the  above  atateioent. 
j\ec.  lo  Bninn  ( Die  K'tnti  bei  Hmwr.  Abli.  d.  Bayt.  Al:  llw.d.  IX.  Allh.  .S) 
onl.7an'(/e!>e  named.  We^V'Ki'y' is inteadad.  ThusOverbaekCerd.SMs. 
il,i.>.  l.  d.  yVwi    1868,  p.  72.    We  can  liel:e  only  follow  Herodotus. 
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woe  ;  the  individual  towns  were,  as  far  as  regarded  their 
public  atfaire,  left  to  themselves.  The  soft  skies  of  Ionia 
helped  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  population  ;  the  deso- 
lated places  were  rebuilt,  towns  like  Ephesus  continued  to 
flourish  in  undisturbed  prosperity;  but  the  history  of 
Ionia  had  closed  for  ever. 

Artaphei-nes  had  performed  great  services  for  his  master 
in  war  and  peace.  AH  opposition  in  Asia  Minor  was 
brokeu  dowu,  and  the  financial  arrangements  which  he  had 
effected  were  so  well  designed  that  they  i-emained  a  mode! 
for  all  later  times.  And  yet  he  reaped  no  thanks. 
Through  an  antagonistic  party  the  confidence  of  his  royal 
brother  was  withdrawn  from  him ;  he  was  accused  of  having 
acted  too  slowly  and  of  having  accomplished  too  little. 
The  entire  conduct  of  the  war  was  censured.  Tlie  conse- 
quence was  that  aU  the  upper  govemora  in  the  searpro- 
yinces  were  deposed,  and  that,  for  the  humiliation  of  the 
warrior  and  statessman,  a  very  young  man  received  the 
chief  command ;  the  son  of  Gobsyas,  Mardonius,  to  whom 
tlie  king  had  just  given  his  daughter  Artaacffltra  in  mar- 
ri^e.  He  placed  him  with  extended  power  at  the  head 
of  his  forces  by  land  and  sea,  promi^ng  himself  the  great- 
est results  from  his  youthful  energy. 

Mardonius  differed  at  all ,  points  from  the  views  of  his 
predecessors.  He  would  not  have  the  conduct  of  the  war 
confined  to  Asia,  nor  make  the  extension  of  the  imperial 
realm  dependent  upon  favorable  opportunities.  In  con- 
trast with  Artaphemtfl'  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  he  wished 
by  conforming  to  the  customs  and  arrangements  of  the 
Greeks,  to  gain  over  the  people,  and  to  obtain  for  them  a 
position  in  the  empire  of  Pereia  correspondent  to  their  pe- 
culiarity. Accordingly  when,  in  the  spring  of  493  b.  C.; 
01.  71,  3,  he  had  embarked  on  the  great  fleet  in  CiHcia, 
and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Ionia,  he  left  himself  time 
enough,  notwithstanding  his  impatience  for  active  opera- 
tions   to  overthrow  the  well-considered   arrangements  of ' 
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Artapliernea.  He  allowed  the  tax-districts  to  remain,  but 
the  governors  to  whom  Artaphemea  had  entrusted  the  m- 
dividual  cities,  were  removed  without  fiirther  notice  aud 
the  business  of  the  communities  given  baek  again  to  tlie 
popular  assemblies.  He  wished  to  show  himself  a  friend 
and  protector  of  Greek  popular  freedom,  and  to  gain 
popularity  in  the  sea-provinces.  He  belonged  to  a  party 
which  may  be  styled  the  philhellenic.  He  had  at  his  side 
in  his  campaigns  Greek  soothsayers,  and  sought  his  reputar 
tion  in  approving  himself  as  a  statesman  of  freev  views 
and  wider  vision.  Since  the  entrance  of  the  AchBemenidsj 
upon  power  various  political  views  had  found  admission  in 
the  Persian  empire  which  had  been  hitherto  unheard  of. 
This  had  been  already  evident  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
M^  in  giving  counsel  to  the  Persian  magnates;  and 
Herodotus  expressly  connects  the  liberal  state-ideas  of 
Otanes  with  the  democratic  pjinciples  of  Mardonius. 

After  this  prelude  in  Ionia  Mardonius  passed  up  to  the 
Hellespont  with  land-army  and  fleet,  in  order  to  press  on 
towoi-ds  the  west  on  the  already  once-trodden  way  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  The  peaceably  disposed  Grecian 
states  were  to  be  adopted  with  their  native  arrangements 
into  the  great  organism  of  the  empire,  the  refrajrtory  to  be 
subdued,  especially  the  insolent  participants  in  the  burn- 
ing of  gardes,  Athens  and  Eretria.  With  their  chastise- 
ment it  seemed  that  tbe  Ionian  war  might  be  first  really 
regarded  as  ended. 

On  the  present  occasion   Mount  Athos 

Bbipwreoi  of  protected  the  western  Greets.  The  storms 
off'Ith'oa!"'^^'  of  autumn  and  the  cold  of  winter,  which 
made  their  appearance  at  an  unusually 
early  date  and  with  extraordinary  violence  in  01.  70,  4, 
fixed  a  limit  to  the  march  of  Mardonius  in  Thrace.  For 
when,  at  the  point  where  eaghteen  years  before  Megabazus 
had  stopped  (p.  187),  he  wished  to  continue  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  aud  for  this  purpose  sent  his  fleet  round 
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Mount  Athoa,  it  suffered  a  terrible  shipwreck,  in  wliich 
three  hundred  vessels  perished,  aad  the  shores  of  the  Stry- 
monian  bay  were  covered  with  innumerable  Persian 
corpses.  And  as  the  land  army  at  the  same  time  suffered 
greatly  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thracians  and  the  rough 
and  savage  character  of  the  country,  Mardoniua  ventured 
upon  no  further  advance;  and  this  time  the  Athenians 
were  spared.* 

Yet  for  Athens  also  ihe  burning  of 
Miletus  was  a  signal  of  warning,  and  the  Athlnian"/  '^^ 
citizens  had  good  reason  for  inflicting  a 
penalty  upon  Phryniehus,  when  in  the  year  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lade  he  brought  the  fall  of  Miletus,  as  a  stage  play, 
before  their  eyes  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus,  It  was  a 
violation  of  the  usage  of  Greek  art  to  introduce  the 
troubles  of  the  present  upon  the  stage.  But  more 
poignantly  than  this  artistic  error  the  Athenians  felt  the 
reproach  of  their  own  coflsciences,  which  reminded  them 
that  they  were  not  innocent  of  the  fall  of  their  daughter- 
city,  the  queen  of  the  sea.  They  were  now  themselves 
threatened  with  the  fate  of  Miletus ;  they  had  become  the 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  Persians.  The  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  the  only  nation  of  the  East  which  had 
gained  the  sea-coast  and  subjected  the  Greeks  without 
losing  their  own  national  independence  or  the  power  of 
fightmg  their  own  battles,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Lydians.  The  entire  further  c 
of  the  nations  .on  the  Mediterranean  was  now 
upon  the  relations  between  Persia  and  Greece, 

The  Grecian  people  had  been  at  first  regarded  as  but 
one  of  the  many  nations  destined  by  fate  to  become  incor- 
porated into  the  new  world-empire.  It  was,  however,  soon 
seen  that  here  a  very  special  and  peculiar  task  was  pre- 
sented, the  difficulties  of  which  at  once  re-acted  upon  the 
Persian  empire  and  contributed  to  shake  the  principles  of 

^See  Note  XXU.  Appcudis. 
10 
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its  policy,  since  unity  of  view  as  to  the  treatment  of  tlie 
Greeks  could  not  be  attained.  They  were  the  first  people 
of  whom  the  Persians  acknowledged  tliat  they  could  be 
conquered  only  through  themselves.  The  one  party,  there 
fore,  wished  to  recognize  the  subject  Greets  in  their  pecu- 
liarity, and  to  spare  them;  while  the  other  followed  only 
that  hatred  which  the  Persians,  since  the  days  of  Cyrus, 
felt  towards  the  Greeks,  and  wfehed  them  to  be  used,  like 
all  other  races,  only  as  material  for  building  up  the  empire. 
The  hatred  of  the  Persians  s^inst  the  Hdlenfs  had  been 
only  mtensified  by  the  Ionic  revolt,  as  is  proved  by  the 
pitiable  fate  of  Miletus,  Chios  and  other  places.  Besides 
this  the  entire  want  of  united  strength  and  endurance 
which  the  Asiatic  lonians  had  shown  confirmed  the  notion 
that  tlioy  were  incompetent  to  maintain  an  independent 
policy  in  war  and  peace.  The  Persians  naturally  supposed 
that  their  relatives  beyond  the  water  were  t«  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard.  -Both  parties  then  fully  agreed  in  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  no  delay  in  making  the 
entire  Greek  people  tributary  to  the  Achmmenida^. 

Thus  then  Darius  also  notwithstanding  his  pacific  char- 
acter and  the  evident  appreciation  he  had  personally  of 
Hellenic  culture,  was  drawn  into  the  war  with  the  Helle- 
nes which  had  become  the  policy  of  the  AchtemenidsB.  It 
was  carried  on  in  the  most  various  regions.  War  was 
w^d  from  Egypt  upon  the  Greeks  in  Lybia,  and,  soon 
after  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  inhahilaiits  of  Barca 
(vol.  i.  p.  488)  were  transplanted  into  Bactria.  Negotia- 
tion^ were  already  opened  with  Carthage  for  the  employ- 
ment of  her  navy  in  attacking  the  Hellenes  in  Sicily  and 
Lower  Italy,  where  the  Persian  flag  had  been  dishonored 
(p  169)  But  firet  and  foremost  it  was  the  participators 
in  the  Ionian  revolt  against  whom  the  righteous  anger  of 
the  Great  King  was  directed,  and  not  in  vain  his  servant 
repeated  to  him  thrice  at  every  meal;  "Lord  remember 
the  Athenians." 
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The  war  against  Athens  was  only  a  continuation  of  that 
begun  in  louia.  It  assumed,  however,  beyond  the  water,  a 
character  so  dissimilar  that  the  Ionian  war,  transferred  to 
European  soil,  was  the  begiuning  of  entirely  new  deve]oi>- 
menta,  and  for  Persia  as  for  Greece,  nay,  for  the  history 
of  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  became  one  of  the 
most  decisive  epochs,*  The  empire  of  the  Achsemenidffi 
was  prompted  by  it  to  the  greatest  deyelopment  of  strength, 
but  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  first  invincible  limits  of 
its  power.  It  had  to  learn  that  there  existed,  in  a  little 
group  of  small  states,  moral  forces  with  which,  with  all  its 
gold  and  its  masses  of  troops,  it  could  not  cope;  it  lost  in 
the  conflict  its  self-confidence  and  ils  internal  eolidity ;  it 
sufibred  defeats  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

In  Greece  an  opposite  result  took  place.  Here,  by  the  at- 
tack of  the  Achtemenidse,  the  inborn  strength  of  the  people 
was,  for  the  first  time,  completely  developed ;  true  patriot- 
ism enkindled ;  the  diifei'ence  between  Hellenes  and  Bar^ 
barians,  the  abundance  of  their  own  resoui-ceg,  the  value 
of  popular  constitutions,  the  entire  import  of  their  national 
possession,  first  brought  to  their  consciousness;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  view  extended  on  every  side,  strength 
weU-tempered,  many-sided  culture  awakened,  and  self-reli- 
ance raised  to  an  heroic  spirit  from  which  sprang  up  the 
noblest  fruits  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  life.  But 
not  only  was  the  relation  between  HeUenes  and  Barbarians 
decided  by  these  wars,  and  the  contrast  between  Asiatic 
and  European  culture,  gradually  formed  as  we  have  seen, 
at  once  brought  to  iiill  ripeness  and  clearness;  the  relation 
of  the  Hellenic  states  to  eadi  other  was  also  definitely  set- 
tled by  this  occasion.  In  the  first  place  the  contrast  between 
mother-land  and  colony  was  clearly  set  forth  by  the  fact 
that  Hellas,  surpassed  in  many  things  by  her  colonies,  be- 
came in  the  war  against  the  Barbarians  once  more  the 

"  Phrynichas'  M,\6,oi  ^Ab>o.j:  Her,  vi.  21.  Btiroioaiis:  iii.  13.  Ai„„™ 
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centre  of  Greek  history.  And  then  in  the  mother-cotintry 
those  states  took  the  lead  which  had,  by  themselves,  most 
perfectly  cultivated  the  virtues  of  the  Hellenic  people. 
The  mind  of  the  Athenians,  matured  in  secret,  became  the 
impelling  power  of  the  whole  national  history ;  by  it  was 
first  called  into  life  a  truly  national-Greek  policy,  a  poUcy 
which  was  at  once  independent  of  all  priestly  influences, 
clear,  and  self-conscious,  since  Delphi  lost  the  remnant  of 
national  respect  by  its  attitude  in  the  Persian  wars.^ 

Thus  the  whole  retrogression  of  the  oriental  empire,  and 
the  whole  progress  of  Hellenic  national  history  is  connected 
with  the  aggressive  war  of  the  Great  King,  the  account  of 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  Book. 
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only  for  a  brief  spaoe  of  time  interrupt  the  snita  of  Mardo- 
great  international  struggle.  The  fleet  had  "''"''  "ampaign. 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  bad  season  ;  and  as  far  as  any  share 
in  the  calamity  waa  attributable  to  human  agency,  the 
blame  fell  on  the  head  of  Mardonius.  The  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  the  Great  King  had  placed  this  ma»,  while  yet 
young  and  undistinguished  by  great  deeds,  in  (ommand  of 
the  aayal  forces  of  the  empire,  all  former  supreme  com 
manders  in  the  coast-lands  being  at  the  same  time  dia- 
miased  from  their  posts,  Mardonius  had  begun  by  bold- 
innovationa ;  he  had  reversed  the  order  of  Artaphemea, 
removed  the  despots  who  conducted  the  government  in  the 
towns  under  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Persia,  and  re- 
stored to  the  popular  assemblies  the  right  of  discussing 
public  afiaira.  In  Mardonius  we  recognize  a  man  whose 
daring  aelf-consciousness  induced  bun  to  contemn  the  tra- 
ditional prejudices  of  Peraian  statecraft,  and  who  desired 
to  prove  himself  a  statesman  of  more  independent  judg- 
ment and  of  wider  views.  Hor  would  he,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  ulterior  conduct  of  the  war,  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals of  inflicting  punishment  on  individual  cities,  or 
restoring  individual  famUiea  which  had  emigrated ;  his 
thoughts  were  intent  upon  nothing  short  of  the  whole 
of  the  western  iand,  upon  all  Europe,  with  its  flourishing 
cities;  animated  by  a  youthfid  ambition,  he  cherished  the 
idea  of  ruling  the  Greek  empire  beyond  the  sea  as  the  vicege- 
rent of  the  Achfflmenidie ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
223 
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had  advanced  with  such  impatience,  ia  order  that  in  the 
same  year  in  which  be  had  taken  hie  departure  out  of  the 
interior  of  Asia  he  might  fix  his  winter-quarters  in 
Northern  Greece,  and  be  able  to  report  to  his  father-in- 
law  the  conquest  of  new  territories  on  the  fiirther  side  of 
the  sea.  * 

All  these  schemes  had  been  wrecked  at 
New  plan  of  ^thos.  The  king  once  more  took  into  fiivor 
those  who  had  advised  against  so  vehement 
and  apparently  indefinite  a  manner  of  making  war. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Pisistratidse,  who,  accompanied 
by  their  old  courtiers,  were  unwearied  in  their  efibrts  both 
at  Sardes  and  at  Susa,  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  de- 
■vised,  which  was  in  the  first  instance  directed  against  Cen- 
tral Greece  alone.  To  punish  Eretrja  and  Athens  was 
declared  to  be  the  first  and  unavoidable  task  calling  for 
accomplkhment ;  and  its  execution  was  thought  to  be 
&vored  by  a  eombiaation  of  circumstances.  Central 
Greece  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  little  states,  none  of 
which  could  possibly  ofier  a  successful  resistance.  Their 
affairs  were  ^  in  an  unsettled  state ;  the  most  important 
cities  were  in  enmity  with  one  another,  Atheffl  with  Sparta, 
jEgina  and  Thebes  with  Athens  ;  and  partisans  of  Persia 
m^ht  be  reckoned  upon  in  every  community.  .  For  a 
march  upon  Athens  the  best  guide  was  at  hand  in  the 
person  of  Hippias,  through  whom  the  additional  advan- 
tage presented  itself  of  gaining  his  ancient  party;  nor 
would  the  Spartans  object  to  seeing  Hippias,  whom  they 
had  formerly  been  unable  themselves  to  restore,  brought 
back  t«  power  by  Persian  troops,  in  order  to  bow  down 
.  under  his  yoke  as  despot  the  obstinate  city,  whose  perverse 

•  As  to  the  character  of  Mardoniua,  of.  Herodot.  ri.  43,  where  the 
lihernl  poliKoal  ideas  of  Otanea  are  brought  into  oonnection  with  the 
innOTationa  of  Mardonioa.  SioiilnTly  he  is  mentioned  (vii.  fi)  »B  n.  ft^iend 
of  innomtions,  and  the  Eatrapj  in  Hellas  as  the  goal 
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pride  was  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Throngli  the 
midst  of  the  groups  of  defenceless  islands  it  would  be  easy 
to  penetrate  by  an  easy  and  safe  route  into  the  heart  of 
Greece ;  nor  waa  it  in  the  power  of  Athens  by  herself, 
with  her  fifty  vessels  of  war,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
Persians. 

After  the  calamitous  result  of  Mardonius'  campaign,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Great  King 
to  this  new  plan  of  operations.  It  was  a  plan  which 
eschewed  all  designs  of  unbounded  conquests,  and  confined 
itself  within  the  most  necessary  limits.  It  was  essentially 
a  campaign  against  Attica,  such  as  was  demanded  by  the 
honour  of  the  AehfemenidEe  and  the  personal  vows  of  the 
Great  King.  Accordingly  new  levies  were  ordered  with- 
out delay,  and  the  docks  set  to  work  along  the  whole 
coast-line.  Special  orders  were  given  to  construct  trans- 
ports for  the  purpose  of  carrying  cavalry  across.  For 
Hippias  had  pomtcd  out  the  weak  side  of  the  Attic  forces 
of  war,  and  the  Pisistratid»  themselves  had,  as  will  be 
remembered,  supported  their  despotic  rule  by  the  aid  of 
foi-eign  cavalry. 

At  the  same  time  a  carefiil  watch  was  kept  over  the 
frontier-territories  of  the  empire,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Greek  states  against  their  neighbors  was  made  use  of  for 
acquiring  information  as  to  all  movements  of  a  dangerous 
character,  which  were  to  be  expected  after  the  calamity 
■which  had  befallen  the  Persians. 

Nor  was  this  precaution  a  usel€^  one.  For  p^^.^j^^^^^  ^j 
in  this  very  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  the  Thasjane. 
following,  the  citizens  of  Thasos  were  de-  ^^'^^^f^'  ^-  <=' 
nounced,  whom  the  surrounding  cities  had 
long  rt^arded  with  eyes  of  jealousy.  On  this  island  about 
the  time  of  King  Gyges  (01.  xv.;  720  b.  c.)  emigrants 
from  Pares  had  settled,  and  here  after  many  sufferings  and 
hard  stra^les  founded  a  state  which  extended  even  to  the 
mainland,  ovei-came  the  savage  Thracian  tribes  or  drove 
10* 
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thom  back,  and  fouad  a  source  of  iaesLaustible  wealth  in 
tHe  silver  and  gold  miaes  whicli  in  ancient  times  had  been 
opened  by  the  Phoenicians,  The  mines  of  Thrace,  and 
those  of  the  island  of  Thasos  itself,  produced  profite  so 
extensive  that  the  little  state,  without  subjecting  the 
landed  property  of  its  citizens  to  taxation,  possessed  a 
revenue  which  inclusively  of  the  tolls  and  other  dues 
amounted  in  good  years  to  as  much  as  three  hundred 
talents  (£73,000  <yire).  Even  to  this  day  the  number  of 
antique  silver  coins  belon^ng  to  the-islaod  and  its  colonies 
clearly  attests  the  ancient  wealth  of  the  Thasians  and  the 
wide  extent  of  their  commercial  territory  on  the  Thracian 
mainland.*  Nor  was  there  among  them  any  lack  of 
enterprising  public  spirit  for  employing  their  extraordinary 
resources  for  worthy  purposes/  Already,  when  Histiteus 
laid  siege  to  the  island  (p.  214),  they  had  built  sliips  of 
war,  and,  aft«r  subsequently  submitting  to  Mardonius, 
they  now,  when  they  had  been  witnesses  of  the  cala- 
mity which  had  befallen  the  great  Armada  in  their 
immediat*  vicinity,  boldly  resolved  to  renounce  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Persian  empire,  and  to  establish  an 
independent  community.  The  jealousy  of  their  neigh- 
bors frustrated  this  design ;  it  was  probably  the  Thracian 
coast-towns  which,  from  motives  of  jealousy  and  fear  for 
their  own  independence,  betrayed  the  intentions  of  the 
Thasians,  and  called  upon  the  Persians  for  aid,  whose 
naval  power  was  still  sufficiently  strong  easily  to  disarm 
the  unprepared  islanders.  They  were  forced  to  pull  down 
their  walls  and  give  up  their  ships,  which  were  taken  to 
Abdera.  The  latter  city  became  the  base  of  the  Persian 
power  in  the  north' of  the  .Egean,  being  admirably 
adapted  by  her  situation  to  maintain,  in  connection  with 
the  fortified  positions  on  the  Hellespont,  the  dominion  of 
the  Persians  over  the  Thraco-Macedonian  districts,  which 

*  As  to  tho  Thaalan  ooina  and  their  uae  on  the  mainland,  rf.  Perrol, 
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Mardonius  had  subjected  anew,  and  to  make  available  the 
ample  treasures  of  metals  in  the  country  of  the  river 
Hestus ;  while  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  sea,  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  new  expedition  against  Hellaa 
was  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  actual  attack  was  preceded  by  pacilic  measures. 
Clever  men  in  the  confidence  of  the  ting  were  sent,  accom- 
panied by  interpreters,  to  the  Greek  towus.  They  were 
commissioned  to  demand  earth  and  water,  the  eymbole  of 
submission,  making  reference  at  the  same  time  to  tlie  fleet 
which  was  to  follow  them.  Among  the  islanders  they 
found  ready  listeners  in  nearly  every  instance;  for  no 
choice  was  really  left  to  the  small  states  of  the  Archi- 
pehtgo,  as  they  lay  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile 
forces.  Particular  attention  was  directed  to  iEgina,  whose 
importance  the  Pisistratidse  had  pointed  out  Situated 
closely  opposite  to  the  ports  of  Athene,  this  isiand-state 
might,  in  a  pre-eminent  d^ee,  fiirther  the  intentions  of 
the  Persians.  Accordingly  events  leading  to  momentous 
consequences  took  place  here  in  connection  with  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  messengers. 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  the  iEgine- 
tans  were  at  their  height,  when  in  01.  Ixv.  2  maijtii^rponer'! 
(b.  c.  619)  they  had  defeated  the  Samian 
pirates  (cf.  p.  170)  and  occupied  Cydonia,  and  returned 
laden  with  the  rich  booty  of  their  victory  from  the  Cretan 
sea.  They  were  now  the  first  naval  power  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. They  had  trading-places  in  TJmbria  and  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  in  Egypt  they  bad  established  themselves  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Amasis ;  and  their  ship-owners,  and 
among  these  particularly  Sostratus,  were  accounted  the  rich- 
est merchants  of  the  Greek  world.  They  deemed  no  way  of 
making  money  beneath  them.  Everywhere  ^ginetans 
were  to  be  found,  huckstering  with  utensils  of  bronze,  ves- 
sels of  earthenware,  ointments,  and  other  articles,  which 
were  produced  on  ^gina  in  large  manu factories.     In  sea- 
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sons  of  war  they  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  armies,  in 
order  here  also  to  do  business,  and  buy  articles  of  booty  at 
low  prices  &oni  the  inexperienced  soldiers,*  Freedom  of 
intercourse  was  the  fiindamental  condition  of  their  pros- 
perity ;  and  accordingly  their  island  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  hospitality,  and  open  to  every  stranger.  At  tlie 
same  time  the  higher  tendencies  of.  the  Hellenic  mind  by 
no  means  fell  into  the  background.  On  the  island  of  Uie 
iEiacidse  the  Achasan  love  of  song  flourished ;  the  practice 
of  the  gymnastic  art  kept  up  the  ancestral  vigor  as  well  as 
'the  lofty  spirit  of  the  ancient  femilies,  as  Pindar,  the  en- 
thusiastic friend  of  ^gina,  has  sung  of  them.  ITowhere 
were  the  founders  in  bronze  better  billed  in  representing 
the  victors  in  truthful  fidelity  to  life ;  and,  as  a  memora- 
ble testimony  to  ,^giiietan  architecture,  stand  to  this  day 
on  the  i-ange  of  hills  on  the  island  projecting  toward  Attica 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Athene — doubtless  the  same 
temple  on  which  the  iEginetans  hung  up  the  beaks  of  tlie 
captured  ships,  when,  after  their  victory  over  the  Samians, 
they  returned  from  the  Cretan  sea. 

They  now  asserted  themselves  with  in- 
DiBpntosbfl-  creasing  audacity  in  the  Saronic  gulf, 
and^Athenaf""^  and  theu"  relations  with  Athens  became 
more  and  more  criticaL  The  first  hostilities 
with  the  latter  city  of  which  an  account  has  reached  us 
belong  to  the  time  of  Plsistratus;  a  daughter  of  that 
Tyrant  was  captured  by  ^ginetan  privateers,  f  But  this 
was  a  feud,  not  against  the  femOy  of  the  Tyi-ant,  but 
gainst  the  city  of  the  Athenians,  occasioned  by  the  suspi- 
cions aioused  by  the  increased  building  of  ships  in  tlie 
Phdlerus,   and    the   connections    established    by   Athens 

•  Cf.  Herodot,  is.  80,  who  conaiilers  this  the  occasion  whence  the  great 
wenlth  of  the  .ffiginetans  took  its  origin.  The  nsual  reading  in  Herodot. 
iii.  SB.  on  whioh  are  based  the  observationB  in  the  test  as  to  the  Temple 
of  Athens  on  ^gina,  has  been  objeotecl  to  without  Baffioient  reason  in 
the  Nei's  Schws^uei-isdi:  MiiBenm,  iii.  18B3,  p.  9fi, 

t  Poljsn.  Stratet].  v.  14. 
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beyond  the  sea  with  Delos,  Nasos  aiid  Sigeum.  When 
accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tyrants,  the  Greek  states  separated  into  two  parties, 
^gina  conchtded  an  intimate  alliance  with  Thebes ;  and 
this  alliance  met  with  fevor  at  Delphi,  The  governing 
femilies  at  iEgina  were  all  the  more  naturally  inclined  to 
r^ard  the  popular  government  at  Athena  with  iiostile 
eyes,  because  a  democratic  party  existed  on  the  island 
itself  under  the  leadership  of  Micodromns,  which  secretly 
favored  the  Athenians  and  opposed  itself  to  the  privileges 
of  the  farailies.  Against  Thebes  Athens  was  able  to  guard 
her  mountain-passes ;  but  it  was  incomparably  less  easy  to 
protect  the  long  line  of  coast  against  the  islanders  from  sud- 
den attacks.  On  either  side  sufficient  rtsources  were  want- 
ing to  end  this  mutual  hostility  by  a  decisive  appeal  to  arms. 
Thus  the  states  of  Central  Greece  confronted  one  another 
in  a  state  of  watchful  enmity,  when  the  meseengera  of  King 
Darius  arrived  in  Hellas.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  na- 
tional interests  fell  into  the  background  before  the  party- 
views  of  the  hostile  states?  Both  _^gina  and  Thebes 
looked  out  for  aid  agsunst  Athens,  which  was  closely  united 
with  PlatKfe  and  Corinth ;  and  now  the  angriest  and  might- 
iest foe  of  the  Athenians  offered  himself  unasked  as  an 
ally,  the  same  king,  wh(«e  assistance  the  Athenians  had 
themselves  not  very  long  ago  (vol.  i.  p.  416)  claimed 
against  their  enemies — an  ally  who  offered  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages without  demanding  any  sacrifices  in  return.  The 
Phcenico-Persian  fleet  commanded  the  sea.  If  the  J5gine- 
tans  were  regarded  as  enemies,  their  ships  were  shut  out 
from  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Pontus,  from  Syria  and  from 
Egypt,  and  the  over-populated  island  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  its  prosperity,  before  the  actual  war  and  its 
troubles  had  broken  out  These  considerations  were  deci- 
sive ;  and  notwithstanding  their  worship  of  m-,^  ojfera 
the  Panhellcnic  Zeus,  notwithstanding  the  tomi.ge  i;o  the 
glorious  memories  of  the  pre-historic  age,    tingof  Perai"' 
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(wliea  tke  Heroes  of  the  rac«  of  JSacus,  Tclamon,  and 
Achillea  had  been  the  champions  of  the  Hellenes,  in  their 
conflict  with  the  Barbarians,  as  they  had  been  represented 
by  the  ^ginetan  artists  in  the  metopes  of  the  Temple  of 
Athene,)  the  ^ginetans  did  homage  to  the  Persian  king. 

Scaroely  had  the.  Athenians  received  trust- 
twetQ""MheB8  worthy  information  of  this  resolution,  when 
and  Sparfa.  ^t^ey  hastily  sent  messengers  to  Sparta,  to 
report  the  event  and  demand  that  joint  measures  should  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  it.  This  was  a  step  of  extreme 
importance.  For,  after  Athens  had  successfully  rejected 
all  interference  in  her  aSiiirs  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  after, 
in  the  matter  of  thelonic  revolt,  she  had  pursued  a  line 
of  policy  entirely  her  own  and  independent,  there  existed 
in  Greece  two  leading  states  whose  relation  to -one  another 
was  regulated  by  no  agreement  or  legal  pa«t.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  Athens  found  it  necessary  to  approach  Sparta 
on  friendly  terms,  and  to  effect  a  union  which  was  capable 
of  attaining  to  a  national  significance.  Athens  made  con- 
cessions in  order  to  attain  to  her  end.  She  unconditionally 
recognized  the  position  of  Sparta  as  the  federal  capital, 
and,  in  order  to  make  something  besides  her  own  danger 
the  occasion  for  federal  aid,  she  recalled  the  reminiscences 
of  the  indent  fraternal  union  existing  between  all  the 
Hellenes,  and  of  the  obligations  arising  out  of  it.  Athens 
accordingly  indicted  the  .^ginetans  of  treason  against  the 
common  country,  and  called  upon  the  Spartans  for  an  im- 
mediate act  of  chastisement,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Hel- 
lenic body,  ux)on  the  seceding  states,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  secession.  This  embassy  was,  therefore,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  national  union  against  the  Persians,  and  against 
all  civic  communities  in  Hellas  entertaming  sentiments  in 
their  fiivor, 

deomenes  was  still  king  at  Sparta— a  king 
D?m™atur  ^^  '^^^^'  notwithstanding  all  his  mistakes  and 
emaia  ua.  j^jg^j^pg^  -,^,^9  possessed  of  more  personal  in- 
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fluence  than  was  in  general  conceded  to  the  Heraelid^ 
Tor  his  ambition  a  war  against  the  Persians  in  which  the 
Greek  forces  were  commanded  by  a  Spartan  king  naturally . 
opened  up  the  most  brilliant  prospect.  Nor  were  these  the 
first  ideas  of  the  kind  which  had  presented  themselves  to 
him.  For  when  the  Scythian  envoys  sought  assistance 
against  Darius  at  Sparta,  he  had,  as  they  sat  at  the  banquet 
together,  agreed  with  them  upon  the  boldest  strat«gieal 
plans  (p.  193).  To  extend  the  dominion  of  Spai-ta  over 
Central  Greece,  had  long  been  his  passionafo  ambition. 
Now  the  Athenians  themselves  met  the  Spartans  half-way. 
It  cannot  accordingly  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Athenian 
envoys  met  with  every  possible  support  from  Cleomenes. 
His  perscmality  made  it  easy  for  them  to  obtain  what  was 
of  supreme  and  primary  importance  to  tbera,  viz. :  to  force 
.  Sparta  into  a  decided  party  position,  ftx)m  which  it  was 
impossible  for  her  afterwards  to  recede.  At  Sparta  as  well 
SB  at  Athens,  the  messengers  of  the  Great  King  were  put 
to  death* — a  proceeding  which  it  is  difficidt  to  explain, 
except  on  the  assumption  that  attempts  on  their  part  were 
discovered  at  corrupting  the  citizens.  However  decisively 
the  moderate  party  opposed  the  daring  measures  of  Cleo- 
menes— at  their  head  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Aristo,  of  the 
house  of  the  Proclidro,  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes,  and  his 
open  adversary  f — ^yet,  supported  by  a 'powerful  party, 
Cleomenes'  views  proved  victorious.  He  had  acquired  new 
miiitaiy  glory  in  Argos  (vol,  i,  p.  399) ;  he  had  successfully 
overcome  all  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries  which  followed 
upon  this  campaign ;  and  he  naturally  regarded  the  humili- 
ation of  the  .^ginetans,  whom  fear  alone  had  induced  to 
serve  ^;fiinst  Argos,  as  the  natural  consummation  of  his 
last  warlike  achievements. 

Cleomenes  repaired  to  JSgina  in  person,  confiding  in 

S'On  tho  dpiith  of  the  Poraiflti  MnbBSEadoi-a,  of.  Horod.  vii.   lS3j  ef. 
Kivohilff  (Tei-EV  die  Ab/.isBmijs!e!l  iLa  Heriidol.  Ons-.hichsiterks,  p.  24, 
t  On  Cleomeiios  ujid  Dcnucat-.s,  8ce  r.l  i.  p.  4!3. 
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tte  imprBmion  ii»  p«rsoiiiiUty  and  dignity  would  crcite. 
But  the  jEginetaus  were  sufaciently  astute  to  declme 
entering  upon  tlie  real  question  at  issue.  They  questioned 
H3  autliority  tor  acting,  and,  being  well  acquamtrf  witk 
the  diisensions  prevailing  at  Sparta,  they  demanded  the 
prfsenoe  of  both  kings  in  a  mission  of  such  rmportance. 
Cleomenes  was  momentarily  without  the  power  necessary 
for  taking  summary  action.  He  returned  home,  but  with 
the  firm  determination  of  carrymg  through  his  will  at  any 
price:  and  for  this  purpose  the  fall  of  his  colleague  was 
the  neceisary  condition.  He  accordingly  combined  inth 
LcotychidsB,  the  relative  and  bitterest .  enemy  of  Dema, 
ratus ;  and  they  succeeded  in  representing  the  nght  of  the 
latter  to  the  throne  as  doubtful.  The  Delphic  priesthood 
wasgainsd  over  by  the  gold  of  Cleomenc.;  the  Pytha 
declared  Dematatus  a  bastard  son  of  Aristo,  and  he  was 
deposed.  Though  the  people,  who  remained  attached  t» 
him,  had  elected  him  to  a  public  office,  this  prince,  with 
the  mjury  he  had  suffered  rankling  in  his  heart  secretly 
quitted  his  native  city,  and  as  a  tiigitive, 
^lua"'  "™'"  Puisued  hy  the  authorities,  fied  through 
OMiiy.  1  or  Ells  to  Zacynthus,  and  thence  to  Asia  into 
!.  (»  0. «!-!.)  ^^^  g„„y',  camp.  Meanwhile  in  Sparta 
his  place  was  occupied  by  Leotychides,  the  head  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Proclydai. 

Cleomenes  fancied  himself  arrived  at  the 
EbII  of  goal  of  his  desires,  for  his  new  colleague 

cioomeoos.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^  matters  to  follow 

his  lead.  He  returned  in  triumph  accompanied  by  Leoty- 
chides, among  the  «gmetan.,  m  order  to  chastise  them 
for  their  secession  in  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnssian  mnfederation.  Ten  members  of  the  wealthiest 
and  noblest  families  were  taken  as  hostages,  and,  instead 
of  bemg  brought  to  Sparta,  entrusted  l»  the  care  of  the 
Athcnuins.  This  was  a  new  act  of  arbitrary  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  the  keenest  personal  revenge 
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which  it  was  in  his  power  to  wreak  upon  the  - 
It  was,  however,  only  for  a  short  time  that  he  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  which  be  had  obtained,  for  it  became  known 
what  meajK  he  had  employed  for  his  selfish  ends.  Cleo- 
menes  became  a  fiigitivo.  He  went  to  Thessaly,  in  order 
to  stir  up  an  agitation  there,  by  means  of  which  he  sought 
to  satisfy  hie  ambition..  We  next  find  him  in  the  midst  of 
Arcadia.  In  the  Aroanian  mountains,  where  the  waters 
of  the  Styx  drip  down  from  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock, 
near  Konacris,  a  sacred  place  of  federal  meetings,  he  con- 
voked the  heads  of  the  neighboring  communities,  repre- 
sented to  them  the  mdignity  of  their  position  towards  the 
Spartans,  and  endeavored  to  form  a  party  here,  in  order 
to  avenge  himself  upon  his  own  native  city.  In  Sparta 
these  intrigues  excited  extreme  anxiety ;  for,  after  the 
open  nipturo  with  Persia,  nothing  more  dangerous  could 
happen  than  the  secrasion  of  the  Arcadian  cantons. 
Accordbgly  we  find  Cleomenes  recalled  and  reinstated  in 
all  his  honors :  but  as  what  manner  of  man  does  he 
return  home?  Bmtahzed  by  his  restless  wanderings, 
distracted  by  evil  passions  and  the  torments  of  an  un- 
satisfied ambition,  burdened  with  the  load  of  his  guilt, 
and  spiritually  and  physically  ruined  by  si 
This  state  of  mind  ended  in  raving  ] 
necessary  to  bind  the  Spartan  king,  and  set  his  own  helots 
as  guards  over  him,  till  at  last  he  died  the  most  awfiil  of 
deaths  from  his  own  hand. 

Such  is  Herodotus'  narrative  of  the  end  of  this  re- 
markable man,  whose  naturally  grand  cliaracter  had  de- 
generated into  criminal  selfishn^s  and  indomitable  fero- 
city. No  doubt  was  cast  on  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  in  which  all  recognized  the  working  of  a  divine 
judgment.  The  cause  of  the  latter  the  Athenians  found 
in  the  desolation  of  the  domain  of  the  temple  ^t  Eleusis, 
of  which  Cleomenes  had  been  guilty  during  his  campaign 
in  Attica ;  the  Argives  assigned  as  its  reason  the  slaughter 
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of  tlieir  countrymen  who  had  fied  to  the  protection  of 
Here ;  while  the  majority  of  Hellenes  thought  the  brihiag 
of  the  Pythia  his  greatest  sin  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
divine  judgment  which  filled  the  whole  Greelc  world  with 
horror. 

After  the  death  of  Cleoinenee  Sparta  endeavored  to 
return  to  a  gentler  course,  and  to  make  up  for  the  violent 
measures  of  Cleomenes  by  conciliatory  measures.  The 
wrong  done  to  the  ^ginetans  was  openly  acknowledged. 
The  Spartan  king,"  Leotychides  himself,  as  a  participator 
in  the  guilt  of  Cleomenes,  was  delivered  up  to  them.  The 
.^Iginetana  sent  him  to  Athens,  in  order  through  him  to 
obtain  the  return  of  the  hostages ;  but  the  Athenians  were 
careful  not  to  listen  to  this  notion,  or  good-humoredly  to 
eacrifiee  the  advantage  which  a  rare  accident  had  played 
into  their  hands.  As  long  as  the  Athenians  had  in  their 
power  the  men  of  iEgina,  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
leaders  of  the  Median  party,  the  .^ginetans  were  hindered 
in  the  pui-suance  of  their  political  measures,  and  unable 
to  support  the  enemies  of  Athens  as  openly  and  vigorously 
as  the  latter  had  doubtless  expected.* 

Meanwhile  the  armaments  of  the  Per- 
Dwb'^aEd  Attft^  sians,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  great 
pheniBe.  01,  enci-gy  during 'the  year  01.  Ixxii.  2  (b.  c. 
i9fl!)  '  "'  491),  were  complete.  Six  hundred  ti-iremes 
assembled  on  the  Cicilian  coast,  and  the 
large  vessels  of  transport  were  ready  to  receive  men  and 
horee.  Artaphernes,  the  son  of  the  satrap  at  Sardes,  who 
had  collected  a  considerable  armed  force  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  Datis  the  Mede,  who  had  done  the  same  in  the  upper 
provinces,  received  the  joint  supreme  command.  Datis 
■was  the  elder  and  the  superior  in  rank  of  the  pair.  Aftsr 
they  had  received  the  final  orders  of  the  Great  King  at 
Susa,  which  enjoined  them  above  all  to  take  measures  for 
the  castigation  of  Eretria  and  Athens,  to  subject  the  re- 
s' Seo  Noto  SXTir.  Apppoais. 
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calcitrant  island  states,  and  to  reinstate  the  PisistratidES, 
ttey  set  sail  in  the  spring  of  01.  Ixxii.  2  (b.  c.  490).  As 
to  the  total  numbers  of  the  troops  on  board,  the  lowest  es- 
timate states  them  at  100,000  mfantry  and  10,000  horse- 
men.* Rowers  and  sailors  might  be  employed  as  lights 
armed  troops. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Issus  Iq  a  westerly  di- 
reetioa,  and  then  along  the  coast  of  Caria  and  Ionia,  as  if 
it  were  again  about  to  steer  towards  the  Hellespont.  But 
in  the  offing  of  Samos  it  changed  its  course  and  sailed 
upon  Naxos,  the  first  object  of  vengeance:  for  the  bold 
islanders  had  disdained  to  avert  the  evils  of  war  by  sub- 
mission. The  city  with  all  its  sanctuaries  „  ,  „  „ 
was  burnt  to  the  groimd,  and  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  not  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains 
were  enslaved.  After  the  first  report  of  victory  had  been 
sent  from  here  to  Susa,  the  fleet  continued 
its  course,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  j^J^^  ersiana  at 
Delos.  But  here  it  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  hostile  force  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  grand 
act  of  homage  was  performed  to  the  divinities  of  the 
island,  accompanied  by  a  gorgeous  sacrifice.  All  the 
world  was  to  perceive  that  the  Persian  3dng  had  no 
thought  of  despoiling  the  Hellenic  national  divinities  of 
their  honors  ;  the  ancient  festivals  uniting  the  two  shores 
were  to  be  restored  with  new  splendor.  Thus  the  Persians 
signified  their  entrance  into  the  sea  of  the  Cyclades  by  two 
effective  examples  of  severity  and  of  mildness,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  took  with  them  from  all  the  surrounding 
islands  vessels,  crews,  hostages,  and  supplies.  They  then 
sailed  in  the  direction  of  the  two  towering  summits  of 

*  Herodotus  ia  oantioua  enough  to  abstain  from  giving  anj  numbars. 
The  great  differenoa  between  the  sUtcmonts  of  the  other  authors  shows 
that  no  fised  tradition  existed.  The  numljers  gi7en  in  the  text  ate  those 
of   Comelius  Nepos  in   his  Life  of    Miltiades,  seemingly  taken    from 
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Mount  Ocha  on  Eubfca.  Carystus,  situate 
and  on  iLnbiea.  ^^  ^^^  immediate  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
with  a  harbor  protected  by  banks  of  rock,  had  to  be  taken 
by  force,  in  order  that  the  fleet,  without  leaving  any  ene- 
mies in  its  rear,  might  enf«r  the  Euripus  and  approach  its 
final  goal. 

Eretria  and  Athens  were  united,  in  an  offensive  and 
defensive  aUience.  The  Eretrians  had  entrusted  their 
treasures  to  the  care  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Attic  citi- 
zens who  dwelt  in  Chaleis  (vol.  i.  p.  419)  dwelt  together 
■with  those  of  Eretria.  But  when,  in  the  plain  by  the 
coast,  the  Persian  forces  unfolded  themselves,  all  resistance 
in  the  open  field  seemed  imp^sible.  The  Attic  allies  took 
tiieir  departure,  while  the  citizens  retii-ed  behind  their 
fortifications.  For  six  days  the  attempt  to  storm  the  walls 
was  repeated  in  vain,  and  heaps  of  slain  surrounded  the 
brave  city,  when  an  eaeier  mode  of  capture  ofiered  itsel£ 
The  Persians  found  friends  among  the  upper  classes  of  the 
community.  Treason  opened  the  gates.  And  thus  the 
second  city  also,  which  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  had 
been  enjoined  to  destroy,  was,  after  a  brief  delay,  convert- 
ed into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  its  citizens  reduced  to  slavery. 
Wherefore,  the  Persians  might  ask  themselves,  should  they 
not  meet  with  equal  success  in  the  case  of  the  third  city, 
whose  shores  lay  close  opposite? 

The  Persians  naturally  inquired  for  the 
'  ^""b  u*"'''""'  nearest  point  suitable  for  landing,  and  were 
qui  a  ffia.  ^^  ^^  mcans.  inclined  to  circumnavigate 
with  thdr  over-laden  vessels  the  long  and  rocky  coast-line 
of  the  Attic  peninsula.  On  the  opposite  side  there  existed 
all  requisite  facilities  for  landing,  and  no  danger,  particu- 
larly for  the  unshipping  of  the  cavalry.  On.  the  opposite 
side  the  Persians  at  last  once  more  beheld  fresh  meadow- 
lands,  where  their  horses  might  graze.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  have  been  urged  as  the  more  reasonable  coiirse  to 
make  an  immediate  advance  upon  Athens,  in  order  that 
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the  first  battle  might  decide  the  whole  campaign.  No  one, 
however,  appears  to  have  thought  of  an  open  battle  far 
away  from  Athens ;  and  all  further  doubta  were  at  an  end 
when  Hippias  stated  that  the  coast-plain  opposite  wae  the 
moat  favorable  locality  in  the  whole  of  Attica  for  the 
employment  of  cavalry.  He  declared  that  the  army  might 
thence  advance  by  easy  roads  upon  the  capital,  which 
roada  would  lie  straight  through  the  districts  of  the  Dia- 
criaus,  who  from  ancient  times  were  well  affected  towards 
the  house  of  Pisistratus  (vol.  i.  p.  371) ;  nor  would  an 
acceasion  of  forces  and  support  of  all  kinds  be  wanting 
here,  while  the  Athenians  were  cut  off  from  receiving 
supplies  from  Eubcea.  These  considerations  settled  the 
question ;  the  Persians  quitted  the  smoking  ruins  of  Eretria 
and  in  a  few  hours  crossed  in  calm  water  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  channel,  where  the  broad  and  verdant  plains 
of  Marathon  opened  before  them  and  received  them  in 
its  circular  bay.* 

Though  country  and  coast  had  remained 
the  same  since  Hippias'  departure  fixim  gt^t^j^^en"  ^' 
Athena,  ahe  had  hereelf  meanwhile  become 
another  city.  There  no  longer  existed  any  Parali  and 
Diacrians,  as  the  son  of  Pisistratus  imagined.  During 
the  years  of  the  stru^le  for  freedom,  and  of  the  ardent 
strife  s^ainst  the  envious  jealousy  of  the  neighboring 
states,  city  and  countiy  had  been  blended  into  one,  and 
both  had  no  other  centre  than  the  market-place  and  coun- 
cil-house of  Athens.  There  was  no  lack  of  parties ;  but 
nowhere  was  the  idea  of  betraying  the  common  country 
allowed  to  make  itself  hearfl,  since  the  tendencies  of  all 
the  better  kind  of  citizens  united  in  the  point  of  a  high- 
hearted patriotism.  Above  all,  no  doubt  existed  as  to 
what  was  not  admi^ble,  viz.,  any  retrogression,  any  sub- 

«  Oh  CarjstuB  of.  Herod,  ti.  99.  Eretria:  Herod,  ri.  lOO.  The  quaa- 
tioQ  as  to  tbo  motives  for  landing  at  Muratbon  ie  trciLted.  after  Leake  and 
Finlay,  hj  Viator  Camfe  di  pug-ia  MararJmn.  ISil,  y.  23. 
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mission  to  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  any  unworthy  con- 
cessions ;  all  were  ready  for  sacrifices  and  efforts,  and  felt 
that  now  more  than  ever  was  the  time  for  united  action, 
■wherefore  all  were  willing  to  put  full  confidence  in  the 
men  who  had  proved  themselves  the  best  and  foremost  in 
public  life.  Happily  for  Athens,  there  was  no  lack  of 
citizens  who,  at  this  period  of  imminent  dangers,  deserved 
the  trust  of  their  fellows. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Tyrants,  as  the 
ancient  writers  relate,  two  boys  had  grown  up 
together,  the  sons  of  Lysimachus  and  of  Neocles ;  both 
becoming,  from  an  early  period  in  their  lives,  by  the  great 
promise  of  their  natural  gifts,  objects  of  a  general  attention, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  from  jearto 
year  a  more  marked  difference  manifested  itself  between 
the  two.  The  son  of  Lysimachus  was  Aristides.  Ho  was 
i  by  a  lively  sense  of  order  and  right,  a  tender 

;p  moral  abhorrence  of  all  illegal  pro- 
ceedings, and  an  inborn  hatred  against  all  untruth  and 
dishonesty.  His  early  manhood  coincided  with  the  fair 
spring-time  of  Attic  popular  liberty,  in  the  foundation  of 
which  he  already  took  an  active  part  as  the  friend  of 
Clisthenes ;  nor  baa  any  man  ever  possessed  a  deeper  and 
more  lively  comprehension  of  the  mission  of  Athens— the 
union  of  free  mental  progress  with  the  discipline  of  the 
law.  Simple,  pui-e,  and  sincere  of  heart  as  Ai-istides  was, 
he,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  without  any  personal 
wish  of  his  own,  acquired  both  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  an  influence  upon  it ;  in  liim  bis  fellow-citiiens  beheld 
and  loved  the  model  of  a  yoiftig  Athenian,  and  knew  that 
all  bis  wishes  were  for  Athens,  and  none  for  hunself. 

Theroistocl^,  the  son  of  Nsocles,  was  a 
few  years  younger  than  Aristides.     By  na- 
ture Theraistoeles  possessed  a  passionate  temperament, 
which  rendered  a  peaceable  and  harmonious  development 
impossible;   bis  vehement  and  self-willed  disposition  I'e- 
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dated  all  guidance  by  otlier  haads ;  his  desires  shot  up 
untamed,  aud  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  there 
was  more  to  be  hoped  or  to  be  feared  from  Mm.  By  the 
fiither's  side  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic  race  of  the  Ly- 
comidse;  he  was  not,  however,  of  pure  Attic  blood,  but 
the  son  of  a  foreign  mother,  a  Thracian  or  Caxrian,  for 
which  reason  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Athenian  youth  in  the  palieatraj  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Lyceum,  This  blemish  of  bu'th,  how- 
ever, only  contributed  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  pride  in 
the  boy,  who  was  anxious  to  owe  all  the  mo 
distinction.  For  this  nature  had  qualified  him  b 
combination  of  gifts,  for  in  clearness  of  1 
powers,  in  vividness  of  intelligence,  in  rapidity  and  happi- 
ness of  judgment,  in  wit  and  presence  of  mind,  he  was  su- 
perior to  all  his  fellows  in  aga  Even  as  a  boy  he  mani- 
fested a  maturity  of  mind  aud  a  seif-consciousnesa  beyond 
his  yeara ;  he  had  early  accustomed  himself  to  concentrate 
all  his  powers  upon  particular  objects,  and  while  the 
others  were  at  play,  he  sought  opportunities  of  treating 
questions  happening  to  fell  under  discussion  with  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  a  forensic  a£lvoca,te  and  public  speaker. 
In  the  matter  of  instruction  he  displayed  small  zeal  for 
poetry  and  music,  but  all  the  greater  interest  in  all  the 
arts  which  promised  him  a  peraonal  influence  over  lis 
fellow-eitizens.  Fully  aware  of  his  superior  powers,  he 
early  habituated  himself  to  asserting  them  with  audacious 
self-consciouaness,  and  undertakings  of  a  nature  to  terrify 
aU  others  by  their  diifictdty  only  exorcised  a  proportion- 
ately intense  attraction  upon  his  mind,  inexhaustible  in  the 
suggration  of  plans  and  the  iuvendon  of  schemes,* 

A  vast  theatre  of  action  had  been  opened  ^^^  poutiool 
to  the  rising  generation  of  Attica,  to  which  parties  at  Athens. 
Aristidea  and  Themietoclea  belonged — a  free 

9  See  Note  XXIV.,  Appendix. 
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field  for  labors  in  the  public  interest.     For  since  there  no 
.  longer  existed    any  families    possessing  a 

hereditary  right  to  dominion  and  political 
influence,  it  was  necessary  that  the  civic  community  of 
Athens  should  itself  offer  a  supply  of  the  men  whom  she 
needed  in  order  to  perform  her  lofty  and  difficult  mission; 
men  whose  superior  intelligence  made  clear  to  them  the 
situation  of  affairs,  and  enabled  them  to  establish  the  true 
points  of  view  for  carrying  on  the  administration  of  the 
state,  so  as  to  perfect  the  structure  of  the  constitution  at 
home,  and  to  secure  the  independence  and  power  of  the 
city  abroad.  Kor  was  there  any  lack  of  opportunities  for 
attaining  to  persona!  distinction.  Speech  was  free.  Every 
Athenian  might  step  forward  among  the  assembled  citizens 
in  order  to  assert  his  opinion  and  obtain  a  sensible  influ- 
ence. Such  an  influence,  at  all  events  of  a  permanent 
kind,  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  most  gifted  and  elo- 
quent individuals  to  acquire,  as  long  as  each  remained 
single  and  unsupported.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for 
them  to  combine  with  others  whom  they  found  ready  to 
enter  into  their  ideas.  Tlius  associations  were  formed,  at 
first  of  limited,  then  of  wider  numbers,  the  members  of 
which  undertook  the  obligation  of  representing  particular 
political  tendencies,  of  supporting  one  another  by  means 
of  action  on  a  common  plan,  and  of  guiding  the  counsels 
of  the  civic  body.  These  were  the  political  clubs  or  iTeice- 
ries,  whose  operations  hencefortli  essentially  determined 
the  history  of  the  state,  after  the  ancient  parties,  based 
upon  the  differences  of  locality  and  habits  of  life,  had  lost 
their  significance.  Aristides  entertained  a  natural  dislike 
of  such  associations,  because  his  whole  character  so  strongly 
impelled  him  to  act  in  every  case  with  perfect  purity  and 
&eedom  from  motives  of  his  own;  he  was  afraid  of  the  con- 
flict which  might  arise  between  his  obligations  towards  his 
friends  and  the  voice  of  his  conscience.  Themis.toeIes  was 
less  timid;  he  was  ready  to  adopt  any  means  toward?  ub- 
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tainiag  power.  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  party  whose 
motto  was  "War  with  Pei-sia,"  the  party  whith  had  form- 
erly carried  the  motion  for  supporting  Ariatiigoraa,  and 
which  accounted  it  a. national  disgrace  that  Miletus  had 
been  left  to  her  fate.  But  he  recognized,  more  clearly  than 
all  the  rest,  that  Athens  was  still  far  too  weak  for  the  im- 
portant part  which  she  was  called  upon  to  play;  and  tliat 
she  above  all  needed  two  things — a  navy  and  a  port.* 

According  to  aa  ancient  tradition  the  bay 
of  Phalerua,  where  the  sea  penetrates  iur-  Jf''ti,a''p°^''*'°" 
thest  into  the  plain,  was  regarded  aa  the 
natural  harbor  of  the  pountry;  this  bay  might  be  with 
ease  overlooked  from  the  heights  of  the  city,  and  its  broad 
roadstead  was  well  adapted  for  peaceable  traffic.  But  if 
Athena  was  to  become  a  power  holding  sway  over  even  as 
much  aa  her  own  water  and  their  shores,  theae  open  roads 
were  inauffloient.  Places  were  wanted  where,  in  pei-fect 
security  against  any  hostile  attack,  ships  might  be  built 
and  laid  up, — harbor-ground  which  might  be  abut  off  on 
the  side  of  the  sea.  Themistocles  pointed  out  to  the  Athe- 
nians how  this  want  had  been  anticipated  by  Nature  her- 
self 

To  the  west  of  the  Phalei-us  juts  out  a  peninsula,  united 
with  the  main  land  by  an  accretion  of  marshy  ground. 
Its  heart  is  the  height,  precipitous  on  every  side,  of  Muny- 
chia,  on  the  flat  summit  of  which  stood  an  ancient  sanctu- 
ary of  Artemis.  From  this  height  the  rocky  ground 
stretches  out  into  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  jagged  leaf; 
and  forms  three  natural  liarbor-baya,  accessible  from  with- 
out only  through  narrow  inlets.  Thus  Nature  herself  had 
with  incomparably  greater  completeness  prepared  for  the 
Athenians  the  very  requisite  which  the  Corinthians,  Sami- 
ana,  and  ^ginetans  were  forced  to  obtain  for  themselves 
by  dint  of  much  labor  and  at  a  vaet  expense,  and  which  ■ 

«  On  the  power  of  tha  Hetsries  in  Attio  politioa,  ef.  vol.  i.  pp.  370, 
400.     H.  BUttner,  GescUthte  dsr  paUliachen  Betairieo  in  Athm,  p.  21. 
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they  moreover  found  it  necessary  to  be  constantly  repair- 
ing: viz.  a  group  of  three  closed  harbors  of  war  at  tbo 
base  of  a  commanding  height,  which  offered  a  free  view 
of  the  sea.  The  whole  peninsula  was  called  the  Piraicus* 
To  Themistocles  belonged  the  merit  of  the  first  discov- 
ery of  this  natural  formation,  which  every  Athenian  had 
daily  before  his  eyes ;  in  other  words,  of  the  recognition  of 
ita  importance  for  Athens.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
If  the  foundations  of  a  naval  power  were  to  be  laid, 
it  was  necessary  to  wall  in  the  peninsula.  Themis- 
tocles would  have  preferred  to  move  all  Athens  to 
the  Pirseeus,  transferring  the  Aci;opolis  to  the  height  of 
Munychia ;  but  since  this  was  impossible,  it  remained  to 
found  a  new  city,  an  Athens  of  the  sea.  This  was  an  im- 
mense undertaking,  but  at  the  same  time  an  indispensable 
one,  if  Athens  was  to  become  a  naval  power. 

After  Themistocles  bad  familiarized  the  cit- 
Arohonship  of  j^.^^  ^^.]^  j^jg  ideas,  he  commenced  opera- 
01.  kxi.  4.  (B.  tlons  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles.  He  be- 
"'  *^^'^  came  a  candidate,  for  the  year  01.  Lsxi.  4, 

(B.  C.  493),  for  the  office  of  the  first  archon,  and  as  the  lot 
decided  in  his  fevor,  employed  his  ofiicial  position  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  his  plan  into  execution.  On  his  mo- 
tion, the  council  and  assembly  of  the  citizens  resolved 
npoQ  the  foundation  of  the  port  of  Pirseeus.  It  was  the 
same  year  in  which  the  friend  and  feUow-partizan  of 
Themiatocl^,  Phryniehus,  brought  the  "  Fall  of  Miletus  " 
on  the  stage  before  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  (p.  217),  in 
order  to  remind  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  results  of  their 
cowardly  irresolution.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
the  preparatory  steps  were  taken  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  enormous  work;  the  measurings  were  effected, 
materials  brought  in,  and  the  nece^ary  supply  of  labor 
obts«ned.t 

eSceNoleXXV.    Appendix, 
■  t  Aa  to  Phryflichus  aad  Themistoclea,  see   Bernhardj,   QescTi.  d.  (Jr. 
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ThL  -v^  oik  itself  was  commenced  in  the  fol- 


lowing ye^r.  In  all  probability  the  erection  ^gj  j* 
of  new  nwal  docks  and  the  more  active 
constiuttion  of  ships  were  taken  in  hand  at  the  same  time ; 
fot  ^nthin  the  next  three  years  we  find  the  numbers  of 
the  Attic  squadron  increased  from  fifty  to  seventy  vessels. 
In  01.  Isxli.  2,  a  bronze  figure  of  Hermes  was  erected  in 
the  market  in  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the  port  and 
city,  in  order  to  mark  the  new  epoch  therewith  com- 
mencing for  Athens  in  a  commercial  and  social  point  of 
■view.  But  the  further  execution  of  the  resolutions  which 
belong  to  the  important  archonship  of  Themistocles  was 
inteiTupted  by  the  events  which  accompanied  the  new 
Persian  armament,  and  which  turned  all  thoughts  towards 
the  danger  of  the  moment.* 

In  this  matter  Themiatocles  again  decisively  influenced 
the  resolutions  of  the  civic  assembly.  It  was  he  who 
raised  the  national  standard,  and  endeavored  to  constitute 
what  was  in  the  first  instance  a  purely  Attic  cause— that 
of  the  Hellenic  nation.  ,  Accordingly  he  moved  that  the 
interpreter  who  accompanied  the  embassy  of  Darius  should 
be  sentenced  to  death,  because  he  abused  the  langui^e  of. 
the  Hellenes  for  a  treasonable  purpose.  For  the  same 
reason  he  was  anxious  to  promote  an  approximation  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Athens ;  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
iEginetans  who,  at  the  moment  when  they  intended  with 
their  vessels  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  found  themselves  fet- 
tered by  their  hosteg««  at  Athens,  is  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  result  of  his  crait  in  negotiation ;  for  the 
feeling  of  personal  bitterness  entertemed  by  the  hostages 
brought  to  Athens  s^nst  Themistocles  sufficiently  proves 
that  he  must  have  been  the  main  author  of  the  accusation 

P^fnie,  li.  a  (im\  p.  IT      A  3  to  the  T'v"E  tS=  v.-«i!  dad-ffafed  by  The- 
miBWcles,  sae  PlutMoh,  Tl^mM.  o.  3.  0.  Muller  de  PhviM  Pl,<^,i»ts, 
1835.   Weleher,  A!h.  Lit.  Z'„.  18C3,  p.  229. 
a  Sec  Note  XXVI.     A]>pondi;i. 
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directed  against  their  native  city.  Througli  him  and  hia 
party  Atheua  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  national 
resistance  against  the  Persians ;  and  as  the  latter  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Europe,  the  more  tlie  bravest  and 
most  ardent  lovers  of  freedom  hastened  in  increasing  num- 
bers from  the  threa,tened  localities  to  Athens,  and  served 
to  swell  the  resources  of  that  city.* 

Among  these  arrivals  there  was  none  of 
MiUiades.  superior  importance  to  that  of  Miltiades,  the 

son  of  Cimon,  who  after  the  overthrow  of 
Ionia  had  been  forced  to  take  flight  out  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (p.  161).  It  was  do  easy  task  for  him  to  estab- 
lish a  position  at  Athens.  He  had  quitted  his  native  city 
during  the  time  of  the  Tyrants,  and  had  accordingly  not 
lived  through  the  period  of  her  internal  development,  in 
which  Aristides  and  Themistflcles  had  grown  up  into  man- 
hood; and  he  had  now  returned  at  an  advanced  age,  like  a 
stranger  into  the  city  which  had  undergone  so  vital  a  trans- 
formation. In  him  lived  unbroken  the  ancient  femily  pride 
of  the  Philaidse;  he  liad  arrived  like  a  prince  on  eliips  of 
war  of  his  own,  with  men-at-arms  in  his  own  service,  with 
ample  treasures,  and  as  the  husband  of  a  Thracian  princess. 
The  reserved  and  severe  bearing  of  a  man  who  had  been 
-  accustomed  to  almost  unlimited  rule  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  could  not  but  ofiend  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Attic 
citizens.  Moreover,  certain  rumors  had  come  to  Athena 
through  Greeks  who  liad  lived  on  tlie  Chersonnesus,  which 
caused  extreme  dissatisfaction ;  and  although  he  was  anx- 
ious to  accustom  himself  to  the  new  relations  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  to  live  as  a  citizen  among  citizens,  yet 
he  could  not  escape  from  his  adversaries,  who  were  i^ter- 
mined  to  prevent  the  house  of  the  Philtudse  fi-om  recover^ 

*  Hei^od.  viii.  82,  1,  relates  hnw,  in  the  battls  of  Sn.Iamis,  Pol.yor!tii8, 
the  son  of  Ci-iua,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  as 
a  hostage  (vi.  73),  dcrisivelj  called  out  to  Thomistoclos :  "  Eh,  Themis- 
tuelcs,  50  we  ai'e  thorough  Mcdizors  at  heart?" 
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ing  its  power.  After  he  had  with  much  difficulty  saved 
his  life,  first  from  the  Scythians  and  then  the  Phceaieians, 
he  was  now  involved  in  fresh  dangers  in  his  own  native 
city,  being  called  to  account  before  the  people  for  his  des- 
potic rule  in  Thrace. 

Miltiades  described  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Thrace, 
in  order  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  asserted  the  claims  of 
Lis  services  to  Athens.  He  had  converted  the  fertile  pe- 
ninsula on  the  Hellespont,  with  its  numerous  towns,  where 
his  uncle  and  brother  had  held  independent  sway,  out  of  a 
family  domain  into  national  property.  From  this  basis  he 
had  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt  conquered  the  lai'ge 
and  important  island  of  the  Lemnians  for  Athens ;  he  could 
point  to  the  fact  of  his  having  fii-st  among  all  the  Hellenes 
asserted  himself  as  the  open  enemy  of  Darius,  aud  of  having 
alrady  on  the  Danube,  brought  the  national  enemy 
of  the  Hellenes  to  the  brink  of  destruction  (p.  162).  The 
deeds  of  Miltiades  oifered  so  loud  a  testimony  in  his  fevor, 
that  the  people  could  not  but  appreciate  his  value.  As 
yet,  when  in  Greece,  the  mere  name  of  the  Persians  waa 
mentioned,  all  men  trembled.  How  could  the  Athenians 
consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  man  who 
was  a  commander  of  proved  merit,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Persian  army,  and  whose  entire  past  constituted  a 
guarantee  against  his  ever  entertaining  any  thoughts. of 
negotiation,  either  with  the  Pisistratidse  or  with  the  Per- 
sians? Miltiades  was  acquitted;  his  enemies  retired,  and 
had  even  to  witness  how  the  civic  assembly,  at  the  elections 
of  generals,  for  the  third  year  of  the  72d  Olympiad,  which 
commenced  with  the  new  moon  after  the 
summer  solstice  on  July  27th,  490  B.C.,  '  *  '  ■ 
chose  Miltiades  as  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  city,  to- 
gether with  Aristides. 

Scarcely  had  the  generals  entered  upon  their  office,  when 
the  Attic  citizens  came  across  in  their  flight  from  Chalcis. 
In  their  rear  glowed  the  light  of  the  iires  in  Eretria ;  events 
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approached  their  crL-iis.     A  messenger   of 
PBi^siana.  March    State  was  despatched  to  Sparta,  in  order  to 


oftheAttemana  ^  f^j.  gpeedv  assistance,  but  the  answer 
was  not  waited  for.  As  early  as  the  first 
days  of  the  next  month  (end  of  August)  the  people,  on 
the  motion  of  its  generals,  resolved  to  order  the  levy  of  the 
citizens  to  march  out.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  leave 
the  city  utterly  defenceless  at  such  a  time.  Accordingly 
not  more  than  9,000  flilly-armed  citizens  followed  the  gen- 
erals ;  they  were  accompanied  by  their  slaves,  who  sei-ved 
as  their  shield-bearers,  and  might  take  part  in  the  battle 
as  light-armed  troops.*  "Without  any  settled  plan  of  opera- 
tions they  marched  towards  the  menaced  side  of  the  coun- 
try ;  all  further  plans  would  have  to  be  determined  upon  in 
the  camp  itself,  and  circumstances  must  decide  the  course 
of  action.  Miltiades  had  marched  out  to  give  battle,  and 
in  bis  eyes  nothing  seemed  so  dangerous  as  a  retreat  upon 
the  city.  The  state  of  feeling  in  the  army  was  excellent, 
and  the  levies  of  all  tho  ten  tribes  were  moved  by  one 
spirit.  Not  so  the  city  people;  and  it  was  easy  to  antici- 
pate, that  the  sufferings  of  a  siege  would  ^ve  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  influence  to  a  traitorous  party  at  Athen'i, 
as  they  had  in  Eretria.  Hence,  Miitiades  was  in  favor  of 
^ving  battle  at  Marathon,  But  even  in  the  generals'  tent 
The  Connoii  ot  t^^  opinion^  wer©  divided.  Four  voices 
iVar  at  Mara-  supported,  and  fivc  opposed  Miltiades.  As 
'*""'"  yet  the  deciding  vM  was  wanting,  that  of 

the  polemareh,  i.  e.,  of  the  third  among  the  nine  archons 
who,  in  earlier  times,  had  been  tbe  actual  commander-in- 
chief,  but  at  present  only  retained  a  vote  in  the  council  of 

»  Nine"  hnnflred  out  ot  each  tribe  seems  1o  ba  tho  moat  aficurate  etnte- 
niBiit.  Cf.  SnLd.  v.  ■hn(a,.  •■  Not  qnite  ten  thonsflna  "  (Pans.  Iv.  35,  5), 
and  of.  s.  20,  2,  where  onlj  9,000  are  taken  aa  the  niiniber,  inoluding  the 
old  people  and  slaves.  Comeliua  Nspoe,  MilHad.,  reclionB  10,000,  inolu- 
sive  of  the  Platffiana.  Cf.  Bicokh,  P«ii.  £^.  □/■  Ji*.  i.  343  [Eng.  TranB.]. 
Justin  ii.  9,  reckons  10,000,  exolusively  of  the  PlatfoanB. 
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war  among  the  elected  general'*,  togefhei  with  the  privilege 
of  commanding  the  right  wing  ■nhere  had  formerly  been 
the  place  of  the  king.  The  poIemarUi  of  the  present  year  . 
was  Callimachus  of  Aphidna,  a  braie  and  high 'spiiited 
man.  At  last  hia  voice  also  waa  oli  uiUL-d  m  lj,\or  of  giv- 
ing battle;  and  now  all  recognized  in  Miltiades,  the  man 
who  was  alone  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion;  so 
that,  OQ  the  motion  of  Aristides,  all  his  eol- 

,        '  ■         3  ^L    ■       1    ■        ^  ^   ■  Miltiadea  re- 

leagues  resigned  their  clann  to  a  parfcicipa-  ceives  the  eon- 
tion  in  the  supi-eme  command,  which  was  *'o^™^  ^j '"^'"' 
usually  assumed  by  each  in  daily  rotation. 
Thus  Miltiades,  who  was  accustomed  to  command,  had  now 
found  his  proper  place,  and  one  strong  will  guided  the 
army.  Slight  expectation  remained  of  extraneous  help; 
but  all  the  more  welcome  was  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
a  thousand  Platteans,  who,  by  this  act  of  voluntary  acces- 
sion in  the  hour  of  the  highest  danger  wished  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  their  association  with  Athens.  (Vol, 
i.  pp.  415,  416). 

Miltiades  surveyed  the  plain  with  the  eye  of  an  expe- 
rienced commander.  The  locality  was  by  no  means  so 
favorable  to  the  Persians  as  it  appeared.  It  is  indeed  a. 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  for  a  distance  of  full 
two  hours'  march  stretches  along  the  sea,  in  the  direction 
from  south  to  north-east,  divided  into  two  halves  by  a 
mountain  torrent,  which  ri^es  down  the  Pent«!ic  range. 
The  southern  division  is  bounded  by  the  spurs  of  ErUessus 
(Pentelicon),  which  jut  out  close  upon  the  sea ;  and  a 
broad  road  leads  between  sea  and  promontory  straight 
towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Athens.  This  was 
the  i-oad  along  which  Hippias  intended  to  guide  the 
Persians.  The  other  half  of  the  plain,  falling  off  towards 
Athens,  is  sun-ounded  by  the  rude  mountain-ranges  of  the 
Diacria,  which  extend  as  fer  as  the  coast,  and  by  means  of 
a  long  promontory,  Cynosura  by  name,  enclose  the 
circular  bay  of  the  harbor,     The  breadth  of  the  cham- 
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paigE  which  had  attracted  the  Persians  is,  however,  partly 
deceptive  in  its  appearance ;  for  along  its  border,  where 
the  waters  have  no  means  of  efflux,  pirticulaily  on  the 
north-east  side,  stretch  considerable  tracts  of  morass,  the 
green  surfece  of  which  deceives  the  ej  e 

As  to  the  choice  of  his  position  Miltiides 
or'ba^tiT  ''"^™  could  not  be  in  doubt ;  it  behooved  him  to 
cover  the  main  road  to  Athens  He  stood 
by  the  heights  of  the  Pentelic  range  above  the  Hencleum, 
over  whose  sacred  boundaries  he  kept  gu^rd  with  a  view 
commanding  the  plain  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  length. 
He  was  thus  able  to  watch  every  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  being  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  protected 
against  attacks  by  the  rough  base  of  the  rocky  heights, 
and  by  entrenchments  which  he  had  thrown  up,  and  de- 
riving the  necessaoy  supply  of  water  from  springs  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  flow  into  the  morasses  near  the  Hera^ 
cleum.  For  nine  days  the  armies  stood  opposite  one  an- 
other without  moviug ;  the  Athenians  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  aspect  of  the  Persians,  who  for  their  part 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  the  Attic  levi^  merely 
intended  to  cover  the  pass  on  the  coast,  and  who  aecord- 
ingiy  deemed  themselves  perfectly  secure  in  their  com- 
mand of  the  plain  and  coast.  On  the  morning  of  tlie 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  Metagitnion  (September 
12th),  when  the  supreme  command  according  to  the  origi- 
nal order  of  succession  fell  to  Miltiades,  he  ordered  the 
army  to  draw  itself  up  according  to  the  ten  tribes.  The 
tribe  of  the  Mantis,  to  which  Callimachus  belonged,  occu- 
pied the  first  place,  i.  e.,  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing 
which  stood  on  the  side  of  the  sea ;  upon  it  followed  the 
other  nine  in  an  order  appointed  by  lot ;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  leii  wing  stood  the  Platffians,  who  had  joined  the 
army  from  the  direction  of  Cephisia.  The  front  was 
drawn  up  in  a  line  equal  in  length  to  the  entire  brcatlth  of 
the  hostile  position,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
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outflanked,  and  to  make  the  Attic  force  appear  as  large  as 
possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persians.  Miltiades  strength- 
ened both  wings,  with  the  intention  of  deciding  the  battle 
principally  by  these ;  while  the  centre,  to  which  belonged 
the  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  was  probably  drawn  up  not 
more  than  three  men  deep,  the  slaves  in  some  measnre 
filling  up  the  gaps. 

The  troops  had  advanced  with  perfect 
steadiness  across  the  trenches  and  palisa-  Mara^hoHlstpt. 
dings  of  their  camp,  as  they  had  doubtless  i2ih.  (b.o.jso). 
abWly  done  on  previous  days.  But  as 
soon  as  they  had  approached  the  enemy  within  a  distance 
of  5,000  feet  they  changed  their  march  to  a  double-quick 
pace,  which  gradually  rose  to  the  rapidity  of  a  charge, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  raised  the  war^sry  with  a  loud 
voice.  When  the  Persians  saw  these  men  rushing  down 
from  the  heights,  they  thought  they  beheld  madmen  ;  they 
quickly  placed  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  but  before 
they  had  time  for  an  orderly  discharge  of  arrows  the 
Athenians  were  upon  them,  ready  in  their  excitement  to 
begin  a  closer  contest,  man  against  man  in  hand-to-hand 
fight,  which  is  decided  by  personal  courage  and  gj-mnastic 
agility,  by  the  momentum  of  heavy-armed  warriors,  and 
by  the  use  of  lance  and  sword.  Thus  the  well-managed 
and  bold  attack  of  tlie  Athenians  had  succeeded  in  biing- 
ing  into  play  the  whole  capability  of  victory  which  be- 
longed to  the  Athenians.  Yet  the  result  was  not  generally 
successful.  The  enemy's  centre  stood  firm:  here  were 
massed  the  chosen  troops  of  the  army,  the  Persians  and 
Sacte;  here  the  struggle  was  hottest  and  the  danger 
supreme ;  nay,  the  thin  ranks  of  the  Attic  citizens,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  fought  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  as.  well 
as  the  slaves  in  their  rear,  were  irresistibly  driven  back  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  far  away  from  the 
coast  into  the  interior  of  the  plain.  But  meanwhile  both 
wings  had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  enemy ;  and  after 
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they  had  effected  a  yictorious  advance,  the  one  oa  the  way 
to'  Khamuus,  the  other  towards  the  coast,  Miltiades,  who 
had  foreseen  this  event,  and  who  retained  in  his  hands  the 
entire  guidance  of  the  battle,  issued  orders  at  the  right 
moment  for  the  wings  to  return  from  the  pursuit,  and  to 
make  a  combined  attack  upon  the  Persian  centre  in  its 
rear.  Hereupon  the  rout  speedily  became  geneial,  and  in 
their  flight  the  troubles  of  the  Persians  increased ;  for,  as 
Miltiades  had  foreseen,  they  had  no  place  whither  to  re- 
treat and  where  thoy  might  re-form  in  order ;  they  were 
driven  into  the  morasses  and  there  slain  in  numbers. 
Better  was  the  fortune  of  those  who  were  able  to  reach 
the  coast  and  to  gain  the  ships  by  means  of  the  gangways 
placed  across.  Already,  during  the  hand-to-hand  fight, 
the  ships  which  anchored  at  a  greater  distance  had  been 
seen  sailing  away;  but  the  nearer  vessels  also  were  so 
rapidly  set  afloat,  and  so  efiiciently  defended  by  the  bow- 
men, that  the  Greeks  on  rushing  up  to  the  shore  were  able 
to  seize  and  capture  not  more  than  seven  ve^els  there. 
In  this  struggle  on  the  shore,  which  was  carried  on  half 
on  land  and  half  in  the  water,  with  torches,  swords,  and 
fisis,  the  brav^t  men  fell  in  the  van ;  among  them  Calli- 
machus,  to  whom  the  immortal  glory  remained  of  having 
with  his  voice  given  the  signal  for  the  fight ;  and  Cyn^ 
girus,  the  brother  of  -Eschylus,  who  sank  back  into  the 
sea  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  which  he  was  about  to  climb, 
his  hand  having  been  hewn  off  by  an  enemy. 

Reviewing  the  meagre  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients,  we  are  particularly 
struck  by  two  circumstances.  Where  was,  we  ask,  that 
cavalry  on  which  the  Persians  had  from  the  outset  of  their 
armament  founded  their  hopes  of  victory,  and  which  would 
of  itself  have  sufiiced  to  frustrate  Miltiades'  entire  plan  of 
operations?  In  none  of  the  accounts  is  the  cavalry  men- 
tioned. The  second  circumstance  which  strikes  us  as 
strange  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Persian  troops  gained 
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the  ships  and  put  out  to  sea.  It  is  incomprehensible  how 
this  operation  could  be  commenced  before  the  fighting  was 
over,  and  how  after  the  termination  of  the  battle  it  could 
be  carried  out  with  such  ease  and  success,  unless  we  assume 
the  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  the  transports,  to  have  been 
made  ready  for  sailing  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 
These  considerations  make  it  very  probable  that  the'  Per- 
sians, in  consequence  of  the  strong  position  and  entrench- 
ments of  the  Athenians,  relinquished  the  plan  of  proceeding 
to  Athens  through  the  pass  of  Marathon.  Their  very 
landing  at  Marathon  was  made  on  the  presumption  that 
they  could  advance  without  hindrance  into  the  plain  of  the 
Capital.  To  force  a  well  defended  pass,  therefbi-e,  with  a 
bloody  confiict  could  by  no  means  have  formed  a  part  of 
their  intention.  It  was  "much  more  to  their  purpose,  after 
the  cavalry  had  found  in  the  level  country  needed  refresh- 
ment, to  land  at  a  point  of  the  Athenian  plain  where  no 
passes  stood  in  the  way,  and  where  the  Persian  party  in  the 
city  was  in  better  position  to  render  good  service.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  attack  the  fleet  was 
already  manned,  and  cavalry  in  particular  already  on  board. 

.  Miltiades  accordingly  ordered  an  attack,  when  the  Persian 
forces  were  divided  and  their  most  dangerous  arm  removed 
from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  troops  which  he  charged 
were  drawn  up  by  the  shore  to  cover  the  embarkation. 
This  view  will  also  explain  why  Miltiades  carried  out  his 
attack  at  this  precise  poipt  of  time,  instead  of  an  earlier  or 

■  later ;  for  why  should  he  have  waited  for  the  t^th,  as  the 
original  day  of  kia  supreme  command,  after  the  rest  of  the 
generals  had  once  resigned  their  rights  in  his  favor  ?* 

It  is  very  comprehensible,  however,  that  aa  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  battle  of  Marathon  became  gradually 
fised  among  the  Athenians,  the  actual  circumstances  erf 
the  case  became  obscured  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  detract 
from  Attic  glory. 

»  Se«  Note  XXVII.,  Appendis.      . 
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Tho  Poraiana  '^^^  ^^^^  Sailed  along  the  coast  to  Suuiiim. 
sailed  to  tha  A  shield  IS  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
Moiuit  Pentelicus  as  a  preconcerted  sigiia! 
for  apprizing  the  Persians  that  the  time  had  now  ai-rived 
for  turning  against  Athens.  This  was  a  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  those  Athenians,  who  favored  the  Persians,  and 
who,  after  the  march-out  of  the  generals  and  the  eitizena 
under  arms,  had  found  easier  means  of  advancing  their 
views.  The  ti'ue  state  of  the  case  never  afterwards  came 
to  light. 

The  AlcmjeooidEe  above  all  remained  under  the  cloud 
of  the  reproach  of  having  maintained  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  national  enemy.  But,  whoever  were 
the  auditors  of  this  shield^ignal,  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
delayed  until  the  battle  (which  toot  place  so  unexpectedly 
and  lasted  for  so  short  a  time),  but  was  rather  in  all 
probability  given  sooner,  i.  e.  previously  to  the  decisive 
contest;  in  which  case  we  are  justified  in  supposing  this 
signal  of  the  shield  to  have  determined  the  Persians  to 
place  their  troops  on  board  the  sliips.  On  this  supposition 
the  traitors,  against  their  will,  helped  Miltiades  to  carry 
out  his  successful  attack. 

No  rest  was  permitted  to  the  victors  of  Marathon  after 
the  hot  fight,  Aristides,  whose  integrity  was  above  all 
doubt,  was  left  behind  on  the  field  of  battle  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe,  which  had  sufifered  the  most  considerable 
losses,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  spoil  and  attending 
to  the  dead.  The' rest  of  the  troops  Were  led  back  after  a 
brief  interval  of  repose,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  battle  they  once  more  encamped  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Athens,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  near  the 
high-lying  gymnasium  Cynosarges.  When  the  Persians 
after  a  rapid  voyage  had  reached  the  bay  of  Phalerus, 
they  saw  at  daybreak  the  heroes  of  Marathon  confronting 
Tha  Persians  de-  them,  and  ready  to  resume  the.fight.  What 
oiine  to  Jand.        hereupon  induced  the  Persians  to  desist  from 
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every  attterapt  at  landing  it  is  diiBcult  to  guess.      Pos- 
sibly a  main  reason  lay  in  the  personality  of   Hippias. 

Hippias  bad  once  more  trodden  his  native 
soil,  as  an  old  man  in  the  days  of  his  de-  'PP""- 
cluic.  If  he  had  so  &r  adhered  to  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  his  dynasty,  the  day  of  Marathon  had  forever  put 
an  end  to  all  snch  dreams  and  thoroughly  broken  his 
spirit.  The  resignation  of  Hippias  exhausted  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Persian  commanders;  they  lacked  the  courage 
to  act  on  their  own  authority,  particularly  as  the  party  at 
Athens  on  whose  support  they  had  counted  had  been  dia- 
heaitenod  by  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  explicable  how  the  Persian  commanders, 
without  having  sufiered  any  real  loss  of  strength  (the 
numbers  of  their  dead  are  stated  at  6,400),  resolved  to 
return  home  before  the  advent  of  the  autumnal  season, 
and  this  time  to  rest  content  with  the  chastisement  of 
M'axos  and  Eretria  and  the  subjection  of  the  Cyclades. 
The  road  to  Athens  was  now  open ;  and  they  might  return 
any  spring  to  complete  the  work  they  had  begun. 

The  Spartans,  who  had  promised  to  send 
aid  as  soon  as  the  day  of  the  full-moon  arri^^inSibme' 
should  have  passed  on  which  their  whole 
civic  community  had  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice  to 
Apollo  Carneus,  arrived  in  Athens  on  the  day  after  the 
battle.  Instead  of  a  city  in  danger  and  fear,  they  found 
a  community  rejoicing  in  its  victory,  and  inspired  with 
gratitude  towards  the  gods,  and  with  a  lofty  consciousness 
of  its  own  capabilities.  The  Spartans  marched  out  to 
Marathon,  admired  the  'great  achievement  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  spot  where  it  had  taken  place,  and  then  re- 
turned home.  The  admiration  expressed  by  the  Spartan 
warriors  may  have  been  honest  and  truly  meant;  but  such 
was  not  the  subsequent  policy  of  Sparta.  The  ancient 
jealousy  had  not  been  removed  by  the  new  alliance ;  for 
had  the  Spartans  regarded  the  danger  of  the  sister-city 
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from  ail  honorable  and  national  point  of  view,  they  would 
not  have  made  the  Carneaoi  festival  a  pretence  for  their 
delay ;  as  little  as  in  the  case  of  an  attack  upon  their  own 
country  they  would  on  account  of  a  festival  have  omitted 
to  offer  the  most  vigorous  resistance  in  their  power.  Nor, 
after  all,  were  more  tlian  2,000  citizens  sent,  aud  these 
not  under  the  command  of  a  king.  They  were  punished 
for  their  faithlessness  by  being  excluded  from  the  day 
most  glorious  for  the  Hellenic  arms ;  so  that  for  all 
times  the  Spartans  had  to  resign  to  the  Athenians, 
the  Dorians  to  the  lonians,  the  glory  of  the  fii-st  victory 
over  the  Persians. 

As  soon  as  the  time  of  tribulation  was 
Mononienta  of  ^g^t,  the  Athenians  in  the  first  place  has-, 
tened  to  fulfil  their  vows  and  honor  the 
memory  of  their  dead.  Arranged  in  order  according  to 
their  tribes,  they  were,  192  in  number,  buried  on  the 
ground  where  they  had  fallen  for  their  country.  Over 
their  burial  places  were  erected  the  pillars  on  which  their 
names  were  inscribed.  Asecond  sepulchral  mound  covered 
the  Platieans  who  had  fallen  as  the  faithful  allies  of 
Athens,  and  the  slaves  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fight 
and  become  entitled  by  their  martyrdom  to  the  honors 
otherwise  reserved  for  citizens.  Near  the  graves  was 
erected  a  monument  of  victory,  the  first  of  the  kind  on 
Greek  soil.  The  battle-field  became  a  sanctuary  of  the 
country,  and  an  annual  sacrifice  was  ratablished  to  the 
fallen,  ts  to  Heroic,  personages.  Of  the  rich  booty  a  tithe 
was  dedicated  to  the  gods  who  had  given  their  aid :  to 
Athene,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  To  Delphi  also  was  vowed 
a  consecrated  gift,  and  to  the  god  Pan,  who  had  appeared 
to  the  Athenian  messenger  of  state  on  his  way  to  Sparta, 
was  dedicated,  in  return  for  his  proved  friendship,  a  grotto 
on  the  declivity  of  the  citadel ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
an  annual  festival  with  a  torch-race  was  instituted.  The 
great  festival  of  the  victory  itself  was  celebrated  eighteen 
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days  after  the  battle  of  Agrse  oq  the  Ilissus,  on  a  feast-day 
of  Artemis,  the  sixth  of  the  month  of  Boedroaiion,  which 
was  also  sacred  to  Apollo.  It  was  from  the  war-cry  during 
the  charge  that  the  latter  derived  his  name  of  "Bogdro- 
mius;"  and,  according  to  the  example  of  the  victorious 
deity,  the  Athenians  had  thrown  themselves  at  a  run  upon 
the  hostile  ranks. 

For  the  moment  there  were  no  bounds  to 
the  authority  of  Miltiades.  He  was  aware  MiitiadeeatthB 
of  this  authority,  and  he  over-estimated  it. 
He  intended  the  day  of  Mai-athon  to  be  f 
him  nothing  but  the  firet  instalment  of  a  series  of  s| 
military  achievements;  the  unlimited  powers  of  a  general, 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  he  continued  to  claim  for  the 
future ;  and  as  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  his 
schemes  to  be  discussed  by  a  public  assembly  of  the, 
people,  he  demanded  that  the  vessels  of  war  and  pecuni- 
aiy  resources  might  be  entrusted  to  him  for  whatever  use 
he  deemed  b^t,  in  order  that  he  might  employ  the  iirst  im- 
pression which  the  victory  of  Marathon  had  made  both 
upon  the  Athenians  and  upon  their  enemies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  new  victories.  The  richest  booty,  he  declared, 
would  justify  his  demand.  Such  a  system  of  secrecy  was 
indeed  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Attic 
policy.  But  the  advantages  of  an  unlimited  tenure  of 
the  supreme  command  by  one  man  had  been  recently  felt; 
accordingly,  the  people  gave  way,  and  full  of  the  proudest 
hopes  saw  the  fleet  of  seventy  ships  put  out  to  sea  under 
tiie  command  of  Miltiades.  Unless  the  foolhardy  march 
'  upon  Sardes  is  taken  into  account,  this  was  the  first  ex- 
pedition of  war  directed  from  Hellas  against  the  Great 
King ;  and  as  Miltiades  had  already  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Danubq  asserted  the  liberation  of  Ionia  to  he  the  neces- 
sary object  of  a  Hellenie  war,  the  Athenians  hoped  soon 
to  hear  of  brilliant  successes  and  see  the  vessels  return 
laden  with  spoil. 
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Instead  of  such  results  as  these  the  news 
Siege  of  P^iroa.   ^.^.^^^^j  ^j^^^  (ijg  flggj  y^g^.  lyi^g  inactive 

before  Pares.  Miltiades  wished  to  levy  furced  coatribu- 
tions  from  the  allies  of  the  Great  King ;  and  in  tlie  first 
instance  the  wealthy  Parians  were  to  pay  the  penalty, 
for  having  fiimished  a  trii-eme  to  the  Persians  and  fought 
against  Athens ;  they  were  to  submit  to  her,  and  pay  a 
heavy  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
But,  trusting  in  the  walls  of  their  city,  the  Parians  unex- 
pectedly dared  to  refiise  both  demands,  and  thus  placed 
Miltiadts  in  the  most  unpleasant  situation.  For  he  was 
unprepared  for  a  siege,  but  notwitlistanding  could  not 
bring  himself  to  decamp  without  having  effected  his 
object.  Money  and  time  were  wasted  ;  but  hia  landings 
and  desolating  raids  through  the  island  were  of  no  avail. 
At  last,  his  passions  rising  to  their  height,  he  resorted  to 
expedients  of  superstition.  As  the  stoiy  was  told  at 
Paros,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  himself  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Demeter,  the  protecting  goddess  of  the  island,  in 
order  there,  according  to  the  instructions  of  a  female  at- 
tendant in  the  temple,  to  obtain  a  pledge  of  victory  by 
means  of  secret  sacrifices,  or  by  carrying  ofi"  the  divine 
figure.  But  his  scheme  resulted  in  utter  failure.  Return- 
ing from  the  court  of  tho  temple,  he  took  a  false  leap  and 
injured  himself;  and  thus  the  proud  general  was  forced 
after  twenty-six  days  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  return  to 
Athens,  sick,  inglorious,  and  with  empty  ships. 

Hereupon  a  tempest  of  attacks  arose  s^ainst  him.  His 
ancient  opponents,  whose  jealousy  had  been  heightened  by 
the  unheard-of  honors  paid  to  him  after  his  victory, 
gathered  against  him  anew.  Tliey  were  headed  by  the 
AlcmsaonidsB  and  their  adherents,  upon  whom  so  evil  a 
suspicion  had  feUen  aft«r  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
who  now  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as 
the  champions  of  the  people's  cause.  Their  leader  was 
Xaathippus,  who  was   married  to   Agariste,  a   niece   of 
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Clistlieiies.  They  found  among  tlie  citi7fns  a  st  t  of 
feeling  highly  favorahle  to  then  de  i^nsi  for  all  tlie  ea 
thusiasm  in  fiivor  of  the  \ictoi  of  Maiathon  had  turned 
to  the  contrajy  extreme  and  he  Tt'w  noiv  icgaided  19 
nothing  but  a  self-seeking  and  aibitnry  cuntemner  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  indignation  agimst  Miltiides 
increased  when  it  was  dis<.nered  thit  he  hid  undertaken 
the  unfortunate  enterpnae  aj,ainst  Paiue  solely  in  order  to 
avenge  himself  upoa  a  personal  enemy,  Lysagoras,  who 
had  formerly  slandered  him  in  the  case  of  the  Persians. 
The  day  of  judgment  arrived.  Xan- 
thipjjus  indicted  Miltiades  for  practicing  a  MiUiados"  " 
deception  upon  the  people  and  abusing 
the  public  confidence.  The  civic  assembly  itself  formed 
the  court  of  judgment,  before  which  Miltiades  was  ar- 
raigned. He  was  carried  into  -the  assembly  on  a  couch, 
and  was  physically  Incapable  of  speaking  a  word  in  hia 
defence.  But  neither  the  melancholy  sight  of  tbe  sick 
liero,  nor  the  memory  of  the  victory  by  which  he  had 
procured  for  tha  Athenians  a  totally  new  position  in  the 
Greek  world,  nor  tbe  speech  of  hia  friends  who  further 
recalled  the  acquisition  of  Lemnos  through  his  efforts, 
were  able  to  produce  a  favorable  effect.  He  was  found 
guilty  of    the    crime    of    which    he  was  .   , 

accused ;    and  hereupon  a  second  vote  was 
to  determine  the  nature  of  his  punishment.     The  motion 
of  his  accuser  was  for  deatb,  and  Miltiades  would  have 
ended  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  had  not  the  pre- 
siding member  of  the  council  by  exerting  his  influence 
upon  the  voting  succeeded   in   averting   this   extremity. 
The  accused  was,  instead,  sentenced  to  a  pecuniary  fine  of 
fifty  talents   (£12,190  cire.').    His  landed   ^^^^^ 
property  in  the  Chersonnesus,  together  witli 
a  large  proportion  of  his  wealth,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Persians.    He  was  accordingly  unable  to  pay  the 
fine.     Thus  he  was  treated  according  to  the  rigor  of  the 
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Attic  laws  as  a  public  debtor,  declared  to  bave  forfeited 

all  his  bonore,  and,  in  order  to  beigliten  bis  punishraeut, 

placed   in   persona!   arrest.     Meanwhile   his  wound   had 

,  .     .  gangrened  ;  and  thus,  wretched  in  body  and 

and  death.  ,    ,       i-    ,    ,         .  ,.         ,  ,       . 

soul,  he  died,  leaving  nothing  but  the  hen- 
tage  of  a  pecuniary  debt  to  his  son,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  pay  off,  while  on  its  settlement  depended 
the  restoration  of  tiie  civil  rights  of  the  family,* 

The  end  of  Miltiades  is  a  harsh  dissonance  in  the 
holidays  of  Athena'  first  war  of  liberation.  But  if  we 
desire  to  judge  justly,  we  must  remember  how  the 
Athenians  rightly  accounted  the  perversity  of  any  one 
man's  will  as  the  worst  foe  of  their  commonwealth,  in 
■which  the  individual  was  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
servant  of  the  whole  l>ody.  To  he  a  citizen  in  this  sense 
was  an  idea  incomprehensible  to  Miltiades  ;  his  guiit  was 
undeniable ;  and,  moreover  in  his  case  the  people  was 
at  the  same  time  the  offended  party  and  the  judge. 
Ho  superior  court  of  appeal  existed,  nor  were  there  any 
legal  means  in  his  case  of  allowing  mercy  to  temper, 
justice. 

After  the  fall  of  the  man  who  was  imme- 
Tho  leading  diatcly  connected  with  the  dynastic  famOiea 
Athan?.  0^  ^hc  earlier  ages,   and  who  had  himself 

been  a  despot,  those  politicians  now  ad- 
vanced into  the  foreground  who  had  witnessed  at  Athens 
tho  development  of  the  constitutional  state,  and  who  them- 
selves  belonged  to  the  new  era.  One  of 
these  was  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron, 
and  the  chief  accuser  of  Miltiades,  who  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  wife's  uncle  CSisthenes,  as  a  champion  of 
civic  equality  and  liberty.  But  the  most  influential  per- 
sonage in  the  community  was  Aristides,  who,  next  to  the  vic- 
torious commander-in-chief,  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
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glories  of  Marathoa,    In  the  year  after  the 
battle  he  filled  the  office  of  first  archon,  an 
office  which,  aa  a  sign  of  rare  acknowledgment,  was  be- 
stowed upon  him,  all  other  candidates   besides   himself 
withdrawing.    (Vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  308.)     Thus  the  ac- 
cident of  the  lot  was  changed    into   the  moat  honorable 
of  elections.     With  a  character  at  the  same  time  mild 
and  resolute,  and  immovably  trae  to  itself,  be  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitated  multitude,  which  looked  up  to 
him  with  absolute  confidence.     By  his  side 
Themistocles  impatiently  endeavored  to  as-  ' 

sert  himself,  whose  influence  had  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground before  recent  events.  The  glory  of  Miltiades  had 
further  whetted 'the  ambition  of  Themistocles,  who  now 
desired  at  any  price  to  continue  and  accomplish  his  inter- 
rupted undertaking.  For  the  ^uccessfiil  defence  against 
the  fii^t  inroad  of  war  had  failed  to  disturb  bis  convictions ; 
and  while  the  multitude  indulged  in  satisfaction  at  the  for- 
tunate salvation  of  the  city,  and  undertook  pDgrimages  to 
Marathon,  to  gaze  upon  the  monuments  of  victory  in 
course  of  erection  there,  Themistocles  had  already  in  his 
eyes  the  battle-fields  of  the  future.  He  perceived  that  the 
Persians  would  return,  and  return  with  forces  which  would 
place  all  resistance  in  the  open  field  out  of  the  question. 
Even  the  walls  surrounding  Athena  would  be  useless, 
when  the  whole  territory  was  inundated  by  enemies.  Only 
one  theatre  of  action  remained — the  sea. 
By  sea  the  Barbarians  could  never  bring  up  ^'^^°^'"°°°  *'*" 
more  than  limited  nurubera  to  battle;  their 
best  troops,  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  SacK,  were  far  leas 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  warfare;  by  sea  they  would  be 
placed  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  as  against  the  Hellenes, 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  element,  A  fleet,  then,  must 
be  called  into  existence,  but  one  not  only  sufficing  for  the 
defence  of  the  coasts,  but  large  enough  to  receive  all  the 
citizens  on  board.     Accordingly  the  building  of  triremes. 
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■which  had  been  commenced,  must  he  resumed  on  quite 
another  acale;  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war  was  re- 
quired, if  Athens  was  to  be  made  invincible. 

But  whence  should  the  means  be  taken  for  enterprises 
of  so  vast  a  scope?  A  glance  upon  the  poverty  and  nar- 
row limilB  of  Attica  seemed  to  give  a  final  answer  to  all 
plans  of  the  kind.  But  Themistocles  once  more  demon- 
strated to  his  fellow-citizens  how  everything  depended 
merely  on  making  the  right  use  of  existing  resoui'cee,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  achieve  great  results. 

The  narrow  part  of  the  Attic  peninsula, 
of'Lauriun™"'^'  which  projccts  furthest  into  the  island-sea, 
is  the  hilly  country  of  Laurion,  Here  rise 
no  mountains  of  considerable  size,  such  as  those  which  sur- 
round the  horizon  of  Athens,  but  low  ridges  of  rock  run- 
ning out  to  the  sea  in  parallel  lines,  sterile,  and  covered 
with  nothing  but  sparse  groups  of  pines.  Tliis  hilly  dis- 
trict concealed  productive  veins  of  silver,  which  stretched 
below  the  surface  on  a  space  of  about  seven  square  miles, 
and  branched  out  as  far  as  the  islands  fronting  the  penin- 
sula. The  working  of  these  mines,  which  must  have  been 
begun  at  a  very  early  date,  was  at  this  period  being  actively 
carried  on.  The  hills  had  been  entered  by  means  of  pits 
and  galleries,  while  air-ishafts  supplied  the  deep-lying  pas- 
sages, in  which  thousands  of  slaves  worked,  with  air.  The 
whole  was  the  property  of  the  state;  but  the  latter,  instead 
of  working  the  mines  itself,  in  return  for  a  suitable  sum 
of  purchase-money,  gave  up  the  single  districts  or  pits  to 
enterprising  capitalists,  who,  as  hereditary  tenants,  under- 
took to  work  the  mines,  paying  as  a  tax  to  the  state  about 
four  per  cent,  on  their  annual  profits.  As  since  the  fell  of 
the  Tyrants  the  state  domains  were  again  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  citizens,  these  might  justly  claim  to  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  the  net  profits  of  the  mines,  as  being  the 
real  proprietors  of  the  state  domains.  And  these  profits 
they  received  in  the  following  way.     When  after  the  set- 
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tlement  of  tlie  annual  expenses  of  the  state  a  considerable 
surplus  of  ready  mouey  remained  in  the  public  exchequer, 
and  it  was  not  proposed  to  spend  this  sum  for  any  other 
purposes  of  state,  this  surplus  was  distributed  among  the 
citizens. 

It  so  happened  that  a  considerable  sum  was  at  this  very 
time  about  to  bo  distributed,  amounting  to  ten  drachms 
per  head,  Themistocles  appeared  in  the  assembly,  and 
moved  that  the  distribution  of  tlie  money  derived  from  the 
mines  should,  by  a  popular  vote,  be  once  for  all  abol- 
ished. It  was,  he  declared,  an  irrational,  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  public  resources,  such  as  least  of  all  befitted  a 
state  surrounded  by  enemies  both  fer  and  near,  Eather 
should  every  surplus  form  part  of  a  war-fund,  and  all  the 
money  be  employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war ;  for  if  the  latter  were  never  car- 
ried on  except  on  the  present  scale,  the  most  valuable 
years  were  wasted,  without  any  real  result  being  obtained. 

In  order  to  incline  the  citizens  to  submit  to  such  a  sac- 
rifice on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  Themistocles  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  conceal  his  real  plans ;  for  had 
he  at  this  time  already  spoken  of  the  construction  of 
a  fleet  which  should  be  a  match  for  the  Perso-Phcenician 
naval  power,  he  would  have  been  derided  as  a  madman. 
The  great  majority  of  the  citizens  were  stiU  unaccustomed 
to  take  into  consideration  any  other  than  the  immediate 
questions  of  the  day,  and  were  by  no  means  inclined  vol- 
untarily to  resign  so  convenient  and  constantly  increasing 
an  income  aa  the  revenue  fi-om  the  mines  afforded,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  dangers  of  war  existing  only  in  the 
head  of  Themistocles. 

Fortunately  other  dangers  and  troubles  existed  which 
were  manifest  even  to  the  most  short-sighted,  and  could 
accordingly  be  made  use  of  to  give  the  necessary  weight 
to  the  motion  of  Themistocles, 

The  hostages  of  the  iEginetans  had,  as  we  have  seen 
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(p.  243),  not  been  restored  to  their  fellow -citizens  in  an 
amicable  manner;  the  latter  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
attempt  another  fashion  of  recovery.  They 
Feud  between  manned  their  privateers,  and  lay  in  wait  for 
^*^f„t'""^  a  good  prize,  for  which  the  festivals  cele- 
brated on  the  Attic  coasts  offered  the  best 
opportunity.  Thus  they  were  actuaUy  enabled  during 
the  feast  of  Posidon  on  Sunium  to  capture  the  sacred 
ship  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  seiae  the  persons  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  noblest  citizens.  By  this  proceeding  their  im- 
mediate object,  the  recovery  of  the  hostages,  was  indeed 
realized.  The  feud  itself  was,  however,  not  so  speedily  at 
an  end,  but  broke  out  with  redoubled  vehemence,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  envenomed  and  sanguinary.  For  the 
Athenians  effected  an  undei-standing  with  the  popular 
party  on  iEgina,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  island  by  treachery ;  and  at  tie  same  time  they  en- 
deavored to  increase  their  small  forces  by  aid  from  Cor- 
inth. But  the  Corinthians  were  unwilling  to  interfere 
in  the  feud  as  belligerents,  and  accordingly  let  out  twenty 
ships  of  war  to  the  Athenians  at  five  drachms  each.  Thus 
the  Athenians  hastened  with  a  fleet  'of  seventy  ships 
against  jEgina,  but,  after  all,  came  too  late  to  take 
the  city  by  surprise  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan ; 
too  lal^e  also  to  save  the  members  of  their  party,  who, 
trusting  to  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, had  risen  against  the  ruling  party  of  the  nobles 
and  occupied  the  old  town.  Seven  hundred  of  these  un- 
happy men  were  now  drs^ged  to  death  as  traitors.  Though 
the  fleet  of  the  islanders  was  hereupon  defeated  in  battle, 
the  Athenians  were  unable  to  prevent  further  losses  on 
their  part,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with  giving 
shelter  to  those  ^ginetans  who  had  saved  themselves  out 
of  the  massacre,  among  them  Nicodromius,  the  leader  of 
the  Attic  party,  and  to  assign  them  a  habitation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sunium. 
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It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  wliicli  of  the  many 
and  various  events  of  this  feud  belong  to  the  years  be- 
fore, and  which  to  those  alter,  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
But  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  feud  was  not  at  an  end 
when  Themistocles  appeared  before  the  civic  assembly 
with  his  new  bill  on  the  subject  of  the  mines,  .    ■ 

and  that  it  was  precisely  by  pointing"  to  tion  or  t.„aii- 
this  mtolerahle  state  of  things,  to  the  inser  ^%J,,^J™^^^  *" 
curity  of  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Attica  her- 
self, and  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  naval  resources  of 
Atliens  as  against  her  nearest  neighbors,  that  he  induced 
the  citizens  to  accept  his  motion,  and  to  renounce  the 
enjoyment  of  their  income  from  the  mines  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  public  forces  of  offence  and  defence. 
The  enthusiasm  prevailing  among  the  people  operated  in 
his  favor;  it  was  universally  felt  that  a  new  era  had 
commenced,  that  Athens  must  become  a  great  power, 
and  that  this  was  impossible  without  a  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests. 
Moreover,  some  unexpected  booty  had  only  recently  been 
distributed,  and  the  motion  of  ThemiBtoclea  promised  a 
variety  of  future  gwns  and  spoil  to  the  poorer  classes. 

The  assent  given  by  the  citizens  was  an  event  of  deci- 
sive moment;  it  signified  a  further  step  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  which  Themistocles  had  be- 
gun by  the  construction  of  the  Pirteeus;  it  was  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  greatness  of  Athens. 

The  intentioDS  of  Themistocles  were  fixed  upon  a  fleet 
of  200  ships.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  from  the 
first  expressed  this  intention  openly,  nor  was  it  possible, 
whatever  exertions  might  be  made,  to  proceed  otherwise 
than  step  by  step:  probably  a  large  number  of  ships  to  be 
furnished  anually  was  fixed  by  law;  and  the  construction 
of  the  ships  of  war  was  entrusted  to  the  wealthiest  citizens, 
a  talent  (£243  15s.)  being  paid  by  the  state  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  hull  of  each  ship,  and  the  citizeas 
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being  at  the  same  time  expected  to  come  forward  with 
patriotic  generosity.  AiS  the  DecfiBsary  protection  against 
any  disturbance  on  the  part  of  enemies  had  been  already 
provided  on  the  coast,  the  work  itself  could  be  entered 
upon  without  further  delay.  Timber  was  imported, 
additional  docks  constructed,  and  a  new  life  filled  the 
tranquil  hays  of  the  Pirseeus,  Tlie  general  activity  was 
heightened  by  the  rivalry  among  the  single  citizens,  and 
the  poor  were  more  easily  induced  to  resign  themselves  to 
their  pecuniary  loss  by  seeing  the  rich  spending  their 
private  wealth.  At  the  same  time  the  mines  were  worked 
■with  new  energy.  It  was  now  accounted  patriotic  to  be  a 
proprietor  of  mines,  since  the  silver  which  was  obtained 
from  them  stood  in  a  direct  connection  with  the  growth  of 
the  city's  power.  * 

Considering  the  influence  which  these 
tte  ^^mod™ate  resolutions  and  measures  necessarily  exerted 
pfuty  to  The-    QQ    ^]ig  entire  public  life  of  Athens,  it  is 

easy  to  understand  why  not  all  the  citizens 
were  in  favor  of  them.  The  construction  of  so  laa^e  a 
number  of  triremes  suddenly  created  so  great  a  demand 
for  labor,  that  the  native  population  proved  insufficient 
Accordingly  ensued  an  influx  of  strangers  on  all  sides ; 
and  of  the  natives  niany,on  account  of  the  superior  profits, 
deserted  their  accustomed  branches  of  labor.  The  rate  of 
wages  rose,  life  grew  more  expensive,  a  general  agitation 
became  perceptible,  and  painful  doubts  arose  in  mauy 
politicians  of  moderation,,  when  they  beheld  the  change 
which  had  come  upon  the  whole  condition  of  society.  They 
east  their  eyes  upon  Aristides. 

No  man  could  desire  the  greatness  of  his 
oT'l'rls^dla'"'*   country  more  anxiously  than  be,  but  he  was 

firmly  convinced  that  the  greatness  of  the 
state  must  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  on  which  it  had 
originally  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  the  gods.   All 
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attempts  at  shaking  this  foundation  would  meet  with  their 
due  puniBhmevit ;  and  it  consisted,  above  all,  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  people  as  husbandmen  and  in  theii-  attach- 
ment to  their  native  soil.  The  construction  of  a  navy  as 
Themistocles  wished  to  create  appeai'ed  to  Aristides  in  the 
light  of  a  doubt  cast  upon  the  protection  of  the  national 
gods ;  it  seemed  an  abandonroetit  of  the  sacred  soil  of  tlie 
laud,  a  tind  of  half  flight.  He  stood  i^hast  at  the  warn- 
ing example  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  At  no  previous  time 
had  the  lonians  possessed  a  greater  number  of  ships  than 
they  owned  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  yet  they  had  suffered 
a  shameful  fall,  or  become  fugitives.  Where  were  now 
the  proud  natives  of  Miletus  and  Chios?  of  what  advan- 
tage had  their  moneys  and  vessels  been  to  the  Thasians  ? 
how  transitory  had  been  the  glories  of  the  Samoa'  rule  of 
the  sea  1  Aristides  feared  the  influence  of  the  one-sided 
tendency  towards  a  maritime  life  and  naval  wars  upon  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  people ;  be  feared  that  tlie 
valor  of  the  heavy-armed  citizens,  hereditary  landoivncrs, 
which  had  been  so  gloriously  proved  at  Marathon  would 
sink  in  estimation  and  importance  by  the  side  of  the 
slavish  labor  of  the  oai'smen.  Upon  the  latter  would 
henceforth  depend  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  infl-UX 
of  foreign  adventurers  would  more  and  more  dissolve  and 
change  the  honorable  and  loyal  spirit  of  those  who  con- 
stituted the  heari;  of  the  civic  body.  ■  If  Athens  were  to 
become  principally  a  maritime  power,  she  would  lose  the 
ground  from  beneath  her  feet,  and  drift  into  enferpiisea 
without  object  or  measure,  and  irreconcilable  with  a  calm 
and  rational  economy  and  policy,  of  state. 

These,  or  such  as  these,  were  the  points  of  view  from 
which  Aristides  looked  at  public  affairs.  The  natural  dif^ 
ference  between  his  character  and  that  of  Themistocles, 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  their  very  boyhood,  bad 
now  developed  into  a  ihorough  contrast.'  It  was  a  strug- 
gle between   irreconcilable   principles,   between   old   and 
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yonng  Athens,  between  the  cocBervative  party  and  tlie 
party  of  progress.  XJnintentioQally,  Aristides  had  become 
the  leader  of  the  cautious  among  the  citizens.  He  again 
proved  himself  free  from  ambition  and  eelflshness.  He 
gave  evidence  of  his  pure  patriotism  by  withdrawing  bis 
own  motions,  as  soon  as  the  course  of  public  discussion 
showed  the  protest  of  his  adversaries  to  be  well  founded. 
But  however  conscientiously  he  endeavored  to  abstain  from 
any  manifestation  of  mere  party-spirit,  the  opposition  be- 
tween him  and  Themistocles  daily  assumed  a  more  per- 
sonal character.  Since  Aristides  had  once  come  to  ac- 
count his  opponent's  influence  as  pernicious,  it  behooved 
him  to  break  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power ;  and  thus 
he  came  to  oppose  even  unobjectionable  and  unquestion- 
ably salutary  motions  proposed  by  Themistocles,  while  he 
caused  his  own  proposals  to  be  brought  before  the  people 
by  other  persons,  lest  his  name  should  provoke  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  other.  In  administrative  matters,  also,  disputes 
are  stated  to  have  taken  place,  as  Aristides,  in  his  capacity 
of  superintendent  of  the  public  revenues,  animadverted  up- 
on the  very  smallest  acts  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic officers  with  inflexible  severity,  and  even  dared  to  call  to 
account  his  predecessors  in  office,  Themistocles  among  them* 
Though  the  bold  statesmanship  of  Themistocles  found 
fiivor  with  the  majority  of  the  Attic  citizens,  and  though 
his  word  was  supreme  in  the  popular  assembly,  he  was  un- 
able to  attain  to  an  unconditional  leadei-ship  of  the  citizens 
as  long  as  Aristides  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority  into 
the  opposite  scale.  The  citizens  were  too  much  accustomed 
to  listen  to  Aristides,  and", to  act  upon  his  advice.  He  was 
to  such  a  degree  the  man  of  public  confidence,  that,  as  his 
opponents  in  their  annoyance  averred,  the  public  courts  of 
judgment  were  by  him  rendered  superfluous,  since  he,  as 
chosen  arbiter,  settled  the  disputes  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens by  peaceable  Ttiediation. 

<*  Cf.  S\at.  Aristid.  i. 
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Thus  at  a  season  when  tlie  woi-st  of  dangers  approached, 
and  concord  in  action  was  demanded  more  imperatively 
than  ever,  the  citizens  were  distracted  hither  a od  thither 
in  two  opposite  directions.  ^  This  state  of  tilings  became 
intolerable,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  party  of  Tfae- 
mistocles  the  citizens  accordingly  demanded  the  applica- 
tion of  ostracism,  in  order  that  a  plain  popular  vote 
might  finally  detei-mine  which  was  the  ruling  party.  The 
eesfibldinga  tor  the  ten  tribes  were  erected  on  the  market 
place ;  with  unwonted  eagerness  the  people  flowed  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  and  an  undoubtedly  true  instinct  de- 
termined the  result  of  the  decisive  vote  of  the  people. 
They  recognized  in  Themistoclee  the  man 
who  was  alone  equal  to  his  times,  and  able  AriftidB*!""©!^ 
to  accomplish  the  work  he  bad  begun  ;  they  ^'"''"'-  1  <"■  2, 
felt  the  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  him  *^  °'  '' 
their  perfect  confidence.  The  probable  date  of  the  ban- 
ishment of  Aristides  is  01.  Ixsiv.  1  or  2. 

After  much  waiting,  and  long  unweary- 
ing efforts,  Themistocles  had  at  last  a  free  tt^^uLd'neB^or 
course  before  him,  and  could  now,  after  so  ThcmiBtooles. 
many  uiterruptions  and  hindrances,  carry 
through  his  work  unopposed.  The  malcontents  retired, 
his  opponents  had  l(st  their  leader,  and  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  gave  themselves  up  with  joyous  hope  to  the 
guidance  of  this  man  of  mighty  mind,  who  could  now 
prove  that  he  was,  indeed,  no  remarkable  adept  at  singing 
and  playing  on  the  lyre,  but  that  he  understood  how  to 
make  a  great  state  out  of  a  small.  And  how  perceptible 
.  to  all  eyes  was  henceforth  the  growth  of  the  state !  In 
oi-der  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  all  hands  redoubled  their 
exertions  to  produce  one  trireme  after  another  in  fit  condi- 
tion for  battle.  In  order  to  place  all  the  inventions  in 
shipbuilding,  which  had  been  made  in  cities  longer  accus- 
tomed to  naval  flffairs,  a^.  the  command  of  Athens,  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  buildei-s  and  artisans  was  facilitated  by  ex- 
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teniling  a  variety  of  favors  to  tlieiii ;  ani^  aUhoiigh  the 
public  resources  were  insufficient  for  contiuuing  sim- 
ultaneously the  erection  of  the  walls,  yet  an  industrious 
poiiulation  was  already  collecting  witliiQ  the  enclosure 
which  had  begun  to  be  carried  round  the  city  of  the  port, 
a  population  of  aliens,  who  reside  1  thei  under  the  pio 
tection  of  the  state,  and  who  give  a  new  impulse  to  ill 
trades  connected  with  the  sei  "Weilthy  citizens  such  is 
Cliniaa,  emulated  one  another  m  bmlding  and  equippmg 
vessels  of  war  for  the  state  at  their  private  cost  All  the 
young  men  practised  the  mimgement  of  oar  and  smI  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Athenians  had  for  the  fir^t  time  become 
aware  of  their  real  mission  ever  since  Themistocles  hai 
pointed  out  to  them  the  real  signifn.ancp  not  only  of  the 
treasures  of  the  land  hidden  in  the  depths  of  it  mo  n 
tains,  but  also  of  those  which  Hy  before  them  m  the  light 
of  day,— the  harbors  of  their  nearest  coast  —  n  ordei  to 
convince  them  that  nature  had  destine  1  them  for  a  man 
time  people,  for  a  people  tl  at  was  to  rule  the  seas  Even 
the  national  difBculties  durmc  the  ^gmetan  war  Themi 
toeles  had  converted  into  a  blessing  into  the  basis  of  a 
new  progress  of  power.  Noi  can  it  be  doubted  thit  when 
Themistocles  saw  the  Pir^us  rising  into  prospent^e 
already  recognized  the  necessity  of  combining  the  1^^^ 
and  lower  city  by  means  of  connecting  walk  into  a  greait 
double  fortress,  in  order  to  make  Athepfi-^  umare^ible  as 
an  island  to  all  land  powers  But  thil'SXa  ta^f.^iJjE^ 
coinplishment, of  which  demanded  a  long  series  of  years 
The  first  and  most  important  woik  which  his  wonderful 
energy  had  succeeded  in  a  complishmg  a  navy  of  two 
hundred  triremes,  was  in  existence  when  the  temp  st  of 
the  new  war  broke  otit,  thf  mevitaVle  hue  i  of  wi  ch 
Themistocles  had  ah-eady  foie  en  on  th  1  attic  fiLi  1  of 
Marathon.* 
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Datis  and  Artaphernes,  as  may  be  as-  j,  .  , 
sumed  with  certainty,  had,  on  their  return  p,;^,  jor  „ar. 
to  Suaa,  done  their  best  to  represent  the  suc- 
cess of  their  expedition  as  after  all  considerable.  They 
had  brought  back  the  fleet,  upon  the  whole  unhurt,  out  of 
waters  previously  entered  by  no  Persian  ships ;  they  were 
able  to  enumerate  several  islands  and  cities  which  now  did 
homage  to  the  Ach^menidse ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  Naxi- 
ans  and  Carystians  had  met  with  its  punishment,  and  the 
citizens  of  Eretria  were  led  as  captives  before  the  Great 
King ;  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  islanders  as  the  su- 
preme lord  of  the  Archipelago,  and,  trusting  to  his  power, 
the  Parians  had  victoriously  withstood  the  Athenians. 
Yet  Darius  was,  notwithstanding,  unable  to  deceive  him- 
self as  to  the  fact  that  the  undertaldng  had  resulted  in  a 
failure  as  to  its  principal  object,  and  that  this  result  was 
not,  as  on  former  occasions,  owing  to  the  wind  and  the 
weather,  but  to  the  valor  of  the  same  little  community 
the  punishment  of  which  had  been  his  leading  object,  and 
to  the  daring  of  a  commander  who  had  been  the  king's 
own  subject,  and  who  a  few  years  previously  had  only 
with  difliculty  escaped  his  wrath.  Accordingly,  for  the 
sake  of  his  royal  honor,  Darius  could  not  think  of 
giving  up  his  plan  of  war,  even  after  the  death  of  Hip- 
pias ;  nor  could  he  sacrifice  the  island  towns  which  had 
.joined  his  kingdom  to  Athenian  schemes  of  conquest 
and  even  had  he  personally  consented  to  acquiesce  in 
*ffie  existing  statS  of  things,  Atossa  stood  by  his  side  and 
added  constant  fiiel  to  his  feelings  of  wrath  and  desirea 
of  vengeance. 

The  most  natural  and  rational  course  of  proceeding  for 
the  Persians  would  have  been  to  supplement  the  forces  by 
new  levies,  to  mwntain  themselves  in  the  newly  acquired 
maritime  possessions,  and  to  wear  out  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  from  positions  in  his  neighborhood,  before  he  could 
arm  himself   for  an    effective   resistance.     But  we  find 
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nothing  of  the  kind  occur.  The  Persian  fleet  v 
out  of  the  ^gean,  and  a  period  of  perfect  calm  ensues.  To 
explain  this,  we  must  assume  that  the  king  visited  with 
his  discontent  not  only  the  leaders  of  the  last  expedition, 
but  also  the  plan  of  operations  advocated  by  them.  The 
earlier  plan,  which  the  yehemence  of  Mardonius  had 
alone  frustrated,  (p.  189),  was  once  more  resumed.  It 
seemed  more  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Achffimenidre  that  they  should  refuse  to  content  them- 
selves with  an  expedition  of  vengeance  against  Athens, 
in  which  ease  the  number  of  troops  was  limited  by  the 
number  and  size  of  the  vessels ;  a  levy  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  empire  was  to  take  place,  so  aa  by  means  of  a 
combined  military  and  naval  armada  to  reduce  to  sub- 
mission the  whole  of  the  western  lands  from  north  to 
south.  This  plan  of  war  being  eagerly  adopted,  it  was  not 
considered  worth  while  to  secure  or  pursue  fiarther  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  expedition ;  the  Hellenes  beyond  the  sea 
were  calmly  left  to  their  fate,  since  it  was  held  certain  that 
all  the  preparations  which  they  might  make  in  the  mean- 
time, must  be  too  meagre  to  be  worth  taking  into  account, 
as  against  the  Persian  armaments.  Every  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  the  past  was  forgotten,  and  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  of  the  empire  indulged  in ;  and  yet  this 
oscillB,tion  between  utterly  opposite  plans  of  operation,  very 
clearly  displayed  the  real  weakness  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment; it  was  a  way  of  dealing  with  affairs  whicli  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  existence  of  an  opposition  between  two 
court  parties,  of  whom  one  endeavors  to  destroy  the  work 
of  the  other. 

Hereupon  all  Asia  was  moved  in  its 
length  and  breadth.  The  flower  of  the 
troops  of  aU  the  subject  nations  was  to  be 
united  into  a  body  which  made  all  idea  of  opposition  im- 
possible. For  three  years  the  armaments  continued ;  and 
the  sound  of  arms  was  heard  from  Ionia  to  the  banks  of 
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the  Indus.  Already  the  vast  body  of  ti-oops  were  on  the 
march,  to  he  massed  together  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  before 
Athens  had  made  any  noteworthy  advance  towards  form- 
ing a  navy,  tlie  army  of  the  Asiatic  empire 
threatened  to  cross  the  HeUesixmt.  Of  a  ^^_  ^-_  ^g"]"' 
sudden,  fortunately  for  Hellas,  the  eye  of 
the  king  was  turned  to  a  totally  different  quarter.  For, 
unexpectedly,  the  news  aiiived  at  Suaa,  that  Egypt  was  in 
a  state  of  revolt;  an  eveat  all  the  less  anticipated,  inas- 
much as  the  government  of  Darius  had  dealt  gently  with 
this  country  after  its  subjection.  Thus,  part  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  empire  was  demanded  for  another  war. 
But  the  expedition  against  Hellas  was  not  on  that  account 
to  be  discontinued;  the  twofold  war  was  to  proceed  with 
double  energy,  and  Darius  intended  to  take  the  field  in 
pei-son.  For  this  purpose,  however,  a  vicegerent  was  re- 
qiiu'ed  in  the  empire;  a  need  which  provoked  a  contest  in 
the  king's  own  pahice,  which  brought  heavy  tribulation 
upon  him  in  his  advanced  age,  and  once  more  delayed  the 
execution  of  his  warlike  plans. 

The  cause  of  this  contest  was  tbe  double 

rt  DiBpiLMB  lit  tbe 
marriage  of  the  king.  The  daughter  ot  pcvBiim  court  m 
Gobryas — to  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  ^^^^^^  saoeee- 
lie  owed  lus  throne  more  than  to  any  other 
person— had  home  him  Artabazanes  and  two  other  eons; 
by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had  four,  of  whom 
Xerxes  was  the  eldest  The  Medo-Persian  law'  of  state 
assigned  tlie  successorship  to  the  first-bom  of  the  king; 
but  Atossa  maintained  that  her  offipri:ig  alone  wei-e  of 
the  royal  seed,  and  that  the  children  of  Darius'  first  mar- 
riage had  no  right  to  the  throne. .  Then  ensued  a  struggle 
for  and  against  the  unconditional  authority  of  a  princess 
who  asserted  that  it  was  through  herself  that  the  younger 
dynasty  had  been  made  of  the  fuU  blood-royal. 

When  at  last  the  succession  had  been  set-  i,  f  t,    ■ 

tied  accori^iog  to  the  wish  of  Atossa,  and 
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the  expedition  waa  to  start,  the  kiug  died,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  life  and  the  36th  of  his  reign.  He  had  raised  the 
Persian  empire  from  the  lowest  depths  ;  lie  had  extended 
its  frontiers  as  fiir  as  the  Indus  and  Jaxartea  ;  he  had  ad- 
vanced the  Persian  arms  in  the  north  as  far  as  Uie  Cau- 
casus, in  Africa  as  fer  as  the  Syrtes,  and  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as.  the  Ister,  and  was  near 
making  the  Pontiis  an  inland  lake  of  the  Persian  empire. 
In  the  empire,  the  frontiers,  of  which  he  had  thus  enlai-ged, 
the  same  king  had  for  the  first  time  established  a  great 
connecting  system ;  such  as  before  his  reign  had  prevailed 
in  no  Asiatic  kingdom :  his  ships  had  explored  the  most 
distant  seas ;  the  wealth  of  three  continents,  the  valor  of 
the  leading  nations  of  Central  Asia,  the  maritime  know- 
ledge of  the  Phcenieians,  the  versatile  sagacity  of  the 
Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and  lonians,  were  at  his  com- 
mand :  and  yet  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fame  he 
had  so  well  desei-ved ;  he  had  to  die  before  Egypt  had 
been  reduced  to  submission,  and  before  Hellas  had  been 
cliastised.  To  the  last  he  was  tortured  by  disgust  at  the 
feilure  of  all  his  favorite  schemes,  by  the  base  mgratitude 
of  his  minions,  by  the  struggle  between  the  court  parties 
and  by  the  untamed  ambition  of  his  wife.  A  marked  in 
conaatency  pervades  the  whole  coiiae  of  I  is  hie  foi  while 
by  nature  he  was  anything  rather  than  i  conq  leroi  he 
found  himself  involved,  against  his  will  in  i  on'^tant  uc 
cession  of  new  and  fax-reaching  campaij,ns  an!  it  was 
reserved  for  him  to  begin  the  war^  with  the  Greeks  which 
were  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  momrchj  although 
no  Eastern  prince  ever  displajed  a  «troiiger  perception  of 
Hellenic  wi'fdom  and  a  moie  thoiongh  appreciation  of 
true  human  culture.  He  had  Greek  arti  ts  to  build  and 
ornament  hia  palaces,  and  is  even  si  d  to  have  invited 
Heraclitus,  the  philosopher  of  Ej-hesus  to  bii  court 
though  not  from  a  desire  for  philnsophicil  mtercourse  but 
in  Older  to  have  near  himself  a   1  aip-fi  !  tel  ob    ncr  of 
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Ionian  affairs  wlio  had  fallen  out  with  tlie  democratic 
party.  But  the  loftier  tone  of  mind  which  characterized 
him,  and  which  claims  our  perfect  respect,  is  attested  above 
all  by  his  unwavering  attachment  to  Histiseus  and  Demo- 
cedes  (p,  191),  by  his" generosity  towards  the  captive  Meti- 
ochus,  the  eldest  son  of  Miltiades,  upon  whom  he  bestowed 
landed  property,  and  by  bis  kind  treatment  of  the  Eretri- 
ans,  whom  he  transplanted  to  Ardericca,  in  the  land  of 

To  him  succeeded  Xerxes,  a  man  born  in 
the  purple,  of  great  personal  beauty  and  to^tho  thi^no. 
innate  dignity  of  demeanor.  It  had  not  ^i.  isxiii.  3. 
been  his  fate  to  pass  through  the  same  disci- 
pline as  his  father,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne 
by  his  own  exertions,  Xerxes  hacl  grown  up  among  the 
luxuries  of  palace  life ;  nor  was  it  any  love  of  war  on  hia 
own  part  that  tempted  him  to  quit  the  gardens  of  Susa. 

He  bad,  however,  a  'deep  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  empire,  and  was  not  willing  ^|'^  """"'^^  '''"■ 
to  allow  it  to  suffer  in  his  bands.  Moreover, 
he  was  impelled  by  the  influence  of  bis  mother,  whose  in- 
fluence was  more  dominant  than  ever  in  the  palace ;  and 
by  the  ambiti<m  of  individual  commanders — particularly 
of  Mardonius,  who  had  yet  by  no  means  relinquished  the 
favorite  idea  of  his  youth,  the  scheme  of  founding  a  Perso- 
Greek  satrapy  beyond  the  sea. 

Of  course  neither  was  there  wanting  on  the  present  oc- 
casion also  a  strong  opposite  party,  which  asserted  its 
views  openly  and  resolutely.  It  was  led  by  Artabanus, 
the  brother  of  Darius,  the  same  who  had  formerly  raised 

"  Telephanes  PiooieuB  in  the  Officina  Return  Xerarfi  atque  Darii,  Plin. 
ixiiT.  68,  In  the  ruine  of  Pfiaargadai  a  corruption  of  lonioo-Hellenio 
forma  ia  alteadj  reoogniied  throoglioBt,  BSttioher,  Tihl-nnTt,  Aajl.  a.  p. 
27,  On  Heraolitns'  relations  to  the  Pereian  court,  of.  Zellsr,  Phil.  d.  O', 
i».  450.  Barnaj3,d»a  lieratliiischea  B:is/e,  p.  13,  f.  Metiochua:  Herod, 
vi.  41 ;  Iha  Erolrinns;  neioa,  vi.  Il'J.  H.  Heinio  C  rehm  EmCr.  Oott, 
1BC9,  p.  35. 
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his  warning  voice  against  the  Scythian  espeditioa.  He 
was  now  again  the  head  of  the  moderate  party  at  court, 
wliich  anticipated  no  good  results  from  the  campaign 
i^ainst  the  Greeks.  For  a  long  time  the  Great  King  was 
irresolute;  hut  at  last  the  war-party  prevailed— the  ambi- 
tious men  who  declared  it  an  intolei-able  disgrace  to  sit 
still,  and  who  contrived  to  gain- over  the  king  by  promi- 
sing him  an  easy  and  brilliant  success.  They  were  sup- 
poi-ted  by  voices  from  Greece  itself,  which  was -represented 
at  8usa  by  important  personages  :  by  the  descendants  of 
Pisistratus,  and  Onomacritus  their  learned  courtier  (vol.  i. 
p.  394),  who  read  out  high-sounding  oracles,  in  which  the 
bridging  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  great  deeds  of  the 
king  were  announced ;  by  the  ex-king  Demaratus,  who  had 
already  exerted  his  influence  on  the  occasion  of  the  dispute 
as  to  the  succession  between  the  sons  of  Darius,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  contributed  to  detennine  the  result  in  favor 
;s;    and  finally  by  envoys    of  the  j 


These  Aleuadse  were  a  wealthy  fenjily  of 
Thaasaiy,  and  princes,  who  derived  their  pedigree  from 
their  policy.  Heracles,  like  the  tings  of  Sparta,  and 
whose  seat  was  on  Peneus.  Under  their  influence  Thes- 
saly  had  received  a  common  system  of  national  institutions, 
particularly  an  organization  of  its  army.  The  Aleuadie 
might  now  look  upon  themselves  as  ^e  heads  of  the 
nation ;  they  had  quite  recently  extended  their  dominion 
into  the  vicinity  of  Thermopyise,  and  are  by  Herodotus 
styled  outright  the  kings  of  the  country.  In  Larissa  they 
held  a  brilliant  court ;  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
multitude  of  their  serfe,  by  the  large  number  of  their 
horses  which  had  been  victorious  in  the  race,  and  by  their 
vast  possessions  in  flocks  and  herds.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  eager  to  gather  round  them  the  first  intellectual 
capacities  in  Greece,  who  proclaimed  their  feme  among  all 
the  Hellenes.     Thus    Simonides  of  Ceos,  above  all,  sung 
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the  praises  of  tlic  hospitable  priEces,  Antiochus  and 
Aleuas,  Yet  tlie  Aleuadas  were  not  satisfied  with  all  tliis 
good  fortune ;  tJiey  after  all  remained  merely  one  noble 
hmily  among  the  rest,  who  felt  themselves  their  equals  by 
hiith  ;  and  moreover  popular  movements  manifested  tliem- 
selves  in  Thessaly  in  opposition  to  the  influence  hitherto 
exerted  by  tlie  great  famOies.  These  dangei-s  determined 
the  present  policy  of  the  Aleuadre.  Their  ambition  was 
directed  to  the  acquisition  of  an  unconditioned  and  heredi- 
tary sway  over  the  country;  and  they  therefore  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Persians,  in  order  with  the  help 
of  the  latter  to  carry  out  tlieir  schemes.  Thus  it  came  fn 
pass  that  Thorax,  the  son  of  Aleuas  and  the  friend  of 
Pindar,  was  the  fii^t  among  all  the  Hellenes  to  offer  vo- 
luntary homage  to, Xerxes  :  and  he  offered  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Thessaliau  people,  though  wholly  unauthorized  by 
the  latter.  He  promised  to  afford  all  possible  aid  to  the 
king  if  he  would  carry  out  the  plans  of  Mardonius;  and 
thus  before  Xerxes  had  takeu  a  single  step  himself,  he 
found  the  largest  country  of  Greece  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

After,  then,  in  the  second  year  of  Xerxes'  ^^^  armaments 
reign,  Egypt  had  been  once  more  reduced  losumed  by 
to  submission,  the  expedition  against  Hellas  '^^f'^es. 
was  immediately  taken  seriously  in  hand,  and  the  arma- 
ment begun  by  Darius  resumed  on  a  larger  scale— or, 
rather,  in  a  totally  different  sense.  For  tliis  was  to  be  no 
ordinary  campaign,  but  a  triumphal  procession,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Asia.  ■  In  vain  more 
moderate  men  raised  a  voice  of  warning,  pointing  out  how 
the  strength  of  an  army  was  only  up  to  a  certain  pomt 
increased  with  its  numbers,  and  how  a  measureless  arma- 
ment in  the  end  endangered  success.  It  was  precipelv  the 
idea  of  the  measureless  m  which  Xerxes  delighted,  a  ho^ 
was  to  be  a^embled  such  as  the  world  had  ne^er  before 
beheld ;  and  his  plans,  moreover,  went  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Hellas.     The  chief  attraction  in  tho  c-vlh  of  this 
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vain  prince  was  the  prospect   of  finding  himself  as  the 
feiieat  and  noblest  iu  the  laidst  of  so  many  thousands. 

Accordingly  the  royal  messengers  posted 
The  anuarta  of  from  Susa  Id  all  dlrectious,  to  the  Danube 
pire.  ^*'*'' '""'  ^^^  *"  ^^^  Indus,  to  the  Jaxartes  and  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  along  the  shores 
of  tiie  Archipelago,  the  Pontus,  the  Arabian  and  Persian. 
gulfs,  of  the  Syrian  and  Lybian  seas.  The  man  u  Victories 
of  arms  and  the  docks  were  at  work;  bridges,  roads,  and 
all  means  of  internal  intercom municatioa  were  provided; 
and  levies  were  made  in  every  part  of  the  vast  empire. 
For  two  yeara  the  armament  continued,  and  in  the  third 
commenced  a  movement  of  population,  which  brought 
together  from  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  world  an  endless 
variety  of  tribes  differing  widely  from  one  another  in  lan- 
guage and  in  dress. 

Habited  in  coats  of  cotton,  and  armed  with  arrows 
made  of  reeds,  came  the  dwellers  by  the  Indus,  and 
entered  the  territoiy  of  the  nations  of  Iran.  The  whole 
of  Iran,  in  the  widest  sense  of  this  territorial  designation, 
stood  under  arms.  Irk  the  first  place  the  distant  north-east, 
the  countries  in  the  rear  of  the  empire,  separated  from  the 
rest  by  broad  desert  tracts.  Here  the  Bactrians  descended 
from  the  declivities  of  the  Hindukueh,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Osus  united  their  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa,  with  those  of  the 
Sacse,  who  dwelt  on  the  fiirther  side  of  the  Jaxartes. 
From  the  lower  territories  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxaites,  from 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  came  the  Chorasmians  and 
the  Sogdians,  among  whom  Cyrus  had  built  the  uttermost 
fortress  of  the  empire. 

Next  came  the  nations  who  dwelt  nearer  by,  in  the 
south  and  north,  round  the  central  land  of  Anterior  Asia, 
the  country  of  the  Modes; — in  the  north  the  mighty 
mountain-tribes  from  the  Caspian  sea,  tbe  Hyrcanians,  and 
their  neighbors  the  Parthians,  through  whose  mountain-. 
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passes  the  great  highroad  leads  froni  the  east;  in  the 
south  the  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Iran,  fall- 
ing off  towards  Mesopotamia  and  down  to  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  who  longed  for  war  with  double  ardor,  inasmuch 
as  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  Asia, — the 
flower  of  the  vast  host,  the  Cissians  and  the  Persians,  who 
■were  armed,  like  the  Medea,  with  hows  and  arrows  and 
short  daggers  hanging  on  the  right  side  of  the  belt,  and 
with  shields  of  wickerwork,  and  wore  coats  with  long 
sleeves  and  unstiiTened  hats.  The  Persians  were  distin- 
guished before  all  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  members  of  the 
ruling  race ;  they  glittered  in  gold,  and  were  accompanied 
by  their  women  and  numerous  servants,  having  their  sepa- 
rate train  assigned  to  them  in  the  army.  Susa,  in  the 
land  of  the  Cissians,  equidistant  &om  the  Hellespont,  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  northernmost  bend  of  Jaxar- 
tes,  was  judiciously  chosen  as  the  centre  of  the  entire 
axraament.  The  Persians  were  followed  from  the  east  by 
the  nations  whieh  form  the  middle  link  between  Africa 
and  Posts'rior  Asia,  the  dusky  tribes  of  Gedrosia,  the 
islanders  of  the  Persian  sea,  the  Asiatic  JEthiopians,  armed 
like  their  neighbors  the  Indians:  on  their  heads  they  wore 
the  skins  of  the  foreheads  of  horses,  whose  manes  fluttered 
down  from  their  helmets. 

When  the  united  tribes  of  Iran,  Turan,  and  India 
descended  the  passes  of  the  Z^reus,  tliey  found  the  lands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  full  arma- 
ment. The  cunningly  formed  helmets  of  bronze  and  the 
clubs  footed  with  iron  announced  the  troops  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ninlve.  From  the  south  the  land  of  Mesopotamia 
admitted  the  auxiliary  troops  from  Arabia,  which, 
although  it  paid  no  tribute,  yet  sent  from  its  deserts  dense 
swarms  of  bowmen.  From  the  palm  country  of  Africa 
arrived  the  Ethiopians,  clad  in  panther  and  lion  skins> 
and  brandishing  spears  pointed  with  the  horn  of  the 
antelope ;  and  from  the  extreme  west  the  Lybians,  wear- 
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ing    leather    jerkins   and    armed  with    spears   of    wood 
tempered  in  the  fire. 

From  the  Euphrates  the  hosts  ascended  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  into  the  rocty  highlands  of  Cappadocia. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  the  nations  of  Armenia  and 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  from  the  one  side,  and 
from  the  other  by  the  various  ti-ibes  of  Asia  Minor ;  some 
of  whom,  such  as  the  Paphlagoniaus,  Cappadocians,  and 
in  particular  the  Phrygians,  resembled  the  Ai'menian 
contingent  in  tlie  style  of  their  arms,  while  the  others, 
whose  home  was  further  in  the  wst,  above  all  the  Lydiaus, 
differed  but  slightly  from  Hellenic  warriors. 

Critalla,  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  gather- 
^^T^"  te™  ii'g-pl^<'s  of  ths  armada.  Here  Xerxes 
at  Sardes.  hirL^f  appeared,  to  plaoe  himself  at  the 
"f^'c  IsiT'  *'  ^^'^  °^  *^^  troops,  with  the  princes  of  his 
house,  his  suite,  and  his  chosen  bands.  He 
led  the  march  through  Phrygia  and  Lj'dia  to  Sardes, 
where,  in  the  autumn  of  01.  Ixxiv.  4,  (B.  c.  481)  he  went 
into  winter- quarters.  At  this  point  he  had  reached  Uie 
boundary  of  the  Greek  world  ;  from  it  the  vastness  of  his 
armament  must  necessarily  become  known  to  the  nations 
on  the  further  side  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was'  accordingly 
hence  that  the  messengei-s  were  dispatched  who  demanded 
submission.  The  total  numbers  of  the  Asiatic  army  as- 
sembled here  may,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  be 
estimated  at  about  800,000  men ;  in  addition  to  whom 
there  was  a  cavalry  force  of  80,000  horse  from  Persia, 
Media,  Cissia,  India,  Baotria,  and  Lybia,  a  mullitude  of 
war-chariots  di'awn  partly  by  horses  and  partly  by  Indian 
wild  asses,  and,  finally,  camels  and  fheii  riders. 

The  number  of  the  ships   corresponded 
to  the  vastness  of  the  land  armament.     The 
flower  of  the  fleet  were  the  Phceniciaiis  and  Syrians  ;    and 
vessels  were  also  furnished  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Cyp- 
rians, the  nations  dwelling  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
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irom  Cilicia  t  ^oli'i  ind  along  the  P  atu'i  a^  wpII  i-i  I  y 
the  islanders  the  total  number  of  triremes  or  three- 
deckera,  amountmg  to  1  200  Taking  into  locount  the 
transports  and  ves^ls  of  smallei  bize  i  fleet  ot  ftom  thiee 
to  four  thousand  sail  was  assembled  m  the  neighboihood 
of  Cyma  and  Phoc<ea  E\eiT  tnieme  was  manned  by 
150  oarsmen  ind  cirried  besides  its  o^n  ere  v  a 
detachment  ot  Peiaians  for  the  sake  of  albtionil 
security. 

During  the«e  armaments  inl  mircl  e'*  ot 
troops  on  the  mainland  ot  Asia  three  kinds 
of  measures  on  %  grind  ?cale  were  taken  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  continent  The  iirbt  of  the  e  was  the  es 
tablishment  of  magazines  which  were  indispeub'vbly 
required  by  the  iimy  in  order  to  be  certain  of  sufficient 
supplies  on  the  roid  Thia  preciution  appeared  particu 
larly  necessary  on  tlie  Thncian  coist  where  the  resources 
of  the  countiy  and  the  goodwdl  of  its  inhabitants  could 
be  least  aecui  ly  c  unted  upon  For  thib  purpose  a  large 
number  of  Phceniciau  and  Egyptian  merchantmen  was 
commissioned  to  transport  to  Thrace  enormous  supplies  of 
flour  and  fodder  which  had  been  collected  by  royal  orders 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  Asia.  The  largest  depot 
was  in  Leuce  Afite  on  the  Hellespont;  and  similar 
magazines  were,  in  addition,  established  in  Tyrodiza  on 
the  Propontia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  near  Doriscus, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  near  Eion,  and  in  Mace- 
donia (probably  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Axius.j 

In  the  second  place,  the  Hellespont  was  bridged  over 
in  order  to  conduct  the  army,  dry-footed  and  secure, 
and  in  absolute  independence  of  wind  and  weather,  to  the 
European  shore,  and,  as  it  were,  to  bind  the  laud  on  the 
other  side  to  the  ruling  continent,  ns  an  out- 
lying provmce  of  Asia.  The  bridge  was  The  bridges 
thrown  across,  not  near  the  castle  of  the  fcsp''ont,  ^ 
Dardanelles,  where  the  passage  is  usually 
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effected  at  the  present  day,  but  higher  up  towards  the 
Propontis,  on  the  spot  where  the  heights  near  Abydos 
were  only  seven  stadia  distant  from  the  shore  near  Sestus 
(at  the  present  day  the  distance  across  is  greater  at  every 
point),  and  where  on  either  side,  even  on  the  more  precip- 
itous rim  of  the  European  shore,  roads  available  for  the 
march  of  the  troops  lead  through  the  valleys.  A  double 
bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across,  in  order  that  vast 
hosts  might  effect  tbeir  transit  with  mcreased  speed  and 
without  any  stoppage.  At  the  same  time 
Atioitu""^  °^  '^®  isthmus  was  cut  through  which  com- 
bines the  peninsula  of  Athos  with  the 
mamland,  so  as  to  guard  the  fleet  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  calamity  which  had  befallen  Mardonius  twelve  years 
previously. 

When  the  three  great  preparatory  works 
The  march  to  ^^^.g  g^ccessfully  completed,  and  the  news 
t  e  6  aspon  .  ^^  ^^  reached  head-quartera,  Xerxes  gave 
immediate  orders  for  the  commencement  of  the  march 
from  Sai-des.  The  greatest  difficulties  seemed  now  to  have 
been  removed.  But  before  the  march  began,  bad  news  ar- 
rived which  d^troyed  the  joyous  confidence 
Daatrnotionand  prevailing.  A  sudden  tempest  had  swept 
onhe  brTd^°.  the  Hellespont,  and  in  U  few  hours  annihi- 
lated the  bridges  constructed  with  such 
unspeakable  trouble.  This  news  excited  an  ungovernable 
lage  in  the  king :  he  would  not  hear  of  anythmg  m  the 
world  being  able  to  oppose  his  plans;  in  every  failure  he 
"  beheld  a  criminal  act  of  revolt  agahist  his  supreme  power, 
and  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  terrific  severity.  The  en- 
gmerswho  had  built  the  bridges  were  put  to  death;  and 
even  the  elements  were  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  per- 
versity. At  all  events,  it  was  generally  reported  among 
the  Hellenes  that  he  had  caused  the  Hellespont  to  be 
scourged,  and  chains  to  he  sunk  in  it,  in  token  of  ita 
being   one  among   the    slaves  of  the    Great  Kmg,   and 
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obliged  to  serve  him  even  against  its  will ;  nay,  that  lie 
had,  with  blasphemous  impiety  cursed  the  sacred  waters. 

Hereupon  other  engineers  were  ordere<5  to  renew  the 
bridges.  The  ropes  which  had  been  thrown  from  shore 
to  shore  had,  as  it  was  believed,  been  too  weak.  This 
time  both  kinds  of  rope  were  wound  together — ^ihose 
of  papyrus  manufactured  by  the  Egyptians,  and  .the 
stronger  ropes  of  hemp,  the  work  of  Phcenician  artisans. 
By  means  of  lai^  windlasses  placed  on  either  shore  the 
ropes  were  thrown  over  the  ships,  which  lay  side  by  side 
in  a  double  row,  fastened  by  means  of  mighty  anchors. 
The  longer  of  these  rows  lay  up  towards  the  Propontis, 
and  consisted  of  360  vessels ;  the  lower  of  314.  On  the 
top  of  the  ships  was  stretched  a  roadway  of  boards,  con- 
verted into  the  semblance  of  a  country  highroad  by  means 
of  earth  stamped  down  upon  it.  Finally  walls  of  wood 
were  erected  on  either  side  of  the  road,  to  prevent  the 
animals  as  they  crossed  from  shying  at  the  sight  of  water. 
Either  bridge  had  in  addition  an  openmg  through  which, 
at  all  events,  merchantmen  of  smaller  size  could  sail — a 
device  all  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended 
to  leave  the  bridge  standing  for  a  considerable  space  of 

Thus,  then,  the  gigantic  work  was  completed  for  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  with  superior  security  and  powers  of  en- 
durance: but  before  the  Great  King  could  leave  Asia, 
he  was  again  befallen  by  mishaps ;  this  time  of  a  kind 
for  which  he  could  not  malie  any  human  being  responsi- 
ble. Heavy  storms  blew  down  from  Mount  Ida,  while  the 
army  waa  on  its  march  through  the  Troad ;  and  the  8ca- 
mander,  whose  waters  were  drying  up,  offered  a  warning 
of  the  troubles  threatening  in  iU-watei-ed  countries.  At 
lost  the  Hellespont  was  reached ;  and  simultaneously  the 
fleet  was  seen  approaching  from  Ionia,  and  covering  the 
sound  with  its  sails.* 


*  See  Noto  XXXI.  Appendi. 
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After  Xerxes,  seated  on  a  marble  thromj 
'^'"'  th  'h^i'    V^'^'^^  °^  *   commandiug    eminence,  had 
leBpont.  witnessed  at  Abjdos  the  races  and  sham- 

fights  between  his  ships,  he  dismissed  his 
uncle  Ai'tabanus,  -whom  he  had  designated  as  the  regent 
of  his  house  and  empire,  and  the  march  commenced 
which  in  seven  days  carried  the  peoples  of  Asia  across  to 
Europe.  The  fleet  sailed  down  the  Hellespont  and  re- 
joined the  land-army  near  Doriacus  in  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Hebriis,  where  lay  a  fortress  with  a  Persian  garrison. 
Here,  OQ  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  Xerxes  felt  a 
craving  once  more  to  view  hioiself  in  the  mirror  of  all  his 
glory.  The  ships  were  drawn  on  land,  and  a  general 
numbering  of  tlie  hosts  took  place.  Hereupon  army  and 
fleet  passed  on  by  the  side  of  one  another  as  iar  as  the 
mouiitain-i-ange  of  Athos.  The  ships  sailed  slowly  through 
the  channel,  and  then  circumnavigated  the  two  other 
Chalcidian  peninsulas,  whOe  the  land-army  advanced 
straight  across  the  ridge  of  Chalcidiee  into  the  comer  of 
Ijhe  Thermiean  gulf.  In  its  imiennost  recess' both  divi- 
sions of  the  armada  again  met.  The  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  route  ha^:l  been  successfully  accomplished  without 
a  hostile  attack  having  been  experienced  from  the .  moun- 
tain-tribes. The  immense  cost  of  furnishing  supplies  had 
been  readily  undertaken  by  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  at 
the  halting-places  assigned  to  them  the  forces  bad  found 
abundance  of  corn  and  flour,  tat  cattle  and  fowls,  houses 
and  fents.  Finally,  the  land-army  had  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  accession  of  pEsonians  and  Thraeians, 
and  the  fleet  by  that  of  ships  from  the  Thracian  mari- 
time towns. 

In  the  gulf  of  Therm*  the  view  opens 
oijmpu'!'*^''™^   on  tbe  hills  of  Greece.    It  was  here  too 
that  Xerxes  for  the  first  time  beheld  in  the 
land  of  the  enemy  a  t«rritoi-y  shut  off  by  natural  de- 
fences ;  he  saw  the  mighty  outlines  of  Olympus  advan- 
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cing  against  the  sea,  and  barring  the  entrance  into  the  dis- 
tricts to  the  south  ;  and  while  roads  were  being  levelled 
for  his  army  in  the  upper  mountains,  his  own  curiosity 
moved  him  to  hasten  onward  in  advance  on  board  a  swift 
Sidonian  ship,  in  order  to  look  upon  the  pass  of  Tempe, 
where,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa,  enclosed  by  vertical 
walk  of  rock,  the  Peneus  winds  his  way  as  the  sole  outlet 
of  the  watei-s  of  the  great  inland  country  of  Thessaly. 
Xerxes  stood  at  the  portal  of  Hellas.  Here  only  a  few 
■weeks  ago  had  been  encamped  10,000  hoplites,  full  of 
ardor  for  the  figbt,  and  eager  to  withstand  the  invader  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Amphictyonic  laud ;  now  all  was  de- 
serted, the  pass  open,  the  villages  empty,  the  flocks  and 
herds  cai-ried  away.  "Where  were  the  Hellenes?  How 
were  tbey  prepared  to  receive  the  hosts  which  bore  down 
upon  them  by  land  and  by  sea — the  entire  strength  of 
Asia — which,  moreover,  the  nearer  it  approached,  pressed 
increasing  numbers  of  Greeks  into  its  service  in  order  to 
overthrow  Greece  ?  For  this  time  the  Persian  expedition 
was  not  directed  against  the  Athenians  alone,  as  it  had 
been  ten  years  ago,  but  against  all  the  tribes  and  states 
of  Hellas. 

In  many  respects  it  may  be  allowed  that 
Greece  was  more  capable  than  ever  before  at  the  time  of 
of  withstanding  a  hostile  attack;  for  it  is  ^e  invaaioQ  of 
.certain  that  the  country  had  never  been 
more  populous,  or  the  nation  itself  more  vigorous,  eifec- 
tive,  and  healthy,  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  The  extraordinary  activity  of  colonization 
during  the  last  centuries  had,  instead  of  weakening  the. 
mother- country,  brought  to  it  prosperity  and  blessings  in 
abundance.  For  this  activity  had  tended  to  raise  the 
nation's  consciousness  of  its  own  strength  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make-  it  feel  itself  physically  and  mentally 
superior  to  all  other  nations,  so  that  no  where  had  it  found 
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an  adversary  who  was  ita  natural  equal.  AU  Uie  strengfli 
and  skill  of  the  Greeks  had  baen  developed  m  their 
various  modes  of  application,  and  they  had  found  aa  op- 
portunity for  exercising  their  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  variety  of  new  and  difficult  tasks  per- 
formed by  them.  Their  connection  with  their  colonies, 
now  rising  into  prosperity,  had  everywhere  advanced  the 
middle  class,  and  opened  a  multitude  of  new  resources  for 
trade  and  manufecturing  industry.  The  generally  pre- 
vaQing  prosperity  had  supplied  a  numerous  and  yigorous 
race  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  emoted.  Tho 
mother-country  was  simply  unable  to  exist  without  the 
colonies;  for  nothing  but  the  importation  of  corn  from 
the  lands  of  the  Pontus,  from  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy, 
made  It  possible  for  so  dense  a  population  to  mhabit 
the  towns  and  rural  districts. 

Argolia  waa  the  single  country  whose 
Thenuniberaof  population  had  undergone  a  great  diniinn- 
its  pop  a  ion.  ^^^^  During  the  war  with  Sparta  (vol.  i. 
p.  399)  Cleomenes  bad  landed  with  ^ginetan  and  Sicyo- 
nian  vessels,  had  surprised  the  Arglves  and  destroyed  by 
fira  those  who  had  fled  into  the  sacred  grove  '  Argos.'  Six 
thousand  citizens  are  said  to  have  found  their  death  in  this 
way.  It  was  the  most  terrible  visitation  which  a  city  of 
'  the  Grecian  mother-land  had  experienced  within  the 
memory  of  man.  No  where  else  had  the  land  and  its  in- 
habitants suffered  any  loss.  Laconia  numbered  8000- 
Spartans;  every  Spartan  could  lead  forth  seven  helots; 
and,  moreover,  Sparta  possessed  a  vigorous  and  numerous 
class  of  free  rural  population,  so  that,  without  denuding 
herself  of  all  her  military  forces,  she  could  send  50,000 
men-at-arms  into  the  field.  Arcadia  was  an  extremely 
populous  country,  whose  whole  military  force  may  be 
estimated  at  about  80,000.  The  sum-total  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  amounted  to  about 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.      Athens,  according  to  the 
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testimony  of  Herodotus,  the  accuracy  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspsct,  numhered  30,000  citizens,  and  was  able, 
in  the  couks  of  the  ceatury  which  opened  with  the  Persian 
wars,  to  furnish  13,000  heavy-armed  and  16,000  garrison 
troops.  The  important  strength  of  the  country-towns  of 
Eraotia  is  proved  by  the  resistance  which  they  were  able 
to  oppose  to  Thebes,  For  the  population  of  the  islands 
Nasos  may  serve  as  a  standard  (p.  194),  and  among  the 
lesser  islands  Ceos,  which  on  an  entirely  mountainous  area 
of  about  nine  square  miles  contained  four  towns,  every 
one  of  which  possessed  a  harbor,  a  legislature,  and  a  coin- 
age of  its  town. 

To  this  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  population 
belongs  the  careM  system  of  building  at  all  possible  points, 
the  vestiges  of  which  astonish  the  traveller  to  this  day, 
when  he  beholds  how  once  upon  a  time  every  little  spot 
was  put  to  its  particular  use,  every  difficulty  of  settlement 
and  intercourse  overcome,  and  every  part  of  the  country 
pervaded  by  human  life  and  activity.  On  rocky  crags, 
whence  in  the  present  day  lonely  herds  of  goats  derive  * 
scanty  sustenance,  are  found  the  remains  of  towns,  sur- 
rounded by  strong  walls  and  supplied  with  cisterns  and 
aqueducts,  while  the  surroundmg  heights  are  gradated  off 
in  artificial  terraces  up  to  their  summit,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  space  for  the  culture  of  corn  and  fruit- 
tre^.* 

But  the  number  of  towns  and  inhabitants 
is  not  the  main  question  in  treating  of  the    ^^i^j^  ' 
defensive  force  of  a  nation  ;    of   superior 
importance  is  the  vigor  of  the  human  race  inhabiting  town 
and  country.     The  towns  of  the  Greeks  were  not  great 
cities,  like  the  mercantile  and  royal  cities  of  the  East : 
and  on  -this  account  they  were  preserved  from  a  variety 
of  evils  which  are  inevitably  generated  in  over-populated 
towns ;  no  such  harsh  contrasts  formed  themselves  between 
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rich  and  pnor,  between  luxury  and  want,  either  of  which 
after  its  fashion  enfeebles  tlie  population ;  among  the 
Greeks  the  poor  were  not  beggars,  nor  was  the  multitude 
a  mob.  Neither  were  the  life  of  town  or  country  so  sharply 
opposed  to  one  another,  since  in  Greece  the  former  was 
not  the  contrary  of  the  latter.  The  conditions  of  society 
preserved  a  certain  eimplicity-  The  civic  bodies  were 
communities  confined  within  moderate  limits,  in  which 
every  dereliction  of  traditional  usage  was,  in  consequence, 
far  more  easily  remarked  and  animadverted  upon  r  a  com- 
mon system  of  law  gave  coherence  to  the  civic  bodies; 
and  law  being  regarded  as  the  exp  ss  n  f  a  n 
community  of  will,  it  was  no  unfree  bmiss  n  f 
individual  to  subordinate  himself  und  a  h  f  t 

himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  whole      nd  P  '^       7 

of  political  life  was  the  healthy  and  bra    ng  a      n  wh   h 
the  citizens  grew  up. 

By  the  side  of  the  civic  society  existed  a 
slave-population  of  veiy  considerahle  num- 
bers in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  cities,  such  as 
Corinth  and  ^gina.  Here  its  numbers  must  have 
amounted  to  as  many  as  ten  times  those  of  the  free  inhabi- 
tants. Even  in  Attica  they  must  be  assumed  to  have  pre- 
ponderated over  the  freemen  in  a  proportion  of  at  least 
four  to  one.  * 

It  might  be  tliought  that  so  large  a  number  of  oppressed 
human  beings  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  tha 
national  enemy,  especially  in  the  event  of  the  slaves  find- 
ing their  countrymen  among  the  hostile  troops,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and  other  Asiatic  slaves. 
We  meet,  however,  with  no  examples  of  traitora  or  runa- 
ways during  the  Persian  wars.  The  slaves  were  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  civic  community;  there  existed 
between  them  and  the  fiimilies  an  easy  relation,  which  was 
1  by  a  community  of  manners  and  religion.     The 
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slaves  belonged  to  races  far  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  men- 
tal gifts,  and,  above  all,  poaaessed  neither  of  inclination 
nor  of  capacity  for  the"  aocial  life  of  a  civic  community. 
Hence,  instead  of  their  subordinate  position  wearing  the 
aspect  of  oppression,  the  relation  between  masters  and 
slaves  was  regarded  as  mutually  advantageous  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  nature.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  conceive 
of  the  existence  of  a  Greek  community  witbout  this  basis. 

The  slaves  performed  all  subordinate  household  duties; 
they  tilled  the  land,  attended  to  kitohen  and  cattle ;  they 
served  their  masters  as  handicraftsmen  and  laborers ; 
and  thus  in  every  way  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  the 
lives  of  the  citizens,  without  at  the  same  time  causing 
their  masters  to  become  lazy,  effete,  and  luxurious.  From 
these  evil  effects  of  slavery  the  Greeks  were  preserved 
by  the  natural  energy  of  their  character,  by  the  force 
of  their  manners  and  of  their  laws ;  for  in  all  well-or- 
dered states  idleness  and  want  of  a  fixed  occupation  were 
punished  as  crimes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
ia  natural  gifts  and  cultivation,  which  was  daily  brought 
before  their  eyes,  led  the  citizens  to  r^ard  themselves 
as  privileged  people,  and  one  called  by  nature  to  dominion : 
and  this  consciousne^  essentially  contributed  to  their 
proud  and  resolute  bearing  in  the  Pei-sian  wars.  At  the 
same  time  the  position  of  a  Greek  citizen  was  kept  in  a 
loftier  sphere  by  the  rarity  of  such  an  occurrence  as  that 
of  one  citizen  having  to  perform  for  another  services  sul- 
lyhig  his  dignity;  so  that  the  poorer  among  them,  as  well 
as  the  richer,  could  preserve  leisure  and  inclination  for 
public  affairs  and  for  mental  culture.  For  the  ancients 
regarded  an  independent  position  in  life  and  abundance 
of  leisure  as  necessaiy  conditions  for  the  development  of 
civic  virtue. 

In  the  towns  the  public  pal^tras  flou- 
rished; and  whoever  stayed  away  from  these    of  tiiopLMipk. 
exercises  was  not  allowed  to  claim  influence 
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and  authority.  The  young  men  had  learnt  to  accustoia 
themselves  to  a  regular  schooliog  as  to  a  second  nature ; 
they  had  learnt  to  redouble  theif  Strength  when  there  was 
occasion  for  it,  and  to  shrink  from  nothing  more  than 
from  the  suspicion  of  cowardice.  Thus  peace  and  pros- 
perity had  beea  unable  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  vigor 
in  Hellas,  such  as  they  had  called  forth  in  Ionia.  The 
palfestra  had  furnished  the  preliminary  exercises  for  actual 
warfara  In  the  temple-grovas  of  Olympia  and  Delphi 
the  G-reelts  learned  fo  know  the  joy  of  victory  won  by 
strenuous  effort.  On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  tri- 
umph the  winner  of  the  prize  was  greeted  with  song ;  then 
proper  hymns  of  victory  were  composed  which,  from  the 
time  of  Simonides,  became  important  in  literature.  Simo- 
nides  of  Ceos  and  Pindar  of  Thebes,  both  of  whom  stood 
at  the  height  of  their  influence  at  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian expedition,  not  only  attest  the  rioh  development  of 
system  of  festive  meetings,  and  of  the  art  dedicated  to 
these,  but  also  bear  mtness  to  the  heroic  vigor  which 
existed  among  their  contemporaries,  to  the  mental  and 
physical  vitality  which  descended  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration in  the  noble  femilies,  and  to  the  lofty  devotion 
■with  which  the  saci-ed  festive  games  were  performed. 

These  poets  passed  through  the  laud  as 
Gre^cQ  ""^  "  widely-honored  and  richly-rewarded  masters 
of  their  art,  by  virtue  of  which  they  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  people,  and  helped  to  combine 
in  one  spiritual  union  the  multiplicity  of  communities  and 
families.  It  was  their  duty  to  recall  in  their  songs  the 
common  traditions  of  the  pre-historic  age,  to  glorify  the 
common  festivals  of  the  Hellenes,  and  to  exalt  the  fame 
of  the  victors,  who  belonged  to  ther whole  nation.  In  them 
the  Hellenic  character,  as  it  were,  found  personal  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  we  find  Simonides  occupying  an  influen- 
tial position,  both  in  the  mother-country  and  in  the  colonies, 
and  establishing  a  connection  between  circles  the  furthest 
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removed  from  one  another,  and  reconciling  their  disputes. 
Still  more  imposing  ia  this  attitude  of  a  mediator,  as  it 
meets  ii3  in  the  person  of  Pindar,  By  birth  a  Thehan, 
and  with  his  whole  heart  devoted  to  his  native  city,  he  had 
learnt  tlie  higher  branches  of  his  art  in  Atliens,  from  Lor 
BUS  (vol.  i.  p.  894) ;  he  had  been  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Eleusis ;  be  was  peculiarly  fond  of  taking  part  in 
the  great  national  festivals;  and  Ifelphi,  the  religious  cen- 
tre of  the  land,  was,  in^  manner,  his  second  home.  His 
descent  from  the  JEgidse,  whose  widespread  family  had  an 
important  share  in  the  institution  of  the  Spartan  polity, 
and  in  the  foundation  of  Thera  and  Cyrene  (vol.  i.  pp.  199, 
485),  of  itself  caused  him  to  regard  Hellenic  affairs  from 
a  loftier  and  wider  point  of  view.  Fond  of  travel  like  his 
ancestors,  he  passed  through  the  cities  of  Hellas,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  mission  of  his  life,  to  awaken  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  common  nationality,  and  of  common  usage 
in  the  inhabitants  of  regions  far  apart  from  one  another. 
"Glorious  LacedEemonI"  thus  he  sang  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  before  the  Ionic  revolt  had  occasioned  all  the  war 
between  Persia  and  Hellas, — "glorious Lace dsemon!  blessed 
"Thessaly!  for  there  rules  in  both,  sprung  from  one  and 
"  tlie  same  sire,  the  house  of  Heracles  famed  in  the  fight."* 
Thus  he  avails  himself  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  myths, 
to  which  his  inventive  mind  is  able  to  give  fresh  life  and  a 
new  application,  in  order  to  unite  Sparta  with  the  dynaste 
of  Thessaly,  and  in  tlie  same  way  to  bring  Thebes,  .Sgina, 
and  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  grand  national  union. 

But  apart  from  this  ideal  unity,  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  found  its  expression  in  grepan^os'  *''^' 
the  national  poets,  and  warmed  the  hearts 
of  high-souled  Hellenes,  there  existed  no  national  combi- 
nation capable  of  opposing  any  resistance  sure  of  a  per- 
manent effect  to  the  assaults  of  a  hostile  power  at  the  call 
of  a  despotic  will.     Since  tbe  last  generation  the  power  of 
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Delphi  was  broken  (p.  109) ;  the  doaiinion  of  its  priests  had 
feUen  without  a  struggle,  because  it  rested  on  uoue  but 
spiritual  means  of  support,  which  had  been  gradually  used 
up;  there  was  no  longer  any  truth  in  the  saying  which 
termed  Delphi  the  centre  of  Greece.  Meanwhile,  neither 
had  any  new  institution  taken  its  place,  but  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  saieient  order  of  things  common  to  all  the 
states  gave  way,  the  single  states  had  continued  gradually 
to  develop  themselves,'  Each  commonwealth  formed  a 
perfectly  separate  body  aa  against  the  rest — so  to  speak,  a 
domestic  establishment  by  itself.  The  citizens  of  the  neigh- 
boring state  were  foreigners  and  strangers;  matrimonial 
connections  between  members  of  different  states  were  legally 
invalid,  unless  special  treaties  had  been  concluded,  estab- 
lishing a  relation  of  the  bind.  In  sddition  to  this,  border- 
disputes  took  place  everywhere — quarrels  as  to  the  bound- 
aries, aa  to  the  extension  of  sacred  territories,  as  to  the 
reception  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  it  was  only  in  rare  instan- 
ces that  the  disputants  deemed  themselves  obliged  to  seek 
a  peaceable  settlement,  by  submitting  to  the  decision  of  an 
arbitrator.  Ko  where  was  there  established  a  universally 
recognized  federal  tribunal.  Hence  we  find  Herodotus,  in 
d^cribing  the  consultations  of  the  Perskn  princfs,  whom 
Xerxea  convoked  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Mardonius  the  question;  how  the 
Persian  king  could  be  afraid  of  a  nation  whose  states,  in- 
stead of  settling  their  disputes  by  means  of  heralds  and 
messengers,  as  was  natural  to  men  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  in  foolish  haste  flew  to  arms  and  inflicted  heavy 
damages  upon  one  another.* 

The  states  themselves  were  of  two  kinds.  They  were 
either  small  communities — ^peasant-cantons,  which  lived  a 
quiet  and  unobserved  existence  (as,  e.  ff..  the  cantoned 
aasociationa  of  Arcadia),  and  never  aspired  to  a  policy 
of  their  own  ;  or  tbey  were  larger  and  more  active  states. 
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which  took  part  in  the  questiona  of  the  day  and  assumed 
a  hostile  attitude  against  one  another  in  the  assertion  of 
their  rival  claims.  Sjc!i  was  above  all  the  mutual 
relation  between  the  two  principal  states.  Sparta  con- 
tmued  as  yet  to  occiipy  the  first  place.  .  _ 
Her  citizens  were  regarded  as  the  first  pi^d"y°epart^: 
among  the  Hellenes  in  personal  beauty  and 
vigor,  as  the  born  leaders  of  the  rest,,  and  as  masters  of 
the  art  of  war,  who  were  thus  justly  entitled  to  deem 
themselves  the  superiors  of  the  Greeks  of  Ionic  descent; 
and,  although  the  unfortunate  and  unworthy  policy  fol- 
lowed by  Sparta  during  the  last  twenty  yeais  was  but 
little  adapted  to  call  forth  confidence  and  respect,  yet  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  favorable  to  a  continu- 
ance of  her  authority.  For  the  universal  terror  inspired 
by  the  spread  of  the  Persian  power,  and  the  growing  feel- 
ing of  general  insecurity  in  the  Greek  world,  caused  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  account  of  its  natural  strength,  to  be  more 
than  ever  regarded  as  the  citadel  of  Heilas.  After  all, 
the  Spartan  constitution  and  the  Peloponnesian  federation 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  enduring  of  all  the 
political  institutions  created  by  the  Hellenes.  In  Asia 
Minor,  too,  Sparta  was  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  and 
well-ordered  state;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of  Sardes,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  came  to  feel  less  and  less  at 
their  ease  (p.  146),  many  had  emigrated  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  order  to  escape  the  coiisequences  of  a  violent 
revolution.  Thus  Bathycles  had  removed  his  school  of 
art  from  Magnesia  to  Sparta  (p.  78),  and  Ionian  mer- 
chants in  those  days  invested  their  money  in  Sparta. 
Herodotus  teUs  of  a  rich  Milesian  who  wmfided  half  his 
property  to  the  Spartan  Glaucus,  after  reflecting  how  un- 
certain and  insecure  al!  things  were  at  home  in  Ionia,  and 
how  peace  and  safety  appeared  to  prevail  nowhere  hut  in 
Peloponnesus.* 

*  Ho;oil.  vi.  86. 
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Yet  Sparta  possessed  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  strength  to  take  advantage  of  this 
position  of  affairs,  and,  as  the  troubles  of  the  Greek 
world  increased,  to  represeut  its  common  interests  as  the 
capital  city  of  the  Hellenes.  Not  that  th*re  was  any 
lack  of  ambitious  longings.  Before  the  Persian  power 
had  firmly  established  itself,  the  Spartans,  we  may  remem- 
ber, had  actually  been  desirous  of  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Lydian  king;  but  afterwards  they  even  lacked  the 
courage  to  assist  the  members  of  their  own  race,  and  twice 
refused  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  lonians  for  aid  (pp. 
143,  202).  In  Greece  itself  they  fii-mly  clung  to  their 
claims,  but  they  were  spending  their  principal  without 
doing  anything  towards  establishing  new  claims.  They 
had  not  dared  to  receive  PiatBcsc  into  the  federation  of 
their  allies,  but  had  availed  themselves  of  the  application 
of  the  PlatEeane,  as  of  every  other  opportunity,  to  provoke 
jealousies  among  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus 
(vol.  i.  p.  415).  Thus,  what  they  could  not  attain  to  by 
their  own  strength,  the  weakness  of  others  was  to  bring 
within  their  grasp  ;  in  so  small  a  measnre  was  Sparta  pos- 
sessed of  the  capacity  and  the  desire  of  uniting  the  forces 
of  the  Greek  nation.  Her  citizens  indeed  formed  an  army 
beyond  compare,  but  the  viviiying  spirit  was  absent ;  the 
state  was  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  the  means  at  its  service, 
and  lazily  and  clumsily  it  continued  to  move  in  the  accus- 
tomed path.  From  time  to  time  indeed  a  spark  of  the 
heroic  Achfean  fire  is  kindled  among  the  Heraclidte  of 
Sparta,  and  there  apptar  in  her  royal  house  proofe  of  a  . 
lofly  and  enterprising  spirit;  but  when  it  appeared,  it  was 
only  to  rise  in  wild  and  self-seeking  revolt  agiunst  the  state 
itself;  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Cleomenes,  or  it  degener- 
ated into  a  purposeless  search  after  adventure,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dorieus,  the  younger  brother  of  Cleomenes,  to 
whom  the  relations  of  home  became  so -intolerable  that  he 
went  forth  into  the  wide  world,  and  attempted,  fii-st  in 
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Lybia  and  afterwards  in  Sicily,  to  gain  for  himself  a  new 
empire. 

Thus  were  wasted  tlie  few  remnants  of  heroic  fire;  and 
while  the  Persians  were  approaJ3hing  nearer  and  nearer, 
Sparta,  after  her  selfish  fashion,  took  thought  of  nothing 
beyond  her  private  interests.  She  made  war  upon  and 
devastated  the  territory  of  Argos ;  she  continued  to  foster 
every  dispute  between  the  other  states  which  promised  ad- 
vant^e  to  herself;  and,  though  she  had  bound  herself  to 
an  alliance  of  war  with  Athens,  she  had  purposely  ar- 
rived too  late  at  Marathon:  for,  in  point  of  feet,  Sparta's 
poverty  as  to  ideas  and  plans  of  her  own  left  her  no  other 
point  of  view  than  that  of  preventing  the  rising  state  of 
Athens  from  becoming  great.  But  the  internal  develop- 
ment as  well  as  the  external  circumstances  of  Athens  had 
already  urged  her  forward  on  a  course  which  she  could 
not  now  abandon.  Athens  had  become  a  great  power, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  her  but  to  advance  with  honor, 
or  to  retreat  with  ignominy. 

Furthermore,  hostile  feelings  of  various 
kinds  prevailed  between  the  different  states.  twes™^"'°inglB 
Argos  was  only  watching  for  an  opportunity  states, 
to  wreak  her  revenge  on  Sparta;  iEgina 
and  Corinth  were  pursuing  one  another  with  mutual  jear 
lousy;  while  in  the  same  district  the  lesser  cities  were  at 
issue  with  the  greater,  which  desired  to  raise  themselves 
as  capitals  over  the  heads  of  the  rest— as,  e.  g.,  Thebes 
over  Thespise  and  Platasaj.  Frequently  the  wars  between 
the  states  had  no  other  character  than  that  of  competitive 
rivalry,  and  were  in  a  manner  merely  corrupt  forms  in 
which  the  antagonistic  impulse,  so  deeply  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  Hellenes,  found  vent.  The  civic  bodies  of 
neighboring  cities  measured  their  strength  w  ith  one  another, 
and  the  principal  object  of  the  struggle  was  the  erection 
of  the  symbols  of  victory.  Hence,  while  engaged  in  the 
contest,  they  never  thought  of  occupying  secure  positions. 
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but  advanced  to  meet  one  another  in  open  field  as  for  a 
duel,  in  which  they  might  prove  their  courage  a^inst  oae 
another.  Yet  this  comparatively  harmless  method  of  con- 
test fell  into  abeyance  ia  proportion  as  those  political 
passions  were  aroused,  which  were  more  and  more  infusing 
their  poison  into  the  life  of  the  nation.* 

The  whole  of  Greece  was  pervaded  by  a 
YBr'saiiy  preva-  diBtinct  opposition  of  parties ;  for  in  all  the 
lent  among  tha  cities  there  yet  existed  chivalrous  families 
of  ancient  fame  and  wealth  who  enjoyed 
high  authority,  and  believed  themselves  to  have  inherited 
as  their  d^tiny  the  leadership  of  the  people  and  the  gui- 
dance of  the  citizens.  Wherever  these  families  still  re- 
mained at  the  helm  of  affairs,  Athens  was  hated  as  the 
hearth  of  democracy,  which  like  a  pernicious  poison,  was 
destroying  in  ever-widening  circles  the  health  of  Hellenic 
life ;  nor  was  it  thought  possible  to  pardon  the  Athenians 
for  having  listened  to  the  appeal  of  the  lonians  and  thus 
provoked  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  crisis.  But 
no  civic  community  of  any  importance  was  without  these 
parties,  opposed  to  one  another  with  a  degree  of  bitterness 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  the  current  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  times.  One  party  joined  in  this  movement 
with  eager  enthusiasm,  while  the  other  resisted  it  with  sus- 
picious diffidence,  or  by  open  opposition.  Accordingly, 
the  splendor  of  the  rise  of  the  young  Athenian  state 
necessarily  became  a  stumbling-block,  not  only  for  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  but  also  for  all  those  who  consid- 
ered the  welfere  of  the  states  ia  be  founded  upon  the  cau- 
tious conduct  of  affiiirs  by  the  members  of  ancient  families 
and  who  hated  nothing  more  deeply  than  a  political  revo- 
lution which  brought  the  multitude  into  power,  and  which 
tUlowed  the  latter  in  tumultuous  meetings  in  the  market- 
plaee  to  decide  the  destinies  of  the  states.    The  new  gene- 
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ration,  wliiuh  was  unfolding  ite  forces  with  incredible  ac- 
tivity, would  no  longer  have  anything  to  do  with  privileged 
classes,  but  demanded  that  ail  things  should  be  witliiu  the 
reach  of  all  men.  Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  this  fi-ee 
competition  of  all  forces,  the  ancient  families  saw  their 
■whole  authority  endangered ;  and  their  fell  was  r^arded 
by  the  adherents  of  the  old  times,  aa  the  ruin  of  Hellenic 
polity,  and  of  a  higher  system  of  manners  and  morals. 
They  looked  upon  this  sudden  rise  of  the  general  body  of 
the  people  as  a  mere  passing  fit  of  intoxication. 

And  now  the  Persian  wars  were  at  hand. 
If  these  wore  successfully  sustained,  this  Medizirg  ton- 
could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  ele-  ajiatooiaoieB. 
vating  force  of  a  universal  enthusiasm,  L  e. 
by  a  great  popular  rising.  This,  at  all  events,  was  unde- 
niable. Hence  any  successful  tffue  would  necessarily  alw 
amount  to  a  victory  of  the  popular  party,  to  an  advance 
of  democracy.  Accordingly  the  ancient  iamilies  and  their 
adherents  were  unable  to  feel  any  sympathy  for  the  War 
of  Liberation.  They  had  already  deemed  the  civic  gov- 
ernments in  the  Ionian  cities  an  abomination ;  and  as  in 
their  hearts  they  were  doubtless  grateful  to  the  Persians 
for  having  put  an  end  to  that  nuisance,  so'  would  they 
again  now  rather  see  the  Peruana  victorious  in  their  own 
country  than  witness  the  triumph  of  the  Democrats. 
Hence  in  all  Greece  the  Aristocrats  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Medes,  and  either  guided  the  whole  state  in  this 
sense,  as  in  Thessaly  and  Thebes,  or,  where  they  were  un- 
able to  do  this,  advanced  their  tendencies  by  secret  in- 
trigues, as  in  Eretria  and  Athens.  Attempts  were  even 
made  to  demonstrate  all  manner  of  relations  of  common 
descent  between  Pereians  and  Greeks,  in  order  to  put  a 
gloss  on  the  tendency  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tional enemy.  In  Argos  men  were  content  to  allow  Per- 
seus to  be  claimed  as  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Achas- 
mcnid^  and   the  Arrives.     The    learning  of  Greek  my- 
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tbologera  busied  itself  in  making  use  of  the  Phrygian 
Pelops  so  as  to  prove  the  title  of  the  AchsemenidEe  to  a  part 
ofthe  heritage  of  tliePelopidse;  and  in  the  same  way  Datis 
was  informed,  that  as  a  descendant  of  Medaa  the  son  of 
Medea  and  ^geus,  he  had  claims  upon  Attica.* 

Neither,  from  the  points  of  view  indicated 
the  Doipiiio  above,  had  the  Delphic  oracle  any  interest 
fte  ftkX  ""^  '"^  asserting  the  national  cause  gainst  the 
Persians;  for  the  priesthood  saw  the  last 
remains  of  its  influence  vanishing  in  proportion  as  de- 
mocracy continued  to  obtain  dominion  in  the  towns.  De- 
mocracy was  the  reverse  of  all  that  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  established  as  a  salutary  system  of  law 
at  Delphi  (p.  87).  This  consideration  ^ain  determined 
the  political  attitude  of  those  among  the  Hellenes  who 
were  intimately  connected  with  Delphi  and  represented 
the  Delphic  principles  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Such  a 
maji  as  Pindar—who,  himself  a  noble  of  Ancient  descent, 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  reviving  the  fame  of  the  ancient 
femilies  by  his  songs,  "  as  the  dew  strengthens  and  beauti- 
fies the  plants  of  the  fields,"  who  regarded  the  hereditary 
descent  of  virtues  from  father  to  son  as  the  pledge  for  the 
preservation  of  all  that  was  noble  and  beautiful,  and 
whose  sentimental  were  as  aveisefiom  the  lominion  of  the 
people  as  fi  m  the  d  spotic  away  of  Tyrant  —such  i  man 
as  Pmdai  could  take  no  port  m  the  enthu  losm  cf  th^ 
Wars  of  Liberation  and  could  shoitlj  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  sing  the  glories  of  an  Athenian  without  jiving 
one  word  to  that  gieat  dayf 

But  it  was  not  only  the  Anatocrita  whose 
nat  onai  a  tendencies  were  igainot  the  war  There 
fluenees  ^]  om2(jpi£  j^  Greece  men  of  another  sort, 

who  (.ounsdled  oibmiasim  ijilwere  on  the  Bid     of  the 
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Medes.  These  comprised  both  natives  and  aliens,  espe- 
cially those  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  the  disturbance 
of  a  life  of  easy  enjoyment,  and  of  a  free  intercourse 
between  the  shores  on  either  side  of  the  aea.  Hence 
among  the  aliens  an  especially  strong  influence  was 
exerted  by  the  courtesans,  who  came  over  in  constantly- 
increasing  numbers  from  the  Ionian  cities,  and  who  by 
their  social  accomplishments  and  connections  with  emi- 
nent men  obtained  influence,  and  found  many  opportu- 
nities of  spreading  a  feeling  advantageous  to  the  Persians, 
in  favor  of  peace.  Among  their  number  was  the  beautiful 
Thargelia  of  Miletus,  who  was  successively  connected  with 
fourteen  different  protectors,  and  who  esercised  a  very 
important  influence  on  political  affairs.  Thus  in  Tbes- 
sa!y  she  had  been  able  to  secure  the  favor  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  native  princes,  Antioehus,  a  relative  of  the 
Aleuadfe,  and  even  after  liis  death  maintained  herself  in  a 
princely  position  of  power.  She  was  the  most  widely 
known  among  the  women  who  asserted  their  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Median  cause.* 


Su  h  s  a  (,  ue  il  e\v  of  tl  e  tendenc  e'  c  d  -a  ons 
and  state  of  partes  n  Hellas  If  m  "  ^  ^^  "^^ 
a  Id  t  on  to  tl  s  is  taken  to  con^  derat  on 
the  p  ver  of  money  wl  h  the  Pers  ant  1  ad  at  the  r 
conmanl— if  t  is  remenbcici  lov  rare  ^no  g  the 
Gre  ks  was  the  v  t  e  of  n  orr  pt !  1  ty  aul  in  how 
miny  ways  oj  en  and  •<  cret  b\  a  v  lunta  y  1 1  j  t  on  of 
the  s  le  }j  lea  rterb  lai  t  a  to  s  the  Persiins  we  e 
s  pported  by  the  Greekij  thems  Ives —  t  n  a>  be  un  ler 
stoo  I  ho  v  Xerx  s  came  to  th  nk  h  s  tru-st  Demintus  t 
of]  8  senfes  hen  tl  e  latter  proj  I  e  eltlata  ei  u  s  w\r 
awa  UA  the  Pers  ans 

•  With  refocenco  to  Thnrgclia  aa  a  piiitiBan  of  tho  Great  King,  of, 
Pbt-  Periel.  24;  Athcn.  60S.     Sco  Buttmann,  Mi/tkolog«!,  ii.  201. 
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Everything  in  tlie  first  instance  depended 
t     tm  ^t    '  d    ''^  Sparta  and  Athens.      To    these    states 
t    1  y  Xe  xes  had   sent  no   ambassadors ;    after 

Ath  ^  "  what  had  takeu  place  they  were  regarded 
as  hostile  cities  whom  due  punishment 
must  befall.  Both  were  in  the  same  situation,  and  depen- 
dent upon  their  own  resources.  The  bond  of  the  close 
union  which  they  had  formed  ten  years  ago  had  been 
loosened.  After  sustaining  by  herself  a  victorious  fight, 
Athens  had  fallen  back  upon  her  own  strength,  and, 
witliout  attempting  any  agreement  with  Sparta,  had  en- 
deavored to  develop  her  own  resources.  The  change  in 
the  sti'ategic  plans  of  the  Persians,  followed  by  the  events 
of  the  Egyptian  revolt,  the  dispute  m  to  the  succession  at 
Susa,  the  death  of  Darius,  tlie  vacillations  of  his  successor, 
and  finally-  the  new  armaments  of  the  latter,  together 
with  the  waste  of  time  they  involved — all  th^e  causes  bad 
he]i>ed  to  further  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  Themis, 
tocles,  (pp.  259,  £  267).  Undisturbed  and  unliindered 
by  any  foreign  interference,  Athens  had  become  a  naval 
power  of  the  first  class ;  and,  possessed  of  two  hundred 
well-equipped  triremes  and  a  strong  harbor  of  war,  she 
felt  it  her  mission  to  pursue  a  vigorous  and  independent 
policy 

But,  even  as  it  was,  Athens  could  and 
natinnoi  i,ai-ty  might  Dot  remain  dependent  on  herself 
Gre™e  alone.     After  Themistocles  had  worked  for 

years  with  so  brilliant  a  success  on  behalf 
of  Athens,  he  now  attacked  the  difficult  task  of  gather- 
ing together  the  forces  of  resistance  obtainable  beyond 
the  limits  of  Athens,  and  of  uniting  in  a  concert  of  mea- 
sures such  among  the  states  as  were  resolved  to  attempt  a 
defence.  Upon  the  execution  of  this  task  he  could,  how- 
ever, not  enter  until  the  danger  was  so  near  at  hand  that 
it  was  perceptible  even  to  the  dullest  eyes,.and  that  a  com- 
mon fear  outweighed   all   other  feelings.      The  natural 
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centre  of  the  national  party  was  Sparta,  tbe  federal  capi- 
tal of  the  peninsula,  which  Ibrmed  the  citadel  of  Hellas. 
But  the  city  in  the  remote  valley  of  the  Eurotas  was 
under  existing  circumatajices  no  suitable  place  for  a 
federal  council.  Unless  its  resolutions  were  ever  to  lag  in 
the  tear  of  events,  this  council  mi^t  necessarily  find  its 
seat  ia  Central  Hellas  and  on  the  coast.  No  locality 
could  be  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  the  Isthmus 
of  Ooiinth,  where  all  the  land  and  sea  routes  crossed  one 
another— a  gathering-place  of  the  Hellenes  of  primitive 
tame,  consecrated  by  the  tombs  of  the  Heroes  Sisyphus 
and  Neleus,  as  weU  as  by  the  sanctuary  of  Posidon  and 
the  adytum  of  Palsemon,  at  which  were  swom  the  most 
solemn  of  oaths.  By  moving  it  to  the  Isthmus,  the 
council  of  the  Hellenes  received  a  position  of  greater  free- 
dom, while  at  the  same  time  a  wider  view  was  opened 
before  it. 

It  was  a  momfentous  day  for  Greece, 
when,  ia  the  autumn  of  01.  Ixxiv.  4  (481    ^^'^^t^rd 
B.  c),  the  delegates  a.=sembled  on  the  Isth-   on  J,''^^.^^''"'^' 
mus  ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  uni'^n    "^si,..".  {c.  c. 
of  statf«  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta,   ^si.) 
But  once  more  Sparta  proved  herself  baiTen 
of  good  counsel.     Instead  of  herself  advancing,  she  was 
merely  pushed  forward  by  the  rest.     The  really  creative 
and  motive  impulses  came  from  Athens;  and  among  the 
Peloponnesians  was  an  Areadian,  Chileus  of  Tegea.who 
understood  the  times,  and  who  by  his  personality  mauled, 
to  establish  an  important  iufluehce  in  Sparta  itself.     The- 
mistocles  and  Chileus  were  the  chief  founders       Esertione  of 
of  the  new  confederacy,  in  which  were  re-'      '^j"'^^,"^^ 
vived  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  Amphictyons. 
But  this  new  Hellenic  alliance  was  independent  of  all 
priestly  influences,  and  consisted  of  a  free  union  of  all  the 
states  which  were  resolved  to  risk  property  and  lite  In  the 
defence  of  the  independence  of  their  country. 
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On  this  occasion  Themiafocles  again  proved  himself 
a  statesmaa  who  knew  how  to  combine  at  the  right 
moment  a  commanding  vigor  of  action 
lE^^mUn" "  con-  ^'''^  ^  ^^  readiness  to  make  conces- 
iVdemtion  nnder  sions.  For,  when  the  question  arose  as  to 
inouy  uf  Spi^f^.  tho  leadership  of  the  confederation,  The- 
m^issiF.  i.  {B.C,  migtocles  persuaded  his  fei low-citizens  to 
defer  the  assertion  of  their  claims,  how- 
ever well  these  might  he  founded.  This  was  no  time  to 
quarrel  about  forms.  Sparta  retained  the  undivided  hege- 
mony ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Athens  stood  by  the  aide 
o/ Sparta:  and  the  embassies  despatched  from  the  Isthraua 
were  accordingly  constituted  of  members  of  both  these 
states. 

The  first  resolution  pissed  on  the  Isthmus  consisted  in  a 
solemn  \ow  on  the  pait  ot  the  deputies,  in  the  name  of 
their  itates  -that  all  mternil  feuds  should  cease,  in  order 
that  they  m  gLt  in  f  11  concord  confront  the  foe.  The 
most  importint  consequet  ce  of  this  resolution  was  a  recon- 
ciliation letween  Athens  and  -35gina.  The  second  was 
the  despatch  of  luvojs  commissioned  to  invite  the  participa- 
tion of  the  states  whose  intentions  were  as  yet  doubtful, 
and  of  the  remoter  members  of  the  Hellenic  raoe.  This 
measure  was  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  Argos  to  join 
the  alliance,  and  to  induce  the  Cretan  and  Sicilian  cities 
to  employ  their  resources  in  aiding  it.  Finally,  the  third 
result  was  an  agreement  concerning  the  strategic  plan  of 
the  defence.  During  the  tune  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
federal  council  were  being  carried  out  the  deputies  remained 
assembled  on  the  Isthmus  as  a  permanent  council  of  war. 
Here  were  the.  head-quarters  of  the  central  body  of  the 
nation,  i.  e.  of  those  Hellenes  who  were  resolved  on  the 
defence  of  their  country ;  here  the  national  enthusiasm 
was  strengthened  and  heightened  by  the  impulses  of 
mutual  encouragement,  and,  while  danger  was  imminent, 
the  love  of  liberty  aad  the  ardor  for  the  contest  increased. 
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Hence  no  discouragement  was  nlloweJ  to 
be  produced  by  the  return  of  the  spies,  "™erai  namg 
whom  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  conducted 
round  the  camp  at  Sardes,  nor  by  the  wailings  of  the  Py- 
thia,  who,  instead  of  raising,  was  lowering  the  courage  of 
the  Greeks ;  not  even  by  tlie  negative  reply  of  the  Argives, 
who  justified  their  false  neutrality  by  a  declaration  of  the 
Pythia ;  nor  by  the  embasBies,  which  returned  from  Crete 
and  Sicily  without  having  iwuomplished  tbeir  object.  Ho 
computation  was  made  of  the  number*  of  eithei  fies  or 
friends ;  but  those  who  were  resolved  upon  resistance 
gathered  close  together,  in  the  feehng  that  naught  else 
was  left  for  them  to  do.  They  had  g  od  reason  to  call 
themselves  the  patriotic  party,  the  "  well  affectel    * 

But  if  the  allies  simply  did  their  duty,  to  the  othert  the 
blame  attached  of  negletting  theirs.  This  fact  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  proclaim  by  means  of  a  distinct  declaration. 
A  voluntary  alliance  with  the  Persians,  as  well  as  any 
service  performed  by  a  Hellene,  by  word  or  deed,  to  the 
Persians,  amounted  to  high  treason ;  the  Isthmian  federal  , 
council  was  the  court  of  judicature,  which  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  upon  such  men  as  Arthmius  of  Zelea, 
who  had  brought  Persian  money  into  Greece.  All  whose 
sentiments  were  hostile  to  freedom  were  excluded  from  the 
national  festive  games;  self-^acriflcing  patriotism  alone 
should  entitle  any  man  to  rank  as  a  full  Hellene.  Among 
the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  confederates  were  ex- 
pressly included  those  of  avenging  the  national  gods  upon 
their  foes  and  betrayers,  of  making  war  in  common,  aft«r 
the  defence  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  upon 
those  who  had  chosen  the  side  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
dedicating  out  of  the  booty  gained  a  tithe  to  the  Delphic 
god,  according  to  the  ancient  national  custom.  This  ex- 
pression of  a  bold  and  resolute  policy  was  of  importance, 
because  it  encouraged  the  confederates,  and  raised  their 

»  See  Note  XXSVI.  AppBcdii. 
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hopes  beyond  the  troubles  of  the  present ;  because  it  fright- 
ened those  cities  which  were  hesitating,  and  at  the  same 
time,  already  at  this  early  date,  gave  rise  to  the  pregnant 
idea  that  as  those  cities  who  voluntarily  held  back  should 
be  punished,  ao  those  whom  the  Persians  had  forcibly  en- 
slaved should  be  liberated. 

Thus  at  the  time  of  the  heaviest  tribulation,  when  it 
seemed  doubtful  how  the  nearest  frontiers  might  be  pro- 
tected, there  arose  the  idea  of  a  great  and  an  enlarged 
fatherland,  which  should  with  a  new  splendor  confront 
the  barbarians.  The  Greek  Muse  did  not  feit  to  contri- 
bute her  aid  towards  fostering  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nar 
tion.  Above  all,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  influential  friend 
of  Themistocles,  though  already  past  his  seventieth  year, 
with  youthful  warmth  comprehended  the  great  movements 
of  the  times ;  and  he  who  had  once  exercised  a  courtly  art 
at  the  table  of  Hipparchus,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  the 
Scopad^  in  Thessaly,  now  became  a  singer  of  the  Wars 
of  Liberation,  and  inspired  the  nation  to  take  arms  against 
its  foe.  Men  felt  how  much  was  at  stake,  and  had  never 
more  warmly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  blessings  which 
Hellas  offered.  The  Greeks  became  fully  and  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  old-established  contrast  between  Hellenes 
and  Barbarians;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  forces 
more  utterly  different  than  these  which  were  now  arming 
for  mutual  conflict.  On  the  one  side  we  see  a  king  whose 
arbitrary  will  knows  of  no  limit ;  who,  with  the  princes  of 
his  house,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  multitudes  of  the  peo" 
pies  of  Asia,  blind  subjects  of  his  will,  driven  over  the 
Hellespont  like  cattle  by  the  blows  of  thongs.  On  the 
'  other  side  is  gathered  a  small  group  of  free  civic  commu- 
nities, which  had  not  until  the  last  moment  united  for  the 
purpose  of  a  common  defence:  but  the  motive  which 
united  them  was  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  obligation 
to  risk  their  lives  for  their  native  country  and  its  gods, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  feeling  of  national  pride ;  for 
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they  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  tbey  were  to  submit 
to  be  subjugated  by  nations  upon  whiiih  they  looked  down 
as  upon  nations  of  slaves. 

Everything  now  depended  abo\  e  al!  on 
the  allied  Hellenes  ari'anging  in  oidei  thtii  Tl  o  n  sd  bers  of 
military  and  naval  forces  and  tormiug  t  on 
a  resolution  as  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  states  reprea^uted  b>  their  deputies  on 
the  Istbinns  included,  besides  feparta,  Arcadia,  Eiis, 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  Philius,  Tro3zene,  Mycen^, 
Tiryns,  and  Hermione;  further,  Athens,  and  possibly 
also  Megara,  Platsese,  and  Thespiie,  ^gina,  too,  now 
took  part  in  tiie  common  cause.  Ail  attempts  to  attract 
participators  from  more  distant  quarters  had  failed.  The 
sixty  triremes  of  the  Corcyrseans,  which  had  been  prom- 
ised, remained  behind  in  the  western  sea  under  empty 
pretences;  aud  the  Tyianta  of  Syracuse,  who  might- 
have  brought  the  most  considerable  forces  to  the  aid 
6f  the  confederates,  were  too  proud  to  take  part  in 
a  war  the  supreme  guidance  of  which  was  committed 
to  Sparta.  Moreover,  they  had  to  husband  all  their 
resources  against  Carthage.  In  the  mother- country  it- 
self  Argos  and  Thebes  had  remained  aloof  from  the 
confederacy — Argos  waiting  with  secret  eagerness  for 
the  humiliatiou  of  Sparta,  and  Thebes  for  the  fall  of 
Athens;  iu  either  place  the  governments  which  were 
adverse  to  the  national  cause  were  busily  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing all  opposite,  i.  e.  na^onal,  tendencies.* 

But  nowhere  was  public  feeling  more 
divided,  and  the  state  of  affairs  more  crit-  "^^'^  ^' 
ical  in  consequence,  than  in  Thessaly,  Here  the  Aleuadie 
assumed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole  country,  but  they 
were  nothing  less  than  instruments  of  the  popular  will ; 
rather  was  it  their  intention,  with  the  aid  of  the  Pei-sians, 
to  master  the  popular  movement,  which  they  had  been 

e  AetoArgoB,  of.  Herod,  vii.,  118;  Corejra,-  Tiii.  16.  Sjraoueo;  c.  157. 
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mil  le  t  e  e  bj  tl  en  el  es  Th  Th  -wal  an  then 
wl  o  e  ijn  jath  e  e  e  t!  1  berty  felt  tl  e  ieepe^  mt 
est  m  the  var  they  sent  deput  es  to  the  federal  c  unc  1 
on  the  lothmu?  de  lared  their  adhes  on  to  it  a  d  de 
rainJel  ><  pport  for  the  p  r[oae  of  the  defence  f  their 
front  e  "S  It  w  s  nj  sb  ble  to  efuse  the 
T  mi  r  *"  de  a  1  ot  ih(.i  men  bes  lea  t  ap 
1  ed  ed  1  t  we  e  a  El  r  d  a  1  Ampl  cty 
on  c  d  ty  to  defend  ti  e  portal  of  Hell  s  nor  d  1  any 
place  a]jear  better  adaptei  fo  a  cccasM  lesistance 
ags,  ^t  a  uj  e  0  1  ost  le  f  r  e  th  n  tl  e  pass  of  Te  npe 
But  the  march  through  Bceotia  presented  grave  difficultiea. 
Accordingly  for  the  first  time  use  was  made  of  the  Attic 
fleet.  Ten  thousand  soldiers  who  were  assenibled  on  the 
Isthmus,  were  placed  on  board  under  the  command  of 
Euimietus  and  Themistool^,  and  transported  through  the 
.  Euripus  to  South  Thessaly,  whence,  having  united  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  Thessalian  auxilaries,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  their  station"  in  the  vale  of  Tempe. 

But  the  joyous  ardor  with  which  this  brave  army  occu- 
pied the  valley,  and  the  hope  which  animated  them  that 
they  would  be  able  once  more  to  extend  free  and  united 
Hellas  as  far  as  the  crest  of  Olympus,  were  not  to  main- 
tain tbemsclves  for  long.  News  came,  that 
Tbc  retreat  from  j^  ^.j^^  summer  a  pass  of  the  mountains 
higher  up  was  accessible,  and  a  secret  mes- 
sage from  Alexander  of  Macedonia  (p.  189)  informed 
the  commanders  that  preparations  were  already  being 
made  in  this  pass  for  the  passage  of  the  Persians.  Hence 
the  occupation  of  the  Tempe  was  usele^.  Moreover,  it 
was  clearly  recognized  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  the  Persians  to  land  troops  south  of  Tempe,  which 
would  take  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
Lastly,  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  all  the  coun- 
tiy  in  their  rear.  Already  the  states  of  Central  Greece 
were  commcccing  negotiations  with  the  Persians,  and  in 
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Thesaaly  the  dynastic  party  raised  its  head  the  higher  the 
nearer  the  Persians  approached.  Under  these  circum- 
Btanees  it  would  have  been  folly  to  sacrifice  the  best  Hel- 
lenic troops  on  this  distant  frontier  on  behalf  of  unti'ust- 
worthy  allies,  Aceonlingly  the  Greeks  retired  to  the 
Isthmus  by  the  same  road  by  which  they  had  left  it,  and 
immediately  afterwards  there  ensued  the  open  defection  of 
the  whole  of  Theasaly.  Subsequently  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  districts  also,  the  PerrhEsbians,  the  Dolopes, 
JEnianes,  and  Magnetes,  as  well  as  the  Malianes  and 
Phthiotiah  Achieans,  even  those  among  the  Locrians  who 
dwelt  nearest  by,  sent  earth  and  water  to  the  Great  King, 
who  at  that  time  still  lay  encamped  in  southern  Mace- 
donia. 

Thus  dwiadled  the  array  of  the  Gteeks. 
The  first  march-out  had  been  followed  by  a  ^^^cnt'''*''"'"^' 
speedy  retreat ;  and  even  those  who  had  re- 
mained true  lost  courage.  But  Themistocles  only  worked 
with  redoubled  energy  in  Athens  and  on 
the  Isthmus,  both  in  his  own  person  and  mietodee  and 
through  tlie  other  members  of  his  party.  ^^  msfflbBra  of 
Among  their  number  was  Tiraon  at  Delphi. 
When  the  Pythia's  prophecies  of  evil  increased  the  gen- 
eral despondency,  Timon  detained  the  messengers  who  had 
been  sent  from  Athens  to  consult  the  oracle  and  were 
about  to  return  home  in  despair,  and  contrived  to  procure 
a  new  prophecy  for  them,  in  which  there  was  after  all 
visible  a  ray  of  bopa  "Though  all  things  fall,"  such  was 
the  last  answer  of  the  Pythia,  "  yet  the  wooden  walls  of 
the  Cecropid^  shall  not  fall."  When  the  Athenian  en- 
voys brought  home  this  oracle,  Themistocles  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  pomt  out  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  the  gods  - 
themselves  manifestly  approved  his  plans,  inasmuch  as 
the  impi-egnable  citadel  of  wood  plainly  signified  the  navy. 
That  even  in  his  native  city  he  had  to  contend  against 
constant  difficulties  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that,  at 
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the  election  of  eue  al  d  tl  e  dei,  ve  ye  r  of  the  war, 
Epicydes,  a  poj  1  r  oratoi  f  go  vi  ily  pol  cy,  could  ap- 
pear as  a  rival  caud  date  to  ""hem  sto  ies  daubtless  sup- 
ported by  tlie  pirty  of  tho  e  wl  o  ev  n  no\v  were  unwill- 
ing to  proceed  tg  extrem  t  e  In  a  case  1  ke  this  a  man 
like  Ai-istide.  would  consc  ou^  of  his  duty,  tranquilly 
bide  the  event  Tieutsti  Ies  ^lo  saw  that  everything 
was  at  stake  via  deterred  by  no  scruples  from  effecting 
by  money  the  voluntary  ret  rement  of  h  s  rival  from  the 
candidature  * 

Hereupon  n  the  f  deral  council,  Theinia- 
^r™  tiM^coa  ^^^^  osisted  upon  a  second  march-out 
reciBrate  troop,  agai  st  the  eocn  \  n  0  d  r  to  bar  his  en- 
iKO.^*^^'  ti'ance  into  the  mtenor.     The  choice  of  the 

place  at  which  to  make  this  stand  could  not 
be  doubtful;  for  from  Thessaly  only  a  single  roadway  led 
along  the  Malian  gulf.  The  coast  of  the  latter  is  gradu- 
ally closed  in  to  the  south  of  the  Spercheus  by  the  moun- 
tains branching  out  from  the  CEta  range,  particularly  by 
the  Trachian  hUls,  and  then  by  Mount  Callidromus,  until 
at  last  only  a  narrow  carriage-path  remains  between  sea 
and  mountains.  From  the  base  of  the  Callidromus  hot 
springs  bubble  forth  in  great  abundance,  which  have  cov- 
ered the  rocky  soil  with  a  sulphnreous  crust.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Hot-gate,  or  Thermopyl^;  for  like  a  narrow  portal  it 
formed  the  inlet  from  the  territory  of  the  Malians  info 
that  of  the  Ijocrians,  and  further  on  into  Central  Greece. 
This  pass  could  not  be  evaded  by  the 
The  pass  oC    gngmy  W  means  of  a  circuitous  march,  if 

XnermopjliG.  J      J  .,,... 

the  land-army  was  to  remain  m  the  vicmity 
of  the  fleet.  Close  to  the  pasS  lay  the  ancient  fei^eral 
sanctuary  of  Dcmeter,  where  the  deputies  of  the  Araphic- 
tyons  twice  a  year  offered  solemn  sacrifices  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation  (voh  i.  p.  127):  hence  it  was  also  a 

*  Aa  to  Bnionotus,  and  the  retreat  from  Tempo,  of.  Herod,  vii.,  113. 
Ab  to  Timon,  vii.,  141.     On  Epicjdea,  el.  Tlut.  Thimisl.  6, 
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religious  duty  to  defend  this  aaei'ed  place  of  sacrifice. 
Kor  could  any  more  favorable  locality  be  found,  for  the 
purposes  of  defence:  for  a  support  was  furnished  ou  the 
left  by  the  impervious  declivities,  thickly  overgrown  with 
oalis  and  pines,  and  on  the  tight  by  the  sea-coast.  But 
here  again  is  no  open  sea,  but  only  a  narrow  strait  between 
the  mainland  and  Eub<Ba,  the  maritime  pass  leading  to 
the  southern  waters.  Here,  then,  the  Greek  fleet,  while 
closing  the  entrance  against  tho  Persian,  could  at  the  same 
ume  cover  the  flank  of  the  land-army  and  prevent  a 
landing  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Finally  Thermopylae 
was  additionally  fortified  by  walls  which  the  Phocians  had 
built  across  the  plain  by  the  coast.  For  Mount  Callidro- 
mus  was  a  spot  familiar  to  the  Phociaas,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  defence  of  these  passes  gainst  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Thessalians;  and  since  the  open  defection  of 
the  latter  they  had  become  eager  partisans  of  the  national 
cause.  Of  this  zeal  it  was  imperatively  necessai-y  to  take 
advantage;  for  if  Thermopylffl  were  left  unprotected,  all 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  fell  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  moment  bad  arrived 
for  the  Spartans  to  place  themselves  at  the  Tharmopjia.  ^ 
head  of  Hellas  with  a  full  display  of  energy. 
But  even  now  tbey  halted  and  hesitated.  Leonidas,  who 
after  the  death  of  Dorieus  had  succeeded  Cleomenes  as 
king,  was  indeed  dispatched  to  Thermopylje,  but  with  no 
more  than  300  Spartiates.  The  main  body  of  their  forces 
remained  at  home;  and  though  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers knew  of  no  duty  more  sacred  than  the  defence  of 
their  home  and  its  holy  places  against  the  Barbarians, 
they  once  more  retreated  under  cover  of  religious  scruples, 
and  declared  that  during  the  celebration  of  the  Carnean 
and  Olympian  ^stivals  they  could  not  send  their  troops 
out  of  the  country.  The  Peloponnesians  agreed  to  the 
delay  since,  with  the  next  full  moon,  the  Olympic  festival 
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occurred.  So  there  joined  the  Spartans  only  a  thousand 
heavy-armed  troops  from  Tegea  and  Mantinea;  the  same 
number  came  from  the  remaining  part  of  Arcadia,  with 
the  exception  of  Orchonaencs,  which  forniahed  a  separate 
contingent  of  120  ;  400  came  from  Corinth,  200  from  Phil- 
us,  and  80  from  Mycente.  They  were  further  joined  by  700 
hoplites  from  Theapise,  and  by  400  Thebans.  The-  latter 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  hostages, 
which  had  been  demanded  from  Thebes  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  this  city,  whose  inclination  to  join  the  enemy 
was  no  secret,  should  commence  no  hostile  operations  in 
the  rear  of  the  army. 

The  march  of  Leonidas,  his  personality  and  his  eneiv 
getic  conduct,  created  the  most  advantageoua  impression : 
the  Locrians,  who  had  remained  true,  took  courage ;  the 
Phocians  furnished  ^  body  of  auxiliaries;  and  it  was 
publicly  proclaimed  that  this  was  merely  the  vajiguard  of 
the  Peloponnesian  army.  Thus  then,  for  once,  a  Lacedse- 
monian  king  actually  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Hellas,  in  defence  of  the  sacred  threshold  of  the  land, 
with  the  flower  of  the  nation  around  him.  His  measures 
were  carefully  taken:  below,  the  walls  were  rebuilt;  while 
the  path  higher  up  across  the  mountains,  which  led 
through  the  so-called  Anopfea,  he  caused  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Phocians.  In  this  way  he  thought  it  possible  Ut 
stop  the  pass,  and,  fiilly  conscious  of  his  deep  responsi- 
bility, awaited .  in  perfect-  tranquillity  the  arrival  of  the 
Persians,  who  without  any  mishap  had  passed  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Peneus,  and  whose  vanguard  was  now 
visible  on  the  heights  of  the  Othrys.* 

Xerxes    advanced    over    the    Spercheus 
ih^l^^^"""  "^   against  the  pass,  and  encamped  near  the  an- 
cient   Trachis,  where    the  Asopua    breaks 
forth  out  of  the  Trachinian  rocks,  whieh_in  a  noble  crea- 
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cent  surround  the  southern  border  of  the  bay.  The  two 
camps  lay  ouly  an  hour's  distance  from  one  another ;  and 
between  them  flowed  the  hot  springs,  Xerxes  desired  no 
useless  efi'usion  of  blood,  aiid  waited  for  the  Greeks  to  take 
their  departure,  as  they  had  from  Tempe.  But,  instead 
of  abandoning  their  position,  they  appeared  in  front  of 
their  entrenchments,  recruiting  their  bodily  strength  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  adorning  their  long  hair  as  for  a 
festival.^  At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  sent  forward  a  body 
of  troops  to  chastise  these  men  for  their  obstinacy,  Por 
two  days,  from  moroing  to  evening,  the  fight  continued  in 
the  narrow  plain  by  the  sea-shore.  As  against  the  gates 
of  a  citadel,  successive  bodies  of  Medes  were  sent  out  to 
battle,  the  troops  in  the  van  being  pushed  forward  towards 
certain  destruction  by  those  pressing  in  the  rear ;  for  they 
were  without  any  protection  against  the  Greek  ^spears, 
which  never  missed  their  aim,  while  the  missiles  of  the 
Medes  glanced  ofi"  from  the  bronze  armor  of  the 
Greeks. 
The  troops  were  repeatedly  driven  back,  and  Xerxes, 
,  looking  on  from  the  heights  above,  saw  the  blood  of  his 
choicest  soldiers  flowing  in  streams  over  the  roadway.  It 
was  obviously  useless  to  send  forward  new  masses  of  troops. 
Rather  wag  it  advisable  to  find  a  circuitous  route  round 
the  pass ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  was  no  want  either 
of  paths  or  of  guides.  Ephialtes,  a  Malian,  offered  him- 
self as  guide  through  the  highland  country  extending 
above  the  pass.  From,  the  gorge  of  the  Asopus  the  ascent 
was  effected  in  tJae  evening  through  the  oak-forests,  and 
the  heights  were  reached  by  the  break  of  day.  The  quiet 
of  the  morning  favored  the  march.  The  Phocians  were 
asleep.  Tlie  tramp  of  the  enemy  awakened  them.  They 
were  unable  at  the  moment  to  rouse  themselves  to  resis- 
tance, and  retreated  to  the  summit  of  Oallidromus  in  the 
belief  that  the  attack  was  directed  against  their  own  body. 
But  the  Persiaiis  never  thought  of  occupying  themselves 
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with  the  Phocians,  and  hurried  down  to  fall  in  the  rear 
of  the  Spartans. 

The  latter  were  soon  aware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
The  position  was  no  longer  to  be  maintained,  and  this 
through  the  fault  of  the  Phocians,  who  had  kept  so  bad  a 
watch.  M  yet  Hydarnes  had  not  descended  from  the 
height,  and  a  way  of  retreat  was  open  in  the  rear.  But 
Leonidas  could  not  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  duty,  for 
he  had  not  been  sent  hither  as  a  general  in  order  to  fight 
according  to  his  own  discretion  and  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  simply  to  guard  the  pass.  However  good 
reason  he  had  to  be  wroth  with  the  Spartans  who  had  left 
him  in  the  lurch,  yet  to.  stand  firm  was  for  him  merely  to 
fulfil  a  citizen's  duty,  which  to  a  genuine  Spartan  had 
come  to  he  second  nature.  In  order  to  avoid  a  useless 
effusion  of  blood,  he  dismissed  the  other  contingents.  The 
Thespians  and  Thebaus  remained  :  the  former  actuated  by 
a  heroic  sentiment  which  has  met  with  unanimous  recog- 
nition, and  which  redounds  bo  much  the  more  to  their 
honor,  inasmuch  as  no  external  law  of  .duty  attached  them 
to  the  spot ;  the  latter,  as  Herodotus  testifies,  detained  by 
Leonidsis.  He  knew  that  if  they  survived  this  day  they 
would  only  serve  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Persians. 

Immediately  a&%T  their  companions  had  departed,  all 
chance  of  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  from  both  sides  infinitely 
superior  forces  pressed  down  upon  the 
?i°:"'i  c^4S0."  Greeks.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
{July.)  the  little  band  formed    its    ranks   for   the 

final  conflict  First  Leonidas  led  them  into  the  midst  of 
the  foe,  in  order  that  they  might  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible ;  then  when  they  were  wearied  by  the  fight 
and  their  speare  had  been  one  after  the  other  shivered, 
they  retired  to  a  small  eminence,  which  rises  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  spnngs  at  a  height  of  rather  more 
than  thirty  feet.  Here  they  fell  one  after  another,  like 
brothers,  under    the    arrows  of  the  Modes.     Their    self- 
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sacrifice  was  not  made  In  vain  :  it  served  as  an  eusample 
for  the  Helleaes,  aad  as  a  motive  to  vengeance  for  the 
Spartans,  while  to  the  Persians  it  furoished  an  instance  of 
Hellenic  valor,  the  impression  of  which  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. Their  grave  became  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  heroic  virtue  of  citizens,  which  prefer  certain  death  to 
the  violation  of  sworn  duty,  and  a  monument  of  glory  for 
Sparta,  but  at  the  same  time  a  burning  reproach  upon  the 
authorities  of  that  state,  who  were  able  indeed  to  train  up 
citizens,  but  knew  not  how  to  employ  their  strength  so  as 
to  ensure  victory,* 

Meanwhile,  the  first  encounter  by  sea 
between  the  Persians  and  Greets  had  also  off'^i^mLio'^' 
taken  place.  The  Persian  fleet  had  sailed 
out  of  the  Thermsean  gulf  eleven  days  after  the  departure 
of  Xerxes,  in  order  to  support  the  operations  of  the  land- 
army.  But  its  path  was  not  so  void  of  danger  as  the 
march  of  the  troops  through  the  fair  fields  of  Thcssaly. 
It  had  to  sail  along  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Pelion-range, 
which  lies  exposed  to  the  north-east  wind ;  and  bcfoi-e  it 
could  reach  the  more  protected  roads  of  Eubtea  the  storms 
of  the  Hellespont  fell  vehemently  upon  it.  The  small 
rocky  hays  in  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia  were  unable  to 
afibrd  shelter  for  so  vast  a  number  of  vessels.  After  sus- 
taining a  great  loss  in  vessels  and  creire,  they  at  last 
rounded  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Pagassean  gulf 
(now  the  gulf  of  Volo),  the  roadstead  of  Aphe'.fe,  where 
they  saw  opposite  them  the  broad  extent  of  the  north  • 
coast  of  Eubcea,  Artemisium  (so  called  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis),  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  Greek  ships  of 
war.  These  were  271  triremes,  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  which  were  guarding 
Artemisium,  as  the  outpost  of  Greece  proper,  and  the 
roads  of  "the  Euripus. 

"  Sec  Note  XXXVir,  AiiptBdii. 
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It  had  cost  Themistocles  infliiite  trouble  to  keep  to- 
gether the  Euripus  fleet;  for  the  commanders  of  the 
■vessels  were  vauiJlating  in  pitiable  indecision.  When 
favorable  news  arrived  from  the  Thessalian  coast,  they 
boldly  ventured  out ;  and  then  again  one  aiid  all  hid  in 
the  interior  of  the  sound  and  timidly  urged  a  retreat,  la 
the  first  instance  Eubcea  itself  .was  in  danger.  Accord- 
ingly the  communities  of  the  island  applied  to  Themisto- 
cles  :  they  sent  in  money  thirty  talents,  by  a  discreet  em- 
ployment of  which  the  Attic  commander  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  Spartans  and  Corinthians,  who  were  most  ur- 
gent for  a  return  home,  to  remain.  He  even  avaUed  him- 
self of  the  impression  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
news  of  the  mishap  of  the  Persians  at  sea  to  induce  the 
fleet  to  set  bmI  ;  and  it  remained  at  its  post  even  when  the 
Persians  lay  opposite  it  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than 
nine  miles :  and  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  was  speedily 
rewarded  for  this  first  resolute  adherence  to  their  post  by 
a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships,  which,  drifting  in  the  storm, 
had  lost  their  way  in  a  southerly  direction,  falling  into 
their  hands  without  a  struggle.  The  first  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  Isthmus. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  had  recovered  from  the 
eflects  of  the  storm,  and  now,  according  to  its  original 
orders,  prcpai-ed  to  force  an  entrance  through  the  passage 
stopped  by  the  Greeks  between  Eubiea  and  the  mainland, 
through  the  roads  of  the  Euripus,  the  sea-Thermopyl»  of 
Greece. 

In  this  case  again  measures  were  taken  to  use  the  su- 
periority of  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  outflanking  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  two  hundred  ships  were  detached, 
which  were  to  sail  round  the  outer  side  of  Eubcea,  to  oc- 
cupy the  southern  outlet  of  the  sound,  and  thus  enclose 
the  Greeks  in  the  Euripus.  In  order  to  hide  this  design, 
these  ships  were  ordered  to  steer  in  a  wide  arc  round 
Sciathus,  as  if  their  object  were  the  Hellespont.     But  the 
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Greek',  lud  mformatioa  jf  these  meisures  and  e.%  they 
thought  tu  huve  lound  au  oppurtumty  of  attempting  a 
contest  with  a  division  of  the  fleet  little  supernr  in  num 
bers  to  then  own  they  les  hed  to  iolluw  the  ships  m  the 
next  night  to  Scnthus  But  whto  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  no  atta  k  ens  el  on  ThraemLyaio  n 
the  part  of  the  enemy  tl  eir  e  age  sud  ( ?  J^  )  ^  "  **" 
denlj  rose,  and  at  the  dj  p  oach  ot  t  1  fht 
they  immediately  attacked  the  mi  n  b  ly  of  the  fleet. 
The  Persians  hereupon  put  out  to  ea  n  ier  to  surround 
tlie  audacious  squadro  but  th  Greel  sh  \  contrived  so 
skilfully,  first  to  concentrate  them  elves  n  a  ircular  posi- 
tion, and  then  to  make  a  eud  len  for  ard  mo  'cment,  that 
they  captured  thirtj  vessels.  It  was  Lycomedea  of 
Athens  who  took  the  first  Persian  ship  :  a  Lemnian  vessel 
went  over  to  the  confederates. 

The  gods  too  showed  favor  to  the  brave ;  for  another 
night  of  storms  and  rain  followed,  such  as  is  rare  at  this 
season  of  the  year:  the  fleet  at  Aphetje  fell  into-fresh  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  two  hundred  ships  which  had  been  de- 
spatched into  the  open  sea  were  completely  destroyed  in 
the  same  night,  when  they  were  already  on  the  point  of 
rounding  Eubcea.  The  Greek  force,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  increased  by  fifty  Attic  triremes:  and  thus  a  new 
attack  was  made  on  the  following  day,  and  again  at  a  late 
hour,  because  no  actual  battle  was  desired.  This  time 
Cilieian  vessels  met  the  Greek,  which  after  a  well-sus- 
tained fight  returned  to  the  coast  of  Artemisium. 

The  Persians  felt  that  they  must  not  for  a  third  tune 
leave  the  offensive  to  the  Greeks.  Accordingly  they  ad- 
vanced at  the  hour  of  noon,  formed  in  a  crescent,  in  order 
to  surround  the  Greeks  in  front  of  the  coast.  This  mode 
of  attack  was  not  a  favorable  one,  for  in  the  centre  the 
ships  were  hindered  in  the  freedom  of  their  movements, 
and  mutually  damaged  one  another.  The  Greeks,  and 
particularly  the  Athenians,  who  everywhere  took  the  lead, 
14 
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fouiid  it  proportionately  easy  to  inflict  great  diimage  by 
means  of  attacks  made  in  succeaaive  charges.  At  last  tlie 
night  put  an  end  to  this  third  fight,  which  already  de- 
served the  name  of  a  naval  battle.  The  Greeks  were  not 
beaten,  but  they  had  suffered  heavy  losses.  Nineteen 
Attic  ships  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  battle ;  five  others, 
whose  advance  had  been  too  bold,  had  been  captured  by 
the  Egyptians.  Was  the  struggle  to  be  continued  after 
thisfeshion?  Even  Themistocles  could  not  approve  of 
that;  for  in  this  open  sea  the  Greeks  after  all  had  not 
sufficient  advantages  on  their  side  for  a  decisive  naval 
battle.  At  the  same  time,  the  three  days  of  fighting  had 
not  been  profitless.  Experience  of  inestimable  value  , 
had  been  gained ;  the  first  fear  had  been  overcome ; 
and  those  manosuvres  had  been  executed  in  serious  con- 
flict and  with  manifest  success  which  had  been  diligently 
practised  for  years.  The  national  navy  had  successfiilly 
undergone  its  baptism  of  blood ;  ajid  the  earliest  pre- 
ludes  had  been  enacted   of  the  naval   victories  of  the 


Retreat  of  tho  While  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  were 
Greeka      from    yet  holding  couusel  with  one  another,  there 

r  misium,  came  from  Thermopyla)  the  sad  tidings  which 
put  an  end  to  all  vacillation.*  It  was  no  longer  a  time  for 
hesitation ;  all  had  to  think  of  protecting  their  native 
shores.  The  Corinthians  in  the  van,  the  Athenians  as  the 
rear-guard, — ^in  this  order  the  ships  passed  along  the  Euri- 
pus.  Whatever  could  be  carried  away  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  Eubcca  was  placed  on  board  Of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  who  now  siw  their  island  given  up  to  tho 
enemy  despite  all  their  bacriflcea  of  money,  as  many  as 
possible  were  taken  on  the  ships  Themistocles  caused 
Greek  words  to  be  inscribed  at  the  places  on  the  coast 
where  ships  usually  licded  to  tike  in  watet,  designed  to 
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gain  over  the  Greekfl  on  the  approaching  Persian  fleet  to 
the  national  cause,  and  to  recall  to  their  minds  their  duty 
towards  the  mother-country. 

The  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Leonidas 
were  of  the  widest  significance.  The  plan  of  the  loss  of 
of  the  second  as  well  as  of  the  firet  cam-  ^''«™''PJ'i'e- 
paign  had  now  ended  in  failure ;  the  most  sacred  of  the 
sacred  places  in  the  country,  '^hermopyla^  and  Delphi,  had 
been  given  up ;  those  communities  which  still  hesitated,  as 
well  as  those  which  yet  remained  true  in  Doris,  Phocis, 
Loeris  and  Eubcea,  were  lost,  aad  Thebes  was  ready  to 
become  the  head-quarters  of  the  Barbarians.  Attica  was 
left  without  protection,  and  the  Spartans  had  approached 
to  the  goal  of  their  dishonest  policy,  if  at  bottom  their 
most  anxious  desire  was  that  the  Peloponnesus  should 
speedily  eome  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  remnant  of  free 
Greece. 

Upon  Xerxes  the  only  effect  of  the  con- 
flict at  Thermopylse  was  to  cause  him,  being      Moyemenis  of 
now  so  near  to  the  main  goal  of  his  expedi- 
tion, to  advance  his  troops  with  the  greatest  possible  per- 
sistency.    The  losses  of  his  army  were  soon   more  than 
compensated  by  the  accession  of  Greek  auxiliaries.    The 
Theesalians  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  on 
their  hated,  enemies,  the  Phocians,  since  the  latter  had, 
with  generous  pride,  refused  to  purchase  the  mediation  of 
the  Thfssaliana.    When  the  forces  of  the  enemy  poured 
through    the   passes  of  Hyampolis  and  Elatea,  into  the 
Phoeian  territory,  the  inhabitants  retired  with  all  their 
movable  property  to  the  rocky  heights  and  caves  of  Par- 
nassus;   while  the  Persians,  guided  by  the  Thessalians, 
devastated  the  valley  of  the  Cephisiis.    One 
division  of  the  army  marched  to  Delphi.     J^'  ^f^''^' 
The  temple  was  neither  destroyed  nor  plun- 
dered.    The  cause  of  its  escape  was  attributed,  according 
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to  the  story  of  the  priests,  to  tbe  immediate  protection  of 
the  goda,  who  were  said  to  liave  terrified  the  enemy  by 
storms  arid  the  fall  of  rocks.  Probably  the  priests,  by 
wary  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  contrived  to  save  their 
sanctuary.  The  lesser  Bceotian  towns  were  occupied  on 
behalf  of  the  Great  King  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia, 
Fear  and  terror  preceded  the  Peraians  on  their  march, 
and  now  at  the  frontiers  of  Attica  they  were  gathering 
into  a  new  consolidated  mass. 

There  was  no  time  to  occupy  the  passes 
■^Attio"''^"''^  of  Attica;  and  even  the  idea  of  holding  the 
citadel  was  mere  childishness.  The  moment 
had  accordingly  now  arrived  when  everything  depended 
upon  carrying  out  the  plans  of  salvation  which  Themisto- 
cles  had  had  in  view  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  fleet  must 
now,  like  an  ark  of  salvation,  receive  the  citizens;  city 
and  country  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the. 
state. 

For  the  execution  of  such  measures  as  these,  an  official 
authority  was  requisite,  armed  with  extraordinary  powers ; 
for,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
bate and  pass  resolutions  in  popular  assemblies.  The 
Areopagus  was  invested  with  an  official  authority  of  this 
description.  The  Areopagus  both  decreed  and  superin- 
tended the  evacuation  of  the  country,  the  embarkation 
and  support  of  the  people;  and,  in  order  that  of  the 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arras,  none  might  seek  his 
fortune  elsewhere,  it  bestowed  upon  all  the  poorer  citizens 
who  went  on  board  the  triremes,  a  present  in  money  of  eight 
drachms. 

The  priests  did  iheir  part  in  confirming  the  people  in  the 
belief  that  even  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens  it  was  not  de- 
serted by  its  gods.  la  consequence  of  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  Thcmistocles,  they  announced  that  the  serpent  of 
the  citadel  had  vanished  thence,  and  that  Athene  herself 
had  gone  on  shipboard  with  Erichthonius,  the  pledge  of 
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her  divine  blessings;  thus  the  citizens  might  coofideutly 
follow  her.* 

But,  even  so,  it  was  a  day  of  lamentation 
and  terror,  when  the  Athenians,  laden  with  J^^ttrol!'"'"'"' 
the  burden  of  their  chattels,  wandered  to- 
wards the  shoi-e,  when  they  bade  farewell  to  house  and 
home,  uncertiun  whether  they  would  ever  behold  them 
again.  A  large  body  of  them  passed  over  to  Salamis 
.  (which  was  connected  with  Athens  by  means  of  a  ferry); 
others  repaired  to  jEgina,  othera.  to  the  Peloponnesus,  par- 
ticularly to  Trrezene.  Salamis  had  now  become  the  acro- 
polis of  Attica;  here  was  the  seat  of  the  Areopagus;  here 
the  resolution  was  passed  permitting  all  exUes  to  return 
home.  No  Athenian  was  to  be  prevented  from  proving 
Lis  loyalty  to  his  native  city  at  such  a  time  as  this.  This 
resolution  particularly  glanced  at  Aristid^.  A  proof  was 
to  be  given  that  at  the  pr^ent  crisis  there  could  be  no 
question  of  parties  in  the  state.  Even  outside  the  civic 
community,  in  wider  circles,  a  feeling  of  fraternal  unity 
manifested  itself  more  vividly  than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. The  Triezenians  received  the  aged  and  the  women 
of  the  Athenians  as  their  guests,  maintained  all  who  were 
in  want  of  such  support  at  the  public  expense,  permitted 
the  children  to  gather  frait  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and 
paid  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys. 
The  sea  of  Salamis  wa.s  the  next  place  of 
assemblage  of  the  fleet,  which  had  confronted  J  g^J^'^,*^  ^^' 
the  foe  off  Artemisium.  Hither  the  Athe- 
nians steered  their  vessels  in  order  to  protect  their  shores, 
the  ^ginetans  in  order  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  their  island, 
and  the  Peloponnesiana,  in  order  to  support  the  defence  of 
the  passes  of  the  Isthmus.  Meanwhile  a  new  fleet  had 
assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Trcezene,  and  now  joined  the 

s  As  to  the  Areopagus,  of.  Aristot.  Polil.  p.  1304  (Ed.  lSi5,  p.  201,  5) ; 
Plut,  TkemUi.  10 ;  Scholl  ftd  Heroi  is.  6.  On  the  aotisity  of  the  prieate, 
Herod,  yiii.  41. 
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other.  According  to  Herodotus,  there  were  now  in  all 
378  triremes.  Of  these  the  AtJienians  formed  the  main 
-body ;  the  number  of  their  shijffi  was  equal  to  tliat  of  all 
the  rest  put  together;  and  it  was  their  contingent  alone 
which  made  a  battle  possible. 

The  Persians  had  followed  the  Greek 
fleet  off  Phai-  ships  on  their  voyage  thiough  the  Euripus; 
'"''^-  while  their  land-forces  invaded  the  territory 

of  Attica,  their  fleet  anchored  ou  the  shore  of  Phalerua. 
After  all  its  losses,  it  still  amounted  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sail.  Thus,  for  the  second  time,  the  two  fleets  lay 
opposite  one  another,  and  everything  now  depended  on  the 
course  of  operations  which  would  be  detei-mined  upon  in 
the  headquarters  of  either  force. 

On  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Phalerua  Xerxes 
of  w'lr"  "'""""^  presided  at  a  solemn  council.  In  its  front 
sat  the  king  of  Sidon,  next  to  him  the  Tyr- 
ian,  supported,  according  to  a  strict  order  of  precedence, 
by  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the  remaining  commaud- 
ei-s  of  the  army  and  fleet.  Exulting  in  his  armada,  which 
he  had  successfully  assembled  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  ter- 
ritory, and  eagerly  expectant  of  the  immediate  fall  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Great  King  proposed  for  discussion  the  fur- 
ther plan  of  operations,  and  caused  Mardonius  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  assemblage,  in  order  to  collect  the  differ- 
ent opinions.  All  were  aware  of  the  king's  absolute  assu- 
rance of  victory,  and  none  dared  to  advise  against  a  naval 
battle.  Artemisia  alone,  the  sagacious  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  openly  declared  that  she  knew  of  but  one  rational 
plan  of  operations — viz.  that  of  advancing  by  land  towards 
the  Isthmus.  This  would  cause  the  hostile  fleet  to  sepa- 
rate immediately,  and  without  attempting  a  struggle ;  and 
thus  all  resistance  would  be  forever  at  an  end.  Her 
opinion  was  so  convincingly  correct  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  blindness  of  the  Persians,  who,  with  their 
clumsy  fleet,  voluntarily  entered  into  the  most  unfavorable 
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waters  to  be  found  in  the  .^Igeaii.  The  thoughts  of 
Xei'xes,  however,  were  not  bent  upon  a  conflict  with  the 
Greek  fleet,  but  only  upon  its  annihiliitioti ;  and  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  the  sea  of  Salamis,  as  ofifering  a  convenient 
panoramic  view,  probably  appeai-ed  to  him  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  to  afibrd  him  personal  eujoymeut  of 
the  anticipated  aj>ectacle, 

Salamis  is  a  rocky  island  extending  in  a  long  line  jut- 
ting out  in  a  strange  zigzag ;  its  southern  half  reaches  far 
out  into  the  sea  of  JEgina,  while  the  northern  inserts  it- 
self so  deeply  between  the  hills  of  the  Attic  and  Megarean 
coast  that  the  bay  of  Eleusis  is  shut  ofl"  like  an  inland  sea. 
Two  narrow  passages  lead  into  this  bay ;  the  one  along  the 
Megarean  coast,  the  other  from  the  Pineeus,  where  the  ap- 
proach is  closed  in  by  promontories,  reefe,  and  rocky  islands, 
Far  better  protected  is  the  inner  bay,  an  excellent  roadstead 
of  great  depth.  Here  lay  the  Greek  ships,  off  the  flat 
shoi'e  of  Salamis,  where,  opposite  the  hUls  of  Attica,  a 
crescent-shaped  bay  opens  into  the  island  below  the  town 
of  Salamis,  which  occupied  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
two  halves  of  this  island.  On  this  spot  the  resolution  must 
be  taken  as  to  where  and  how  the  remnant  of  free  Greece 
was  to  be  defended.  Everything  depended 
on  a  determined  and  unanimous,  course  of  ^f™^,  *"'""''' 
action :  and  yet  the  confederate  council  of 
war  had  never  been  more  discordant  and  irresolute, 

No  position  could  be  more  difficult  than 
that  of  EUrybiades,  the  commander-in-chief    Eiirjbiodos, 
of  the  confederates.    He  was  without  instruc-    and  AdimantiiB. 
tions  of  any  kind  from  Sparta,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  personally  weak  and  devoid  of  any  inde- 
pendent view  as  to  the  situation  of  affairs.     By  him  stood 
on  the  one  side  Themistocles,  of  whose  overpowering  supe- 
riority he  was  painftiUy  aware,  while  his  fears  were  agi- 
tated by  the  pressure  which  the  Athenians  constantly  put 
upon  him ;  on  the  other  side,  Adimantus  of  Corinth. 
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For  tlie  Coriuthians  had  totally  changed  their  attitude 
towards  Athens.  Before  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  had 
been  her  most  active  allies,  because  they  found  in  her  a  bal- 
ance against  Sparta,  a  pledge  for  the  independence  of  the 
central  states,  and  a  vigorous  support  towards  the  humil- 
iation of  the  ^ginetans  (p.  262).  But  when,  within  a 
few  years,  under  the  guidance  of  Themistoclea,  Athens 
rose  to  be  the  first  naval  power,  all  was  changed,  Athens 
had  HOW  become  the  most  dangerous  of  states  in  the  eyes 
of  Corinth,  and  Themietocles  the  most  hateful  of  men : 
accordingly,  Adimantus  was  his  most  decided  opponent ; 
and  although  he  must  more  clearly  than  any  of  the  rest 
have  perceived  the  fiivorable  prospects  offered  by  a  naval 
couilict  off  Salamis,  he  constituted  himself  the  leader  of 
the  party  voting  for  retreat  The  fears  of  the  Pelopon- 
Desians  and  the  short-sightedness  and  narrow-mindedness 
of  Spai-ta  operated  in  his  favor.  His  party  had  only  to 
suggest  the  case  of  an  unsuccessful  battle:  should  this 
occur,  they  would  all  be  hopelessly  lost,  and,  wedged  in 
as  they  were,  would  have  to  look  forward  to  inevitable 
ruin.  Already,  as  he  reminded  them,  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  had  started  on  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  Leonidas'  fell  had  arrived,  was  assembled 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  busied  there  day  and  night  with  the 
construction  of  tlie  wall,  while  another  division  was  filling 
up  the  Scironian  pass  with  earth  and  rubbish.  At  the 
Isthmus,  Adimantus  and  his  party  declared,  lay  the 
portal  of  what  was  really  Hellas. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  arrived  the 

DeBtrnotion  of  jiews  of  the  Ml  t)f  the  Attic  citadel.  The 
tho  Persiana  i  Persians  had  first  hurled  burning  missiles 
at  it  from  the  hill  of  Ares,  and  then  by  a 
secret  path  ascended  it  from  the  north  side.  The  brave 
band  of  men  who  had  refused  to  relinquish  the  sanctuaries 
of  their  fathers  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  altars  and  in  the 
temples,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  citadel  devastated  with 
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fire  and  the  sword.  These  were  deeds  of  a  savage  fanati- 
cism, such  as  the  noble-tnmded  Darius  would  not  have  sul- 
lied his  fame  by  committing. 

However  this  unavoidable  misfortune 
felled  in  exercising  a  decisive  influence  upon  J[,e  L-ietka"^^" 
the  course  of  events,  yet  it  produced  an 
important  eflect.  Some  of  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
hastened  away,  in  order,  without  any  further  consideiation, 
to  prepare  for  departure;  and  those  who  remained  voted 
with  Corinth,  Thus  the  assembly  separated  at  the 
approach  of  night,  and  Themistocles,  discouiaged  and 
wearied  by  his  fruitless  efforts,  returned  to  his  ship  It 
was  tlien  that  Mnesiphilus  (vol.  i.  p.  376) 
approached  him— his  paternal  friend,  a  Themi^toJes^" 
man  who  had  acquired  his  political  insight 
and  conviction  of  the  fliture  greatness  of  Athens  from  his 
intercourse  with  Solon.  Possessed  of  a  philosophic  mind 
and  free  from  ambition,  he  had,  as  it  appears,  sought  no 
prominent  position  in  the  state ;  but  by  his  guidance  and 
instruction  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  the  younger 
generation,  and  particularly  upon  Themistocles.  He  kept 
alive  Solon's  ideas  as  to  the  development  of  his  native 
city,  and  thus  became  an  important  connecting  link 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger  generations  of  Athens. 

He  now  intervened  directly  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  at  the  critical  hour.  For  when  he  inquired  as  to  the 
result  of  the  council  of  war,  and  Icamt  that  retreat  had 
been  resolved  upon,  he  said  to  Themistocles :  "  In  that 
case  thou  wUt  never  again  have  a  native  country  to  fight 
for." 

These  words  took  fire  in  the  soul  of  his  disciple ;  the 
irrecoverable  importance  of  the  present  moment  impressed 
iteelf  with  new  force  upon  him,  and  forbade  him  to  rest 
quiet  or  hesitate  r  he  leapt  back  into  the  boat,  and  bade 
them  row  him  once  more  to  the  Spartan  admiral's  vessel. 
There  he  had  an  interview  with  Eurybiades  alone ;  and 
14* 
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clearly  pointed  out  to  him  how  a  retreat  from  Salamis 
signified  the  final  renunciation  of  all  resistance  on  the 
sea.  The  jEgiuetans  and  Megareans  would  no  more  than 
the  Athenians  consent  to  retreat  to  the  back  of  Salamis, 
Would  Eurybiades,  the  commander-in-chief,  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  allowing  the  noble  naval  force 
commited  to  his  care  ingloiiously  to  dissolve  ? 

Hereupon  Eiorj-biades  once  more  aesem- 
ofTar.'* """"'"  bles  the  commanders,  to  whom  Themistoeles 
propounds  his  view  in  the  most  conciliatory 
and  persuasive  terms  possible;  and  Megara  and  jEgina 
signify  their  assent.  All  the  more  bitter  is  the  opposition 
of  Adimantus.  Themistoeles,  he  derisively  asserts,  has  no 
right  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  being  a  man  without  a 
liome  and  without  a  city.  "  Here  is  Athens,"  Themisto- 
eles answeiB,  pointing  to  the  200  triremes,  "  even  without 
a  city,  and  without  a  territory,  more  powerful  tbaji  all 
the  rest  of  you."  He  then  dwells  unsparingly  on  the  un- ' 
patriotic  sentiments  of  Corinth,  on  her  insidious  enjoyment 
of  the  misfortune  of  a  confederate  city,  and  finally  appeals 
■with  a  few  resolute  words  to  Eurybiades.  Let  him  now 
make  his  choice  between  honor  and  shame.  "  We  Athe- 
nians," he  concludes,  "  shail  not  return  to  the  Isthmus.  If 
you  decline  to  fight,  be  it  so ;  we  shall  depart  with  ali  our 
ships  to  found  in  Italy  another  Athens.  And,  as  best  you 
may,  defend  your  land  then  without  our  aid." 

'ITie  firm  attitude  of  Themistoeles  did  not  miss  its  effect ; 
for  if  the  Athenians  were  to  secede,  all  power  of  resistance 
would  be  at  an  end.  Thus,  then,  towards  daybreak  the 
new  resolution  was  passed,  that  the  present  position  should 
be  maintained;  and  at  early  dawn  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
already  seen  approaching  from  the  Phalems,  lo  take  up 
its  station  on  the  Eleusinian  shore  opposite  to  the  Greeks. 
At  the  same  time  the  Pei-sian  land-forces — infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  chariots-— advanced  towards  the  shore. 
Wherever  the  eye  turned,  land  and  sea  were  covered  by 
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endless  hostile  massas,  which  gathered  like  storm-clouds 
round  the  little  band  of  Greeks.  Soon  no  chance  of  re- 
fuge or  retreat  was  left,  except  the  bare  roeks  of  the 
island  crowded  with  waUing  fugitives. 

Tliereupon  all  confidence  was  once  more  at  an  end. 
The  Poloponnesians  believed  the  enemy  to  have  already 
commenced  his  march  upon  the  Isthmus:  they  deemed 
their  deserted  homes  threatened,  and  themselves  uselessly 
sacrificed  lor  the  sake  of  the  Athenians  alone,  who  were 
already  lost.  The  feeling  of  anxious  fear 
changed  into  murmur  and  open  insubordi-     ?^,Sr*'^  mesaase 

=  "^  of  ThoiniBtoelea 

nation,  and  at  last  Themistocles  saw  only  to  Seises, 
a  single  way  left  him — the  Greeks  must  be 
forced  to  hold  out.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  enter  into 
n^otiations  with  the  Persian  iting.  In  accordance  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  case,  he  informed  the  latter  tliat 
the  Hellenes  designed, to  escape;  let  him  then  not  allow 
so  fevorable  an  opportunity  of  catching  the  whole  fleet  in 
his  toils  to  go  by,  but  immediately  occupy  the  outlets  on 
either  side.  Xerxes  readily  took  the  hint;  for  surrounding 
and  encircling  an  enemy  ivas  the  standing  programme  of 
the  not  very  inventive  tactics  of  the  Persian  king.  With 
the  approach  of  darkness  the  west  wing  was  advanced 
towards  Salamis,  and  on  the  east  side  the  sea  was  closed 
towards  Munychia,  and  Psyttalea  occupied. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  while  in  the  council 
of  war  opinions  continued  to  be  bandied  to  and  fro,  as  if 
a  choice  were  stUl  left  between  battle  and  retreat,  and 
while  Themistocles  in  vain  urged  preparations  for  the 
battle.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  was 
called  out  from  the  council:  Aristides  stood  ^jq"™  "  "°' 
before  him.  He  had  hurried  over  from 
^gina,  in  order  to  be  with  his  native  city  in  her  hour  of 
trouble;  and  he  offered  his  hand  to  Themistocles  with 
these  words:  that  the  only  matter  niw  in  dispute  between 
them  was  as  to  which  could  perform  the  greatest  s 
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to  Athens.  Themistoeles  was  then  informed  how  Aristides 
Lad  reached  the  naval  station  with  the  very  greatest  diffi- 
culty, all  the  outlets  being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  He 
came,  without  suspecting  it,  to  bring  the  desired  certainty 
at  the  right  moment  to  his  opponent,  that  the  plot  of  the 
latter  had  succeeded,  and  to  confirm  his  declaration. 
With  eager  delight  ThemistocJes  conducts  him  among  the 
assembled  generals,  to  repeat  his  testimony  before  them. 
Tenian  deserters  also  arrive,  to  remove  the  last  doubt  as 
to  the  feet  of  the  G-reeks  being  surrounded  on  every  side; 
and  at  last  all  are  forced  to  realize  clearly  that  no  choice 
is  left  to  them. 

The  few  remaining  hours  of  the  night  were  employed  to 
dispose  the  ships  in  order  of  battle.  The  Athenians  were 
-placed  at  the  western  flank,  opposite  the  PhcenicianB  and 
Cyprians,  and  the  Peloponnesians  at  the  eastern,  opposite 
the  lonians ;  in  the  centre  lay  the  vessels  of  jEgina  and 
Eubcea,  to  which  were  opposed  the  Cilicians  and  Paraphy- 
lians.  To  the  ships  of  the  confederates  had  been  added 
that  wliich  Phayllus  of  Croton  had  equipped  on  his  own 
account;  and  further  two  vessels  from  Tenos  and  Lemnos, 
which  had  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
position  of  the  fleet  was  extremely  favorable,  since  the 
projections  of  the  shore  of  Salamis  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Greeks  to  be  surrounded.* 

Thus  the  day  of  the  battle  broke,  the  20th 
mi"'Vc.^45o!  of  September  (19th  Eoedromion)  :  it  was  a 
(Sept.  20.)  }j^]y  ^gy  for  Athcus,  for  in   the    evening 

commenced  the  day  of  lacchus,  on  which  the  figure  of  the 
god  was  borne  in  a  grand  festive  procession  to  Eleusis,  and 
5ie  torches  burned  brightly  around  the  sacred  bay.  While 
Themistocles  was  encouraging  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
decisive  fight,  there  arrived  from  jEgina  the  vessel  with  the 
sacred  figures  of  the  ^aoidte.  An  ardent  desire  for  battle 

•  On  the  eounoil,  ef.  Beml.  viii.  67.  On  Ihe  iBthmos-wftU,  viii,  Tl. 
On  the  fall  of  ihe  city,  viii.  53.     On  Mneaiphilus,  viii.  57. 
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spread  through  the  Greek  ranks,  and  when  they  first  came 
in  view  of  the  Persians,  these,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tion, beheld  a  naval  armament  ready  for  the  fight,  and 
heard  the  rocks  of  the  island  re-echo  the  sound  of  their 
trumpets  and  martial  strains. 

Either  side  was  prepared  for  the  most  determined  strug- 
gle. The  last  hope  of  the  Hellenes  rested  in  tlie  anni- 
hilation of  the  foe,  and  behind  them  stood  on  the  heights 
of  Salamis  their  wives  and  children,  whom  the  most  ter- 
rible doom  of  slavery  awaited  if  a  complete  victory  should 
not  be  obtained.  In  the  rear  of  the  Persian  fleet,  on  the 
projection  of  Mount  JCgaleus,  was  erected  the  silver-footed 
throne  of  the  Great  King,  There  he  sat  in  the  midst  of 
his  troops,  surrounded  by  councillors  and  scribes,  near 
enough  to  overlook  the  waters,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  were  crowded  together 
tor  battle,  and  ready  to  dispense  on  the  spot  rich  rewards 
or  the  most  fearfiil  puni-ibment.  The  commander  of  every 
vessel  fancied  the  royal  eye  to  be  upon  him ;  so  that  the 
promptings  of  ambition  were  aroused,  particularly  among 
the  lonians,  of  whom  only  a  few  purposely  remained  be- 
hind! Hence  it  was  the  Persians  who  with  great  vehe- 
mence made  the  first  general  attack.  The  Hellenes  re- 
treated upon  Salamis,  but  in  perfect  order,  the  prows  of 
their  vessels  remaining  turned  towards  the  enemy.  Then 
they  again  slowly  advanced,  the  Athenians  and^ginetans 
in  the  van. 

As  in  the  Homeric  battles,  the  fight  began  with  single 
a^aults ;  bold  commanders  dare4  to  advance  beyond  the 
line,  and  drew  the  rest  into  the  hand-to-hand  contest 
Thus  the  battle  gradually  became  general,  and  the  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  manifested  themselves 
more  and  more  clearly.  For  the  Barbarians,  who  entirely 
depended  on  their  numbers,  fought  without  any  systematic 
■  plan  or  order,  while  the  Hellenes,  particularly  the  jKgine- 
taiiB  and  Athenians,  held  together  in  squadrons.     The  ves- 
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seb  of  the  Barbariana  were  floating  houses  occupied  by 
troops ;  the  Greeks  used  their  vessels  themselves  as  a 
weapon  of  offenee ;  with  so  elastic  an  imjiuise  were  they 
able  to  assault  the  foe.  Their  courage  rose  with  every 
collision  which  sunk  a  hostile  vessel,  with  every  succeas- 
fiil  sweep  which  broke  the  oai-s  of  their  adversaries.  To- 
wards noon  the  air  and  sea  became  disturbed,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  enemy  increased ;  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
their  heavy  vessels  were  unable  to  move  freely ;  and  those 
which  had  been  damaged  wore  unable  to  retreat 
HO  as  to  make  room  for  others  to  advance.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  diiferent  nations  composing  the  crews 
were.fiill  of  jealousy  against  one  another ;  the  Phcenicians 
accused  the  loi^ians  of  treachery,  and  the  vessels  ran 
down  their  enemi^  in  order,  to  save  themselves  The 
fright  of  the  Asiatics  was  heightened  by  their  s«eing  inevi- 
table death  in  the  waters  before  them ;  whereas  the  Greeks 
found  more  and  more  advantage  in  their  agility  in  hand- 
to-hand  fighting,  in  leaping  and  swimming,  as  the  pressure 
of  the  throng  increased.  Ariabignes,  the  admiral  and 
brother  of  the  king,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  fell  in 
the  fight ;  the  fleet  lost  its  coherence,  and  the  ships  hegan, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  universal  destruction,  to  re- 
treat in  the  direction  of  the  Phalerus.  This  movement 
was  fevered  by  the  west  wind ;  but  even  in  their  retreat 
ruin  awaited  them  in  a  new  form.  Tor  while  the  Athe- 
nians pursued  the  fugitives,  a  squadron  of  -Eginetans  was 
cruising  outside,  which  attacked  them  in  front  and  inflicted 
great  damage  upon  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  time  to  take  on 
board  the  troops  which  had  been  landed  on  Psyttalea  to 
close  this  outlet  of  the  hay  t^inst  the  Greeks.  Aristides 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  battle.  He  rapidly  collected  a  band  of  armed 
citizens,  who  were  viewing  the  naval  battle  as  spectators 
from  Salamis,  and  with  these  landed  on  the  island,  whose 
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low  bushes  and  braralDles  offered  no  protection  to  the 
crowded  masses  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  of  whom — a 
division  of  chosen  Persians — fell  by  the  swords  of  the 
Athenians.  Two  hours  after  sunset  the  moon  rose  to  favor 
the  last  stage  of  the  pursuit  and  light  up  for  the  Greeks 
the  battle-field  of  the  bay  of  Salamis,  abandoned  by  the 
Persians  and  densely  covered  with  fragments  of  vessels 
and  corpses.  In  gratitude  the  memorial  festival  of  the 
victory  was  connected  with  that  of  the  moon-goddess 
Artemis  Munychia.* 

Brilliant  and  incontestable  as  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks  had  been,  yet  it  had  not  in  ^^^^^^  °^  **'" 
reality  brought  about  any  decisive  result. 
The  naval  force  of  the  enemy  was  by  no  means  an- 
nihilated. Altogether  he  had  probably  lost  not  much 
more  than  the  fifth  part  of  his  ships ;  nor  was  the  loaa  of 
the  Gj-eeks  much  staalier.  The  proportion  between  the 
opposing  forces  was  not  essentially  changed ;  and  the  land- 
forces  of  the  enemy  remained  unhurt  Accordingly,  the 
Greeks  had  to  be  prepai'ed  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight. 
But,  fortunately,  their  adversary  was  not  one  whom  a  de- 
feat roused  to  redoubled  exertions:  rather,  it  was  the 
personal  cowardice  of  the  Great  King  which  made  their 
victory  complete.  His  boastful  arrogance  and  his  feeling 
of  securityj  based  on  vain  self-delusion,  had  broken  down ; 
he  had  never  thought  of  anything  but  of  celebrating  vic- 
tories— not  of  obtaining  them  by  fighting.  Now  he  had 
lost  all  confidence  in  his  troops — he  feared  the  cowardice 
of  some  and  the  faithlessness  of  others ;  and  though  his 
intention  had  a  short  time  ^o  been  to  establish  a  world- 
wide power  without  end  or  limits,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
by  fears  for  his  personal  security.  His  heart  sank  at  the 
thought  of  being  surrounded  in  a  hostile  land,  and  his 
fear  lest  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  should  be  broken 
down  affected  him  so  strongly  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to 
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effect  a  speedy  return.  His  only  wish  was,  as  far  as 
possible  to  preserve  the  royal  dignity. 

It  was  in  this  that  his  wishes  were  met  by  Mardonius, 
The  latter  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  for  his  own 
safety  if  the  whole  Persian  force  had  immediately  re- 
turned to  Athens.  For  this  would  have  amounted  to  an 
open  confession  of  the  rout,  and  his  adversaries  would 
have  called  him  to  account  for  all  the  calamities  of  this 
unsuccessful  war.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  even  yet 
by  no  means  relinquished  his  ambitious  designs,  and 
hoped  as  an  independent  commander-in-chief  to  be  able 
more  easily  to  attain  to  tis  end— the  establishment  of  a 
Europa^o-Greek  satrapy.  He  accordingly  advised  the 
Great  King  to  iook  upon  the  present  campaign  as  termi- 
nated by  the  conqu^t  of  Attica,  to  return  with  the  fleet 
and  part  of  the  troops  to  Asia,  and  to  leave  him  behind 
in  Greece  with  the  best  of  the  land  troops,  to  complete 
the  subjecti/jn  of  the  mainland  and  the  establishment  of 
the  nowly-founded  satrapy-  In  this  way  the  person  of  the 
Great  King  was  removed  out  of  all  danger.  But  lest  the 
departure  of  the  king  might  appear  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  it  was  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  position  on  the  Attic  coast,  and 
even  to  throw  up  a  mole  across  the  water  to  Salamis,  as  if 
the  island  were  to  be  taken  at  any  price.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  preparations  were  made  for  the  king's  departure,  and 
the  fleet  was  commanded  to  set  sail  for  the  Hellespont. 

The  Hellenes  followed  as  far  as  Andros, 

The  Peraiana  ^(lerg  g  j^^^  council  of  war  was  held, 
pnrauo  .  Themistoclcs  advised  an  immediate  expedi- 

tion to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  attack  the  Persian  fleet 
in  its  retreat,  and  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats.  This 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  trae  way  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  victory  of  Salamis;  it  was  in  reality  the  same  plan 
as  that  which  Miltiades  had  advocated  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube— viz. ;  to  annihilate  the  Great  King  with  his 
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whole  army  in  a  hostile  laud,  ajid  then  immediately  to 
commence  the  liberation  of  Ionia,  in  the  way  of  which 
there  would  then  be  no  further  obstacle.  The  Attic  sailors 
glowed  with  the  desire  of  taking  the  fullest  vengeance  upon 
Xerxes ;  and  therefore  impatiently  urged  the  expedition  to 
the  Hellespont.  Meanwhile  the  other  commanders  had 
even  now  no  intention  of  following  the  bold  flight  of  The- 
mistocles'  schemes.  They  considered  the  plan  foolhardy, 
and  its  success  more  than  doubtful  in  view  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  northern  countrica,  and  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  adherents  of  Xerxes  there;  and  they  generally 
disapproved  of  detaining  the  retreating  army  in  Greece, 
and  forcing  it  to  a  desperate  struggle.  Themistoeles  had 
to  submit;  and  hereupon  even  did  his  best  to  calm  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  advance  by 
themselves.  He  begged  them  for  the  present  to  content 
themselves  with  the  divine  judgment  which  had  overtakea 
the  impious  foe;  in  the  spring  the  Hellespont  and  Ionia 
should  be  attempted.  For  the  present  it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  levy  forced  contributiona  upon  the  islands 
which  had  done  homage  to  the  Persians,  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  Isthmus,  Themis- 
toeles already  clearly  indicated  that  he  had  created  the 
Athenian  navy,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  resistance 
against  the  enemy,  but  also  fcr  the  foundation  of  a  do- 
minion. 

Meanwhile,  in  Thessaly,  the  masses  of  the     „    ,    .       " 

'  •"  ManJonius  left 

enemy  a  troops  were  divided.     Mardonius,    behind  in  Thee- 

upon  whom  as  the  lieutenant  of  Xerxes  was   "^  ^' 

bestowed  the  royal  tent  with  all  its  paraphernalia,  retained 

for  himself  the  ten  thousand  "Immortals,"  the  flower  of 

the  troops  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  Iran,  and  the  most  tried 

veterans  of  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

With  the  rest  Xerxes  continued  his  march,    xer^s*"™    "^ 

under  the  guidance  of  Thorax,  hurrying 

with  increasing  haste  towards  the  bridge.     Artabaaus  with 
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50,000  mou.  accompaiiied  him  aa  far  as  the  Hellespont. 
From  day  to  day  their  troubles  iacreased ;  tho  bad  season 
arrived  prematurely  with  siiow-storms  and  cold;  the  Thra- 
cian  rivera  were  covered  with  deceptive  ice;  and  the  native 
tribes  proved  untrustworthy  when  the  change  of  fortune 
which  hfid  taken  place  became  evident.  The  supplies  of 
provisions  were  not  in  readiness;  the  most  necessary  ar- 
rangements had  been  nf^lected;  and  hunger  and  diseiise 
swept  away  both  men  and  beasts.  Thus  it  was  only  tho 
miserable  remnants  of  an  army  in  a  state  of  dissolution 
which  remained  for  Xerxes  to  lead  across  the  Hellespont, 
the  bridges  over  which  the  storm  had  broken;  and  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sound  many  died  in  consequence  of 
their  sufferings.* 

The  departure  of  Xerxes  gave  the  Hel- 

The  yirisoa  of  jg^gg  j^st  cause  to  celebrate  a  full  festival  of 
victory.  Tlie  first  triremes  which  bad  been 
captured  were  consecrated  on  the  Isthmus,  on  Sunium,  and 
on  Salamis;  common  dedicatory  gifts  were  vowed  to  the 
saviour-gods  m  Olympia  and  Delphi,  and  the  prizes  dis- 
tributed. Tlie  tendencies  and  sentiments  which  prevailed 
during  the  latter  proceeding  are  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  commaaider's  prize  was  not  declared  at  ail, 
although  on  no  other  occasion  can  the  merit  of  one  com- 
mander have  less  admitted-of  dispute;  but  even  the  second 
prize,  which  all  the  captains  unanimously  voted  to  The- 
mistocles,  it  was  sought  to  refuse  him  The  piize  of  viloi 
too,  for  conduct  in  the  battle,  was  given  to  the  iCgiueti  i', 
and  only  after  them  to  two  Athenians 

The  deep  disfavor  vdiich  prevailed  aE;ain«t  Themistick'* 
was  fostered  at  Delphi.     Here  the  god  required  fiom  tht 
\,  whom  he  thus  again  intended  to  designate  as 


•On  the  flight  of  the  Greek  King,  of.  Ilproil  v  i  91  Wuraoni  i 
■lii.  100.  On  tho  mole  at  Salamia,  Strah.  396  and  Ct«fiiaa  Pcra  •<{,  On 
ho  pui-snit,  Herod,  viii.  108.     Xerxee'  return,  viu.  111  f.     (Aiyot  n.(..  tou 
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the  raal  victors,  an  additional  dedicatory 
gift  of  tiieir  own,  which  wag  placed  in  the  mij^'^f^^T^  °^ 
antecella  of  the  temple,  by  the  side  of  the 
mixing-cup  of  Crcesus  (it  consisted  of  a  ship's  mast  of 
bronze,  with  three  stars  of  gold),  while  the  gifts  wliich 
Themistocles  desired  to  offer  to  the  god  out  of  his  share 
in  the  spoils  of  victory  were  basely  rejected.  All  the 
greater  were  the  honors  accorded  to  him  at  Sparta.  To- 
gether with  Eurybiades,  he  was  publicly  crowned  with  a 
wreath,  presented  with  a  splendid  chariot,  and  conducted 
solemnly  by  tlie  three  hundred  knights  of  Sparta  as  far 
as  the  trontiei  of  the  land,  these  ^eie  honors  sucb  as 
had  ne\ei  been  ofFeied  to  a  «tianger  HoV(e\er,  they  may 
have  soothed  his  offended  sense  of  honor  thev  were  not 
adapted  to  create  a  &voiable  mipre«sion  at  Athens.  At  all 
evenls,  immediatelj  after  the  battle  of  SahmL*  the  influence 
of  Ariatiden  again  pre  eminently  a.s->erted  itself.  In  the 
spring  he  was  elected  commander  in  cluef  of  the  Attic 
land-foices,  with  extraordinary  powers  while  upon  Xan- 
thippui  WIS  bestowed  the  supremo  command  of  the  fleet.* 

It  was    n  possible  foi   the  Athenians  to 
shut  the  r  eyes  agamst  the  danser  which      „  Sitaatjon  of 

■^  "  °  afFairE      during 

cont  nued  n  minent  The  foe  was  still  thi-  winter, 
sufli  eatl)  their  superior  in  number's  and  (^  ,.■  4go^79.)  - 
tl  e  lun  nut  on  whn,h  had  talcen  place  in 
these  was  in  reality  rather  an  iidvanta£,e  for  the  Persians 
than  the  reverse,  masmueh  as  it  fecilitated  the  supply  of 
provisions  and  the  conduct  of  opentions  Those  which 
remaintd  were  all  chosen  troops,  led  by  the  resolute  will 
of  a  commander  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  ils 
inhabitants  and  whoie  honor  and  public  position  entirely 
depended  upon  the  re-sult  of  this  campaign  they  stood  in 
*  For  proceeding"  on  tba  latbmus  see  Herod  v  ii  121  The  ^gine- 
tana  preferred  nl  Delphi  tiu  122  (of  M  \  F  \u  11  Diod.  xi.  27). 
Two  stori  ni.  to  Botticher  lehl  II  p  il  Them  in  fapai-toi  Herod, 
viii.  12J     Pu    I,  If    A      tilc' and  Xouth  iiua    P  at  A     (  11  j  Herod. 
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the  centre  of  Greece,  surroimded  by  foithful  allies,  who 
co-operated  with  them  in  every  possible  way.  True,  the 
pristine  assuracce  of  victory  could  no  longer  animate  the 
Persian  host,  vitally  shaken  as  it  had  been  by  recent 
experiences,  and  particularly  by  the  hurried  departure  of 
the  Great  King;  dark  forebodings  pervaded  the  whole 
army,  and  even  noble  Persians,  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
openly  confessed  that  they  felt  themselves  drawn  to  ruia 
as  by  a  dark  destiny ;  among  the  generals  themselves 
some,  particularly  Artabazus,  were  by  no  means  either 
eager  for  the  fight  or  trustworthy. 

Thus  it  happened  that  from  the  first  the 
do^ni  °^  °^  ""*"  conduct  of  Mardonius  was  characterized  by 
extreme  caution  and  suavity.  It  was  evi- 
dently not  his  intention  to  allow  the  result  of  the  new 
campaign  once  more  to  depend  on  a  single  battle.  Hence 
he  employed  even  the  rest  of  the  first  winter  in  Thessaly 
in  forming  connections  with  the  Greek  statra  and  holy 
places  ;  he  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  oracles  a  kind 
of  legitimation  of  his  plans,  and  agreed  with  the  Argives 
that  they  should,  by  a  hostile  operation,  prevent  the 
Spartans  from  sending  out  an  expedition  against  him. — 
Above  all,  however,  he  was  occupied  in  negotiations  with 
Athens.  For  this  purpose  he  found  the  most  suitable 
mediator  in  Alexander  of  Macedonia  (p.  189),  who  was  a 
vassal  of  the  Great  King,  and  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  fir;t  families  of  the  nobility  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  Heraclid  of  Greek  blood  ;  from  his 
youth  a  friend  of  Greek  culture,  acknowledged  as  a 
Hellene  at  Olympia,  who  had  proved  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Greece,  and  already  performed  so  many  services 
for  the  Athenians  that  they  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
titles  of  benefactor  and  H^-oi;  of  their  city.  Through  him 
Mardonius  expressed  his  conciliatory  sentiments  towards 
the  Athenians.  All  previous  events  should  be  forgotten  ; 
his  desire  was  not  the  ruin  of  the  city  ;    nay,  he  would 
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liimself  rebuild  their  city  and  temples,  and  make  their 
land  great.  He  only  asked  them  to  secede  from  the 
confederation  of  the  Hellenes  and  combine  with  him, 
without-  forfeiting  their  independence. 

It  is  obvious  that  his  idea,  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
ora«ies,  was  to  found  a  federation  of  Greek  states  under 
the  protectorate  of  Persia.  In  spite  of  all  hostile  repre- 
sentations, he  hoped  after  ail  to  have  a  better  chance  of 
gaining  over  Ionian  Athens  than  the  obstinate  Dorians  ; 
and  his  ultimate  object  was  to  make  liimself  master  of 
the  Peloponnesus  with  the  help  of  the  Attic  fleet.  The 
plan  was  well  conceived,  and  the  temptation  great  for  the 
Athenians.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  had  only 
recently  returned  from  the  islands  and  coasts ;  that  they 
were  trying,  in  the  fe.ce  of  want  and  difficulties,  to  re- 
establish themselves  in  their  desolated  native  land,  without 
houses  and  without  a  harvest ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
their  troubles  they  found  themselves  treated  with  insidious 
jealousy  by  the  Spartans.  At  Sparta  the  vital  importance 
of  the  crisis  was  felt.  Envoys  were  hastily  despatched 
to  Athens,  who  promised  the  most  faithful  aid  of  the  con- 
federation in  the  approaching  war,  and  declared  that 
everything  possible  should  be  doncTto  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  war.  In  deep  anxiety  they  awaited  the  resolution 
of  the  Attic  community,  on  which  depended  the  fate  of 
Greeea 

In  times  like  these  Aristldes  was  the  right 
man  to  point  out  to  those  among  his  fellow-  ^^  Athons?  ""** 
citizens  who  might  chance  fo  hesitate  what 
their  native  country  demanded  from  them.  On  his  pro- 
position an  answer  was  given  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people  convoked  to  come  to  a  final  decision  on  the  matter, 
both  to  the  l/aconian  envoys  and  the  Persians  (who  were 
supported  by  Alexander) — an  answer  which  will 
remain  ever  memorable,  as  long  as  the  memories  of  history 
survive  on  earth.     The  Athenians  publicly  declared  that 
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they  would  not  barter  away  their  liberty  for  any  t 
in  the  world ;  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  Peraians, 
who  had  destroyed  their  temples,  and  would  remain  sadi 
as  long  03  the  sun  pursued  his  course:  and  in  order  to 
bind  themselves  with  the  greatest  solemnity  to  their  words, 
thoy  caused  the  priests  of  the  state  to  pronounce  the 
heaviest  curse  upon  any  citizen  who  should  prove  untrue 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Hellenes. 

As  soon  as  the  fears  of  the  Spartans  were  removed  by 
the  high-minded  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  they  aguia 
became  the  old  tardy  and  selfish  allien,  and  never  thought 
of  fulfilling  their  promises.  Accordingly,  when  the  At- 
tic envoys  hastened  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  announce 
the  commencement  of  Maidonius'  march  from  Thedsaly 
and  to  demand  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  tbeir  confederate 
obligations,  they  were  detained  for  weeks  under  all  kinds 
of  pretences  by  the  authorities.  It  could  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  to  any  mind:  the  Spartans  had  no  wish 
to  prevent  the  new  humiliation  of  Athens.  At  last  they 
ordered  the  troops  to  march  secretly  by  night,  in  order  to 
bo  able  to  mock  the  Athenians,  who  on  the  next  day 
appe^ircd,  together  with  the  Plat^ans  and  Megareans,  and 
threatened  to  break  off  all  further  negotiation  by.  demand- 
ing from  them  "why  they  were  so  impatient?  The  Spar- 
tin  army  was  already  on  its  march  to  the  Isthmus."* 

Meanwhile  tiiey  had  attained  to  the  com- 
tion  of  AtlioQB,  plete  fidfibnent  of  their  wishes.  When 
^''it™bT**thB  l^^rdoiiius,  who  had  united  the  troops  of 
Persians.  01.  Artabazus  with  his  own,  advanced  towards 
4m!)  "'  °'  thesouth,  the  Athenians,  unsupported  by  any 
aid  from  the  confederates,  were  unable  to 
defend  their  frontiers.  After  havin'f  been  in  possession  of 
their  native  land  for  nine  months,  they  had  again  to  relin- 
quish it,  and  once  mora  to  undergo  all  the  sufferings  of 

»  As  to  Atlabmi-js  of,  Herod,  is.  41,  M.  Mardoniua  and  Ihs  Oracle: 
Tiii.  US.     M.'a  ombisaj  til  Alliens  ;  Tiii.  13(j,  ff. 
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emigration,  while  in  Sparta  the  festival  of  the  Hya«iiithia 
was  being  celebrated  in  ail  comfort.  About  the  middle 
of  July  Mardonius  announced  by  signals  of  fire  to  Sardes 
the  second  occupation  of  Athens;  but  he  spared  the 
country.  He  still  hoped  for  a  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  Athenians;  he  could  not  but  tliink  that  the  treach- 
erous conduct  of  Sparta  would  exercise  an  influeace  fiivor- 
able  to  his  wishes.  He  therefore  once  more  sent  an  envoy 
from  Athens  to  Salamis,  the  Hellespontian  Mnrj-chides, 
whose  proposals  were  so  acceptable  that  even  Lycides— 
apparently  an  Attic  Areopagite — declared  himself  in 
their  favor,  and  demanded  that  a  motion  in  accordance 
with  them  should  be  submitted  to  the  citizens.  But 
scarcely  had  this  vot«  become  known  to  the  multitude 
waiting  outside  than  the  people  surrounded  the  unhappy 
man  and  atoned,  him  to  death,  while  the  women  rushed 
ioto  the  house  of  Lycides  and  stoned  his  wife  and  children. 
So  fanatical  was  the  ardor  on  belialf  of  their  freedom 
which  continued  in  animate  this  homeless  community: 
any  idea  of  negotiation  was  accounted  base  treason  against 
the  nation.* 

When  Mardonius  found  that  every  chance 

■  j>       .      .    .     1  Mo.ra<iniu9  in 

01  reconciluition  was  irustrated,  ho  unspar  Bieotlii. 
rlngly  in  the  view  of  the  furtive  Athenians 
devastated  their  whole  country,  and  then,  after  causing  a 
detachment  of  skirmishers  to  advance  as  far  as  Megara, 
passed  back  over  the  Cithieron  into  Bteotia,  in  order  to  let 
the  decisive  battle  take  place  in  a  country  favorable -for 
the  employment  of  cavalry  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
himself.  In  the  meadows  of  the  valley  of  the  Asopus, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Platfese,  he  caused  a  quadrilateral  camp 
of  great  strength  to  be  pitched.  In  his  rear  he  had 
Thebes,  where  a  vast  sfore  of  supplies  had  been  accumu- 
lated, and  immediately  in  his  front  the  passes  into  Attica 
and  the  Isthmus.     With  the  exception  of  the  Phocians, 
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who  maintained  their  independence  in  Pamassus  and 
made  bold  raids  down  into  tlie  plains,  all  Central  Greece 
had  done  homage  to  him.  The  closest  connection  with 
him  had  been  formed  by  Thebes.  Here  the  ruling  fami- 
lies had  endeavored  to  establish  relations  of  the  greatest 
possible  intimacy  with  the  Persian  grandees ;  they  attached 
great  importance  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Persian  forces 
being  in  their  country ;  the  wealthy  Attaginus  entertained 
the  foreign  generals  as  his  guests,  Persians  and  Thehans 
lay  in  confidential  interconrse  round  the  same  tables ;  the 
ancient  distinction  between  Hellenes  and  Barbarians 
seemed  to  have  disappeared;  and  Mardonins  naturally 
already  fancied  himself  the  satrap  of  a  country  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Persian  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesians  haj3  united 
position  of  the  ^fith  the  Athenians  in  Elcusis.  The  com- 
Aaopua,  mandcr-in-chief  of  both  was  Pausanias,  who 

led  the  army  as  regent  in  the  pla«e  of  Plis- 
tarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  and  a  minor.  Paiisanias 
was  a  man  of  lofty  ambition,  full  of  genius  and  versatility 
of  mind ;  under  him  were  5,000  Spartiatte,  every  one  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots,  and  5,000  Laco- 
dtemooians,  the  latter  also  heavy-armed  troops.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  army  was  composed  of  the  following ; — 
from  Peloponnesus  1,500  Tegeates,  5,000  Corinthians  (who 
were  followed  by  300  Potidseans),  600  Orchomenians, 
3,000  Sicyonians,  800  Epidaurians,  1,000  Tr<BKenians,  200 
Lepreatce,  400  Achieans  from  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  1,000 
Phliasians,  300  Hermioneans,  1,000  from  Eubcea,  1,500 
from  the  western  islands  and  coasts  (Ambracia,  Leucas,_ 
Anactorium,  Cephallenia),  500  jEginetane,  3,000  Mega- 
rians,  600  Platieans,  and  lastly  8,000  Athenians.  They 
numbered  in  all  38,700  heavy-armed  foot- soldiers,  and 
69,500  light-armed,  with  the  addition  of  1,800  light-armed 
troops  from  Thespise.  It  was  a  considerable  army,  such 
as  Hellas  assembled  on  no  subsequent  occasion ;  but  it 
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contained  no  cavalry,  for  all  the  peopiea  who  fought  on 
horseback  were  on  the  side  of  the  Persians.  Heace  the 
ai-my  of  the  confederates  had  to  guard  itself  against  de- 
scending into  the  plains,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the 
declivity  of  the  I'ange  of  mountains  which  unites  Mounts 
Citbasroa  and  Pamea,  from  Hysiee  to  Erytiine,  opposite 
the  Persian  encampment,  and  here  awaited  the  attack  of 
tlie  enemy. 

Mardoaius  lost  no  time  in  displaying  the  strength  of  his 
army  in  all  its  splendor.  He  sent  all  his  cavalry,  under 
their  commander  Macistius,  forward  over  the  Asopus,  in 
oi-der  to  assault  the  lower  positions  of  the  confederates. 
The  Megareans  were  subjected  to  pai-ticiilar pressure;  they 
calmly  hi!d  their  ground,  but  sent  a  msssage  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  they  must  be  relieved  if  they  were 
not  to  be  annihilated.  Pausanias  passed  the  question 
round  the  army  as  to  which  contingent  would  occupy  this 
dangerous  post.  All  were  silent;  the  Athenians  alone  im- 
mediately expressed  their  readiness  to  offer  themselves  for 
the  struggle  in  the  van  of  the  battle,  Olympiodorus  led  a 
band  of  300  chosen  soldiers  to  the  enda,ngcred  position, 
taking  with  him  a  body  of  archers.  Fortune  favored  the 
brave.  For  when  the  bands  of  cavalry,  who  charged  with 
derisive  confidence,  were  received  by  a  shower  of  well- 
aimed  arrows,  the  horse  of  Macistius,  with  its  gold  trap- 
pings, fell  to  the  ground,  dragging  with  it  its  rider,  whose 
body  after  a  violent  struggle,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  Seized  by  terror,  the  enemy  fled  in  utter  disorder; 
and  die  ardor  of  the  Greeks  was  in  no  slight  degree  raised 
by  this  succesa. 

While  in  the  Persian  camp  the  fallen 
cavalry-general,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the    ^hcl'^o'^Mon  to 
whole  army,  was  bewailed  in  wUd  accents    Piatoae. 
of  grief,  the  confederates  resolved  f«  change 
their   position.     They  mai-ched   in  a  westward  direction 
past  Hyeiffi  mto  the  tej'ritrry  of  the  city  of  the  Platicans, 
15 
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to  tbe  spring  of  Gargaphia.  Here  they  had  a  mora 
abundant  supply  of  water ;  aad  in  PiatEese  they  possessed 
a  suitable  basis  of  operationsj  whils  before  them  extended 
a  broader  space  of  open  country,  in  which  they  placed 
their  line,  fronting  towards  tha  east,  froni  the  spring  of 
Gai'gaphia,  where  Pausaniaa  stood  with  his  right  wing, 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  where  the  Athenians 
encampod.  To  the  right  wing  the  Persians  were  opposed ; 
to  the  left,  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  tbe  Persians ;  to  the 
centre  of  the  Peloponnesian  and  Enbosan  contingents,  tlia 
Medes,  Baetiians,  and  Indians.  In  thia  position  the 
armies  confronted  one  another  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 
A  constant  succession  of  attempts  was  made  by  the  Per- 
dasis  to  induce  single  divisions  of  tbe  confederates  to  come 
over  to  them.  -  The  friends  of  Mardonius  at  Thebes  and 
among  his  Persian  advisers,  above  all  the  wise  Artabazus, 
the  son  of  Phamaces,  were  still  of  opinion  that  the  differ- 
ent communities  ought  'to  be  induced  by  presents  of 
money  to  withdraw  their  troops.  Slight  "skirmisbtng  ex- 
pediUone  were  undertaken,  and  bodies  of  cavalry  sent  out, 
to  fell,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Thebans,  upon  the 
columns  which  were  bringing  sapplies  from  Peloponnesus 
over  Cithssron.  Courage  was  however  wanting  for  t]ie 
commencement  of  a  battle,  mid  Mardonius  himself  made 
anxious  inquiries  every  momiBg  as  to  the  answers  of  the 
Greek  soothsayers  in  his  camp.  At  last  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  became  too  strong.  The  army  of  the  con- 
federates increased  day  by  day;  the  Persians  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  necessaries  ;  and  now  Mardonius, 
seized  with  uncontrollable  impatience,  determined,  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  advice  of  Artabazus,  to  cross  the  Asopua 
for  the  decisive  attack.  Alexander  of  Macedonia  sent  in- 
formation the  night  before  to  the  Athenians  of  the  attack 
awaiting  them. 

Thc'sa  news   produced  extreme    disturb- 
ofthebatu™''     i^iKis  i'l  the  Greek  army.     The  Spartans  cle- 
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manded  tiiat  the  Athenians  should  occupy  the  right 
wing  because  they  had  already  on  a  previous  occasion 
been  opposed  to  the  Pei-siiins.  The  Atbeniaiis  con- 
ceded the  point  without  disputing  it;  but  when  the 
enemy  made  a  corresponding  change  in  the  disposition  of 
his  troips,  the  Greeks  again  respectively  resumed  their 
previous  positions.  The  Persians,  eneours^ed  by  such 
sigDS  of  fear  and  irresolution,  attacked  with  greater  con- 
fidence, inflicted  considerable  damage  upon  the  whole 
Gre^k  line  of  battle,  and  even  filled  up  the  spring  of 
Gargaphia  so  as  to  rendar  it  useless.  Pansanias  accord- 
ingly deemed  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  position.  He 
issued  his  orders  to  the  army  to  advance  stiii  further  to  Ihe 
west  as  sooa  as  night  cams  on,  and  to  take  up  a  position 
between  the  small  rivulets  whose  conflaence  below  Platffije 
forms  the  little  stream  of  OSroe,  where  there  was  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  where  the  slippery  soil  promised  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  against  the  cavalry.  But  these 
orders  were  not  obeyed.  They  met  with  the  most  vehe- 
ment  resistance  among  the  Spartans  themselves.  Amom- 
pharetus  remained  with  the  Pitanatos  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
Gargaphia,  while  the  troops  of  the  centre,  instead  of  mak- 
ing an  orderly  retreat  to  the  appointed  place,  fled  back  as 
far  agtun,  and  tlius  fell  completely  into  the  rear  of  the  line. 
Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  calmly  remained  at  their 
post,  waiting  to  see  how  the  general  confusion  would  end. 

Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  day  of  no 
other  battle  ever  broke  under  more  unfortu-    taS^*"o['^ii'it^ 
nate  circumstances.    All  three  divisions  had   ^■'   ('^■<:-  ^''^■) 
lost  their  connection  with  one  another,  and   ber. 
partly  that  between  their  own  component 
bodies.     Not  until  the  approach   of  morning  was  Pausa- 
nias  able  to  re-form  the  right  wing.    It  was  still  on  the 
march  when  the  Persians  commenced  an  impetuous  charge. 
For  after  all  it  was  an  advantageous  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  and  wiuit  of  resolution  among  the  confeder- 
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ates,  that,  when  the  Persians  in  the  morning  perceived  the 
retreat,  tliey  regarded  it  entirely  ia  the  light  of  a  flight, 
and  thought  tbey  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  commence  a 
rapid  pureuit  in  order  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  effects 
ing  their  escape  across  the  moimtaina.  Accordingly  there 
ensued  an  irregular  attack,  in  which  the  whole  strength 
of  the  army  failed  to  take  part.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
assault  now  threw  itself  upon  the  Spartans ;  who,  since 
the  centre  had  fallen  back,  had  no  other  aid  to  look  for 
than  from  the  Athenians.  But  the  latter,  ready  to  hasten 
to  efiect  a  union  with  them,  were  attacked  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Asopua  by  the  Bceotians  aud  other  Medizing 
Greeks  (said  to  have  been  about  50,000  ia  number),  and 
involved  in  a  severe  struggle ;  and  thus  the  Spartans  and 
Tegeat*  were  left  to  themselves.  For  a  time  they  re- 
mained on  the  defensive  and  allowed  the  showers  of  ar- 
rows to  fell  upon  them,  shot  by  the  Persians  over  the 
barrier  which  they  had  formed  around  themselves  by 
mearts  of  their  ^elds  of  wickerwork.  Thus  many  brave 
men  fell  without  ever  having  been  able  to  take  part  ia  the 
fight.  At  last  signs  favorable  to  an  attack  presented 
tliemselvea.  The  soldiers,  whose  patience  had  been  so 
sorely  ti-ied,  received  the  order  to  advance  with  their 
lances  couched ;  the  harrier  of  shields  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  Persians  rushed  upon  the  speara  of  the  Greeks. 
Man  against  man  they  fought  in  a  dense  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  and  streams  of  blood  poured  round  the  tfmple 
of  Demeter.  At  last  the  combat  was  decided  by  the 
heavy  armor  and  calm  daring  of  the  Spartans ;  the  Per- 
sians gave  way;  and  when  Mardonius  himself,  struck  on 
the  head  hy  a  stone  thrown  by  Aeiranestua,  fell  to  the 
ground,  all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  In  confused  Si!;ht 
the  enemy  pressed  down  the  slippery  declivities  towards 
the  Asopus,  in  order  with  all  possible  speed  to  gain  the 
gates  of  the  camp.  Below  stood  ir- asses  of  soldiers  who 
had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  fight.     Here  stood  Arta- 
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bazus,  v>\\o  had  aLCompimed  Xerxes  in  his  Sight  to  the 
Hellespont,  with  40,0U0  firesh  troops.  But,  instead  of  be. 
ginumg-a  new  battle  on  the  Asopus,  he,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came awaie  of  the  flight,  commenced  hie  retreat  in  a 
iiortbwaid  diiection  he  wished  to  hurry  in  advance  of 
the  nena  of  the  Persian  defeit  and  the  impression  it 
TTOuld  cieite,  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  the  revolt  of  the 
Greek  tubes 

When  the  Spartans  reached  the  camp,  the  Athenians 
were  still  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  fight ;  for  the  Bceo- 
tians  fought  with  dcnperate  courage  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Theban  aristocrats,  whose  whole  future  wsis  staked 
on  the  issue,  it  was  a  btruggle  of  the  most  vehement 
party  futy.  At  last  Aiistideb  succeeded  in  hurling  back 
the  ranks  of  the  foe ;  and  before  the  gate  of  the  Persian 
camp  now  met  the  two  brave  wings  of  the  army,  each  of 
whom  had  carried  its  own  battle  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
cowardice  of  the  centre  met  with  its  punishment  when  the 
Megarean  aud  Phliasian  troops,  who  only  reappeared  after 
hearing  the  news  of  the  victory,  were  fallen  upon  and 
greatly  damped  by  the  Theban  horsemen. 

As  soon  as  the  Athenians  came  upon  the  Spartans,  who 
stood  before  the  walls  of  the  camp  m  ignorance  of  what 
they  ought  to  do  next,  the  entrenchments  were  mounted, 
the  gates  opened,  and  a  sanguinary  rout  of  the  Persians, 
crowded  together  within  their  own  walls,  ended  this  ardiu 
ous  day  of  battle,* 

This  time  Athens  and  Sparta  had  both 
pnJved  themselves  the  leading  champions  of    t^'a  ames Sled 
Hellas.     The  decisive  blow  had  at  the  first    l>y  AriBtidea. 
and  at  the  last,  in  the  cavalry  skirmish  and 
in  the  capture  of  the  fortifications,  been  struck  by  the 
Athenians ;  they  had  always  been  ready  to  occupy  the 
post  of  supreme  danger,  and  alone  among  all  the  contin- 
gents had  from  beginning  to  end  maintained  strict  order 

»  Sea  Nolo  XXXIS.  Aiipccdis.  .       . 
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and  disciplme.  On  the  other  band,  the  Spartans  Md 
claim  to  the  prize  of  honor,  because  tliey  had  gained  the 
victory  over  the  central  body  of  the  enemy's  troopa ;  and 
the  extraordinary  exertions  which  they  had  made  for 
this  expedition,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  performances  of 
individual  Spartiatse,  influenced  the  army  of  tlie  confed- 
erates in  their  fiivor.  Under  these  circumstances  the  joy 
over  the  great  victory  and  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
marvellous  salvation  of  the  iand  were  disturbed  by  the 
jealousy  among  the  confederates  ;  the  most  disastrous  dis- 
Hensions  threatened  to  break  out,  had  not  Aristides  once 
more  proved  himself  the  good  genius  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  the  Hellenes.  It  was  he  who  in  this  instance  was 
again  able  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  listen  to  the  demands 
of  an  unselfish  patriotism  and  a  highei-  morality.  To 
him  it  wa9  owing  that  his  ambitious  colleagues,  particu- 
larly Leocratea  and  Myronides,  assented  to  the  conciliatory  ■ 
proposal  of  Cleocritus  of  Corinth,  to  award  tlie  prize  of 
honor  neither  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  the  Plat®- 
ans.  And  certainly  none  could  grudge  this  rdark  of  re- 
cognition to  the  little  community  of  citizens  who  bad 
shown  so  unchangeable  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. They  had  fought  at  Marathon ;  they,  although  ig- 
norant of  naval  matters,  had  stood  on  Attic  ship?  at  Ar- 
temisium;  and  now,  after  the  gieatest  sacrifices  on  their 
part,  on  their  soil  and  uudci  the  protection  of  their 
national  heroes,  the  final  stiuggle  had  been  successfully 
fought  out. 

Thus  the  sanguinary  battle  hid  been  fol 
^nrw^oiutionB  lowed  by  another  victory,  almost  harder  to 
on  tlie  battle,  obtain,  in  the  Greek  camp  itself;  the  rich 
fieidofPiatoffi.  ijjjjj^y  ^^ag  collected  according  to  a  common 
agreement,  and  divided  =nto  the  shares  due  to  the  gods, 
the  generals,  at  d  the  soldiers.  For  the  first  time  the 
whole  pomp  of  the  luxurious  East  here  unfolded  itseU  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  the  apparatus  of  a  royal 
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court  wliicli  Xerxes  had  left  behind  to  his  successor;  a 
harem  of  women  and  eunuehs,  a  coui't-ldtohen  and  Eti;d, 
costly  tents  and  furniture,  heaps  of  coined  gold,  and  male 
and  female  slaves  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors; 
and  Paiisanias  had  good  reason  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  men 
who,  while  able  to  enjoy  all  this  splendor,  yet  engaged  in 
expeditions  to  attack  the  Hellenes  in  the  poverty  of  their 
mountains. 

Next  ensued  the  solemn  burial  of  those  who  had  fallen, 
and  the  expiation  of  the  land,  fresh  and  pui-e  saci-ificial 
fire  being  procured  from  Delphi.  Of  greater  importance 
were  measures  of  permanent  significance. 

The  Platieans  had  wholly  identified  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  related  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  proposal  of  Aeimnestus,  they  had  resolved  to  incor- 
porate their  territory  with  Attica,  for  this  reason,  that 
Aristides  was  said  to  have  obtained  an  oracle  from  Delphi' 
to  the  effect  that  the  Athenians  would  only  obtain  the  vio  , 
tory  on  their  own  land.  This  proposed  self-annihilation 
of  a  free  Hellenic  city,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of 
the  Attic  territory,  necessarily  gave  cffenco;  nor  could 
Aristides  desii'e  the  work  of  peace,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  with  pei'fect  single-miodedness,  to  be  ruined  on 
account  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  these  faitliful  allies 
must  not  be  left  as  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  their  impla- 
cable neighbors,  the  Tlicbans ;  and  measures  had  become 
necessary  for  ensuring  the  permanent  security  of  their  city. 
Hence,  it  was  an  excellent  way  of  meeting  tlie  tJifiicuUy, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  declare  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  as 
the  scene  of  the  glorious  victory,  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
territory,  the  defence  of  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
ligious obligation,  incumbent  upon  all  the  Hellenes. 

Accordingly  this  territory  became  a  new  centre  of  the 
Hellenes,  to  the  common  protection  of  which  against  any 
attack  all  the  states  of  the  confeiJeration  were  pledged,  so 
that  the  question  could  never  again  arise  of  gonfining  the 
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national  defence  to  the  southern  peninsula,  while  a  gua^ 
rantee  waa  at  the  same  time  obtained  for  the  security  of 
the  frontiers  of  the  Attic  territory.  Platceie  itself  retained 
perfect  independence ;  the  city  was  rebuilt,  and  before  its 
gates  a  national  sanctuary  of  Zeus  the  Liberator  founded, 
at  whose  altar  the  festival  of  thanksgiving  and  victory 
was  annually  to  be  renewed,  accompanied  every  fourth 
year  by  special  solemnities,  by  games  and  the  distribution 
of  prizes.  While  all  the  confederate  states  were  to  take 
part  in  this  festival  by  deputies  sent  from  the  communities, 
and  by  festive  embassies,  upon  the  Platteans  was  bestowed 
the  special  office  of  honor  of  providing  for  tlie  burial- 
places  of  the  fellen  warriors,  and  of  annually  celebrating 
their  memory  by  sacrifices  and  prayers.  Finally,  a  new . 
confederate  military  constitution  was  also  agreed. upon; 
and  it  was  determined  that  a  confederate  force  of  10,000 
infantry,  1,000  horse,  and  100  vessels  of  war  should 
always  bold  itself  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  the 
common  country-  Doubtless  the  distribution  of  the  bur- 
dens of  war,  and  the  question  as  to  the  command  of  tlie 
fortes  were  settled  at  the  same  time. 

All  these  measures,  which  renewed  the  confedeialion 
e=itablished  on  the  Isthmus,  were  resolved  upon,  m  the 
name  of  tho  whole  nation,  by  the  assembled  contrngents 
of  the  army  as  a  Hellenic  national  a=sem- 
Rennwai  of  iha  blj  and  it  was  Aristides  who,  as  the  man 
feiraton  ui  wliom  all  put  Confidence,  made  a  umon 

of  the  kind  possible:  on  hia  motion  tho 
deciees  were  pissed  which  gave  to  the  hard  won  \ictory 
ite  real  value  and  significance. 

The  last  act  of  the  assembled  irmy  wa^ 
Th^b^''  "F""  the  expedition  j^ainst  Thebes,  m  ordci  ac- 
cording to  the  obligation  incumbent  upon 
them,  to  take  revenge  on  the  most  obstinate  ally  of 
the  national  enemy.  Eleven  days  after  the  battle  Pausa- 
nias  appeared  before  the  city  and  demanded  the  surrender 
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of  the  party-.eaders,  responsible  for  the  policy  of  Thebes. 
Not  until  the  siege  had  lasted  twenty  days  was  the  sur- 
render obtained.  Meanwhile,  Atta^nus  had  effected  his 
escape.  Timagenidas  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Thebans 
were  executed  as  traitors  against  the  nation,  by  order  of 
Pausanias,  after  he  had  dismissed  the  confederate  army  * 

The  Yictory  of  Plataae  was  the  first  and  decisive  victory 
of  the- whole  war;  for  Marathon  and  Salamis  had  only 
broken  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  while  here  his  power, 
together  with  that  of  his  allies,  was  annihilated.  There- 
fore, the  day  of  Platrnte  is  the  real  day  of  the  salvation  of 
Hellas;  the  danger  has  passed  away:  and  thus  ends  a  de- 
cennium  of  Greek  history  which  fax  surpasses  all  its  pre- 
vious periods,  in  events  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
of  momeutons  results.  The  Greek  people  which  had 
hitherto  lived  in  provincial  retirement,  has  been  suddenly 
drawn  into  the  life  of  the  world. 

These  events  were  not  accompanied  by  ^^^  tradition! 
any  contemporaneous  historical  account,  of  the  Persinn 
For  nearly  a  generation  they  remamed  left  ™"' 
to  oral  tradition;  the  narratives  connect  themselves  with 
dedicatory  offerings  and  burial-places,  and  tiie  poets  busied 
themselves,  not  only  with  adorning  the  individual  monu- 
ments with  significant  inscriptions,  but  also  with  glorifying 
the  deeds  of  the  Ware  of  Liberation.  The  different  civic 
communities  eagerly  sought  to  obtain  the  poems  of  a  Si- 
monides,  in  order  to  find  in  them  a  testimony  of  their  own 
participation  in  these  wars.  Hence,  there  was  no  lack, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  wealth,  of  tradition,  when  Herodo- 
tus, about  forty  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  began 
to  note  down  the  history  of  the  Persian  wars;  this  tradi- 
tion, however,  was  neither  complete  nor  entirely  impartial 
and  trustworthy.     For  m  all  wars,  which  in  so  extraordi- 
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nary  a  manner  break  in  upon  the  accustomed  condition  of 
a  country,  and  claim  the  co'Jpsration  of  the  entire  people, 
tradition  follows  upon  the  heel  of  events;  and,  in  a  people 
ao  full  of  fiiucy  aa  the  Hellenes  were,  we  can  least  pre- 
suppoBB  the  reserve  which  confines  itself  conscientiously  to 
the  measure  of  the  actual.  At  no  time,  also,  after  the 
Wars  of  Liberation,  did  ropose  ensue;  and  the  continued 
excitement  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  a  sober  view  and 
narrative  of  evente.  In  joyous  self-oongratulation  over 
the  victory  gained,  men  clung  only  to  what  was  brilliant 
and  groat,  raised  the  extraordinary  to  the  miraculous,  and 
thas  altered  the  character  of  history.  Poetry  contributed 
her  part  towards  placing  single  days  and  desij  of  fame  in 
.  the  brightest  light,  and  by  their  memory  edifying  the  na- 
tional mind. 

Such  was  the  tradition  from  which  Hero- 
Herodotua?'^  °  dotus,  ou  whose  narrative  our  knowledge  of 
tlie  Persian  wai^  in  the  main  depends,  drew 
his  materials.  "We  shall  accordingly  be  least  of  all  able 
to  accord  him  unconditional  credit  as  to  tliose  points  in 
which  a  perfectly  certain  relation  is  impossible  without 
Ihe  aid  of  written  notes,  and  as  to  which  at  the  same  time 
a  great  temptation  existed  towards  mis-statement  of  the 
real  facts.  And  this  was  particularly  the  case  as  to  tho 
numerical  estimate  of  the  hostile  forces.  On  this  head 
the  Greeks  were  from  the  first  uncertaiu ;  and  as  the 
national  glory  was  increased  by  every  exaggeration  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  tlio  foe,  these  numbers  grew  in  tho 
mouth  of  the  people.  The  historian  was  without  any 
accurate  information  from  the  side  of  the  enemy,  by  which 
he  might  have  corrected  the  exaggerations  of  his  country- 
men. At  his  time  popular  tradition  had  already  become 
80  incorporated  with  the  history  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation 
that  an  accurate  separation  of  truth  and  poetry  was 
impossible.  His  own  poetic  nature,  moreover,  unwillingly 
set    aside    significant  traits  of  tradition.     Thus,  e.  g.  he 
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accepted  it  as  a  fact  that  the  sua  was  eclipsed  at  the  same 
time  when  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont,  because  this 
concarrence  of  natural  and  historical  events  appealed  to 
hi3  poetical  conception  of  the  world;  while,  according  to 
exact  calculation,  the  eclipse  occurred  two  years  later. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confidence  reposed  in  hia  nar- 
rative of  historical  eventa  has  increased  in  propoitiOQ  to 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  inquire  into  ancient 
history  from  a  wider  point  of  view,  and  on  the  basB  of 
more  accurate  research.  For  although  Herodotus  displajs 
a  greater  love  of  the  marvellous  and  unusual  in  the  devel 
opment  of  human  destinies,  than  is  favorable  to  an  impar- 
tial historical  inquiry,  yet  an  incorruptible  love  of  truth, 
and  unwearying  diligence  in  the  investigation  of  the  real 
facts  of  every  case,  remain  the  leading  features  of  his 
character.  Although  his  work  at  an  early  period  obtained 
great  publicity,  and  even  in  ancient  times  was  exposed  to 
manifold  cavils,  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  convict  him 
of  any  essential  errors  or  mis-statements  of  fact.  Internally 
the  work,  leaving  out  of  view  the  easily  discerned  weak- 
nesses of  Herodotus  as  an  historian,  bears  evident  impress 
of  perfect  trustworthiness;  and  the  angle  events  appear 
before  us  in  so  natural  a  connection,  that  we  may  recognize 
in  Herodotus  a  perfectly  valid  authority,  although  we  are 
not  enabled  to  test  his  narrative  of  the  Persian  wars  by 
the  accounts  of  other  contemporaries. 

The  history  of  Herodotus  is  no  vain-glorioua  work ;  ho 
is  far  from  representing  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars  as  a 
period  of  unmixed  splendor  and  good  fortune.  He  rather 
regards  the  earthquake  which  shook  the  island  of  Delos 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  as  a  sign  sent 
by  the  gods,  that  a  time  was  now  at  hand  which  in  a  few 
generations,  would  bring  more  suffering  and  troubles  upoa 
the  Hellenes  than  had  occurred  in  twenty  previous  genera- 
tions. Hor  is  Herodotus  blind,  either  agaiust  the  praj.^e- 
worthy  characteristics  of  tbe  enemy,  or  against  the  weak- 
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nessea  of  his  countrymen.  Trae,  his  ardor  is  gi-eat  for 
Hellenic  usage  and  morality,  where  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  perfect  purity,  and  for  Hellenic  patriotism  and  love 
of  liberty;  he  feels  in  all  its  force  the  difierence  between 
Greeks  and  Barbarians;  he  even  believes  the  latter  guilty 
of  actions,  the  senseless  character  of  which,  makes  theta 
appear  utterly  incredible.  But  how  evident  is  it,  from  his 
work  iteelf,  that  the  glory  of  the  Hellenes  was  by  no  means 
a  general  and  unobscured  glory  I  The  fleet  at  Arte- 
misiuni  was  kept  together  by  bribes ;  the  ships  at  Salamis 
held  their  ground  because  they  were  forced  to  hold  it ;  and 
at  PlatEese  it  was  a  chain  of  fortuitous  circumstances  which 
in  the  end  obtained  a  decisive  victory  for  the  army,  after 
it  had  broken  up  in  disunion  within  itself.  Flato  was  ac- 
cordingly fully  justified  in  observing,  that  in  those  famous 
wars  occiirred  many  things  very  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
Greeks.  Least  of  all,  he  adds,  ought  a  national  success 
on  the  part  of  the  Hellenes  to  be  spoken  of,  since  it  was 
only  the  union  of  the  two  leading  states  which  at  the  last 
averted  from  Hellas  the  servitude  which  threatened  it.* 
Iteview  of  tte  Thus  it  is  .undeniable  that,  as  the  Greeks 
Biafory  of  tha  themsclves  Were  aware,  a  closer  and  impar- 
tial consideration  must  deprive  the  Persian 
wars  of  much  of  their  glory.  Yet  the  corapleteneaa  of 
the  Greek  victory  remain'^  an  incontestable  feet,  and  must 
he  the  more  Burpriaing  to  ua  the  less  we  deceive  ourselves 
as  to  the  want  of  concord,  wisdom,  and  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  side  of  the  Persians  was 
everything  to  ensure  victory  to  them — measureless  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  ineshaustible  resources  in  money,  and 
the  bravest  of  troops,  which  served  their  military  lord  with 
perfect  devotion.  Sagacity  and  political  knowledge  were 
also  at  their  command,  such  as  were  not  to  be  found  in  a 
higher  degree  ir  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  Had 
the  counsels  of  Artemisia  or  Demaratus,  who  recommead- 
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ed  a  landing  on  Cythera,  bean  adopted,- or  had  the  advice 
given  by  the  Thebans  to  Mardonius,  that  he  should  sepa- 
rate the  confederate  Greeka  by  bribing  their  party-leaders, 
been  acted  upon,  the  Greeks  would  have  been  lost  beyond 
all  chance  of  salvation.  But  the  Persians  are,  as  it  were, 
struck  with  blindness;  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
taking  advantago  of  their  own  strength  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  adversaries,  which,  as  is  inevitably  the  case 
with  a  group  of  small  republics,  lay  principally  in  the 
want  of  endurance.  Instead  of  quiedy  waiting  till  his 
disproportionately  great  exertions  had  exhausted  the  enemy, 
or  forcing  him  to  divide  his  forces  by  attacks  directed 
against  different  points,  the  Persians  allow  the  whol^result 
of  the  war  to  depend  on  single  battles  in  which  the  ardor 
of  the  moment  and  skilful  use  of  the  conditions  of  the 
country  decided  the  day. 

In  the  fighting  itself,  it  was  not  valor  which  was  victori- 
ous over  cowardice,  but  rather  the  pliability  of  practised 
troops  standing  opposed  to  unwieldy  masses,  and  the  armor 
of  bronze  and  the  long  spear  which  had  the  advantage 
over  the  insufficient  weapons  of  defence  and  attack  used 
by  the  Asiatics.  Finally,  two  circumstances  operated 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Persians  under  Xerxes 
and  Mardonius:  the-  first,  that  they  allowed  their  fenati- 
cism  to  carry  them  away  with  it,  and,  by  destroying  the 
holy  places  of  the  Greeks,  roused  the  wrath  of  the  nation 
to  its  height ;  they  converted  the  conflict  with  the  people 
into  a  conflict  with  its  gods,  and  thus  rwsed  the  courage 
of  the  Greeks,  who  now  felt  doubly  assured  of  the  assists 
ance  of  their  gods  and  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  After- 
wards, in  the  coneluding  phases  of  the  struggle,  the  success 
of  the  Persian  arms  was  surrendered  by  the  Persians 
having  themselves  lost  confidence,  and  going  to  meet  their 
fete  in  stolid  discouragement.  A  trust-worthy  witness 
related  to  Herodotus  that  at  the  banquet  of  Attaginus  (p. 
336)  a  Pereian  lay  at  the  same  table  who  informed  him, 
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■with  many  tears,  that  he  clearly  saw  before  his  eyes  the 
inevitable  destruetion  of  all  his  fellows,  except  a  small 
remnant.  These,  he  added,  were  the  seutiments  of  many 
of  his  countrymen,  who  were  forced  to  follow  then-  prince : 
and  no  human  lot  equalled  in  sadnesa  that  of  perceiYing 
correctly  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  yet  being  unable  to 
improve  it.  The  commanders  as  well  as  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Hellenic  strate- 
gy, so  that  they  could  no  longer  fight  with  their  ancient 
assurance  of  victory. 

Tho  victory  of  the  Greeks  oVer  the  Per- 
qucneaT  """'^  sia"^  "33  at  the  Same  time  a  victory  of  the 
constitutional  states  over  despotism.  The 
valor  and  virtue  which  were  unable  to  develop  them- 
selv€a  elsewhere  as  tliey  had  in  the  states  of  Greek  citi- 
zens, had  proved  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
vast  hosts,  belonging  to  one  another  in  so  &•  as  they  were 
tiibes  of  the  same  empire,  had  been  routed  by  the  armies 
of  citizens  held  together  by  the  sole  bond  of  a  community 
of  laws ;  and  on  the  side  where  there  existed  no  lord  and 
master,  who  possessed  the  unlimited  command  of  life  and 
deadi,  there  was  more  submission  to  superior  authority, 
and  more  discipline  and  energy  of  action,  than  among  the 
despotically  governed  Barbarians, 

Not  all  constitutions,  however,  proved  their  excellence 
in  the  same  degree,  but  only  the  citizen-states  proper.  For 
the  oligarchies  which  had  excluded  themselves  from  the 
national  movement  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  became  a 
defeat  and  a  deep  humiliation,  Nor  bad  Sparta  shoivn 
hereelf  to  be  what  the  state  in  Greece  best  prepared  for 
war  had  been  expected  to  prove  herself.  She  had  always 
lagged  behind ;  untrustworthy,  self-seekmg,  and  nnpatriotic, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  better  feelings  of  her  Peloponne- 
sian  confederates,  such  as  found  expression  in  such  a  re- 
presentative as  Chileus.  The  Spartans  had  actually  sacri- 
ficed their  o^n  kitig  to  their  short-sighted  and  dishonest 
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Isthmus-policy ;  and  the  motive  which  finally  determined 
them  to  advance  beyond  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus  was  not 
pure  patriotism,  but  rather  the  fear,  of  which  they  were 
still  unable  to  rid  themselves,  of  Athens  joining  tlie  Per- 
sians. In  the  case  of  the  Atheaians,  on  the  contrary,  who 
from  the  first  had  been  the'single  people  which  had  firmly 
adhered  to  the  pursuit  of  one  great  end,  the  constitution 
had  fully  proved  itself  a  victory-giving  power.  Thus  it 
had  acquired  new  strength  in  Athens  Itself,  and  the  victory 
over  the  Pei-sians  was  at  the  same  time  a  victory  of  demo- 
cracy over  aristocracy — a  victory  of  Athens  over  Sparta. 
Even  those  who  on  principle  opposed  popular  government 
had  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  democratic  Athens. 
Even  Pindar  was  now  obliged  to  add  his  voice  to  the  rest ; 
he  had  t)  bow  down  before  facts,  to  hail  Athens  as  the 
pillai  of  Hellas,  and  declare  of  the  sea-fights  oif  Artemi- 
sium,  that  in  them  the  sons  of  the  Athenians  had  laid  the 
splendid  foundation-stone  of  liberty.* 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  saved  Greece  and  her  whole 
en  dization.  For  the  question  was  not  as  to  a  more  or  less 
gloiious  result  of  the  conflict,  as  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
relative  power  of  the  combatants ;  it  rather  involved  the  an- 
nihilation or  the  continuance  of  Greek  life.  Tiie  Persians 
would  not  have  rested  content  with  a  mere  recognition  of 
their  supreme  sovereignty,  as  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ples proves ;  and  though  Greek  communities  might  have 
continued  to  exist,  friends  of  the  Persians  would  have 
ruled  over  them  as  Tyrants,  and  oppressed  all  freedom  of 
spiritual  life.  But  without  this  fi'eedom  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  Greek  religion,  any  Greek  art  and  science, 
— ^in  short,  of  any  Greek  life  whatsoever.  Thus  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Persians  ended  in  producing  the  reverse  of 
what  they  were  designed  to  efiect.  With  a  loftier  pride 
than  ever  before,  the  Greeks  recognised  the  contrast  be- 
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tween  tlieinselves  and  the  Barbarians ;  tlie  idea  of  a  com- 
mon country  had  been  once  more  revivedrand  instead  of 
being  chastised  and  humiliated,  Hellas  was  never  stronger, 
more  united,  or  more  conscious  of  victory,  than  on  the 
battle-field  of  PJat^^. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GROWTH  OF   THE   POWER  ( 

During    the    cbaBgeful    succession  of 
events   connected   with    the   campaign    in    ^'""^  ""'^  °™- 
Attica  and  Bceotia,  which  terminated  in  the    tooies. 
battle  of  PlatEese,  another  theatre  of  war  be- 
tween Hellenes  and  Persians  had  long  since  been  opened. 
Immediately  after  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  Themistoeles  had 
led  the  Attic  shipa  into  the  Archipelago;  he  was  burning 
to  see  the  dominion  which  he  had  ci-eated  develop  itself;  in 
hia  view  the  navy  wag  to  be  not  only  a  shield  of  defence, 
but  also  a  sharp  weapon  for  purposes  of  chastisement  and 
conquest.     Accordingly  he  had  without  delay,  and  at  his 
own  risk,  and  without  consulting  the  other  commanders, 
commenced  measures  for  calling  to  account  the  lesser  mari- 
time states  who  had  sent  aid  to  the  Persians. 

With  the  pride  of  a  lord  and  master  he  demanded  the 
payment  of  penalties  in  money  from  the  islanders.-  They 
were  to  lose  no  time  in  obeying,  for  on  board  his  ships,  as 
he  declared,  were  two  powerful  divinities — Persuasion  and 
Force ;  and  whoever  would  not  follow  the  former  must 
submit  to  the  latter.  Androa  ventured  to  defy  him,  and 
was  in  consequence  besieged ;  while  Faros,  Carystus,  and 
other  island-cities,  without  demur  paid  the  fines  demanded, 
in  order  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  Andrians.  A  universal 
terror  seized  upon  the  islands,  for  whom  the  day  of  8ala- 
mis  became  the  commencement  of  fresh  troubles ;  while 
Themistoeles,  as  the  more  fortunate  successor  of  Miltiades, 
returned  to  Athens  with  ample  stores  of  money.  The 
citizens  were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  power 
had  increased  :  they  felt  themselves  great  and  powerful, 
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although  their  houses,  farms,  and  walls  were  a  hpap  of 
ashes;  although  they  could  scarcely  call  the  ground  uuder- 
ueath  their  feet  their  own.  Instead  of  timidly  and  anx- 
iously hushanding  their  sti-ength,  they  resolved,  in  any 
event,  to  send  out  their  fleet  in  the  coming  year. 

The  other  states  would  not  allow  Athens 
|hePCTsian^at  to  take  the  lead  by  hereelf.  When  the 
citic.  spring  arrived,  and  Mardonius  still  stood  ui 

Theasaly,  a  fleet  of  110  ships  assembled  at 
.^gina,  under  Leotyehides  and  Xanthippus.  Scarcely 
had  they  met,  when  the  message  was  brought  iroin  the 
fiirther  shore  that  the  Persian  fleet  of  300  sail  lay  off 
Samos  to  keep  a  watch  on  Ionia,  that  a  land-army  was 
being  collected  for  the  same  pni-pose  at  Mycale,  while 
Xerxes  himself  recnained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sardes, 
in  order  to  await  the  final  issue  of  Greek  ai^rs.  At  the 
same  time  everything  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  agi- 
tation, while  at  Chios  the  revolt  had  already  eome  to  a 
head.  It  was  only  necessary  that  the  fleet  should  sliow 
itself  in  the  Ionian  sea  for  the  cities  on  the  furtliei-  side  of 
it  openly  to  join  the  Greeks, 

The  fleet  advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  Here 
Samos  admitted  new  messengers  arrived.  Pix)m  Samos 
oration.  itself,  the    headquarters    of  the    enemy's 

forces,  appeared  envoys  who  implored  the 
commanders  to  free  their  island  from  the  yoke  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  from  the  Tyrant  imposed  upon  them  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  Athenians  carried  on  with  themselves  the  sluggsh 
Peloponnesians.  Samos  was  received  into  the  Hellenic 
alliance  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
here  once  more  lay  opposite  to  the  Greeks.  Yel;  the  Per- 
sians ventured  upon  no  opposition,  but  ("notwithstanding 
that  their  vessels  outnumbered  those  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one)  retreated  to  thg  promontory  of 
Myeale,  under  the  protection  of  their  land-army ;  the  ships 
were  drawn  ashore,  and  surrounded  wjih  strong  entTeucli- 
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ments.  A  feeling  of  perfect  security  prevailed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  here  the  advantages  which  had  been  momen-. 
tarily  aacrificed  might  be  easily  recovered. 

But  the  Greeks  had  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing their  work  only  half-done.  Leotychides,  of  Myoaie."  Ol 
who  had  finally  given  himself  up  to  the  Yn'i  ^'  '"'  ^' 
impulses  of  Ionic  rapidity  and  energy, 
resolved  to  pursue  the  enemy.  The  Pei'sians,  entrenched 
at  Mycalo,  marvelled  to  see  the  Greeks  land,  disembark 
their  troops,  and  in  spite  of  showers  of  arrows,  advance 
t^inst  the  fortified  naval  encampment.  The  Athenians, 
together  with  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  Ti-cezenians, 
having  the  shortest  distance  to  traverse,  were  the  first 
to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  Persians.  They 
drove  the  latter  bafik,  and  penetrated  along  with  them  into 
their  camp.  Tlie  defection  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Milesians,  who  were  to  cover  the  reti-eat 
into  the  mountains — instead  of  which  they  led  the  receding 
land-troops  in  a  false  direction — eontribut«d  to  complete 
the  rout  of  the  Persiaos,  although  they  fought  with  distin- 
guished bravery,  and  had  on  their  side  all  the  advantages 
of  superior  numbers  and  position.  The  two  commanders, 
Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  fell  in  the  fight.  The  remnante 
of  the  army  made  their  escapa  in  wretched  plight  to  Sar- 
des,  where  Xerxes  was  holding  his  court,  and  awaiting  the 
promised  news  of  victory  from  Mardonius.  While  desm- 
ing  himself  the  master  of  Greece,  he  beheld  himself 
attacked  and  defeated  in  hie  country ;  and  his  power 
was  so  utterly  broken,  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
open  defection  of  the  coast-land  in  the  vicinity.  In  Greek 
story  this  bold  and  brilliant  victory  of  Mycale  was  said  to 
have  been  gained  on  the  eveningof  the  tUiy  on  which  the 
brethren  of  the  victors  fought  at  Pktsese;  nay,  a  rumor 
of  the  simultaneous  victory  was  stated  to  have  miracu- 
lously spread  among  the  airmy,  and  to  have  encouraged 
it  in  tiie  heat  of  the  battle. 
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The  advantages  obtained  by  the  Hellenes  came  upon 
them  so  unexpectedly  as  to  find  them  totally  unprepared,  and 
a    ordmgly  eml  arraased   by  their  own  victories       Wh  it 

wasi  fe  be  done  with  Ionia  ?  Was  the  wh  jle 
»nio^g°the'"'*  country  to  be  admitted  into  the  Hdlomc 
G  cets    as    o    conftderation  ?      Too  great  a  re'^pon^ibdity 

would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Peloponneaians 
be  mcurTLd  by  such  a  step  ;  for  it  would  necc'^ttte  a 
(jreek  fleet  b  ing  c  instantly  on  the  watch,  to  protect  the 
n  any  iingle  ]  nta  of  the  coast,  as  soon  as  the  Peisiins 
shouU  ^ga  n  ahance  out  of  the  interior  aftei  leoveimg 
the  r  strengf  1  It  would  bo  better  to  sacrifice  the  country, 
and  establ  h  the  lonians  in  settlements  in  other  parts,  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  had  fevered  the  Medes,  i.  e.  of 
the  Argivesj  Bceotiana,  Locrians,  and  Thessalians.  Thus 
might  be  formed  a  strong  Hellas,  coherent  and  powerful 
in  its  unity.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  cities ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  any 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  interfere  on  the 
subject  of  Attic  colonies  and  decisively  opposed  all  plana 
by  ^^hich  the  best  points  of  attack  against  Hellas  would 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Persiins  On  the  con 
trary,  lonii  ought  to  be  a  bulwark  igainst  the  Barbarians 
and  to  belong  to  the  Hellen  %  if  they  were  to  retan 
undistuibed  possession  of  the  sea  and  their  own  shores 
The  Athenians  found  a  support  in  the  fedmg  prevalent 
among  the  Ionian^  who  weie  natunlly  opposed  to  any 
fotced  settlement  Accordingly,  m  the  first  mstince, 
Samos,  Lesbos,  ChioSj  and  a  number  of  other  island  towns, 
■were  admitted  into  the  confederation  :  and  after  the  Hel- 
lenes had  only  recently  ^ven  up  their  own  towns,  con- 
tending, in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers,  for  their 
homes  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term,  a  considerable 
body  of  Persian  subjects  had  now  seceded  to  them ;  and  a 
new  Hellas  was  formed,  a  Greek  empire  comprehending 
both  sides  of  the  sea. 
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Cons  id  e  rations  of  caution  made  it  neces-  iviHi«r  eam- 
Eaiy,  above  ail,  to  secure  the  passage  from  paign  of  tba 
Asia  to  Europe;  for  it  was  universally  «"»'°s- 
believed  that  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  was  either 
still  in  existence  or  had  been  rewtored.  When  it  was  found 
to  have  been  destroyed,  the  Peloponnesians  urged  the  termi- 
nation of  the  campaign,  the  unexpected  results  of  which 
had  carried  tliem  on  against  their  will.  The  Atheniana, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  themselves  resolved  to  remain, 
in  spite  of  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  not  to 
leave  unfinished  what  they  had  begmi.  Se&tua,  the  strong- 
est fortress  on  the  Hellespont,  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  an  attack  on  it  ought  to  be  risked 
without  delay,  befoie  the  city  had  prepared,  for  a  siege. 
They  allowed  the  PeloponuesianB  to  take  their  departure, 
and  under  the  command  of  Xanthippus  united  with  the 
ships  of  tlie  loaians  and  Hellespontians  for  the  purpose 
of  new  undertakings. 

They  met  with  a  more  vieorous  resistance 
..  r,,        ,     J         -.^11,        .        ,,  Fall  of  Sestns. 

than  they  had  aiiti(jipat«d,     Artayetes,  the   oi,  isxv.  a.  (n. 

governor  of  the  Chersonnesus,  lay  in  Sealus  *'■  *'^-^ 
with  all  his  accumulated  treasures,  and  prepared  for  a,  des- 
perate resistance,  In  hopes  that  Persian  troops  would  not 
fail  to  come  to  the  relief  of  this  important  fortress.  The 
winter  supervened,  and  the  Athenians  grew  weary  of  their 
unwonted  exertions.  But  the  commanders  continued  to 
keep  up  the  requisite  spirit  among  the  troops,  and  soon 
their  promises  were  fulfilled.  The  Persians  were  forced  by 
fiimine  to  quit  the  city;  a  terrible  revenge  was  wreaked 
upon  Artayetes,  the  violator  of  Greek  sanctuaries,  the 
Chersonnesus  was  liberated,  aud  ample  spoils,  among  them 
the  ropes  of  the  bridge  (which  had  been  woven  in  Egypt), 
were  carried  home.  Meanwhile,  the  main  point  consisted 
in  the  Athenians  having  remained  alone  in  the  field,  in 
their  having  fraternized  with  the  lonians  as  one  naval 
power,  and  having  Hfti;r  such  successes  attained  to  a  confl- 
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dence  in  victory,  to  which  no  enterprise  any  longer  seemed 
either  too  distant  or  t«o  difficult.  Already  tbey  regarded 
their  city  as  the  centre  of  the  coast-lands  of  Greece.* 

But  what  was  the  condition  of  this  city 
Condition  of  ^f  Athena  itself?  A  few  fragments  of  the 
ancient  city  wall,  a  few  scattered  houses, 
which  had  served  the  Persian  commanders  as  their  quar- 
ters, were  yet  standing;  the  rest  was  ashes  and  ruina.  After 
the  battle  of  Platieag^  the  inhabitants  had  returned  from 
Salamis,  Trcezene,  and  jEgina;  not  even  the  fleet  and  its 
crews  were  at  hand  to  afford  them  assistance.  They  en- 
deavored to  make  shift  as  best  they  could,  to  pass  through 
the  trials  of  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  arrived,  the  restorar 
thf^ou''*'''Vi^'  *'**°  '^^  *^^  *^'y  ""^^  commenced  with  all 
ixsT.  3. '  (B.  c  possible  activity.  All  classes  bestirred  them- 
'  selves  in  joyous  rivalry.     There  was  an 

ample  supply  of  money  and  slaves ;  materials  were  brought 
in  ftoia  all  sides.  It  is  intelligible  how,  after  the  painful 
agitation  of  the  past  years  of  bomele^ness  and  misery,  the 
citizens  must  have  longed  to  be  able  once  more  to  dwell  in 
their  own  city,  and  to  sit  at  their  own  hearthsl  But  even 
now  it'was  not  the  comforts  of  domesticity  which  occupied 
thdr  tlioughts,  but,  above  all,  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  its 
security.  To  Themistoelea,  the  founder  of  the  port-t'.wn, 
public  coDfidence  was  iu  this  matter  property  accorded. 
To  transplant  the  ci  izens  of  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  as  he 
would  have' preferred  to  do,  was  inadmissible  on  religious, 
if  on  no  other  grounds.  Nor  was  it  possible,  under  the 
pressure  of  existing  circumstances,  to  carry  out  a  new  and 
regular  plan  for  the  city;  but  it  was.resolved  to  extend  its 

» Ob  thB  movements  of  tha  flaelB  in  llic  spdng,  of.  HeroJ.  liil.  13U. 
'  Mycale;  ix.  9flf.  Contest  on  nownt  of  the^i^*"-"-'! 'it'!""'!',  ia.  MB- 
Plitns  of  oo'onization  mantioned  also,  Diod.  si.  SI.  Thnoyd.  i.  89,  omita 
the  united  HJipedition  to  AbjdoB,  Rnd  lets  tha  Athenians  go  alonfl,  with 
tho  new  oonfedarall-P,  U>  the  HelleEpont.  Sijirbp  «f.x"»""«'T«  Mor. 
ArdLvktcBi  Uerud,  ix.  IIS  f. 
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circumference  beyond  the  circle  of  the  ancient  walls,  the 
origin  of  which  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Pisistratid^e, 
or  of  CIisthene3,.so  as  to  be  able,  in  case  of  a  future  siege, 
to  offer  a  retreat  to  the  country-population  witliiu  the 
capital  itself.  The  city  walls  were  on  the  north  side  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain ;  on  the  east  side  it  is  possible  that 
the  temple  bounds  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  were  at  this 
time,  and  not  before,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city ; 
on  the  south-west,  on  the  other  hagd,  along  the  rocky 
ridges  which  stretch  in  a  long  line  in  this  direction,  and 
which  were  densely  populated  from  au  early  age,  the  lines 
of  wall  were  laid  down  which  were  to  form  a  vast  out- 
work, running  to  a  point  towards  the  side  of  the  sea.  The 
unwearying  energy  of  Themistocles  was  employed  to  make 
the  Athenians  unwilling,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing 
want  of  means,  and  the  pressing  necessity  of  haste,  merely 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  presFut,  and  desirous  of 
seeing  an  essentially  greater  and  stronger  Athens  rise  im- 
mediately from  the  ruins,  in  order  that  the  city  itself,  and 
the  country  of  Attira  at  the  same  time,  might  be  enabled  . 
to  withstand  future  dangers  of  war,  in  absolute  independ- 
ence, and  with  full  means  of  defence.* 

But  the  Athenians  were  not  even  to  be 
permitted  to  build  their  walls  undisturbed ;  aians  hiuder  the 
for,  as  soon  as  their  grand  plan  of  opera-  '"^'.'""S  °^  ""^ 
tions  became  known,  tlie  envy  and  insidious 
jealousy  of  their  neighbors  broke  out  afresh.  Particularly 
the  maritime  states  in  the  vicinity  beheld  themselvPS 
passed  in  the  race  in  an  incredibly  short  time  by  Athens, 
whose  power  they  with  increasing  anxiety  saw  estab- 
lishing itself  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Archipelago. 
By  what  means  might  its  further  extension  bo  prevented  ? 

*  Cf.  UliMoh.  "  Zeil  dfs  Wied^ra,ifbm>i,  .4**™.,"  in  Ihe  prngrsinma  on 
tho  Hollenio  wars,  ISfiS.  Cf.  Bnnmolstof  .SJii.ii.  eyU.  i,  p.  7.  Oen-^im, 
ISfiH.  Ab  to  the  line  of  the  oif-.y  waU?  of  ThoinzalocleB,  of.  tho  aufJior'a 
Arihclie  Srudien,  i.  (Abl-a---di.  d.  k.  Oeedhoh.  d.  H'f8acp<3.-A.  =«  GoiJing'n), 
1862,  p.  eo  ff.;  OS  to  tlic  trimgular  outwoi-k,  ib.  61-(15. 
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Accordiugly,  tke  Peloponaesiau  states,  above  all  ^gma 
and  Corinth,  hastened  to  direc-t  the  attention  of  Sparta  to 
the  situation  of  afiaii's.  They  besought  the  Spartans  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  readiness  to 
fliake  concessions  which  Athens  had  hitherto  displayed ; 
when,  in  truth,  the  latter  had  only  as  long  as  it  redounded 
to  her  own  advantage  recognized  the  federal  leadership  of 
Sparta.  Soon  the  power  of  Athens  would  overtop  that  of 
all  the  other  states ;  and  then  she  would  put  a  end  to  ill 
semblance  of  subordination,  and'  break  up  th  con  1 1  t  o 
of  the  Hellenic  confederation.  At  pi^esent  Atl  ens  was 
still  defenceless,  and  unable  to  reject  the  demands  of 
Sparta ;  but  aa  soon  as  her  walls  should  ha  e  be  n  on 
pleted,  she  would  be  forever  withdrawn  from  all  fl  en  e 
of  Spartan  supremacy.  The  present,  then,  ^ as  tie  mo 
meat  for  action,  while  the  future  of  Greece  va  st  11  n 
Sparta's  hands. 

From  their  point  of  view,  the  enemies  of  Atl  ens  we  e 
perfectly  justified;  and  as  at  Sparta  city  wall  were  ob 
jected  to  on  principle,  and  as  no  doubts  pr  a  led  th 
regard  to  the  fact  that  a  well-fortified  town  wa  mp  e  n 
ble  to  the  military  art  of  the  Peloponnea  in  t  is 
actually  resolved  at  any  price  to  prevent  the  !  il  1  ug  of 
the  walls  in  Attica.  But  since  it  was  inadmiss  ble  to  i  ! 
lish  tlie  i-eal  motives  of  this  interference,  the  Peloponn 
sians,  in  the  clear  interest  of  their  native  ecu  t  y  ]  t 
forward  the  view,  that  the  peninsula  alone  was  adi]  t  d 
for  a  succ^sful  defence,  and  that  a  fixed  syste  n  of  !e 
fence,  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  recent  can  j  j,n  , 
ought,  once  for  all  to  be  settled  and  determined.  It 
was  declared  to  have  been  ascertained,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  hold  Central  Greece;  in  ca'ie 
of  new  dangers  of  war,  every  fortified  place  to  the  north 
of  the  Isthmus  would  only  ofier  a  dangerous  base  for 
the  opera'ions  of  the  hostile  forces,  as  liad  baen  expe- 
rienced in  the  case  of  Thebes.     The  Pcloponncsians  were 
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not  ashamed,  in  open  contradiction  of  the  Plattean  resolu- 
tion, to  publish  theae  cowardly  sentiments,  and  even  to 
call  upon  the  Athenians  themselve'i  to  take  pait  in  the 
razing  of  all  fortifications  in  Central  Greece.  Sparta 
causeil  herself  to  be  commissioned  with  the  execution  of 
the  new  resolution,  and,  in  the  firat  instance,  with  making 
a  most  urgent  demand  upon  Athens  for  the  cessation  of 
her  building  operations.  The  enemies  of  Athens  had 
chosen  a  favorable  moment.  She  was  without  means  of 
r^istance,  in  case  a  Peloponnesian  array  should  invade 
Attica  to  carry  out  the  i-esolutlon  of  tho  majority  of  the 
federal  council;  for  she  could  not  venture  to  hazard  a  ba1> 
tie  in  the  open  field  with  the  Spartan  land-forces.  Thus, 
then,  the  city  of  Athens,  which  had  submitted  to  the  bit- 
terest privations  and  achieved  the  greatest  deeds  on  behalf 
of  the  common  country,  was  now,  by  the  insidious  guile 
of  her  jealous  neighbors,  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
peril,  and  made  to  run  the  risk  of  entirely  losing  her  inde- 
pendence. 

At  such  a  crisis  craft  alone  could  be  of 
avail.  When  the  Spartans  made  their  im-  ia'^p"',t.''°oT 
perious  demand  at  Athens,  Themistocles  '^^''-  ^-  ('>■  c. 
ordered  the  immediate  cessation  of  building 
operations,  and,  with  assumed  submijsivenesa,  promised  to 
present  himself  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  pursue  further 
negotiations  in  person.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  allowed 
one  day  after  the  other  to  go  by,  pretending  to  be  waiting 
for  his  fellow-envoys,  whOe  at  Athens,  by  his  orders,  all 
available  hands,  both  the  urban  and  the  rural  population, 
men  and  women,  children  and  slaves,  unwearyingly  toiled 
at  the  erection  of  the  great  walls,  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose eveiy  kind  of  materials  at  hand,  even  tombstones. 
As  soon  as  the  wall  had  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  be 
capable  of  defence  in  case  of  necessity,  the  other  envoys 
quitted  Athena  for  Sparta.  Themistocles  even  now  con- 
tinued with  a  bold  front  to  deny  the  fa«t  of  the  building 
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of  the  walla ;  and  when  many  dispntes  arose  on  that  point, 
and  contradictory  reports  reached  Sparta,  he  at  last  called 
upon  the  Spartana  to  send  trustwortliy  persons  to  Athens, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  judge  according  to  the  reports 
of  travellers,  but  convince  themselves  as  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  affairs.  For  himself  and  bis  colleagues,  he 
declared  their  readiness  to  remain  behind  at  Sparta  as 
hostages  for  the  truth  of  hia  declarations. 

The  course  thus  su^ested  was  actually  adopted.  When, 
however,  the  Spartan  envoys  arrived  at  Athens,  they  were 
detained  there  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  in  order 
in  their  turn  to  serve  as  hostages  for  the  security  of 
Themistocles.  For  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  informed  of 
the  successfnl  execution  of  his  designs,  he  threw  oiTtho 
mask,  and  openly  declared  tliat  the  Athenians,  in 
ihe  extremity  of  a  trouble,  when  deserted  by  all,  had  on 
two  occasions  sacrificed  their  city  and  country  ;  and  thus 
they  had  now  also,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  their 
own,  fortified  their  city  with  walls,  a  course  which  would 
be  most  highly  advantageous  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  whole  of  Greece ;  inasmuch  as  the  conitederation  of 
Hellenic  states  was  based  on  the  principle  of  equal  inde- 
pendence among  all  its  members.  The  enemies  of  Athens 
saw  that  their  design  had  been  foiled,  and  were  forced  to 
put  the  best  face  upon  their  discomfiture,  however  bitterly 
they  felt  it.  They  now  gave  out  that  they  bad  intended 
nothing  beyond  good  advice ;  and  in  the  end  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  allow  both  the  embassies  to 
return  home  in  peace, 

Rtsuitsofthe  '^^^  somewhat  transparent  plot  could 
BiertioDs  of  not  possibly  have  succeeded  had  not  the 
authoj'ities  at  Sparta  been  favorable  to 
Themistocles  ;  they  had  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
confederates  without  seriously  carrying  out  their  resolu- 
ion.  From  the  time  of  his  previous  visit  to  Sparta,  The- 
.mistocle.s  must  have  had  a  considerable  following  there. 
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But  whatsoever  were  the  means  emphjycd  by  liim  for  tlie 
execution  of  his  design,  they  were  justified  by  the  critical 
state  of  affaire  and  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  adversaries 
of  Athens,  so  that  even  Aristidea  unhesitatingly  took  part 
in  the  embassy.  Its  successful  result  stamped  Themisto- 
cles  as  tlie  second  founder  of  his  native  city,  as  the 
eatablisber  of  her  independence.  Her  future  wa^  secured ; 
and  hencef  jrth  she  advanced  on  the  path  laid  out  for  her, 
with  regai-d  both  to  her  internal  iastitutiona  and  to  the 
development  oi'  her  external  power. 

Two  yeare  alter  the  battle  of  Piats^  the 
upper  and  lower  city  were  enclosed  by' walls.  .  j^'"'  "'^'^  "^ 
For  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  Pineeus, 
interrupted  by  the  wars,  had  also  been  recommenced. 
The  stone  quarries  of  the  peninsula  supplied  ample  mate- 
rials; and  whilst  the  city  walla  displayed  the  most  unmis- 
takable traces  of  Lurry  in  their  erection,  the  works  at  the 
harbor  were  executed  with  greater  care,  and  \rithout  any 
regard  to  expense.  The  walls  were  carried  round  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  in  a  circumference  of  seven  miles, 
following  the  bend  of  its  rocky  rim,  and  including  the 
three  harbor-bays.  At  the  mouths  of  each  of  the  harbors 
a  pair  of  towers  rose  opposite  to  one  another  at  so  short  a 
distance  that  it  was  possible  to  connect  them  by  means  of 
chains:  these  were  the  locks  of  the  Piraeus.  The  walls, 
about  sixteen  feet  thick,  were  built  without  mortar,  of 
rectangular  blocks  throughout,  and  were  raised  to  a  height 
of  thirty  feet  by  Themistocles,  who  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nally intended  to  give  them  double  that  height.*    This 

®  For  the  remonstrjiiioes  of  Spartn  iiaTp<,i-irn>v  ™v  iaufix""  "f-  ^hno. 
i.  B9.  PluL  Tiem.,  19  names  the  ^ginetana.  Cf.  Thnc.  i.  fl3 :  rt  ^« 
riwrn  wJA.rrra  hiMnet,  oE  BisvoetrrK  Appian,  Miiir.  3«,  Btiites  tlie  height 
Iit40plla  =  fl0  feet[inapasBngowhara  Boss  fArei.  ^x/s.i.  page  2n3) 
wishes  to  feadl4ella  =  2lfeet].  Now  as  a  height  of  120  fuet  conldnot 
posEiilily  hiye  heen  intended,  tlO  feet  is  probablj  tha  heiglit  whii^h  was 
intended,  but  which  as  probnhly  was  neTer  a«03iiipUahed.    The  reiuaina 
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fortification,  which  enclosed  the  moat  precions  of  all  the 
possessions  of  Athens,  her  ships,  docks,  acd  magazines  for 
ships  and  naval  stores,  was  to  be  a  model  establishment, 
and  to  make  it  possible,  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of 
jealous  maritime  states,  to  give  sacurity  to  the  PirEoens, 
even  when  occupied  by  an  inconsiderable  garrison. 

The  creation  of  the  PirEeeua  was  the  pride 
of  Themistocles,  and  next  to  the  navy  was 
the  chief  work  which  marked  out  Athens  as  a  leading 
city.  Accordingly  Themistoclea  employed  all  the  means 
in  bis  power  to  advance  the  young  town,  and  to  people 
the  empty  spaces  with  useful  inhabitants.  In  acconlanoe 
with  a  pruposal  made  by  him,  foreign  artisans,  skilled 
mechanicians  and  artists,  were  offered  facilities  of  access, 
the  poorer  among  them  at  all  events  being  for  a  time 
absolved  from  the  payment  of  the  taxes  which  the  state 
levied  upon  aliens  residing  under  its  pratection* 

In  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  Attica  bad  entirely 
changed  its  aspect.  A  few  years  previously  all  had  been 
desolate,  and  Athens  herself  almost  razed 
^i^mi^atrative  ^ff  ^^  f^ce  of  the  earth;  now,  as  if  by 
magic,  two  large  towns  had  sprung  into  ex- 
istence—scarcely an  hour  and  a  half's  journey  distant 
from  one  another — two  citadels  surrounded  by  a  wide 
circle  of  walls,  two  civic  communities  rivalling  one  ano- 
ther in  industrial  activily.  The  ancient  administrative 
officers  no  longer  sufficed;  for  the  seaport,  which  had 
rapidly  grown  up  out  of  a  foreign  and  extremely  various 
elements,  required  a  vigorous  police.  Accordingly  the 
numbers  of  the  officers  were  increased:  separate  officers 
of  police  (Astynoiin)  and  of  the  market  (Agoranomi)  wei-e 
nominated  for  the  Pirteeus  ;  and  similarly  separate  offices 

of  the  maUs  ara  to  bo  sean  on  the  author's  \i\un  of  Athens  and  the  ha,r- 
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(those  of  the  Metronmni  and  Sitophylices)  were  established 
there  for  the  superintendence  of  weights  and  i 
well  as  of  the  corn  trada  Further  it  was  i 
create  entirely  new  offices,  which  related  purely  to  mari- 
time affairs,  partly  to  those  of  the  commercial  harboc 
(emporium),  partly  to  those  of  the  haibors  of  war;  above 
all,  an  administrative  authority  was  required,  in  whose 
hands  should  be  all  the  materials  of  war,  and  which 
again,  for  the  management  of  its  extensive  accounts, 
needed  a  staiT  of  writers.  When  the  numbers  of  the  war 
navy  were  to  be  flUed  up,  separate  eommitteea  were 
deputed  for  the  purpose  out  of  the  body  of  the  citizens ; 
and  these  committees  were  in  their  turn  assisted  by  other 
financial  officers  nominated  for  the  purpose.  Thus,  since 
the  new  town  had  grown  up  by  the  side  of  the  old,  the 
sphere  of  public  affaii-s  had  also  become  considerably  en- 
larged in  every  direetioQ. 

After  the  victories  of  Salamls  and  Pla- 
tEeoe  Athens  also  required  a  reform  of  her  refo™a^*''*'pro- 
political  constitution.  The  fears  of  the  one  posed  byAriBti- 
.  party  and  the  hopes  of  the  other  had  been  ^i^,'  j ' 
fulfilled.  The  city  had  been  saved  through 
the  lofty  patriotism  of  the  entire  population,  through  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  all  elates.  Poor  and  rich  bad 
emulated  one  another  in  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  and 
the  crisis  which  all  had  passed  through  in  common  had 
called  forth  a  new  fraternization  among  all  the  citizens. 
Hence  it  was  equitable  that  all  should  also  have  an  equal 
share  in  civil  honors  and  rights.  Hitherto  the  statute  of 
Solon  had  continued  in  force,  aceordiug  to  which  none  but 
the  members  of  the  first  property-class  might  fill  the  ofiicea 
of  honor  in  the  stote.  This  had  now  come  to  be  a  privi- 
lege which  necessarily  ofTended  the  just  self-consciousnesa 
of  the  lower  classes.  It  was  the  poor  who,  as  the  ships' 
crews,  had  contributed  most  largely  to  the  victory.  More- 
over, several  of  the  wealthy  citizens  had  been  impover- 
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ished  by  the  events  of  the  war;  the  lauded  proprietors, 
whose  iariHs  bad  been  burnt  down,  had  been  the  chief 
anffei-ers,  and  now  ran  the  risk  of  suffering  in  their  mo^t 
sensitive  point  bj  the  loss  of  their  civil  position.  Hence 
we  hear  already  in  the  camp  of  PlatEoee  of  treasonable 
intrigues  and  oonapiracies  against  the  constitution  among 
the  impoverished  landed  proprietors — movements  the 
danger  of  which  hail  only  been  obviated  by  the  presence 
of  mind  displayed  by  Aristides.* 

But  persona!  property  in  Attica  had  in  general  gradu- 
ally attained  to  so  high  an  impoi-tance,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  real  property  to  remain,  as  Solon  bad  ordained, 
(he  sole  standard  of  wealth  and  pledge  of  trustworthy 
loyalty  (vol,  i.  p.  351).  Aristiiles,  who  was  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  "  the  just,"  because,  instead  of  adhering 
to  iramutahle  ordinances,  he  recognized  true  justice  to 
consist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  due  ratio  between  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  and  the  development  of  society — ■ 
Aristides  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  constitutional  reform, 
and  himself  made  a  motion  before  the  people,  which 
tended  to  give  the  citizens  of  all  the  four  classes  of  pro- 
perty an  eiiual  right  to  fill  the  offices  of  state.  This  ho 
was  enabled  to  do  without  deserting  his  political  principles, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  convinced  that  in  thus  acting  he  was 
not  offending  against  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Solon 
— that  the  great  legislator  himself  had  not  intended  to 
erect  these  barriers  for  all  times,  but  that  he  too  had 
looked  fonvard  to  the  equalization  of  etvil  rights  as  simul- 
taneous with  the  progress  of  political  maturity  and  effi- 
cacy. It  waa  the  duty  of  a  wise  leg^lation  to  anticipate 
in  this  matter  the  pressing  claims  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population,  and  Aristides  acted  wisely  in  not  leaving 
this  step  towards  the  development  of  the  constitution  to 
Themistocles  and  his  partisans  ;  for  he  thus  proved  that 
the  "moderate"  citizens  also,  as  whose  leader  he  was  re- 

»  Cf,  rintaraU,  Ai-ietid.  13. 
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garded,  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  claims  of  all  the  citizens  to  au  equal  share  in 
the  rights  of  sovereignty. 

Thus  the  first  years  after  the  battles  of 
PlatE^  and  Mycale  had  passed  away.  The  Reiivi.ive  posi- 
Bettleraent  of  internal  afiairs,  the  i-ehuilding  ■  and  Sparta, 
of  eides  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
aboTe  all  the  quarrel  which  had  t^ia  separated  the  con- 
federation of  the  Hellenes,  only  a  short  time  after  its  re- 
vival, into  two  hostDe  parties  which  all  but  broke  out  into 
open  war — all  these  transactions  had  so  coraplotely  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  tbat  it  had  been  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  common  undertakings  abroad.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  Persians  remained  inactive  and  lacked 
the  courage  for  employmg  this  period  for  a  new  advance. 
At  last  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  were  externally  re- 
stored to  order.  After  the  Pelopounesiana  had  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  raise  Sparta  to  the  position  of  the  one 
great  power  in  Greece,  it  became  necessary  for  Sparta  to 
guard  her  authority  as  a  federal  capital  by  the  side  of 
Athena ;  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty,  as.  had  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  superior  energy  and  resolute  readi- 
ne^  t«  take  the  lead  displayed  by  the  Athenians  at  Sestus 
(p.  357). 

Meanwhile  the  situation  of  Sparta  was  by  no  means  un- 
fortunate. After  all,  she  had  gloriously  and  successfully 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
Greek  nation ;  a  position  such  as  Sparta  had  never  before 
occupied,  and  by  which  she  had  been  led  to  put  forth  her 
unmeasured  ctairas.  Her  hegemony  by  land  and  sea  had 
been  solemnly  confirmed  in  the  new  legal  system  of  the 
confederation  ;  and  she  was  ruled  by  two  energetic  Hera- 
clidie,  the  victors  of  Plat^se  and  Mycale,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  right  men  to  guard  the  honor  of  Sparta.  Pausa- 
nias  in  particular  was  full  of  great  plans  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  he  chafed  under  the  fetters  which  the  Ephors  at 
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home  placed  upon,  liia  ambition,  ho  impatiently  sought  for 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  freah  gloiy  and  influence  in  the 
field.      " 

At  last  it  had  become  posisiblo  to  carry 
fleet  under  Pau- ■  out  by  means  01  combined  efiorts  the  r&-o- 
sonias.  '^'■'Y^'  lutions  agreed  upon  at  Platrete,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  liberation  of  the  Hellenic  towns. 
For  this  purpose  the  Peloponnesians  furnished  twenty 
ships,  and  the  Athenians  thirty,  under  the  command  of 
Aristides  and  Cimon.  These  were  accompanied  by  the 
ships  of  the  loniaus  m  considerable  numbers,  so  that  tho 
total  may  have  amounted  to  about  100  vessels — the  num- 
ber fixed  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  Platsese.  The  su- 
preme command  over,  tho  whole  confederate  fleet  was  in 
the  hands  of  Pausanias.  It  probably  set  sail  in  tho 
spring  of  476  (01.  Ixsv.  4),  while  contemporaneously  the 
other  -.king,  Leotychides,  continued  the  campaigns  in 
Thessaly,m  order  to  break  the  power  of  the  Aieuadie 
who  had  made  common  cause  with  the  national  enemy  to 
the  very  last.* 

On  this  occasion  the  Greeks  had  not  to  sail  in  search 
of  a  fleet  which  disputed  with  them  the  command  of  the 
sea ;  they  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  select 
the  locality  of  their  operations ;  and  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  fleet  prove  how  their  leaders,  and  particularly  the 
commander-in-chief,  deemed  no  enterprise  promising  suc- 
cess either  too  bold  or  too  distant.  It  was  not  considered 
sufficient  to  have  freed  the  Archipelago  of  the  foe;  it 
was  further  desired  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  so  close  against  them  the  routes  by  land  and 
sea  on  which  they  had  formerly  advanced  upon  Europe. 
Accordingly  the  operations  of  tho  Greeks  were  simultane- 
ously directed  towards  the  Bosporus  in  the  north,  and 
Is  Cyprus  in  the  so.nth. 

«  SeaKote  XII.  Appendix. 
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Cypi-us  has,  on  account  of  ita  situation 
and  vast  resources,  ever  been  a  possession  tiou  of'^Cvorus" 
indispensable  for  any  of  tlie  powers  of  the 
East  aspiring  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean.  If 
the  Greeks  eiicceeded  in  firmly  establishiog  themselves 
here,  they  would  not  only  obtain  priceless  advantages  for 
their  own  navigation  and  trade,  but  also  interrupt  tlie 
maritime  connection  between  Persia  and  Egypt.  Prom 
Cyprus  every  new  armament  on  the  Syro-Phtenician  coast 
might  be  effectually  hindered.  The  Persians  had  placed 
strong  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  the  island,  and  the  princes 
governing  there  endeavored,  in  the  interests  of  their  dy- 
nasties, to  suppress  any  tendency  in  favor  of  the  Hellenes, 
The  confederates  succeeded,  notwithstanding,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  in  despoiling  tlie  Persians  of  a  largo 
part  of  the  island.  The  resources  of  the  Greeks  were  in- 
sufficient for  its  liberation  in  its  entirety ;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved,  before  the  north  winds  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  should  hinder,  to  sail  fo  the  waters  of 
the  Pontus,  and  hero  to  attack  the  Persians  in  their  most 
important  possessions  while  their  attention  was  still  con- 
centrated upon  the  sea  of  Cyprus. 

By  means  of  the  capture  of  Sestus  the  Capture  of 

route  across  the  Hellespont  was  closed  Bjaantmm.  oi. 
against  the  Persians,  but  on  the  upper  sound 
Byzantium,  with  its  supremely  excellent  harbor  of  war, 
,  was  still  in  their  hands.  Byzantium  was  more  strongly 
fortified  than  Sestus,  and  the  Persians  felt  so  sure  in  their 
possession  of  the  former  place,  that  they  had  not  only  de- 
posited in  it  large  stores  of  treasures,  but  also  made  it  one 
of  the  headquarters  of  their  troops,  and  the  place  of 
sojourn  of  many  Persians  of  the  highest  rank.  The  Greeks 
found  the  garrison  wholly  unprepared,  and  before  the 
treasures  could  be  saved  and  the  relatives  of  the  Great 
King  effect  their  escape,  the  Greeks  had  mounted  the  walls 
of  Byzantium,  where  endless  booty  fell  into  their  hands, 
16* 
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Such  a  piece  of  fortune  was  too  great  for 
Pansan^."  °  Psiusanlas'  powers  of  sclf-restraiut.  He  was 
a  man  of  unmeasured  ambition,  and  tlie 
desire  for  unlimited  Bovereignty,  which,  perpetually  recura 
iu  the  race  of  the  Heraclidie,  was  the  real  motive  of  his 
actious.  Hia  character  had  openly  disphtjed  itself  on  the 
battle-field  of  Platiese,  For,  when,  from  the  tithes  of  the 
booty  of  victory,  the  golden  tripod  with  the  tliree-headed 
serpent  designed  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  great  altar 
before  the  temple,  was  dedicated,  Pausanias  ventured  arbi- 
trarily to  designate  the  tripod  as  a  votive  offering  which 
he,  aa  genera!  of  the  Hellenes,  had  prepared  for  the  Del- 
phic god.  For  this  insolent  vaiu-gioriousness,  he  had  been 
forced  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  dedicatory 
verses,  composed  by  Simonides,  obliterated  by  the  authori- 
ties, while  in  its  place  were  substituted  simply  the  names 
of  all  the  states  which  had  taken  part  in  the  battle.  He 
had  shown  further  signs  of  arbitrary  disposition,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Theban  popular 
leaders  (p.  345) ;  and  altogether  bad,  by  his  conduct,  ex- 
posed himself  to  much  hostility,  and  to  a  jealous  supervi- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Ephors.*  But  every  instance  of 
opposition,  every  personal  offence,  merely  contributed  to 
increase  his  selfishness.  The  view  of  the  glories  of  the  life 
of  an  Oriental  prince,  which  had  been  first  opened  to  him 
in  the  Persian  camp  on  the  Asopus,  had  infiamed  the  im- 
pure craviiJgs  of  his  heart ;  and  now,  when  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Greece,  he  had  also  victoriously  travelled  all  the 
waters  from  Syria  to  the  Pontus  as  high-admiral  of  the 
fleet,  he  lost  all  moderation;  the  idea  of  having  at  home  to 

»  Cf.  lliuord.  i,  132.  The  distich  of  Pauaanias  hj  Simonides  :  Paua. 
3,  S,  2.  It  ia  EHppoaed  that  we  poaseaa  in  the  bronia  serpent-ooil,  ei- 
hranedinlSSe  on  the  Atmeidan  at  Constantinople,  the  original  of  tba 
Platjoaa  votive  offoring,  0.  Friefc,  JJaspiniiii.cSe  Weigeaolenclc  <ia  Cim- 
ilonlinopel.  Leipzig,  1859.  Sec  the  anttor's  doubts  bb  to  the  idcntitj 
in  the  GoUingor  Naclinshten,  lEGl,  p.  314, '  Cf.  Areh.  Zeitung,  ISOT, 
p.J,W. 
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submit  once  more  to  the  control  of  the  Ephora,  became 
leas  and  less  eiippoitable  to  him,  and  he  resolved  at  any 
price,  to  put  aa  end  to  these  irksome  relations.  But  he 
desired  to  be  absolute  lord  and  master,  not  only  at  Sparta, 
but  in  all  Hellas.  For  this  purpose  be  needed  the  support 
of  a  non-Hellenic  power,  and  in  proportion  as  fhe  couvic- 
tion  gained  upon  him,  that  the  present  system  of  states 
was  untenable,  be  ceased  to  hesitate  about  entering  into  an 
understanding  with  the  national  enemy,  in  order  to  attain 
to  the  fulfilment  of  bis  selfish  ambition. 

Byzantium  was  the  most  suitable  place  for  maturing 
these  plans.  Pauaanias  attached  a  certain  Gongylus  of 
Eretria  to  his  person,  as  a  confidential  follower,  named 
him  commander  of  the  conquered  city,  and  entrusted  to 
his  care  the  noblest  among  the  prisoners,  directing  him  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  them  to  escape  luJxurt.  As  soon 
as  this  had  been  efiected,  he  wrote  to  Xerxes,  declaring  it 
to  be  the  chief  wish  of  his  heart,  to  confer  an  obligation 
upon  the  Great  King,  and  aid  the  latter  in  subjecting 
Greece  to  his  sway.  Xerxes  most  gratoSilly  acknowledged 
the  preservation  of  his  relatives,  and  eagerly  entered  into 
the  plans  of  Pausanias,  In  order  to  continue  the  course 
of  negotiations,  Artabazus  was  placed  as  satrap  in  Mysia ; 
the  same  general  who  at  Platseffl  had  in  vain  advised 
against  giving  battle,  and  whose  view  that  the  Greeks  must 
be  conquered  by  means  of  Greeks — i.  e.,  by  means  of  ne- 
gotiation and  corruption — had  found  a  readier  acceptance 
than  ever,  smce  the  ill-fortune  of  Mardonius;  so  that  at 
the  present  moment  Artabaaus  was  in  full  favor  with  the 
Great  King. 

With  this  designation  of  Artabazus,  as  negotiator  with 
extensive  powers,  was  involved  the  commencement  of  a 
fresh  attack  upon  the  independence  of  Greece— an  attack 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  most  dangerous  of  weapons; 
and  Greek  affairs  might  have  taken  the  most  disastrous 
turn,  had  Pausanias  possessed  more  self-restraint  for  the 
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executioQ  of  Kis  schemes.  But  whea  lie  held  in  hia  hand 
the  lottera  scaled  with  the  royal  signet,  and  saw  the  might- 
iest prince  in  the  world  treating  with  him  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  he  lost  all  command  over  himself.  He  felt  aa  if 
he  were  already  the  son-in-law  of  the  Great  King,  and  hia 
a  the  E'jropeaji  provinces.  Ho  displayed  his 
is  with  audacious  frivolity;  revelled  in  Persian  pomp 
of  dress  and  hauquetings,  on  his  journeys  in  Thrac©  caused 
himself  to  be  accompanied  by  Egyptian  and  Median  body- 
guards, treated  hia  soldiera  with  imperious  arrogance,  and 
gave  way  to  tho  most  revolting  whims  and  fancies  habitual 
to  Tyrante.  The  conaequcncc  was  the  creation  of  discon- 
tent in  the  army,  which  rose  to  the  most  violent  indignation 
— above  all,  among  those  who  felt  most  keenly  for  liberty 
and  civil  equality  i  e  among  tlie  lonians  ind  Athenians 
Frcm  the  first  the  lonians  were  entudy 
cmif  derate  alot  antipathetic  to  th  Spirtans  whoae  rough 
manners  were  aa  disagreeable  to  them  as 
their  hird  and  unmtelh^ible  d  ilect  The  loniana  re 
garded  the  Athenians  as  their  naturil  leaders  and  the 
attrajition  of  communitj  of  the  lace  wh  ch  diew  them  in 
this  diiection  was  fuither  lncre^=ei  by  the  p  r  oml  chir 
aeter  oi  the  Attic  generals  In  pram  nent  relief  again  t 
the  intoleialle  irro^mce  of  the  'npartin  prince  sto  d 
forth  the  charaHer  of  Aiistide  the  "^im;  le  citizen  ever 
the  same  ever  gentle  calm  and  mpattial  and  animated 
only  by  the  great  interests  of  the  patriotic  struggle.  And 
by  his  side  they  beheld  Cimon,  a  man  of  munificent  libe- 
rality and  knightly  grace,  friendly  and  courteous  with  all. 
The  amiable  character  of  these  men  was  recognized  with 
double  admiration,  since  they  proved  to  be  the  leaders  to 
■whose  knowledge  of  affairs  and  energy  of  action  all  the 
auccessea  of  the  naval  campaigna  were  principally  due. 
From  them,  then,  on  this  occasion  also  the  lonians  sought 
protection  against  the  iniquities  of  the  new  Tyrant ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  wise  enough  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
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their  representations,  but  to  aid  them  by  advice  and  active 
interference,hoIding  tliemselvea  to  be  additionally  justified 
ia  this  line  of  conduct,  inasmuch  as  tliey  regarded  tha 
towns  of  Ionia  as  their  colonies,  to  watch  over  whose  in- 
terests was  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  Athens,  But 
above  all  the  Athenians  had  to  take  care  lest  the  change- 
able lonians  should  under  the  influence  of  their  grievances 
fall  away  from  the  common  cause.  Thus  a  division  arose 
among  the  Greek  army ;  and  two  fleets  came  to  be  formed, 
one  an  lonico- Attic,  and  tlie  other  a  Spavtano-Peloponne- 
sian;  so  that  Pauaanias  was  no  longer  commander-in-chief 

Meanwhile  rumors  of  the  iniquitous  con- 
duct and  tyrannical  arrogance  of  the  regent  ^!'°^  °  '^"'^"^ 
had  reached  Sparta.  The  Ephors  accord- 
ingly summoned  him  home  to  give  an  account  of  himself; 
and  since  he  still  lacked  the  means  for  entering  upon  an 
open  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  obey  the  summons.  The 
Peloponnesian  squadron  also  returned  with  him  ;  and  it 
is  also  likely  that  the  Ephors  in  the  interest  of  their  state 
considered  it  advisabL  simultaneous! v  to  lieak  off  the 
whole  campaign,  and  that  after  taking  then  meas  re^ 
accordingly,  they  expected  the  dispersion  )f  the  fleet 
This  measure,  howevei  piolu  d  a  totally  difierent  and 
extremely  important  re  ult  The  split  which  hid  been 
preparing  now  became  patent ,  the  Athenians  and  I, mans 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  understanding,  remained 
together,  and,  after  the  departure  of  Pausanias,  Athens 
formally  assumed  the  command  of  the  ships  which  had 
stayed  behind.* 

The  Ephors  after  the  first  surprise  endeavored  to  repair 
their  error ;  they  sent  a  successor  of  Pausanias  to  the  fleet 
with  ships  and  crews,  but  when  Dorcis  (this  was  his  name) 
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arrived,  the  new  order  of  things  had  been  bo  completely 
settled  in  the  interval  that  the  revolt  of  the  confederates 
and  the  loss  of  the  command  of  the  fleet  by  Sparta  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  Nor  would  Aristidea  and  Cimon, 
even  had  they  most  intently  desired  it,  have  been  able  to 
alter  the  situation  of  affairs.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
for  Dorcis,  but  either  to  submit  to  the 
Eeturaof  Dof-  leadership  of  Athens,  or  to  return  home. 
He  naturally  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. 
The  disgraceful  return  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  unexpected  results  following  upon  it,  called  forth 
great  inignation  at  Sparta.  The  treaties  had  been 
broken,  the 'system  of  the  Hellenic  confederation  de- 
stroyed, and  the  authority  of  Sparta  as  a  federal  capital, 
which  had  been  so  brilliantly  revived  in  the  last  few 
years,  had  been  most  rudely  violated.  It  was  necessai-y 
either  speedily  to  restore  it,  or  to  renounce  it  for  ever. 
Nor  were  men  wanting  among  the  Dorian  people  who  ad- 
vocated a  ma,reh  of  the  Peloponnesiau  troops  upon 
Athens,  in  order  to  demand  satisfaction  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  federal  system  by  force  of  arms. 
ViBws  of  iio  Another  view,  however,  soon  asserted  itself: 
^P^a.*"^'  ^  "  this  was  the  view  of  the  elder  and  less  rash 
among  the  Spartans,  whose  mouthpiece  was 
Hetosmaridas,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Grerontes, 
and  a  Heraclide  by  descent.  He  and  those  who  shared 
his  views  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  so  dangerous  for  their  city  as  a  participation  in 
enterprises  with  remote  objects  in  distant  regions,  where 
the  citizens,  removed  from  all  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  were  by  association  with  the  lonians, 
those  lovers  of  innovation,  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
temptation.  They  regarded  the  command  of  the  fleet  as 
involving  incomparably  more  danger  than  advantage  for 
Sparta ;  for  all  honor  and  profit  cost  too  dear  if  on  their 
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account  the  state  was  diverted  fi-om  its  regular  course  and 
its  citizens  corrupted.  As  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  they 
pointed  to  the  example  of  Pausanias.  The  injury  which 
had  been  done  to  the  honor  of  Sparta  was  her  punishment 
for  the  dereliction  of  the  principle  of  calm  moderation 
and  restraint.  The  land-army  was  the  real  source  of  the 
greatness  of  Sparta,  in  proportion  a.1  Athens  directed  her 
attention  to  the  rule  of  the  sea.  At  the  present  moment 
the  resources  of  Sparta  were  insufficient  for  an  act  of 
vengeance  against  Athens.  Any  attempt  in  the  nature 
of  force  would  only  result  in  making  the  rupture  of  the 
federal  system  irretrievable,  while,  on  the  other  IJttnd,  by 
means  of  peaceable  negotiations  Sparta  might  he  able, 
tliough  resigning  the  command  of  the  naval  war,  to  bate 
no  point  of  her  rights. 

The  peace-party  prevailed.      A  cunpola- 
tion  was  probablyalso  found  in  the  idea    Transfer  of  tha 
that  no  actual  transfer  of  the  hegemony    ^rm'^pS^to 
from  Sparta  to  Athens  had  taken  place;    Atbeive.         ni. 
but  that  Athens  had  merely,  at  the  desire    474  cLc") 
and  in  the  name  of  Sparta,  undertaJceu  the 
further  conduct  of  the   war   and  the  leadership  of  the 
Ionian  allies.* 

In  Athens  the  development  of  the  crisis  had  been 
awaited  with  extreme  anxiety  ;  and  its  peaceable  solution, 
to  which  Aristides  and  his  friends  had  doubtless  contri- 
buted, amounted  to  a  triumph  for  the  party  of  the 
Moderates,  whose  political  aim  was  no  other  than  the  full 
development  of  the  Attic  power  without  a  rupture  with 
Sparta.     The  very  end  which  formerly  was  to  have  been 

»AatoHetcemiuidas,  of.  D,od.  si  50  (aoc.  to  Bphonis),  Phil .la'jm, 
1868,  p.  61.  Th«  transfer  of  the  begemony  of  the  alli-s  to  Athons  took 
plane  at  the  same  time  as  tha  reoall  of  Pau^aiaa  :  of.  Thuc.  i.  95.  Had 
nothing  ooourrad  besides  tha  rcflill  of  Pauaaoiaa,  a  saoeesaor  to  hira 
would  havo  haen  immediately  appointed.  Beoooae  tha  fleet  had  returned 
nith  Pausanias,  Doreis  was  anbsequantly  daapatohed  at  the  head  of  a 
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acliieved  by  a  reckless  application  of  force  had  now  been 
accomplislicd  by  the  tranquil  course  of  events,  without 
any  violence  or  civil  ivar.  In  the  spring  of  476  b.  c.  the 
transition  was  completed,  and  according  to  the  most  pVo- 
bable  calculation,  01.  Ixxvi.  1  (476-S  b.  C.)  may  be  re- 
garded aa  the  first  year  in  which  Athens  possessed  the 
hegemony  by  sea,  an  honor  well  deserved  by  the  citizens 
who  had  fought  in  the  van  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis, 
by  the  vindicators  of  the  independence  of  Greece.* 

The  more  difficult  task  remained  behind, 
Thonewconfed-  It  was  imperatively  necesaaiy  to  establish 
ITcbipeltg^* ''"  an  organization  for  tbo  new  confederation, 
and  to  form  out  of  many  dissimilar  and 
scattered  coas^p!aceB  a  naval  power  able  to  withstand  all 
desires  of  cgnquest  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  and  to 
protect  the  wide  boundaries  of  its  maritime  dominions. 
The  confidence  with  which  the  Athenians  addressed  them- 
selvea  to  this  vast  task  pr  e.  that  th  y  hall  ng  been 
quietly  preparing  themselves  f  a  p  t  n  1  th  kind. 
And  doubtless,  from  the  tim  f  Sol  n  all  t  t  m  n  who 
saw  further  into  the  future  n     d  th     m      on  of 

Athens  in  her  being  destined   at  futn     i     od  to 

unite  under  her  leadership  th  lands  f  tl  ^  an  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  div  rs  ty  f  pm  n  p  ded  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Ath  ns  wa.  t  1  Son  among 
them  Miltiades  and  Themist  1  n  d  d  that  th  deci- 
sion ought  to  belong  to  the  mere  right  of  the  stronger; 
and  that  no  permanent  result  could  be  achieved  except  by 
disarming  and  subjecting  the  islands.  This  view  necessar 
rOy  met  with  a  decisive  opposition  among  all  the  members 
of  the  moderate  party,  and  Themistocles  was  accordingly 
unablo  to  caiTy  out  his  policy.  It  was  finally  rendered 
impossible  when  the  Asiatic  cities  with  such  unespected 
rapidity  attached  themselves  to  Athens  of  their  own 
accord.     Part  of  them  bad  remained  great  and  populous, 
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e.g.,  Ephesus;  others  had,  uuder  the  Persian  rule,  recov- 
ered from  theii'  decay  and  been  peopled  anew.  Thus  there 
was  no  question  at  present  as  to  an  absolute  dominion  on 
the  part  of  Athens.  Moreover,  the  critical  state  of  her 
relations  with  Spaita  made  extreme  caution  more  than 
ever  necessary ;  it  behooved  her  to  avoid  the  errors  tlirough 
which  Sparta  had  lost  the  supreme  command,  and  to 
'attach  her  new  allies  to  herself  by  a  gentler  method  of 
union.  This  view  was  represented  by  Aris- 
tides ;  and  it  was  the  extreme  good-fortune  Views  of  Arfs- 
of  Athens  that  in  him  she  possessed  the 
man  whose  statesmanlike  wisdom,  active 
vigor,  and  justness — a  quality  which  all  Greece  acknow- 
ledged in  him — marked  him  out  for  the  foundation  and 
settlement  of  the  new  confederation  according  to  a  system 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  respected  the  rights  of  the  lesser 
states,  and,  on  the  other,  called  into  life  a  constitution 
guaranteeing  unity  and  strength  to  the  alliance-in-arms, 
and  to  the  Athenians  a  position  of  decisive  influence. 

The  most  popular  and  acceptable  constitution  which 
could  be  given  to  such  a  confederation  was  that  of  the 
Amphictyony.  For  this  purpose,  according  to  Greek  law, 
a  religious  centre  was  needed;  and  in  this  instance  the  lat- 
ter could  be  found  nowhere  but  in  Delos,  the  sacred  isle  be- 
tween the  two  shores,  the  Delphi  of  the  Archipelago,  which, 
even  in  pre-Homeric  times,  had  been  the  scene  of  festivals 
of  Apollo  and  the  well-situated  place  of  assembly  for  the 
Ionic  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  sea.  Athens  stood  iu 
intimate  relations  with  Delos ;  Erysichthon  the  Ceeropide 
was  said  to  have  first  established  the  festive  celebration ; 
and  as  already  Polycrates  and  Pisistratus  (vol.  i.  p.  383; 
vol.  ii.  p.  162)  had  chosen  Delos  as  the  centre  of  their 
schemes  of  maritime  dominion,  so  that  island  now  became 
the  centre  of  a  new  confederation,  whose  representatives 
assembled  upon  it.  The  ancient  splendor  of  national  fes- 
tivals was  to  be  renewed  on  a  wider  scale;  accordingly  the 
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Delian  priesthood  encouraged  the  scheme  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  prophets  of  the  Delian  AjJolIo.  declared 
them  the  future  rulers  of  the  sea.  * 

Aristides  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Athenians  among 
the  deputies  of  the  allies  of  the  maritime  states.  He  de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  r^ulating  the  contributions 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  rates,  Binco  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fleet  of  war  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  for 
battle  a  commou  treasury  and  a  fixed  budget  were  indis- 
pensable. Ho  was  himself  commissioned  to  institute  an 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  resources  of  the  several  states, 
and  to  settle  the  federal  scale  of  contribulions  (Sunder- 
matrikel).  The  confederate  states  undertook  the  obliga- 
tion of  regular  contributions  to  which  they  consented  all 
the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  they  were  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standmg  naval  force  for  another  purprae,  viz., 
the  protection  of  trade  against  piracy.  Ifor  were  they 
previously  unaccustomed  to  such  tributes ;  for  during  their 
brief  hegemony  of  the  sea  the  Spartans  had  arbitrarily 
levied  taxes,  as  had  the  Great  King  before  them  (accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  fixed  by  Artaphemes  as  satrap  of 
Sardes).  The  payments  now  demanded  were  contributions 
to  the  war-fund,  such  as  Sparta  too  claimed  fi-om  the 
Peloponnesians ;  with  only  this  difference,  that  they  bad  to 
be  made  regularly,  as  a  standing  army  was  in  question  in 
the  present  case.  And,  lastly,  the  communities  had  them- 
selves agreed  to  these  contributions,  the  expenditure  of 
which  depended  on  the  joint  i-esolutions  of  the  members 
of  the  confederation. 

Meanwhile,  none  but  the  lesser  cities  were, 
■  speaking,  taxed,  which  had  no 
ships-of-war  of  their  own;  their  contribu- 
tions were  employed  to  maintain  a  navy  proportionate  to 
the  sum  total  of  their  population.  The  larger  cities  on 
the  other  hand  paid  no  tribute,  but  undertook  I' 
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to  furnisli  crews  and  ships  proportionate  to  the  estimate  of 
Aristides,  who  performed  his  task  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  The  common  fund,  into  which  flowed  annually, 
the  considerable  sum  of  460  talents  (112,125Z.)  was  estab- 
lished in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  and  the  new  office  of 
the  HelleiiotamiiB  instituted  for  its  administration.  The 
■  very  name  of  this  office  points  to  the  Am- 
phictyonic  character  of  the  confederation,  ^^j'j^  Haiieno- 
which  waa  to  be  a  national  Hellenic  power 
(vol.  i'p.  139).  To  the  Athenians  was  conceded  the  im- 
portant privilege  of  training  citizens  of  their  own  to  fill 
the  oflice.  The  lesser  and  greater  states  were  equally  in- 
dependent, and  had  the  BBme  right  of  voting  in  the  assem- 
blies in  which  resolutions  were  passed  aa  to  the  conduct  of 
wars,  the  expenditure  of  moneys,  and  other  matters  of 
federal  interest. 

But  as  the  confederation  grew  in  extent, 
these  assemblies  became  so  large,  and  at  the    of  ^  "■  I™  □ 
sajne  time  so  divided  in  their  interests  and    of  Athena  in  the 
views,  that  they  were  found  eminently  ill-  omor. 

adapted  for  harmonious  action.  Moreover,  from  the  ear^ 
Hest  time,  jealousy  and  dissensions  had  prevailed  among 
the  islands  and  cities  of  Ionia,  This  only  tended  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of  the  mission  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
her  influence,  since,  superior  to  all  the  rest,  both  in  power 
and  political  foresight,  she  was  the  directing  member  of 
the  confederation,  whose  assemblies  she  summoned  and 
conducted,  while  she  levied  the  contributions,  administered 
the  common  fund,  watched  over  the  common  interests,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  furnished  the  commanders-in-chief, 
and  in  all  main  points  decided  all  enterprises  of  war.  The 
power  of  the  Athenians  was  increased  without  any  exer- 
tion on  their  part,  by  the  confederates  themselves,  who, 
when  they  saw  all  immediate  danger  removed,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  sea  restored,  grew  weary  of  warlike  efforts. 
The  small  communities  preferred  to  send  money  instead 
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of  ships,  in  order  that  they  might  in  ease  and  comfort  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
fishily  pursuits;  and  thus  it  happened  that  at  their  expense 
they  continued  to  increase  the  offensive  and  defensive 
power  of  Athens.  Sparta  and  Peloponnesus  took  abso- 
lutely no  part  in  this  structure  of  a  new  Hellenic  power; 
hut  they  looked  with  eyes  of  hatred  and  spienedc  envy 
upon  Athens,  as  with  so  unexpected  a  rapidity  and  success 
she  accomplished  the  great  task  of  reuniting  the  Greeks 
on  the  two  coasts  which.had  been  torn  asunder  against  the 
laws  of  nature.* 

While  these  impoi-tant  institutions  were 
Espod|ti<ramw  established  at  Deloa,  the  forces  of  the  Per- 
aea.  01.  iJtsTii.  sisns  and  Greeks  in  the  north  of  the  sea  lay 
3.  (B.  0.  470.)  opposite  one  another  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility. For  the  new  maritime  confederacy  had  no  more 
ni^ent  task  than  to  drive  out  the  Persians  from  the  strong 
positions  which  they  stUl  held  in  Europe,  and  thus  to  make 
the  sea  free.  Byzantium,  aa  the  key  to  the  northejn 
routes  of  the  sea,  remained  one  of  tiio  headquarters  of 
the  Greek  ships,  while  the  Persians  were  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  its  recapture.  For  the  latter  had  by  no 
means  renounced  their  Thracian  possessions;  they  had  a 
series  of  garrisons  around  the  Hellespont.;  and  tiiey  re- 
garded it  as  a  point  of  honor  not  to  sacrifice  the  conquests 
of  Darius.  Aeeorduigly  the  two  bravest  men  known  to 
Xerxes  were  commissioned  to  guard  the  Thracian  posses- 
sions. Mascaras  in  Doriscus  and  Boges  in  Eion.  They 
maintained  a  connection  with  the  Thracians,  who  supplied 
them  with  com.  They  could  also  reckon  upon  Macedonia; 
for  the  Macedonian  princes  could  not  remain  indifferent 
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to  the  extension  of  the  new  Greek  naval  power  in  the 
northern  waters  and  to  the  admission  of  the  Chalcidian 
towns  into  the  confederation  of  Delos.  Accordingly  the 
Persians  endeavored  to  keep  up  their  relations  with  their 
ancient  allies  in  Macedonia  and  Tliessaly,  and  still  hoped 
to  be  able  ancler  more  fevorable  circumstances  to  advance 
on  the  European  mainland. 

Otlier  events  contributed  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  towards  the 
northern  seas.  On  the  islands  bounding  the  Thracian  sea 
on  the  south,  particularly  on  Scyrus,  Pelasgian  tribes  of 
rude  habits  of  life  continued  to  exist,  who  as  freebooters 
rendered  the  sea  insecure  and  disturbed  the  trade  on  the 
coasts  of  Theasaly,  The  Araphictyons  at  Delphi  had  de- 
manded compensation  for  acts  of  piracy  committed 
against  Thessalian- merchantmen;  this  compensation  was 
reftised  by  tlie  Scyrians,  who  laughed  at  the  impotence  of 
the  Delphic  diet.  An  attempt  was  hereupon  made  to 
induce  Athens  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  to  take 
measures  against  the  Scyrians.  A  Delpiuc  oracle  reached 
Athena,  bidding  her  remember  the  i-emains  of  Theseus 
which  rested  on  distant  Scyrus,  and  restore  these  sacred 
relics  to  their  home.  Hero  was  a  further  cause,  now  that 
the  diiEcult  question  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  confedera- 
tion had  been  settled  and  the  boundaries  of  its  dominion 
placed  in  a  state  of  security,  to  give  to  the  first  more  im- 
portant undertaking  a  northward  direction,  where,  from  tlie 
outset,  with  true  instinct,  the  most  impoi-tant  theatre  of 
warlike  and  colonial  activity  had  been  perceived  to  lie.* 

The   right  leader   was    at    hand.      The 
Athenians  found  him  in  the  person  of  Cimon,       cimon    eom- 
Miltiades'  eon,  whose  talents  as  a  general    o  on  federates. 
and  patriotic  sentiments  were  nibst  warmly 
recommended  to  them'  by  Aristides.     The  first  ebuUitiop 
of  ilbwill  against  the  hero  of  Marathon  had  given  place  to 

•SeoNuie  XLTII,    Appendix. 
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a  calmer  acknowledgment  of  his  services ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians therefore  r^oiced  to  find  la  his  son  a  man  who  for 
the  honor  of  the  uty  re-Mved  the  glories  of  the  illustiioua 
race  of  the  Phil^idis 

Aa  the  son  uf  a  wealthy  prince  and  aThiacian  pimcess, 
Hegesipyle,  he  had  c^rele=sly  grown  np  m  the  lap  of 
luxury,  aceoiding  to  the  ftshion  ot  his  anceafors  demoted 
to  chivalrous  exercise-,  and  living  a  life  oi  gaitty  and 
pleasure;  till,  suddenlv  i.a'^t  down  by  hn  fathei  s  fall 
from  the  height  of  goodfoitune,  he  hid  Itamt  m  full 
measure  the  seiious  le-ison  of  lite  Being  unahle  to  pay 
the  fine  to  which  his  tither  had  been  sentenced  he  had  to 
suhmit  to  the  btrict  treatment  irapooeJ  by  the  Attic  laws 
of  debt;  he  wis  excluded  fiom  ill  civil  rightt,  and  a^ihis 
person  was  liable  for  the  debt,  he  was  perhaps  even  for  a 
time  deprived  of  his  full  personal  liberty.  He  lived  in 
complete  retirement  with  his  half-sister  Elpinice— as  it  ia 
said,  in  conjugal  union  (such  an  alliance  not  being  forbid- 
den according  to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  and  in  this 
case  admitting  of  the  explanation  that  on  account  of  their 
pressing  poverty  Elpinice  had  no  opportunity  of  finding 
a  husband  suitable  to  her  rank). 

Suddenly  a  strange  fate  changed  the  whole. course  o£ 
life  of  tbepair.  One  of  the  wealthest  citizens  of  Athens, 
Callias,  became  violently  enamoured  of  Elpinice.  Ho 
obtained  her  hand,  paid  the  fifty  talents,  and  thus  not  only 
rescued  the  brother  and  sister  from  want  and  dishonor,  but 
also  restored  the  son  of  Miltiades  to  his  native  city,  tn 
whose  service  he  henceforth  devoted  all  his  powers.  The 
hard  schooling  of  life  had  matured  and  refined  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  showed  himself  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  all 
personal  sensitiveness  and  ignoble  desire  of  vengeance ;  and 
was  even  able  to  shake  off  the  cramping  traditions  of  his 
housQ,  which  had  placed  its  pride  in  the  breeding  ai  ra«e- 
lioi-ses.  For  he  unconditionally  accepted  Themistocles' 
views  of  a  maritime  policy,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  eiti- 
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zens  were  still  in  doubt,  and  the  noble  families  displayed 
great  unwiUingncss  to  join  the  forward  movement,  Cimon 
was  seen  to  ascend  tlie  Acropolis  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating a  iiorse's  bridle  to  tbe  city-godde^,  aud  then  to  de- 
scend, shield  in  hand,  to  the  harbor,  in  order  for  his  part 
to  prove  that  he  understood  tbe  tim3a,  and  recognized  that 
tbe  future  of  Athens  depended  not  upon  her  steeds,  but 
upon  bet  ships.  Soon  ho  proved  himself  a  born  leader  by 
the  side  of  Aristides  on  the  fleet ;  he  essentially  contributed 
to  the  easy  and  successful  assumption  of  the  maritime 
hegemony  by  Athens ;  and  it  was  therefore  an  acknowledg- 
ment well  deserved  by  his  sei-vices,  when  the  first  great 
undertaking  of  the  Attico-Ionian  fleet  was  confided  to  his 


The  son  of  Miltiades  seemed  to  have  a 
particular  right  to  appear  on  this  theatre 
of  war — viz.,  on  tbe  Thracian  coasts  and  islands — to  fight, 
as  bis  father  had  fought  before  him,  against  the  Persians 
and  Pelasgian  tribes.  He  participated  in  the  conflicts  by 
which  Pausanias  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Byzantium. 
He,  probably,  also  helped  to  clear  the  Hellespont  and 
bring  it  again  into  Attic  hands.  One  place  still  remained, 
viz.,  Eion,  the-  most  important  of  all,  Cimoa  sailed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Stryraon  in  order  to  take  from  the  Persians 
this  last  European  possession.  "Well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  his  task,  he  had  entered  into  relations  of  amity  with 
Thessaly,  where  the  national  party  was  again  able  to  move 
more  freely:  from  Pbarsalus  he  received  support  in 
money  and  troops,  and  was  thus  able  tj  blockade  Eion, 
But  the  walls  were  defended  with  extreme  valor.  He  had 
to  relinquish  his  attempt  to  storm  the  place,  and  to  wait 
till  the  stores  of  the  overcrowded  fortress  had  come  to  an 
end.  At  the  same  time  he  dammed  up  the  lower  course 
of  the  Strymon,  so  that  the  water  rose  up  along  the  walls 
and  the  unbaked  lime-blocks  began  to  dissolve.     When 
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Bogea  saw  the  walls  fall,  lie  sank  his  treasures,  and  finally 
put  his  family  and  himself  to  death.  A  desolate  heap  of 
ruins  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  (01.  IxxviL  3  or 
4;  B.C.  470-69). 

The  easier  and  more  remunerative  task 
B^"^^''ol"*  °^  °^  retaliating  upon  the  ficjriana  was  accom- 
lisvii.  3  OF  4.  plished  immediately  after  the  campaign  on 
(470or4e9u.c.)  y,Q  gi^yj^g^,  Nothing  could  better  corre- 
spond to  the  inclinations  of  Cimoo  than  the  taslt  of  repre- 
senting in  this  matter  the  national  interests  of  all  Hellas, 
and  the  opportunity  of  securing  to  the  young  navy  the 
glory  of  bringing  order  and  discipline  into  the  Greek 
■water.  An  opportunity  was  at  the  same  time  affjrded 
him  of  proving  his  gratitude  to  his  Thessaliau  allies  by 
giving  security  to  their  coasts,  and  of  greatly  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenian  dominion."  For  the  island 
of  Seyrus  became  Attic  territory,  and  Attic  citizens  were 
settled  on  the  soil  on  which  the  Dolopes  had  lived  their 

life  of  rajiine.  Lastly,  this  achievement 
Theaera^eswr^  °^  Cimon  received  a  peculiar  religious  sig- 
toAthansbjCi-  nificouce  by  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
i(B.  c.''4aB.)'''    burial-pla«e  of  Theseus,  the  place  of  which 

maybe  conjectured  to  have  been  kept  secret 
as  a  Heroic  monument  of  mysterious  guardian  powers, 
and  by  the  solemn  transportation  of  his  remains  to  Athens 
in  01,  Ixxvii.  4  (469  e.  C."*,  under  the  arcbon  Apsephion. 
The  whole  undertaking,  which  was  so  successfully  accom- 
plished by  Gmon,  and  which  so  firmly  established  his 
fame,  was  in  every  respect  most  opportune  for  him. 
Hence  a  conjecture  naturally  suggests  itself,  that  the  op- 
portune concurrence  of  its  two  causes,  viz.,  the  Delphic 
oracle  and  the  complaint  of  the  Thessalians,  was  occar 
sioned  by  a  mutual  agreement :  in  which  case  we  should 
have  to  admire  in  Cimon,  not  only  the  successful  general, 
but  also  the  statesman  possessed  of  sagacious  forethought, 
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and  capable  of  exerting  a  far-reaching  influeiicc  by  means 
of  the  combinations  at  his  command. 

These  were  the  first  actions  of  great  importance  in 
■which  the  maritime  coufederaljon  of  Delos  proved  itself 
to  be  a  power  with  a  future  before  it,  and  already  able  to 
comoiand  the  Archipelago.  The  full  and  complete  forces 
of  the  Ionic  population  were  for  the  first  time  united  under 
an  intelligent  and  energetic  guidance.  What  power  could 
resist  a  navy  which  united  the  best  mariners  of  the  world 
for  common  operations  ? 

Foraserics  ofyears  the  position  of  affairs 
remained  favorable,  as  long  as  the  common  the  maoage- 
danger  lasted,  and  on  the  one  side  goodwill  ^"J;^^,,*''*'""'' 
and  confidence,  and  on  the  other  a  wise 
moderation  prevailed.  However,  it  was  aW  at  a  very 
early  data  that  the  weak  points  of  the  confederation  be- 
came evident.  These  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  placing 
reliance  on  the  Ionic  character ;  the  indisposition  of  the 
lonians  to  submit  to  a  system  of  common  regulations  be- 
came apparent,  and  this  inborn  unwillingness  was  natu- 
rally very  much  increased  when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
independence  of  the  individual  members  of  the  confeder- 
ation was  not  what  had  been  anticipated.  Athens  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  attend  with  extreme  severity  to  the 
fulfilraent  of  the  federal  obligations;  and  as  the  real 
profitsoftheunionfellintothehandsoftbe  Athenians,  who 
with  the  federal  fleet  conquered  whole  islands  and  import- 
ant tracts  of  coast,  this  state  of  things  provoked  discon- 
tent and  mistrust  among  the  confederate,  who  saw  them- 
selves degraded  into  instruments  for  the  increase  of  the 
Attic  dominion. 

Thus,  before  even  the  first  ten  years  had    „  ,     . 
passed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Attic    Oorystus     unii 
hegemony,  the  fleet  had  to  be  employed  to    fg^^eG)  ^^'   '^ 
bring  back  revolted  cities  to  their  duty :  in 
the  first  instance  Carystus  on  Eubcea,  which  though   un- 
17 
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8uppoi-.«d  by  the  other  Eubraan  towns,  offered  a  lengthy 
resistance ;  and  next  powerful  Naxos,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  humiliate  until  after  a  long  siege.  With  secret 
joy  on  the  one  hand  the  Persians,  and  on  the  other  tho 
Spartans,  were  witnesses  of  the  rapidity  witli  which  the 
powera  of  the  new  and  mighty  confederation  were  eon- 
suming  themselvra  in  internal  feuds. 

But  the  immediate  consequence  of  these  feudawas  only  a 
fresh  increase  of  the  Attic  power.  In  order  to  give  an 
example  calculated  to  terrify  others,  a  confederate  city 
was  now  for  tlie  first  time  excluded  from  the  number  of 
independent  island-states.  By  their  revolt  against  the 
federal  system  the  Naxiam  had  forfeited  their  rights ;  they 
became  subjects  instead  of  members  of  the  confederation, 
and  OB  such  had  to  submit  to  a  severer  taxation  and  a 
stricter  superintendence  on  the  part  of  Athens.  Thus  tlie 
federal  capital  gamed  a  more  powerful  position  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  sea  of  the  Cycladea,  and  kept  together  the 
loosely-united  confederation  by  means  of  fear  and  terror.* 
"While  the  fleet  Jay  before  Kaxos,  a  ship 
^m  ^"fiss  ^^^  ci-uising  in  the  offing  of  the  island, 
of  amis  00  SB.  jj^^^^^i^^t^^jijig  the  storm  blowing  from 
the  north,  this  vessel  was  observed  to  remain  timidly  at  a 
distance  and  to  avoid  tho  harbor.  It  bore  on  its  deck  the 
victor  of  Salamis,  who,  outlawed  as  a  traitor  and  pursued 
by  Sparta  and  Athens,  was  now  on  his  flight  ta  Persia. 

In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Platan  no  further  traces 
appear  of  the  public  activity  of  Themistocles.  He 
rightly  compared  himself  to  a  tree  under  whose  branches 

a  On  Cimon,  aeo  W-Visaher's  'Xfmon  '  Basel  18i7.  Cimon  and  Arist.j 
Plut.  j™<.25.    Cim.  andElpiuica:  Plut.  Ci»«>«  4.  Kapoa' C™.  1.  Union 

Id.     Calliae  and  Elninioe :  Hepos,  oifed  abovo.  Dio 


of  brother  and  siBter  preBBcted  as  a  aoaodQl  on  ino  «o. 
Sohol.  ArUl.  p.  515,  Dd.  Calliae  and  Elpinioe :  Hepos 
Cbrys.  Ixxli.  6.  Meier  de  6cn.  damn.  p.  5,  IG-  Bj^ 
.  (uttB  7w  KiJi"Kit  i{«ro*io/i<Jiirop,  Plut.  0.  6.  Tbrac.  Cbo 
BohafBrp.lO;  Eion:  Herod.  Tii.,  107.  Plot.  o.  7.  fflael 
Pana.  yiii.  8,  NasoB :  Thno.  i.  9S.  Plut.  c.  10. 
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all  seek  protection  \a.  the  hour  of  the  tempest,  but  which 
is  overloofeed  and  left  to  suiTer  auy  damage  as  soon  as 
the  stress  of  weather  has  passed.  The  cliief  blame,  how- 
ever, attached  to  himself.  He  was  by  nature  a  man  whom 
at  one  tame  it  was  necessary  to  employ,  at  another  im- 
possible to  tolerate — endowed  with  marvellous  gifts  for 
saving  his  native  countiy  in  the  pi-ises  of  extreme  danger, 
but  utterly  nnadapted  for  directing  the  course  of  the  city 
which  he  had  saved  in  times  of  tranquillity.  For  this  he 
lacked  a  senge  of  legal  order,  a  fueling  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  a  readmess  to  submit  to  views  advei-so  to 
his  own,  and  that  purity  of  character  which  is  alone  able 
to  call  forth  universal  and  enduring  confidence. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Salamia, 
his  imperious  cotdnet  in  the  Archipelago  j..'^™''?^*  "l 
had  given  rise  to  extreme  dissatisfaction.  Atiiena. 
The  general  indignation  at  his  violence,  in- 
justice, and  corruptness  found  an  echo  in  the  poems  of 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  who  draws  a  comparisoti  between 
the  Hellenic  leaders  in  the  Archipelago.  "Others,"  ho- 
says,  "may  take  pleasuie  in  Panaaniaa,  others  ij  Santhip 
pus,  others  in  LeotyUiides  I  celebrate  Aristi'^es  as  the 
best  man  ^ho  has  come  forth  from  holj  Athens,  fui 
odious  to  the  gods  is  Thcmis^ocles,  the  Inr,  tlie  unjust,  the 
traitor,  who  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucie,  ha^  lefu-cd  to 
carry  home  Timocreon,  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  the  utes 
of  hospitality,  to  his  native  citj  of  lalysus  "With  thi  3 
talents  of  silver  the  knive  his  departed,  umiahteou  ly 
bringing  home  some  and  driving  forth  others,  stdl  others 
he  deprived  of  life." 

The  truth  of  such  lampoons  we  cannot 
setlie.     At  the  time,  and  litei,  when  it  be        Hi"  n^wa  ui 
came    the    fitshion  to  paint    the  contrast   Atinni 
between  the  two  statesmen  11  glaring  colors, 
sundry  things  to  Thi^mistofks'  di-<Medit  were  said  fiik-cly 
or  with  exaggeration.     But  this  is  certain,  that  he  rofusr.d 
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to  allow  any  consideration  for  other  men  or  for  tlieir  views 
to  influence  him  in  any  direction  wliatsoever;  tlie  cantioua 
conduct,  the  gentle  and  considerate  bearing,  of  Aristides 
were  repugnant  to  tim;  he  wished  to  see  the  omnipotence 
of  Athens  on  the  sea  realized  without  delay,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  held  all  means  to  be  equally  good.  He  is 
even  said  to  have  imagined  a  scheme  for  burning  the 
vessels  of  the  Peloponnesians  when  they  happened  to  lie 
assembled  in  the  Pagas£eau  gulf.  No  other  naval  power 
was  to  exist  but  that  created  by  bimself;  to  this  alone  the 
sea  was  to  belong.  Nor  would  he  on  the  mainland  in  any 
wise  respect  limitations  imposed  by  federal  foi'ms.  When 
accordingly  the  Spartans,  with  regard-  to  the  Isthmian 
resolutions,  proposed  to  reorganize  the  ancient  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  at  Delphi,  excluding  from  it  all  the  states 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Persian  war,  Themiatooles 
strenuously  opposed  this  plan.  And  he  was  justified  in 
his  opposition;  for  had  Argos  and  the  states  of  Central 
and  Norihern  Greece  lost  their  right  of  voting,  Sparta 
would,  as  was  her  intention,  have  together  with  her  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies,  possessed  a  certain  majority  of  votes. 
Accordingly  Themistoeles  preferred  to  allow  the  old  fed- 
eral diet  to  carry  on  a  shadowy  existence,  rather  than  to 
see  it  re-established  ia  a  form  calculated  to  obstruct  and 
hinder  the  free  movement  of  Athenian  policy.* 

In  consequence  of  this  conduct  on  the 
Enmity  of  ihs  part  of  Thcmistocles,  the  Spartans  Iience- 
tim.  forth  unceasingly  exerted    themselves  to 

undermine  his  influence.  This  was  no  dif- 
ficult task  in  the  case  of  a  personage  who  had  given 
ofience  to  so  many;  and  it  was  above  all  facilitated  by  the 

»  Pint.  Ariit.  22.  Thtm.  30.  Cio.  Offi::.  iii.  11.  The  narrative  as  to 
Themistooles' projeot  of  burning  ths  fleet  is  a'jeo'.utely  r^ootail  bj  Hic- 
bulir  Ih  his  Lecturti  on  Ancient  Eitl.  Tol.  i.  p.  S53,  Engl.  Tranel.,  and  Ijy 
others.  See  Vischer,  ffimon,  p.  J7,  againat  rejecting  it.  Tlie  bisloiian 
can  only  fii  it  as  a  report  widely  spread  in  antlqui:  j.  As  to  the  Delpliio 
relations,  aea  Pint.  TLcmiel.  20. 
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circumstance,  that  hid  ancient  opponent  stood  higher  than 
ever  before  in  the  public  estimatiOQ.  For  ever  since  by 
hia  law  of  reform  Aristides  had  proved  himself  the  friend 
of  the  people,  the  liberal  party  was  also  in  his  fnvor; 
wliile  his  original  party  attached  great  importance  to  tha 
fact  that  the  statesman  who  enjoyed  the  highest  coniidence 
of  the  public  at  home  was  at  the  samo  time  highly 
esteemed  at  Sparta.  Altogether,  however,  the  citizens 
were  restrained  by  a  true  instinct  from  giving  themselves 
up  to  Themistocles,  whose  policy  would  have  provoked  a 
premature  rupture  with  Sparta  and  a  war  among  the  con- 
federates. They  felt  that  for  a  state  as  well  as  for  an 
individual  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  preserve  its 
reputation  intact,  and  were  glad  to  bo  led  by  a  man  whose 
principle  it  was  that  nothing  whirh  offended  against  law 
and  usage  could  be  truly  expedient  Thus  Thpmistocles 
was  comparatively  disregarded,  and  the  mightiest  force 
whith  Athens  possessed  condemned  to  inactivity.  He 
accordingly  had  to  feed  on  his  previous  glorifs,  and  to 
take  heed  lest  even  his  earlier  deeds  should  be  forgotten. 

Nor  did  he  lack  opportunities  either  at 
Athens  or  abroad.  "When,  under  the  archon-  ^'j  oat^tation 
ship  of  Adimaotus,  in  the  spring  of  476 
B.  C.  (01.  Ixxv.  4),  it  ft'Il  to  Themistocles  to  equip,  in  the 
name  of  his  tribe,  tlie  festive  chorus  for  the  holidaj's  of 
Dionysus,  it  was  the  fticnd  of  Themistocles,  tho  poet 
Phrynichus,  whoso  tragedy,  he  caused  to  be  acted  before 
his  fellow-citizens  with  unwonted  splendor.  This  tragedy, 
accoivJing  to  a  well-founded  conjecture,  is  no  other  than 
that  of  tho  Phceiiissx,  which  treats  of  tho  naval  victory 
of  tho  Hellenes  and  the  woful  return  of  Xerxes — in 
other  words,  of  the  plory  of  Themistocles.  In  one  of  the 
next  year3,  probably  in  472  (;01.  Ixxvii  1),  he  vL^itcd  the 
Olympian  games ;  and  on  this  occasion  also  ho  had  the 
satisfaction  ot  beholding;  p3  soon  as  his  presence  became 
known,  tlic  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  turn  fiom  the  games 
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in  quest  of  the  hero  of  Salamia.  But  on  this  occaBion 
i^;;aia  he  manifested  a  harsh  and  imperiona  self-will.  He 
took  umbrage  at  the  lusurioua  pomp  unfolded  at  Olympia 
by  HJero,  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  at  the  homage 
paid  to  the  latter.  He  accordingly  called  upon  the  autho- 
rities to  pdl  down  the  tent  of  the  Tyrant,  and  to  exclude 
his  race-horses  from  tlie  games,  because  his  dynasty  had 
refiiaed  to  tiike  part  in  the  Persian  wars,* 

In  Athens  Themiatoclcs  erected  close  to  his  dwelling  a 
sanctuary  of  Artemis  Aristobule,  i.  e.,  the  goddess  of  "  the 
hest  counsel,"  in  order  even  by  means  of  a  religious  foun- 
dation, to  keep  alive  among  the  citizens  the  momoij  of  his 
Bf^acious  foresight.  And  he  caused  to  be  bet  up  m  the 
sanctuary  an  effigy  of  himself  which  was  email  and  modest 
,jn  its  proportions,  but  yet  b  le  thu  character  of  a  hero's 
statue.  This  employment  of  leligious  institutions  for  the 
ends  of  personal  vanity  off  n  led  the  Athemans  Giadu- 
ally,  however,  the  Athenians  sn,k  ned  of  his  perjjntual 
self-glorification,  which  became  less  and  li-ss  tolerable  to 
them  as  the  old  victories  were  obscured  by  new ;  and  the 
opposition  it  provoked  is  evident  from  the  P&rsce  of  JEschy- 
lus,  acted  in  472  B.  c.  (01.  Ixxvii.  1),  where  even  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  tlie  person  of  Themistocles  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  background.  The  estimation  of  his  servi- 
ces had  become  a  party  question.  And,  doubtless,  the 
Athenians  would  have  overlooked  in  tliis  great  man  the 
■weaknesses  of  his  vanity,  his  arrogance  and  craving  for 
ostentatious  pomp,  and  have  permitted  him  to  remain  un- 
disturbed at  Athens,  had  he  found  it  poasibla  to  acquiesce 
in  the  preponderating  influence  of  other  statesmen,  and 
had  his  own  personal  influence  been  inferior  to  what  it  ac- 
tually was.  Bat  he  had  once  for  all  obtained  a  national 
authority  such  as  belonged  to  no  other  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  in  Athens  he  still  had  a  following  absolutely  de- 


10  Koto  XLIT.  Appcndis. 
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voted  to  bim.     Hence  ha  worked  not  without  isuccess 

against  tlie  policy  of  Ariatidaa,  occasioned  a  perpetual  state 

of  disquiet  and  agitation,  and  endangered  by  his  proposals 

the  good  understanding  witii  Sparta,  till  at 

last,"  not   without   tlie  co-operation  of  the    xhcm^Etocta." 

latter,  Cimon,  AlentEeon,  and  the  men  of  the    01.  isxvii.2.  (b. 

party  of  Cimon,    (for  Aristides   remained 

entirely  aloof  from  thia  party  movement)  brought  about  a 

sentence  of  ostracism  at  Athens,  by  which  Themistoclea 

was  banished,  and  Omon,  without  a  ■rival,  assumed  the 

lead  in  public  affairs.* 

Themiatoclea  repaired  to  Argos,  where  the 
■victim  of  Spartan  hatred  might  look  for  the  j^^,  ^"^  ^°^°  " 
readiest  admittance,  particularly  as  he  had 
only  recently  prevented  the  exclusion  of  the  An^ivea  from 
the  Amphictyony.  But  even  here  this  unquiet  spirit  found 
no  rest.  His  ambition  had  only  been  heightened  by  the 
injuries  which  he  had  Buifered ;  and  he  thirsted  for  ven- 
geance upon  his  enemies,  eapacially  upon  Sparta.  Nor  was 
an  opportunity  wanting.  He  convinced  himself,  on  his 
journey  tlirough  tlie  penineula,  that  great  ferment  was 
everywhere  present ;  he  savf  how  greatly  Sparta's  authority 
aa  a  federal  capital  waa  shaken  by  recent  events ;  he  foimd 
public  attention  there  occupied  with  the  case  of  Pauaaniaa. 

After  the  recall  from  Byzantium  (p.  T  " 
Pausanias  had  by  no  means  relinquishec 
schemes.  He  succeeded  in  disarming  the 
evidence  of  hia  accusers,  by  means  of  (Wft  and  corruption ; 
probably  he  represented  his  n^otiations  mth  the  Great 
King  as  devices  by  which  ho  had,  after  the  manner  of 

*On,Aei»T=M'"l!"'^«lit°.  f"™""'-  Thsm.22.  All.  Sl>-d!e>il.-p.  Wt. 
In !t  an  ««■!>■«'' et«wTo*^iOvt.  Cf.  C.  T.  Or.i.p.l9,eTS.  OBfrftciam am.  to 
Diod.  si.  54.  01. 17,  2 ;  *T1  n.  c.  Cio.  De  Am.  sii.  42.  Cio.  ne  well  as 
Buseblna,  dnea  not  diatinsniah  botwcon  oiIIb  and  flight  to  tha  Persians. 
AiisfldaamtinvolTBd:  Plat,  Ari»t.a.2S.  Poor  years  nflor,  Aiiatldcs' 
daatli.  TJupns.  Ariet.  S.  Instoad  of  Alomcaon,  Meier  preforred  Loobotes. 
Cf.  Visolier,  Kimoa,  p.  40. 
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Themistoeles,  intended  to  ruin  tlio  enemy. 
01.  ixivi™2-3!  In  fine,  after  long  examinations  of  witnesses 
{B.C.  471.)  ai^j  judicial  inquiries,  which  occupied  the 

year  474  (01.  Ixxvi.  2-3,  or  thereabouts),  he  was  acquitted 
of  the  guilt  of  high  treason.  He  demanded  the  complete 
restoration  of  his  dignity,  in  order  that  ho  might  return 
with  hia  former  strength  to  Byzaatiura ;  but  this  he  was 
unable  to  obtain;  his  return  would  have  resulted  in  open 
war,  in  which  Sparta  was  at  present  loth  to  engage.  Not- 
withstanding this  failure,  Pausanias  after  all  went  to  By- 
zantium, not,  however,  as  regent  and  general,  but  without 
any  public  commission,  on  a  Hermioncan  vessel.  He  was 
supplied  with  money  (probably  by  the  Persians),  and 
levied  troops  in  Thrace.  With  these  be  even  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  in  Byzantium,  doubtless  with  the  in- 
tention of  delivering  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. But  while  he  was  here  calculating  on  receiving  aid 
from  Asia,  he  was  anticipated  by  the  Athenians,  who  kept 
guard  over  the  Bosporus  with  a  squadron.  A  battle  took 
place  in  Byzantium.  For  the  second  time  the  Atlicnians 
saved  this  important  city  at  a  most  critical  moment,  and 
forced  Pausanias  and  his  mercenaries  to  withdraw  from  its 
,  walls. 

Pausanias  crossed  to  the  Troad,  where  he 
trigucsi"""  '""   established  himself  at  ColouEe,  with  the  in- 
tention of  executing  his  plans  in  a  different 
way.     But  whUe  he  was  here  awaiting  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity (for  it  was  not  his  wish  to  appear  before  the  Great 
King  as  a  fiigitive),  the  messengers  of  the  Ephors  reached 
him,  who  called  him  to  account   for   the 
ioen°^" '"  "^ "   J^i^^t  events.    Pausanias  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons.   He  must  have  fencied  that,  armed 
with  Persian  money,  bo  would  not  only  be  again  able  to 
escape  condemnation,  but  also  to  pursue  his  schemes  more 
advantageously  at  home.     And  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  renewal  of  the  prosecution  for  high  treason,  he  con- 
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trived  to  retain  perfect  freedom  Jn  1 
Sparta,  and  to  carry  on  nnhindered  his  correspondence 
with  Artabaaus,  and  even  intrigues  in  Laconia.  The 
evident  purpose  of  the  latter  was,  with  tlie  help  of  the 
Helots,  who  were  excited  to  revolt  by  the  promise  of  civil 
rights,  to  overtlirow  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Ephorate,  and  invest  the  royal  office  with 
increased  power — such  as  might  well  be  combined  with  a 
nominal  recognition  of  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the 
Persian  king. 

For  many  months  the  judicial  inquiries, 
and  simultaneously  the  infj-igues  of  Pau-  ^^^"i  "^  ^^u- 
eanias,  continued,  until  at  last  the  mes- 
senger who  was  to  carry  the  final  and  decisive  despatch  to 
Artabazus  betrayed  his  master,  and  handed  the  letter  to 
the  Ephors.  After,  in  order  to  obtain  a  confession  of  his 
guilt  out  of  the  month  of  the  accused  himself,  secretly 
overhearing  a  conversation  between  him  and  his  mes- 
senger in  the  sanctuary  of  Poaidon  on  Tsenarum,  they  at 
last  gave  orders  for  his  arrest.  Paiisanias  fled  from  the 
road  into  the  enclosure  of  Athene  "  of  the  house  of 
bronze,"  on  the  citadel  at  Sparta  :  here,  as  it  \ 
the  divine  law  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  he  was  walled  i 
and  not  carried  out  of  the  court  of  the  temple  till  he  was 
dying,  lest  by  his  death  he  should  pollute  the  sacred 
ground.  Nowhere  is  there  any  definite  statement  as  to 
the  period  of  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  trial  and  the  death  of  Pan- 

During  these  last  inquiries,  proofe  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephors  con-    of^ihe^^ollet 
victing  Themistocles  of  a  share  in  the  guilt 
of  Pausanias.     That  the  latter  in  his  schemes  of  revolu- 
tion rested  some  hipea  on  Themistocles  ' 

» On  Paueanina' final  f.itaef.   Thuo.  i,  95.  IS8  f.   c 
PliiM-gaa  siviii.  p.  65  I. 
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natural,  since  the  lattci  might  be  expected  to  eutertam 
the  aaine  sentiments  of  diEsatisfectiOii  and  h<itied  agtmst 
the  authorities  at  Sparta.  The  exiatuig  state  of  affairs 
offered  no  arena  to  Ihtmi&todeu  tor  tlie  cieicise  ot  his 
ambition,  and  he  had  on  one  pie\ious  occasi  n  taken  mca 
Bures  to  enable  him  in  the  laht  mttance  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Persian  king.  It  is  ceitain  that  Piua  niaa  tommuni 
cated  his  schemes  to  Themistocles,  whose  participation  he 
may  very  probably  in  his  letters  to  Artabazus  have  re- 
presented as  a  certainty,  although  it  has  never  be«n  possi- 
ble to  prove  against  Themistocles  any  actual  participation 
ill  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  intrigues  of  Pausanias.  More- 
over, it  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable  that  Themisto- 
cles should  have  declared  his  readiness  to  aid  in  carrj'ing 
out  the  intrigues  of  the  Spartan,  with  the  weakness  of 
whose  character  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  had,  how- 
ever, known  of  these  designs,  and  preserved  silence  on  the 
subject.  The  Ephors,  with  venomous  zeal,  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  most  of  the  existing  proofs,  in  order  at  the 
same  time  to  cast  at  all  events  a  portion  of  the  disgrace 
in  which  the  whole  transaction  involved  Sparta  upon 
Athens.  StUI  their  chief  consideration  was  that  they 
could  not  suffer  to  remain  in  the  peninsula  a  man  like 
Themistocles.  Here  the  Eleana  had  established  a  joint 
state  (470  oirc.,)  which  was  designed  to  limit  the  influence 
of  Sparta,  The  Arcadians  were  insubordinate  and  hostile 
in  consequence  of  constant  provocation  from  the  Argives. 
How  great  was  the  danger  if  an  enterprising  man  knew 
how  to  unit«  these  hostile  powers  I 

Themistocles  was  therefore  Indicted  at  Athens  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  act  of  high  treason.  The  Athenians  had 
no  wish  to  entei  into  the  raitter  and  a  generous  sentiment 
seems  to  ha\einduLed  the  utizenb  to  reject  the  accusa- 
tion, Themistocles  aided  the  efforts  of  his  fiiends  by 
means  of  wiitten  declarations  But  his  adversones  were 
unwearied      Th"  "^partans  i^ombmed  iiew  with  the  native 
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adversaries  of  the  exilo,  and  Lsobotes,  tlic  son  of  A!c- 
niffiou,  supported  by  the  party  of  Cimon,  contrived  to 
have  the  indictment  admitted  to  a  hearing.  As  Spartaa 
guile  had  designed,  Tliemistocles  waa  summoned  to  submit 
to  a  trial  for  high  treason  against  the  cemmou  country 
before  a  Hellenic  court  of  judicature  at  Sparta,  Failing 
to  appear,  he  was  coademned ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
convict  was  carried  ou;  as  a  matter  of  general  Hellenic 
interest,  by  Sparta  aiwi  Athens  in  common. 

And  now  Hellas  witnessed  the  disgraceful 
spectacle,  that  the  saviour  of  her  indcpen-    ^fl'f.gf.j ' 
denee  was,  like  a  vulgar  criminal,  pursued 
by  runners  and  driven  over  land  and  sea,  from  one  place 
of  refuge  to  another.      There  is  no  instance  of  tlie  two 
cities  having  ever  acted  with  equal  concord  and  energy 
for  any  lofty  and  noble  object. 

Themistocles  was  not  desirous  of  quitting  Hellas ;  he 
■wished  to  do  notliing  likely  to  confirm  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies.  He  went  from  Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  being 
driven  thence,  crossed  to  Epirus.  Apparently,  his  pursuers 
hereupon  lost  his  track  ;  a  current  rumor  asserted  Iiim  to 
be  m  Sicily,  while  he  had  actually  found  a  hospitable  re- 
ception at  the  hearth  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi. 
There,  lie  thought,  he  would  bo  able  to  remain,  and  ac- 
cordingly, by  the  help  of  his  friends,  caused  his  wife  and 
children  to  follow  him.  But  he  had  deceived  himself 
Soon  his  irreconcilable  enemies  had  discovered  his  place 
of  refuge,  and  after  a  respite  of  a  few  months  he  was 
forced  once  more  to  continue  his  flight,  since  his  high- 
minded  host  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  demands  of 
the  Hellenic  ambassadors,  who  bade  him  deliver  up  his 
guest.  There  was  now  no  longer  any  safe  refuge  for  him 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  all  hope  of 
return  was  forever  at  an  end.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
conducted  by  solitary  paths  straight  across  the  savage 
mountain-country  into  Slaccdonia,  and  readied  the  harbor 
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of  Pydna.  without  being  diseovsred.  Here  he  went  on 
board  a  sbip  lying  ready  for  the  voyage  to  louia.  A  tem- 
pest drove  it  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Attic  fleet  lying 
befoi-e  Nasos  (p.  386).  To  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  latter  would  have  been  his  ruin.  He  discovered  him- 
self to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  by  entreaties  and 
threats  prevailed  upon  him  to  keep  it  off  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind  and  weather.  Thus  Themistocles  at  last 
reached  Ephesus.  , 

But  even  here  he  was  never  out  of  personal  danger, 
Greeks  and  Persians  lay  in  wait  for  him ;  for  the  Groat 
King  had  placed  a  high  price  upon  his  head ;  and  in 
Ionia  where  at  that  time  Persian  and  Greek  influence 
alternated,  he  saw  himself  everywhere  surrounded  by 
perils  springing  from  a  double  source.  He  restlessly 
strayed  from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  he  found  friendly 
counsel  and  aid  with  Nicogenes  in  Mysia  (with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  rites  of  hospitality),  and  perceived  the 
only  means  of  escaping  fi-xtm  his  life  of  danger.  It  was 
evident  that  he  could  find  security  and  protection  nowhere 
but  at  the  court  of  the  king  at  Susa.  For  although  no 
human  being  had  greater  reason  to  wish  him  evil,  yet 
Theraistocles  was  aware  that  nowhere  would  his  services 
be  more  highly  valued,  and  that  it  had  ever  been  the  wont 
of  the  AchjemeuidEe  to  show  generosity  towards  Hellenic 
fugitives,  Nicogenes  stood  in  relations  of  intimacy  with 
the  Persian  court.  He  procured  a  covered  carriage,  siich 
as  it  was  the  custom  to  use  for  the  harem  of  noble  Per- 
sians ;  and  in  one  of  these  women's  vans,  concealed  behind 
thick  curtains,  Themistocles  accomplished  the  journey 
from  iEgfe,  via  Sardes,  to  Susa.* 

»  ThemiBloolea  in  esiie  :  Thao.  i.  135  f.  Plut.  Them.  21.  Cim.  16. 
AritU  25.  Dioii.  si.  64.  Dangerous  oirouniBtaocefl  in  the  feloponneaua  t 
BoMfer  de  rermnposC  h.Peyi.geslamm  tempoHhm,  p.  15.  The  iGport  of 
the  proecoding  of  T.onbutea,  originatoa,  ODO.  to  Meier  and  Corbet,  with 
Craterus-  ef,  Schafer  JarU.  /.  M.    PAUolosie,  1365,  p,  (132.     Thomisto- 
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The  conjuncture  of  circumstances  was  in  his  favor.  Tor 
the  courage  of  the  Persians  had  been  deeply  lowered 
by  new  disasters  of  war,  and  the  want  of  generals  able 
to  withstand  the  Athenians  was  felt  more  poignantly  than 
ever. 

After  the  death  of  Pausanias  had  frus-  . 

trated  the  hopes  which  the  Persians  had  the  Eui'ymedon, 
placed  on  his  traitorous  intrigues,  orders  Pg',, '^^g")'''  ^' 
had  issued  for  a  new  armamcjit  against 
Hellas,  Land  and  naval  troops  assembled  oa  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Persian  power  was  as 
yet  comparatively  respected.  In  Cyprus  the  dynasts 
favorable  to  the  Persians  once  more  put  forth  their 
strength ;  the  Phcenician  fleet  were  again  ready  for  battle. 
At  all  events  the  border  of  the  coast,  tho  cities  of  which 
were  stOl  inscribed  with  the  rate  of  their  tributes  in  the 
Persian  lists  of  taxation,  was  to  be  again  subjected,  and 
the  satraps  had  been  made  to  undertake  the  payment  of 
the  sums  due.  It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  endeavor 
to  put  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  state  of  things  prevail- 
ing in  these  quarters.  But  before  the  military  and  naval 
forces  could  unite,  the  Athenians  with  wonderful  energy 
anticipated  any  offensive  movement.  Cimou  set  sail  with 
two  hundred  ships,  sought  out  the  enemy,  and  found  him 
in  the  Pamphylian  sea-  The  Persian  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing its  numerical  superiority,  wished  to  avoid  a  battle,  and 
retreated  into  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedoa.  But  Cimon 
fell  upon  it  there,  and  forced  a  naval  battle.  The  Persian 
fleet,  huddled  ■  together  in  its  position,  was  completely 
routed ;  the  crews,  which  fled  on  shore,  and  unlteiJ  with 
the  land-army,  were  immediately  attacked,  and  after  a 
vehement  resistance  defeated;  the  well-stored  camp  fell 
into  the  bands   of  the   Athenians;   and  before  the  ap- 

olea'  flight  Thao.  i.  13T.  Cf.  Plut.  ThemSt.  25.  Diod.,  si.  S6,  men- 
tiouB  Lysithides.  Tlieao  accounts  of  ThcQiistiioIoa'  adventures  liave 
haen  sabjootod  to  much  additional  ocnamontation. 
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proaching  Plicfiiiiciau  fleet  had  received  news  of  the 
defeat,  it  waa  itself  attacked  iu  the  opeu  sea  and  dis- 
persed. 

Xerxes  lived  to  behold  this  disgrace  of 
Deafh  of'XBric-  his  empire,  but  was  powerless  to  avenge. 
It  a  4650*'"*'  "^y-  almost  incapable  of  feeling  it.  Indo- 
lent and  stolid,  ho  sat  in  his  palace,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  ruled  by  his  wife  Amestris,  by 
eunuchs,  and  officers  of  his  court.  From  year  to  year  he 
had  sunk  lower,  and  the  nobler  impulses  which  had  for- 
merly to  some  extent  animated  him  had  been  esdnguished 
in  dissolute  excesses.  Bafore  be  had  returned  to  Susa  from 
his  campaiga  in  Greece  he  bad  attempted  to  seduce  the 
wife  of  his  brotber  Masistes ;  his  advances  being  rejected 
by  her,  he  entered  into  an  amorous  connection  with 
Artaynte,  her  and  Masistes'  daughter,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried to  Darius,  the  heir  of  his  throne.  This  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  passionate  Amestris,  to  whose  cruel  fury 
the  innocent  wife  of  Masistes  falls  a  saerLfice.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  death,  Masistes  revolts  against  Xerxes,  and 
after  a  sanguinary  struggle  is  destroyed,  with  the  whole 
of  his  house.  In  short,  the  last  yeara  of  Xerxes  were  re- 
plete with  every  horror  of  crime  and  shame,  and  the 
Greeks  could  therem  recognize  the  just  punishment  for 
the  woe  which  be  had  brought  upon  tbeir  country.  Impo- 
tent and  despised  in  his  own  court,  Xerxes  was  finally 
assassinated  by  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  the 
Hyrcanian  Artabanus;  Darius,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
being. another  victim  of  this  palaoe  revolution.  It  was  at 
an  end  when  Themistocles  arrived  at  Susa.  He  found 
Artabanus  still  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  palace, 
aud  was  by  this  personage,  who  contrived  for  some  time  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  position  of  iaSuence,  introduced 
to  the  youthfiil  Great  King  Artaxerxea.  A  few  months 
later,  the  crimes  of  the  Hyrcanian,  and  his  intention  of 
destroying  the  whole  race  of  the  AchtemenidEe,  became 
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manifest,  and  lie  fell  by  ilie  hand  of  Artaxerxes,  01 
Ixxviii.  4  (b.  c.  465.)* 

When  Artaxerxes  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, all  Persia  was  still  prostrate  with  ter-    tho^eourt  of  Ar- 
ror  in  consequence  of  tlie  battle  of  the  En-    toscrsoa.      o<. 
rymedon;   the  array  timidly  remained  in   ieg')' 
the  interior,  while  the  Attic  fleet  was  left  in 
command  of  sea  and  coast,  and  the  triljutes  of  the  toivn 
flowed  to  Delos.     Artaxerxes  was  a  high-minded  yonth ; 
he  entered  upon  tlie  heritage  of  the  neglected  and  dis- 
graced empire  with  the  determination  of  doing  his  best 
to  raise  his  country  from  its  present  condition.    It  was   . 
natural,  then,  that  he  regarded  as  an  event  full  of  promise 
the  arrival  at  Susa,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  accession, 
of  the  first  naval  hero  of  his  times,  expatriated  by  his  un- 
grateful fellow-countrymen,  and  now  anxious  of  placing 
his  services  at  the  king's  disposal.     Could  a  better  instru- 
ment be  found  for  redeeming  the  military  honor  of  the 
Aclifemenid^  on  the  jEgean  ? 

Themistoclea  admirably  contrived  to  ti 


and  of  his  gracious  reception  by  the  youth- 
ful prince.  As  long  as  he  had  to  express  himself  by 
means  of  interpreters,  he  was  unable  to  exert  the  full  in- 
fluence of  his  personality.  He  accordingly  requested  per- 
mission to  live  for  a  time  in  absolute  retirement,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  language  and  usages  of  the  country.  Al- 
though he  had  already  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  be  yet 
possessed  the  freshness  of  mind,  the  memory,  and  the  ver- 
satility of  youth,  and  was  accordingly,  after  the  expiration 
of  a  year,  able  to  accomplish  his  object  sufficiently  to 
move  with  freedom  and  ease  at  the  Persian  court.  He 
now  succeeded  in  commanding  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  at  Susa,  as  he  had  formerly  at  Athens ;  he  be- 
came the  king's  companion  at  tabic  and  in  the  chase,  and 

«  See  Hoto  XLV.  Appendix. 
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a  personage  of  decisive  iafluenco.  Before  he  had  any 
claims  oq  the  royal  gratitude,  the  favor  of  the  king  estab- 
lished him  in  a  new  home.  Magaeaia  on  the  Meander, 
which  brought  in  an  annual  revenue  of  fifty  talents  (12, 
190  I.  cw-c),  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  princely  residence ; 
in  addition  to  which,  Myua  in  Caria,  Lampsacus  and  Per- 
cote  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Scepsis  in  Ji^olis,  were  granted 
him,  with  their  several  revenues,  for  bread,  wine,  relish, 
dress,  and  bed  respectively.  These  towns  were  evidently 
selected  according  to  their  situation,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Themistoclea  an  extensive  influence  in  those  bor- 
der-lands of  the  empire  which  were  most  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, and  of  inducing  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  personal 
interests,  to  defend  them  with  vigor.  With  these  wide 
possessions  and  revenues  at  his  disposal,  Themistoclea 
spent  a  considerable  time,  partly  at  Magnesia  itself,  partly 
in  progresses  through  the  country  as  a  Persian  satrap: 
and  silver  coins  have  been  preserved  to  this  day  which, 
as  ruler  of  Magnesia,  he  caused  to  be  coined  with  his 
name  in  Greek  characters  and  Greek  monetary  symbols. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  splendor,  his  present  lot 
was  neither  happy  nor  peaceable.  He  remained  an  ob- 
ject of  mistrust  and  envy,  and  often  exposed  his  life  to 
danger  by  his  reckless  audacity.  Thus  he  is  said  on  one  oc- 
caslua,  when  staying  at  Sardea,  to  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  bronze  figure  of  a  female  water-bearer,  which  he 
had  formerly  set  up  at  Athens,  in  his  capacity  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  water-supply,  might  be  sent  back  to  that 
city ;  whereby  the  wrath  of  the  satrap  at  Savdes  was 
aroused  to  such  a  degree  that  Themistoclra  had  to  take 
refuge  among  the  women  of  tlie  harem,  so  as  with  the  aid 
of  their  interference  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  his 
recklessness. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  of  his  position  consisted  in  his 
having  undertaken  obligations  the  fulfilment  of  which  was 
not  only  difficult,  but  impossible  to  him.  For  a  long  time. 
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indeed  he  teemed  to  ba\e  been  pired  all  prt^i  ng  de 
mands  on  the  pirt  of  the  king  who  duimg  thehrt-^eara 
of  L  ^  go\  ernment  to  ind  ain[  le  occupation  lu  the  interior 
of  hia  empire  Doubtless  h  vever  the  very  situation  of 
the  towns  a  -signed  to  him  must  ha\  e  i  tou^ht  Themiato 
cles  mto  ho^itile  contact  with  Athena  anl  her  confedeiates 
Thelattei  we  may  conjectuie  d  1  ill  in  their  powei  to 
diminish  oi  dispute  hi9  lev  nuea  on  the  M«Pinder  ind  the 
Hellespont  A  notice  le  in  fact  ptesetveJ  that  Cimou 
conducted  an  expedition  against  the  Persians  who  al 
yanccd  with  Thnmistocles  towai  h  the  coast  but  it  la  im 
possibk  to  eatiblifth  any  pietiae  facta  with  leferenee  to  this 
event* 

A  new  complication  however  now  supervene  1  The 
confuaon  ■nhi  h  had  uninterrupte lly  prevailel  in  the 
Per-ian  empiie  since  the  death  of  Scrxes  encoirigel  the 
Egjptiana  to  attempt  the  recovery  ot  their  m  dependence : 
tbey  drove  the  Persian  revenue  ofEcera  out  of  the  country, 
and  renounced  all  allegianco  to  the  Great  King.  The  at- 
tention of  the  latter,  who  had  recently  put  an  end  to  the 
revolt  of  Baoti-ia,  was  thus  once  more  directed  to  the 
West ;  and,  as  hero  a  combination  between  tlie  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  was  greatly  to  be  feared,  the  time  had  now 
arrived  to  espect  and  demand  active  sei-vlces  fi-om 
Themistocles. 

Different  rumora  prevailed    among    the 
ancients   concerning   the   end    of  Themis-      DeaihofThe- 
tocles,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  case  with    S'o^^!)'/""  "' 
regard   to  the  whole    course    of  his    ad- 
venturous life.     When,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  he 
waa  to  undertake  the  hardest  task  of  his  whole  life,  and, 

*  Cf.  Suldas,  B.  T.  Kli^r.  As  to  the  slalef  bearing  the  name  of  The- 
miatooles,  see  Rene  mtn.  franc.  IS&O.  t.  iii.  n.  2.  Cf.  Mommsen,  Rami- 
tchea  Miiniweseii,  page  65,  ttadJ,  Braudia.  6e»cLdee  Mam-  ecim'chta-und 
jtfunjic^teiu  in  Vo'deroxien  iw  hti/  Al^.,  d.  Gr.  page  238  f.  4S9.  Tlia 
coioB  of  Them,  follow  tte  Attic  Blandard  of  weisht. 
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at  tlie  head,  of  foreign  mariners,  in  whose  eiSciency  and 
fidelity  he  could  place  no  trust,  to  give  battle  to  the 
triremes  of  his  native  city  and  their,  general,  tlie  hero  of 
KO  many  victories, — ^Themistocles  suddoaly  died.  His 
death  happened  at  so  opportune  a  moment  for  releasing 
him  out  of  the  most  painful  of  situations,  that  a  volun- 
tary death  was  very  generally  believed  in.  Thueydides, 
however,  opposes  to  these  rumors  the  decided  statement 
that  Themistocles  d"ed  from  the  effects  of  a  disease ;  and 
the  only  doubt  remaining  is  therefore  whether  this  disease 
occurred  accidentally,  or  whether  the  internal  struggle  be- 
tween patriotism  and  personal  obligations,  and  the  unsup- 
portable  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  solve  tliis  com- 
pl  cation  in  a  manner  honorable  to  himself,  at  last  de- 
strojed  hij  poweis  of  mind  and  body.* 

While  thus  the  dangers  which  were  to 
DiiB  D"  on<  in  accrue  to  the  Athenians  through  Themisti- 
foderot  oQ  cles  Were  averted  from  their  heads,  certain 

extremely  dangerous  dissensions  had  broten 
out  in  the  mid  t  of  the  naval  confederation  itself.  This 
occurred  imjiediateiy  after  the  brilliant  victory  on  the 
Euivmed)n  after  which  the  Lycian  towns  to  the  east,  aa 
hs  as  Pamph)ba,  had  also  been  incorporated  with  the 
Dolian  confcdeiation,  and  all  danger  from  external  foes 
hid  been  removed  Por  in  the  northern  part  of  the  aea 
albo,  where  the  Persians  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
Chersonne^us,  Cimon  succeeded  with  a  small  squadron  in 
annihdating  the  hostile  dominion  which  it  was  intended 
to  form  hero,  ind  in  reconquering  for  the  Athenians  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  which  commands  the  Hellespont, 
and  which  had  been  the  territory  of  Cimon's  ancestors. 

s  Of.  Thno,  J.  138.  Tha  eiaty-fivB  yoara  (ap.  Pln'^n.rsli,  Themis'.  31) 
in  oonjunotion  witb  (he  tra(t:tLOns  diaouaaad  in  Nolo  XXIII.,  Appendix, 
load  aa  to  the  time  before  01.  Ixxii.  4.  As  to  his  dcaSh  by  balia'  hlood 
at  tlio  aaori'ioe,  foe  Cio.  Brains  11.  Aristoph,  Eqnit.  84  ia  a  jiassaso 
proving  how  wl  del  J  believed  waa  (ho  yiow  of  Ms  liavloj  poisonei  himaelf. 
Cf,  PliiMojus.  ssvlii.  p.  40  f. 
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But  tliia  important  advsmee  of  the 
Athenian  arms  only  led  to  further  com-  ^q  jj^g  strj-mon. 
plications.  For  the  Athenians,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  extend  their  dominion  along  the  Thracian  coasts, 
were  opposed  by  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  confederation,  the  island  of  Thasos,  which  was  still 
unwilling  to  relinquish  its  ancient  claims  for  a  naval 
dominion  of  its  own  (p.  226).  Hence  the  establislunent 
of  Athenian  rule  on  the  Strymon  was  a  constant  stum- 
bling-block to  the  Thaaians  (p.  380).  Sooner  or  later 
hostile  meetings  must  result  from  it ;  for  the  islanders 
soon  perceived  that  the  Athenians  had  no  intention  of 
contenting  themselves  with  the  conquest  of  the  coast-place 
of  Eion,  but  that  the  latter  was  merely  to  be  thfe  starting- 
point  for  the  gradual  subjection  of  the  land  of  Thrace. 

Immediately  after  the,  fid!  of  Eion,  a  military  division 
marched  up  the  Strymon,  in  order  to  establish  Itself  at  the 
distance  of  an  hour  abo^e  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the 
Nine  Roads  (Jwea  6Soi)  an  important  commercial  centre, 
■where  already  Aristagoras  had  intended  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment (p.  209).  The  enterprise  ended  in  so  complete  a 
failure,  that  only  a  few  who,  shared  in  it  saved  their  lives. 

But  the  Athenians,  instead  of  losing  heart,  about  three 
years  later  undertook  a  new  campaign  on  a  far  larger 
scale,  in  order  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  interior.  Ten 
thousand  colonists  capable  of  bearing  arms,  levied  by  a 
public  summons  of  state,  and  attracted  by  the  expectation 
of  gaining  wealth  by  the  Thracian  gold,  citizens  of  Athena 
and  the  confederate  towns,  assembled  at  Eion,  successfully 
occupied  the  Nine  Roads,  and  then,  under  the  leadership 
of  Leager,  advanced  further  to  the  north  into  the  country 
of  the  Edonmns,  in  order  to  makethfrnselves  masters  of 
strong  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  But  the 
Thracian  tribes  made  a  combined  resistance  against  the 
foreign  invaders,  fell  ujion  the  army  near  Drabescus,  and 
inflicted  bo  sanguinary  a  defeat  upon,  it,  that  an  end  was 
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thereby  forever  put  to  all  attempts  oq  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the  Strymon  coun- 
try.* 

Of  these    circumstances    the    Thasians 

Dofectioa  of  thought  it  QBCessary  to  make  use,  if  they 
issis.(B.c.4S4.)  wished  to  preserve  for  themselves  the  ample 
resources  of  the  mainland  opposite,  parti- 
cularlv  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pang£eon,  which  lay  in 
the  midst  between  Eion  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Thasos. 
If  theae  were  lo«t  to  tnem,  all  chance  of  maintaining  a 
na^al  power  of  their  own  was  forever  at  an  end  for  the 
inlanders  They  mubt  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, as  long  IS  the  Athenians  remained  discouraged, 
and  the  Thiacian?  m  a  state  of  wrath  against  Athers. 
They  accordingly  opened  negotiations  with  the  Thraciana,' 
as  well  as  with  the  Macedonians,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
■weie  equally  unwelcome  neighbors  ;  and  then,  when  their 
grievances  were  disregarded  at  Athens,  openly  declared 
their  fceees&ion  fiom  the  confederation.  This  occurred 
soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  01.  79,  1.  (b.  c: 
464) 

Athena  had  to  enter  upon  a  serious  struggle  in  order  to 
humibfrte  the  obstinate  pride  of  this  island,  which  had 
been  long  secretly  arming  for  resistance ;  her  dominion 
over  the  Thracian  sea  and  the  possession  of  the  gold  coast 
were  both  at  stake.  The  Athenians  collected  ali  their 
forces  for  the  struggle;  and  the  Thasians  soon  perceived 
that,  notwithstanding  the  secret  support  of  Cimon,  they 
would  be  unable  in  the  end  to  withstand  the  fleet  of  Cimon : 
they  therefore  sought  for  other  allies,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta,  where  they  met  with  a  favorable  reception. 

*The  first  eipeditjon  was  ("iiJ.  Bohol.  Ssah.  p.  30,  ed.  BaitprotSauppo) 
IB  the  year  of  Phffido  (for  which  te;/.,  ApecphioQ~i.  e.  OL  Ixivii,  4,  n.  o. 
4e9)ithB  second  (acoordins  lo  Thuo.  iv.  102|  twenty-mne  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Ampliipolis,  !.  ■:.  about  467.  Cf.  M.  H.  E.  Meier, 
Opuic.  acad.  i.  p.  324. 
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In  Sparta  it  was  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  oppose  Athens.     No  where  had    at  Sparta.  Trta- 
eueh  results  as  liad  actually  ensued  been   '^°, "".''  ,".',"''' 

•  of  LeotjouideS' 

looked  for  from  the  transfer  of  the  naval 
hegemony  ;  and  while  Athens  passed  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory, and  extended  her  power  year  by  year,  Bparta 
had  not  only  stood  still,  or  rather  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  had  perversely  retrograded.  The  trial  of 
Pausanias  had  created  an  unfortunate  impression;  and 
about  the  same  time  other  rumors  spread  which  accused 
Lcotycliides  of  having  been  corrupted  by  the  AleuadM, 
and  for  that  reason  made  so  sudden  a  retreat  out  of 
Thessaly  (p.  368),  when  it  was  already  virtually  in  his 
power. 

The  king  had  been  seen  with  his  gold  in  the  midsf  of  his 
camp.  He  fled  to  T(^ea ;  his  house  was  pulled  down,  and 
his  memory  declared  to  be  accursed.  Thus  guilt  was 
heaped  on  guilt  in  the  femilies  of  the  Heraclidse.  Contem- 
poraneously, the  relations  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  Sparta 
began  to  fall  seriously  out  of  joint ;  in  the  interior,  as  well 
as  on  the  coasts  the  party  he  tile  to  the  bpi  tans  mcrea  el 
m  strength  Her  ancient  her^d  ta  y  enemy  Aigos  had 
agam  gathered  fon,e  in  oider  to  be  able  to  asseit  new 
cliims 

Unler  these  threitening  circumstancei  Sparta  needed 
to  rouse  herself  to  vigorous  action  and  to  search  for 
new  connections  if  she  wis  tc  leco^er  her  honor  an  1 
authority  The  comb  niticn  with  Tha'^sa  pres'entei  man> 
attiacti've  points  Foi  as  yet  the  Ihasians  weie  m  post«s- 
sion  of  the  gold  mines,  and  Sparta  might  thus  hope  to 
obtain  the  means  of  once  more  asserting  herself  against 
Athens  by  sea.  The  intensity  of  ill-feeling  t^ainst  Athens 
at  Sparta  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  answer  to  the 
Thasian  envoys  they  promised,  instead  of  mere  mediation 
or  support,  a  direct  attack  upon  Athens,  in  order  thus  to 
e  the  relief  of  the  island. 
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The   Spartans,    however,   had    promised 
rt'*R^'ru.^"m!    moi-e  than  they  were  able  to  perforin.      For 
iisix.  1   (b."o.   before  they  could  commence  operations,  a 
'     "  ten'ible  natural   calamity    occurred   which 

interrupted  all  their  preparations.  This  was  an  earth- 
quake of  a  more  terriiie  character  than  any  which  had 
previously  visited  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  Abysssa 
opened;  rocks  were  hurled  down  from  the  precipitate 
summits  of  Taygetua;  dwellings  and  temples  were  crushed 
into  heaps  of  ruins ;  Sparta  no  longer  existed,  or  nothing 
waa  left  in  its  place  but  a  few  groups  of  houses.  All  order 
and  discipline  ceased  ;  for  such  a  state  as  Sparta  was  only 
kept  together  by  the  bond  of  fear.  The  Helots,  always 
seditiously  disposed,  were  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  deeper 
agitation  than  usual,  because,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
revolutionary  intrigues  of  Pausanias,  they  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  (p.  393).  The  wretched 
victims  had  been  dragged  to  execution  even  out  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Posidon  at  Tsenarum :  and  thus  this  tei-rible 
visitation  of  nature  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  wrathful 
judgment  of  the  earth-shaker  Posidon,  and  as  a  summons 
to  well-merited  vengeance.  Together  with  the  Helots  of 
Ivaconia,  the  Messenians  rose  in  revolt.  Thuria  and 
Anthea  became  its  nuclei ;  and  king  Archidamus,  Leoty- 
chidos'  successor,  in  the  fourth  year  of  whose  government 
the  event  took  place,  had  hurriedly  to  march  oizt  with 
such  troops  as  he  could  collect,  to  reconquer  the  revolted 
country. 

Under  such  eircumstanees  there  could  be 
Fall  of  ThiLBos.  oo  question  of  supporting  the  Thasians, 
463.^"  ''  '  They  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle  for 

more  than  two  years,  tUl  their  resources 
were  exhausted.  The  proud  island  had  to  deliver  up  all 
her  ships,  to  pull  down  her  walls,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  to  relinquish  the  mainland  and  its  rich  revenues 
of  metals,  and  to  submit  to  a  ri'gular  payment  of  tribute 
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to  Athens,  It  was  splendid  gain  for  the  victorioua  city,  a 
terrible  example  for  all  doubtful  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  a  triumphant  step  towards  the  atteinment  of  the 
dominion  over  the  Thraclan  sea.* 

Cimon  now  stood  at  the  full  height  of  his 
fame,  a  height  to'' which  no  Attic  j 
bsfore  him  had  attained:  for  ever  i 
the  year  471  he  had  almost  uainterruptedly  stood  in  com- 
mand of  a  victorious  fleet,  and  continually  added  to  the 
power  of  the  confederation.  But  he  was  something  else 
besides  a  famous  general :  in  public  affairs  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  authority  ;  he  was  the  fevorite  of  the  people, 
before  whose  eyea  his  career  had  taken  the  happiest  develop- 
ment, and  his  character  gradually  refined  itself  For  at 
first  no  great  hopes  had  been  attached  to  hia  personality. 
He  had  even  been  thought  stolid  and  of  heavy  manners, 
awkward  in  his  behaviour,  and  with  a  smack  of  the  jwtty 
aristocrat  about  him ;  his  manners  had  on  several  occasions 
^ven  rise  to  offence.  But  under  the  hard  discipline  of 
life  the  dissolute  youth  had  grown  into  a  man  after  Aristi- 
dea'  own  heart;  the  son  of  the  Tyrant  and  of  a  Thracian 
princess  had  become  a  genuine  citizen  of  Athens,  who, 
even  in  the  more  refined  branches  of  mental  culture,  was 
superior  at  all  events  to  Themistocles,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  afcle  to  command  the  attention  of  the  popular  assembly. 

An  excellent  kernel  had  come  forth  out  of  a  rough 
shell ;  a  healthy  and  vigorous  poller  had  developed  itself, 
which  operated  with  all  the  more  salutary  effect,  inasmuch 
as  it  did  not  perversely  resist  the  demands  of  the  times. 

He  had  cheerfully  i-enounced  the  inclinations  of   his 

"  Tie  defaat  near  Drabeseus  {under  Loager  nco.  to  Herod,  ix.,  75)  was 
oontemporanooua  with  thu  boginning  of  tho  Thasian  war  ae'o.  to  Thuojd. 
i.  100,  f.  iTho  la  faller  on  Ihia  point  llian  the  other  aonroos.  The  year  of 
theretolt  n»3  464  aoc.  to  Diod.  ai.  70;  of.  Pieraon,  Pi,7.%»i,  siviii. 
6!,  whb  places  ths  oataatropho  of  Drab,  in  tha  period  of  (he  5  htisian 
war.  33  is  not  the  number  of  the  vessels  aurrcndorod  in  the  p'.aci 
(SCO  ibid,  p,  Ofl)  bat  of  tLoao  token  in  tho  battle. 
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youth,  inborn  iu  his  race,  and  had  openly  and  honestly 
joined  the  new  tendency  of  Attic  life  for  which  Themis- 
tocles  had  first  opened  the  way,  although  he  could  not  bnt 
perceive  that  the  new  era  would  be  extremely  unfavorable 
to  the  authority  and  to  the  interest  of  the  ancient  families. 
Nor  has  any  patriotic  resolution  ever  met  with  a  more 
splendid  reward. 

The  soundnesss  of  Cimon's  natural  character  showed 
itaelf  in  his  not  being  spoilt  by  good- fortune.  He  retained 
his  free  and  open  demeanor,  his  sense  of  justice,  which 
loathed  all  intrigues ;  he  was,  without  a  trace  of  affected 
condescension,  the  most  ami:ib!e  of  social  companions,  and 
accessible  to  all ;  a  man  whose  personality  formed  a  link 
between  the  old  times  and  the  new.  Above  all  he  pre- 
served the  virtues  on  account  of  which  the  house  of,  the 
Cypselidse  was  famous  (vol.  i.  p.  376),  viz.,  liberality  and 
munificent  hospitality,  and  these  without  any  ostentatious 
display  of  offensive  boastftilness.  Whatsoever  he  had  re- 
covered of  the  ancient  property  of  his  famUy,  or  added  to 
it  from  his  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  victory,  he  appeared 
to  have  gaiued,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  fellow-citizens. 
His  lands  in  the  country,  his  gardens,  and  his  table  were 
open  to  both  travelers  and  neighbors.  At  the  same  time 
he  showed  extreme  zeal  on  behalf  of  works  of  public  in- 
terest. To  him  the  citizens  owed  the  beneficent  construc- 
tion of  cloistered  halls  round  tJie  tiity-market  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  and  the  plantation  of  plane-trees  there.  Ho  provided 
pleasant  promenades,  to  which  a  peculiar  significance 
attached,  for  the  western  suburbs,  which  descended  from 
the  Dipylum  into  a  low  district  by  the  Cephisus.  In  the 
outer  Ceramicua  were  laid  out  the  burial-places  of  the 
citizens  who  had  fallen  In  war  ;  and,  arranged  according 
to  the  different  battles,  they  formed  a  memorial  of  Attic 
glory  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Next  to  the  Ceramicus 
lay  the  Academy,  whose  shady  walks  had  been  planted  by 
the  directions  of  Cimon.  He  had  brought  home  the  remains 
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of  Theseus  in  the  midst  of  splendid  popular  festivities,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  restored  to  the  people  of  Athens  the  Hero 
whom  it  loved  to  celebrate  as  the  founder  of  its  civic  liberty. 
Finally  he  undertook  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  which 
Tiiemistocles  had  prepared  tlie  design,  by  commencing  the 
erection  of  the  walls  eormecting  Athens  with  fie  Piraeus. 

But,  however  impartially  Cimon  might  follow  out  the 
line  of  the  new  policy,  however  essentially  he  had  helped 
to  execute  the  strategetical  plans  of  Themiatocles,  and 
afterwards  to  realize  the  maritime  dominion  founded  by 
the  latter,  he  was  yet  ia.v  from  sharing  Themiatocles'  con- 
ception as  to  the  political  mission  of  Athens.  He  was 
the  successor  of  Themiatocles  in  the  same  wort,  but  he 
acted  in  a  totally  different  sense.  He  wished  to  preserve 
for  the  new  era  the  good  elements  of  the  old— reflection 
and  moderation,  discijiliiie  and  social  morality.  As  an 
example  of  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  he  placed 
Sparta  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Ho  con- 
sidered the  maintenance  of  a  connection  with  that  city  as 
a  salutary  check  upon  the  tendency  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards a  redder  adoption  of  ill-considered  plans. 

The  union  with  the  other  states  was  not  merely,  as  The- 
mistocles  had  intended,  to  have  been  concluded  for  the 
time  of  danger,  in  order  to  ba  afterwards  cast  oiF  aa  a 
burdensome  fetter,  but  it  was  to  continue  to  exist  while 
undergoing  the  phases  of  transmutation  demanded  by  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  Athena  being  thus  not  prevented 
from  advancing  and  taking  the  lead  among  all  the  other 
states.  Accordingly  Cimon  deemed  it  the  most  fortunate 
aehievement  of  his  life,  to  have  succeeded,  in  conjunction 
with  Aristides,  in  securing  to  Athens  by  peaceable  means 
the  hegemony  on  the  sea.  He  wished  her,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  her  conduct,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  other 
states,  to  obtain  a  moral  influence,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  still  subsisting.  Hence  he 
most  decisively  rejected  all  politiciii  schemes,  the  intention 
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of  which  was,  to  make  Athens  gi-eat  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  confederate  states,  and  by  the  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
His  own  house  was  to  be  genuinely  Hellenic  ia  its  charac- 
ter; and  he  therefore  attached  great  Importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  relations  of  mutual  hospitality  with  the 
chief  states  of  Hellas,  and_.to  representing  their  interests 
at  Athena.  He  accordingly  named  his  eons  Thessalus, 
Lacediemonius,  and  Eleus,  in  token  of  the  decisiveness  and 
openness  with  which  he  asserted  his  principles. 

The  Spartans  were  fully  conscious  of  the  value  to  their 
interests  of  such  a  man  as  Cimon,  whom  already  before 
the  battle  of  PJatEere,  they  had  seen  among  them  as  am- 
bassador; they  accordingly  took  advantage  of  their  con- 
nectioniS  m  Athens  to  strengthen  his  influence  there,  and 
it  pliability  in  all  negotiations  in  which  ho 
1  actively  concerned.     Thus  he  had  gradually  ousted 
Themistpcles  from  hia  public  position ;  and  had  by  the  side 
of  Aristides,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  perfect  sincerity 
of  conviction,  become  the  most  important  personage  in  the 
man^ement  of  foreign  affairs.     When  his 
Death  of  Aria-    paternal  friend  had  withdrawn  from  public 
life,  and  at  last  died  in  an  honored  old  age, 
about  four  years  after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  Cimoa 
stood  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state,  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  wo  may  call  the  advocates  of  a 
01.  iisviii.  2    ■^idei-  Greece  (arossgriechiaehe  Partei.),  and 

poet,  (d.c.166.)  ,.  .      1  I  1         ,1 

whose  political  programme  was  based  on  the 
following  main  ideas: — War  against  the  national  enemy 
under  the  leadership  of  Athens;  maintenance  of  the  alli- 
ance with  Sparta;  vigorous  support  of  the  Delian  Am- 
phictyony;  together  with  the  most  conciliatory  conduct 
possible,  towards  the  allied  states.* 

f  For  Aristidoa*  death,  sea  Nep.  Arist.  t.  3.  He  was  atiU  living  at  the 
produotion  of  iBBohjIus' ffldipodj,  (01.  78,  l.B. 0.461).  Sea  Piat.  Arht. 
0.  3.  0.  MUUer,  de  momim.  A'h.  p.  20,  donbtod  tho  building  of  tho  wall 
bj  Oimoa.  So  recently  OnckoD.  (.4(J™  Mrf //,;i^»  i.  72),and  A.  Eeliiitor. 
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The  splendor  of  his  victorica  was  such  as 
for  a  time  to  silence  all  contradiction.  But  The™"atooieaa* 
he  was  deceived  in  believing  that  the  banish-  P'^''^ 
ment  of  his  great  opponent  had  also  removed  and  put  an 
end  to  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  ideas  of  Themis- 
tocles  lived  on,  and  re-appeared  with  renewed  vigor  in  a 
younger  generation,  which  was  of  opinion  that  the  much- 
blamed  one-sidedncss  of  tlie  Themistoclean  policy  was 
baaed  upon  the  only  true  view  of  the  mission  of  Athens. 
Whoever  wished  to  take  acoount  of  Sparta  could,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  be  no  true  friend  to  the  glory  of 
Athens.  Such  a  policy  was  a  cowardly  line  of  conduct, 
which  could  lead  to  nothing  but  half-measures  and  feeble- 
ness, all  the  more  so  as  no  reliance  could  at  any  time  be 
placed  upon  the  sincerity  of  Sparta,  or  her  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  confederation.  Accordingly,  all  such  con- 
siderations ought  to  be  shaken  off,  and  a  bold  and  resolute 
advance  made,  in  order  that  at  home  the  people  might  be 
freed  from  all  restrictions  upon  progress,  and  that  abroad 
the  state  might  be  rendered  as  strong  as  possible. 

As  Cimon  considered  such  party  views  as  these  perni- 
cious, he  had,  in  the  place  of  Aristides,  taken  up  the 
struggle  against  Themistocles ;  he  had  for  this  reason  done 
as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  ostracism  of 
the  former,  and  now  continued  the  struggle  against  his 
adherents  who  kept  up  a  connection  with  the  exile,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  frequent  absence  of  Cimon  to 
collect  their  forces.  Cimon  has  been  accused  of  having 
occasioned  the  condemnation  to  death  of  Epicrates,  tor 
having  contrived  to  restore  to  Themistocles  his  wife  and 
children.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  this 
charge,  we  may  be  certam  that  Cimon  acted  from  no  vul- 
gar motive  of  revenge,  and  ought  rather  to  assume  that 
Epicrates'  friendly  service  was  mixed  up  with  political  in- 
trigues, which  might  be  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  safety,  and  of  a  criminal  chai-acter.     So  much  at 
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the  same  time  is  true,  that  Cimon  was  not  permitted,  like 
Aristides,  to  occupy  a  lofty  and  free  eminence  above  the 
political  tendencies  of  the  times ;  aud  it  would  be  marvel- 
lous, if,  after  he  had  once  entered  into  the  conflict  of  par- 
ties, his  conduct  had  not  become  less  conciliatory  audcon- 
siderate,  and  if  he  had  preserved  a  perfect  freedom  from 
all  the  paBsions  of  party.* 

His  political  adversaries  had  on  their  side 
'"'^,''PP°°"°*'  all  the  advantages  belonging  to  a  party  of 
progress,  but  in  the  first  inatance  there  was 
not  a  single  individual  among  them  who  could  in  any  way 
have  opposed  to  Cimon  an  influence  equal  to  his  own. 
Among  their  spsakers,  Ephialtes,  the  eda  of  Soplionidea, 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  of  mind  and  restless  bold- 
ness: the'r  ranks  further  included  Demonides  of  CEa, 
Lampo,  Charinus,  and  others.  But  the  party  was  not 
really  of  great  importance  until  Pericles, 
Perioiea.  ^^^  ^^^  ^£  Xanthippus,  joined  it,  and  by 

the  superior  force  of  his  mind  soon  reduced  all  the  rest  to 
followers  of  himself. 

Xanthippus  had  been  the  principal  opponent  of  Cimon's 
father  (p.  237).  But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Pericles 
to  suppose  that  personal  circumstances  and  domestic  rela- 
tions exercised  a  determining  influence  upon  his  choice 
of  a  political  party.  Pericles  had  formed  his  view  of  the 
mission  of  Athens  by  means  of  bis  own  experience.  He 
felt  that  his  generation  was  called  upon,  not  only  to  be 
victorious  in  battle,  but  also  to  gather  in  a  harvest  of 
permanent  results  from  victory,  and  to  secure  for  Athena 
the  position  la  Greeee  to  which  her  deeds  and  sacrifices 
entitled  her.  However  highly  he  honored  the  sentimente 
and  groat  services  of  Cimon,  he  could  not  refuse  to  per- 
ceive the  narrowness  of  the  political  opinions  of  the  latter, 
and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  his  Laconiziug  ten- 
dency.     However   fair  was   the  semblance   of  Cimon'a 

»Sceriut.  ncinis/.  2t;  of.  ViBslicr,  X.moH,  page  22. 
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motto,  "  Peace  among  the  brethren  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  War  with  tlie  Barbariana,"  yet  this  principle  could 
not  popsihly  suffice  to  pcoviiie  Athenian  statesmanship 
with  a  definite  goal  and  meaning;  it  rather  rendered  it 
constantly  dependent  upon  outward  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  Athens,  and  demanded  what  certain  conjunc- 
tures of  eixcumitancea  might  maite  absolutely  impossible 
to  carry  out ;  it  obstructed  and  hindered  freedom  of 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  city,  and  prevented  her  from 
following  the  dictates  of  her  own  spirit, 
.  Pericles  recurred  to  the  ideas  of  Themistocles.  He  saw 
clearly  that,  as  Athens  had  become  independent  in  despite 
of  Sparta,  so  in  despite  of  Sparta  she  must  attain  to  the 
height  of  her  power,  Hia  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  Athens 
could  accordingly  only  be  realized  f  the  i  ower  of  C  non 
were  broken;  and  he  therefore  jo  nel  the  party  operat  ng 
with  this  object  H  s  own  per  on  1  ty  he  Lej  t  c  t  ousl 
in  the  background,  lest  he  sh  Id  e  pend  te  nflu  n  e 
before  the  time;  nor  had  any  1  t  a  fe  of  1  s  fello  v 
■partisans  any  conception  of  the  Athens  which  was  m  his 
mind ;  all,  however,  were  at  one  in  the  persuasion  that  in 
thefirst  instance  it  was  necessaryto  obtain  influence  by  their 
united  exertions,  and  to  place  their  party  in  the  light  of  that 
of  tJie  true  friends  of  the  people,  in  order  that  thus  a  suc- 
cessful opposition  might  be  made  against  the  splendor  of 
CImon's  military  feme,  against  the  winning  graces  of  his  per- 
sonality aud  the  powerful  effects  of  his  munificent  liberality. 

The  means   employed   for   this    purpose 
were  of  an  extremely  effective  character :    Political  taotiaa 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  popular  love   Kaform, 
of  festivals  and  the  hankering  after  a  life  of 
luxury,  which  were  constantly  increasing  as  wealth  flowed 
in  and  commercial  intercouree  with  Asia  advanced.     The 
festivals,  it  was  declared,  were  intended  to  delight  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  and  to  make  all  class  distinction 
disappear.     But  how  little  was  this  actually  the  case,  even 
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in  Athens,  the  city  famed  for  her  love  of  civic  equality! 
Hot  even  in  the  festivals  in.  the  tlieatre  of  Dionysus,  where 
the  tragic  choirs  enacted  their  plays  for  the  edification  and 
delectation  of  all,  where  the  poorer  citizens  were  able  to  take 
part  as  spectators,  since  the  new  system  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  theatres,  and  on  every  festival-day  the  seats 
raL   T,-  .  .      were  sold  at  two  obols  apiece.  Was  this  inst 

Ths  Dioboly.  ^  ■• 

and  tair,  to  exclude  from  the  joyous  festivals 
of  the  city,  from  the  days  of  rest  and  recreation,  the  men 
who  shared  troubles  and  dangers  with  all  the  rest  ?  And 
are  our  poor,  it  was  asked,  in  truth  so  devoid  of  niean.-i  ? 
Are  they  not  entitled  to  a  share  in  tlie  treasure  of  the 
state,  which  is  the  property  of  the  ppople  ?  Is  it  right  to 
allow  heaps  of  money  to  be  accumulated  there,  while  its 
proprietors  are  forced  to  deny  themselves  the  moat  elevating 
enjoyments  of  life,  which  are  intended  to  be  participated 
in  by  the  whole  people?  A  motion  was  accordingly  made 
to  pay  to  the  poor  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  public  purse 
the  money  demanded  at  the  entrance  of  the  newly-built 
theatre.  This  money  went  into  the  hands  of  the  architect 
of  the  theatre,  who  in  return  was  bound  to  keep  the  place 
in  repair,  and  in  addition  paid  rent  to  the  state.  Thus 
indirectly  the  money  expended  by  the  state  returned  into 
its  exchequer.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  obols,  the  jyioboly,  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus ;  and  after  the  example  had  once  been  set, 
distributions  of  money  were  also  fixed  for  the  other  festi- 
vals, in  order  that  no  man  might  on  these  days  be  debarred 
firam  enjoying  himself  at  a  meal  of  greater  abundance 
than  was  ordinary  with  him  :  by  this  means,  and  this  was 
the  main  point,  the  pour  were  to  be  rendered  independent 
of  the  munificence  of  richer  citizens,  who  like  Cimon,  con- 
trived to  gain  iiiends  and  adherents  by  keeping  open 
table.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  theorica  or  festal 
largesses  at  Athens.* 

•  Tta  chief  paaang"  on  the  Ibeo,  icon  is  S^S(/?.  nd,  L:iHn».  Timni,  49. 
BiJcbh  Slaatgli.  del-  Alhena  i.  SUB. 
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After  tte  party  of  Eaform  liad  thus 
established  a  primary  claim  to  popularity,  Perioiee  oa  tha 
it  Soon  fouEd  opportunity  for  open  attacks  nion. 
upon  Cimon,  in  subjecting  his  foreign  policy  to  a  sharp 
criticism.  It  accused  him  of  having  done  too  much  and 
too  little ;  the  one  by  tratisgreasing  his  powers,  the  other  by 
neglecting  the  instructions  given  him.  Thus  he  had 
changed  the  existing  constitution  in  a  conquered  city 
without  waiting  for  direction  from  Athens ;  and,  in 
particular,  since  the  attacks  had  proceeded  from  a  demo- 
cratic party,  he  had  made  the  change  in  a  way  agreeable 
to  aristocratic  circles.  Probably  the  place  in  question  was 
DO  other  than  Thasos ;  and  it  is  very  comprehensible  that 
iu  a  commercial  and  naval  state  there  was  a  tendency  to 
democracy  which  Cimon  was  far  from  being  inclined  to 
forward.  Arbitrary  partiality  must  have  been  very 
evidently  exhibited  in  this  prosecution,  since  CSmon  is  said 
to  have  escaped  death  with  difficulty,  and  to  have  been 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

The  other  ground  of  prosecution  i?  clearer  and  certainly 
connected  with  the  Thab  an  ■war  Cimon  had  received 
directions  to  advance  agaiU'it  Macedonia  ind  take 
posseasiou  of  the  Mace  Ionian  cOTit  lands  for  Athena- 
especially,  without  doubt  the  mimn^  diatrn.t3  whn.h  King 
Alexander  worked.  The  King  m  oider  to  aioid  havmg 
the  Athenians  as  neighbors,  had  shown  himself  fevorable 
to  the  Thasians.  Cimon's  having  neglected  therefore, 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  King  atone  for  this  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  royal  gifts.  Tlie  citizens 
had  been  sufficiently  worked  upon  beforehand  to  induce 
them  to  manifest  extreme  interest  in  the  charge ;  and  to 
Pericles  was  assigned  the  duty,  as  public  prosecutor,  of  in- 
dicting Cimon  before  the  people  of  high  treason.  Pericles 
on  this  occasion  restricted  himself  to  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  :  he  saw  that  the  moment  had  not  yet  come  for 
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the  oTerthrow  of  CimoQ.  The  accused  proved  hia  inno- 
cenee,  and  the  matter  appeared  to  lead  to  no  fiirther 
consequences.*  • 

And  yet  such  consequences  actually 
inareBBe  of  party  ensued.  The  parties  had  for  the  first  time 
met  fece  to  face^— the  conflict  had  com- 
menced ;  and  now  Cimon  also  waa  forced  to 
draw  the  bonds  of  union  between  himself  and  those  who 
shared  his  political  views  closer  than  in  his  generous  self- 
consciousness  he  had  hitherto  thought  necessary.  He 
became  the  head  of  a  party,  and  seeing  opposed  to  hhn  aa 
adverse  party  which  pursued  a  definite  policy,  waa  himself 
forced  into  a  more  decisive  position  and  into  a  more  defi- 
nite expression  of  views.  He  now,  with  less  conaideratioa 
for  adverse  views,  extolled  the  loyal  and  constitutional 
adherence  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  to  their  laws :  remon- 
strated more  vehemently  against  the  tendencies  of  young 
Athena  and  their  hostility  against  all  ancient  usage,  and 
with  increasing  decisiveness  insisted  upon  his  leading 
principles,  according  to  which  Athena  and  Sparta  were  the 
members  of  one  body,  a  pair  yoked  together  by  the  gods, 
in  which  the  calm  course  of  the  one  and  the  more  rapid 
of  the  other  were  to  harmonize  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  advantage.  Political  party  names  heightened  the 
critical  character  of  the  struggle.  Whosoever  spoke  in 
favor  of  Sparta,  and  either  praised  Spartan  usages  or 
himself  adopted  them,  became  eo  ipso  an  enemy  of  progress, 
an  enemy  of  popular  liberty :  "  Ijaconiam"  was  with 
increasing  plain  spokenness  designated  as  treason  agamst 
the  national  interest  at  Athens. 

s  Dem.  IS.  ArLatokr.  205  is  in  nil  probAbility,  as  Oneken  auggoata 
(Atlm  mid  Hellas  i.  p.  133)  to  be  read ;  in  ri,^  fl^iui-  y^TiKivn^t  Ft,\.ri.'<.» 
J*'  iauToB.  Cf.  Soha&r,  Jah'b.  1S6S,  p.  S2S,  dudon  the  relations  to  King 
Alexander,  p.  62T.     Pint.  dm.  14. 
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At  the  same  time  when  the  parties  stood 
thus  against  one  another  with  their  weapons  ^u^f "  ^P"^™' 
of  warfare  sharpened  in  their  haods,  there  Athena.  Oi. 
occurred  the  earthquake,  and 
quence  of  it  the  revolution,  in  Laconia  (p. 
406).  Sparta  was  unable  to  master  the  rebellious  multi- 
tude which  liad  established  itself  in  Ithome,  and  finally 
despatched  envoys  to  Athens  to  claim  her  help  as  a  con- 
federate. This  event  apparently  happened  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  Thasian  war.  It  wtM  the  oc- 
casion for  the  second  open  collision  between  the  parties. 
Ephialtes  found  a  task  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  vehe- 
ment style  of  his  eloquence,  in  representing  to  the  people 
the  folly  of  sending  aid  to  the  Spartans  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  despotism  in  Peloponnesus.  Had  the  Spartans, 
he  asked,  deser\-ed  such  a  service  at  the  hands  of  Athens? 
Their  real  sentiments  they  had  betrayed  on  a  very  recent 
occasion ;  for  the  promises  they  had  made  to  the  Tliasians 
wei-e  no  longer  any  secret.  By  these  the  compact  renewed 
upon  the  victorious  field  of  PlatseEe  had  been  actually 
broken,  and  yet  some  would  now  despatch  troops  to  rescue 
the  bitterest  of  Athens'  enemies  out  of  their  troubles,  so 
as  to  enable  them  on  the  next  occasion  which  offered  itself 
to  do  further  harm  and  injury  to  the  simple-minded 
Athenians  I 

It  redounds  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the 
civic  community  of   Athens,  that  they  re-  c-*'^''^'r''°  f 
fused  to   acquiesce  unconditionally  in  the  ^^"^ 

tone  of  a  speech  which  aroused  all  their  passions,  and  in 
tlie  end  aft«r  all  assented  to  the  demand  of  Cimon  that 
they  should  masterthe  just  excitement  of  thre  moment,  ovei-- 
come  all  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  Sparta's  troubles,  and,  re- 
gardless of  their  own  advantage,  act  up  to  their  federal  ob- 
ligations. Four  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  i.  e.,  one-third 
of  the  whole  civic  levy,  marched  under  Cimon  across  the 
Isthmus,  in  order  to  save  Sparta.     This  ■ 
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victory  for  Cimon'a  party ;  and  Sparta  liad  every  i-cason 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  exertiona.  Instead  of  this, 
what  actually  took  place?  When  the  united  troops  lay 
before  the  pi-eeipitoua  walls  of  Ithome,  and  the  siege  failed 
to  lead  immediately  to  the  desired  results,  suspicion  and 
mistrust  awoke  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartan  authorities ; 
they  felt  (and  assuredly  not  without  good  reason)  that  the 
presence  of  the  Athenians-  might  become  dangerous  to 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  feelings  of  extreme  discontent 
prevailing  among  the  various  classes  of  the  Jjaconian 
population;  they  were  dieturbad  by  the  flea  that  the 
Athenians  might  form  too  close  an  acquaintance  with  the 
weak  points  of  Sparta,  and  that  the  Dorian  citizens  might 
suffer  from  the  contagion  of  the  freer  views  as  to  social 
and  political  life  prevalent  among  their  present  companions 
in  arms.  Thtse  anxious  fears  prevailed 
Diami3?n.lottbB    over  everv  other  consideration.     The  Athe- 


the  Spartans.         DiaUS    Were 

made  to  veil  the  offensive  character  of  the 
Rct  under  the  empty  pretence  that  their  assistance  was  no 


The  civic  community  of  Athens  vias  stung  to  the  quick 
by  this  intolerable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans ; 
the  Reformers ,  immediately  became  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  state,  and  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  public  feding  to  offer  proposals  leading  to  the 
most  important  results.  It  was  resolved  to  announce  to 
the  ungrateful  Spartans'  the  termination  of  the  alliance 
with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enter  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  tlie  enemies  of  Sparta,  above  all  with  Ai^s. 

.  During  a  period  of  calm  which  had  lasted 

Ar^os.  01.    for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  Argives  had  re- 

iss-a')^'  '"'  *''    ^°^^^  themselves  from  the  war  of  Cleo- 
menes ;  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  and 
felt  ilself  animated  by  sufficient  spirit  to  entertain  seiious 
tlioughts  of  raising  the  state  to  its  former  political  posi- 
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tion.  The  city-population  was  strengthened  by  accessions 
out  of  the  country  districts ;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
surrounding  towns,  inhabited  by  an  AchEean  population, 
which  during  the  period  of  the  weakne^  of  Argos  had 
become  independent  members  of  the  Hellenic  coniedera- 
tion  (so  that  they  had,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Myce- 
nse  and  Tiryns,  fiimished_  their  own  military  contingents 
against  the  Persians)  were  oue  after  the  other  attacked 
and  subdued^  Mycense,  behind  its  cyclopean  walls,  offered 
stubborn  resistance;  Tiryns,  Ilysise,  Midca  and  other 
places,  yielded  more  readily,  Argos,  increased  by  settlers 
from  all  the  conciuered  communities,  became  a  wholly  new 
city,  a  large  city,  and,  for  the  first  time,  in  full  sense,  the 
capital  city  of  her  territory. 

The  beginttings  of  this  rise  of  Argos  belong  to  an 
earlier  date,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Themisto- 
cles,  to  whom  inaction  anywhere  was  impossible,  employed 
the  time  of  his  stay  in  the  city  (p.  391)  to  excite  the 
Argives  to  these  efforts  and  support  thcra  mth  advice  and 
active  participation  ;  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  he 
also  already  had  in  view  a  closer  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Argoa.  This  assumption  helps  to  explain  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  he  was  persecuted  by  Sparta ;  for  the  rise 
of  Argos  implied  the  most  dangerous  attack  upon  the 
hegemony  of  Sparta.  But  the  actual  execution  of  these 
measures,  particularly  the  annexation  by  force  of  the 
surrounding  cities,  probably  took  place  about  the  years 
463  and  462,  when  Sparta  on  account  of  her  internal 
struggles  was  unable  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
advance  of  the  Argive  power,  and  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mycense  and  Tiryns. 

But  however  well  the  Arfpves  had  succeeded  in  the  first 
beginnings  of  their  political  regeneration,  they  yet  needed 
allies  from  abroad  in  order  to  give  security  to  their  posi- 
tion. The  nipture  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  ac- 
cordingly extremely  welcome  to  them.     Moreover,  Argos, 
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by  admitting  a  numerous  lonico-AcliEean  population,  had 
more  and  raoi-e  lost  the  character  of  a  Doric  city:  she  had 
introduced  the  constitution  of  a  free  community,  and  was 
now  all  the  more  inclined  to,  and  adapted  for,  an  intimate 

alliance  wilh  Athens.  Towards  the  end  of 
nnoo  hetwecQ  the  year  461  the  alliance  between  Athens  and 
aDd'^°Thoa3^y  ^S°^  ^^  accordingly  conclnded — the  first 
01.    isxii.   i.   separate  alliance  between  particular  states 

iSonderhund)  which  broke  ap  'the  political 
unity  of  the  HellcDic  nation.  The  division  of  the  nation 
passed  over  to  Northern  Greece.  As  Macedonia  from  dis- 
like of  Athens  turned  to  the  Spartans  and  offered  a  new 
home  to  the  fugitive  people  of  Mycente,  so  Thessaly  joined 
the  alliance,  by  a  progressive  extension  of  which  it  was 
hoped  more  and  more  to  weaken  the  ancient  confederation 
of  states.  Thus,  after  Sparta  had  so  senselessly  sacrificed 
her  party  at  Athens,  its  opponents  triumphed,  and  derived 
an  incalculable  advantage  from  the  circumstance  that 
henceforth  it  was  impossible  to  put  forward  any  legal  obli- 
gations towards  Sparta,  in  orcjer  to  obstruct  Athens  in  the 
freedom  of  her  ruovementa,* 

Yet  even  now  young  Athens  was  unable 
flaDnaQ  of  the  to  adVauce  as  it  desired.  Athough  in  tho 
aK^'     =■'    popular  assembly  and  m  the  Co  nc  1    f  tho 

Five  Hundred  tl  e  majontv  mote  a  d  more 
decisively  inclined  towards  the  fieiy  '(peakern  of  the  party 
of  Reform,  yet  the  elder  c  t  zeni  who  weie  trongly 
against  a  still  more  universal  and  nlimited  pirbc  pntiou 
of  the  people  in  public  business  an  1  a^imst  all  ne  v  insti- 
tutions of  such  a  tendency,  cont  nued  to  st  tute  a  power 
in  the  state.    They  found  the    m    n  supj  ort  n  the  High 


juvenalion  of  Argoa  by  tlie  mnM«o-f.i!  of  He 
193, 12.  Pelopomfios  ii.  318.  of.  Sohn  d  n 
Aryoe  {Hmli;ienst.  Program  1S65)  p  55  He 
gram.  1S65— 66,  pp.  5, 15. 
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Couucil  of  the  Areopagus,  in  which  aat  only  such  citizeoa 
as  on  account  of  more  advanced  age,  ample  experience, 
and  cilmneas  of  nimd  were  independent  of  the  influence 
of  pubhc  opmion  The  Areopagus  was  principally  com- 
posed ot  mew  of  the  upp^r  classes  in  the  property  census, 
and  m  tontrait  with  all  the  other  offices  of  state,  the  oceu- 
panta  of  which  annuilly  changed  and  had  to  render  an 
account  of  their  admmistiation  formed  the  one  corpora- 
tion of  members  tlccted  toi  Utt,  anl  iiresponsible,  and  was 
accordingly  thoroughly  a  lapted  for  aa^  rtmg  its  views  iii 
the  state  with  firmnci"  and  unanimity  The  Areopagitea 
were  in  virtue  of  their  supamtending  ofiicB  called  upoa 
to  watch  over  society  to  guild  incientm  rality  and  usage, 
and  to  oppose  tliemselves  to  a  frivolous  hankering  after 
innovation.  Powerful  by  the  authority  jvhich  it  enjoyed 
in  all  Hellas,  yet  more  powerful  on  account  of  the  reve- 
rence which  all  Athenians  entertained  from  their  youth  up 
towards  the  High  Council,  the  Areopagus  had  risen  to  a 
still  loftier  eminence  of  dignity  during  the  Persian  troubles, 
in  which  by  its  energy  and  patriotism  it  had  essentially 
contributed  to  the  salvation  of  Athens  (p.  316).  Thus  it 
opposed  itself  like  a  strong  bulwark  to  all  attempts  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  Solon;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
efforts  of  the  adverse  party  increased  in  vehemence  and  its 
advance  in  audacity,  the  Areopagus  also  maintained  its 
position  with  greater  and  more  obstinate  inflexibility. 

The  Areopagus  was  not  an  upper  chamber,  to  which  was 
constitutionally  reserved  a  final  confirmation  of  legislative 
acta  J  it  rather  followed  the  course  of  all  transactions  in 
the  council  and  the  civic  body,  in  whose  assemblies  it  was 
probably  represented  by  individual  members  of  the  col- 
li^, in  order  to  interfere  in  the  casa  of  all  innovations 
which  the  latter  considered  dangerous.  This  interference 
amounted  to  a  veto ;  for  in  tho  first  instance  no  possible 
chance  existed  of  passing  a  measure  thus  protested  against, 
Whila    in    tie    Atlienian  state  everything   else  moved 
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accordiEg  to  perfectly  fixed  rules,  tlie  power  of  the' 
Areopagus  was  without  any  defiuit«  limitations,  and  accord- 
ingly greater  in  propcfrtion. — a  power  which  reached  into 
the  council-hall,  to  the  Pnyx,  nay,  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
Every  one  might  be  summoned  before  it,  and  the  mere  re- 
ception of  a  warning  from  it  was  regaixled  as  a  lasting 
stigma.  The  Aieopagites  formed  no  close  corporation,  but 
year  by  year  admitted  amongst  them  the  archons  going 
out  of  office  (vol.  L  p.  357).  By  this,  however,  it  is  not 
implied  that  every  one  who  had  filled  his  office  according 
to  the  laws  immediately  became  a  member-  of  the  High 
Council.  Before  the  admission  an  esamination  took 
place ;  and  this  esamination  was  probably  also  made  use 
of  to  reject  such  archons  as  had  given  offence  by  their 
moral  and  political  conduct.  Thus  it  is  intelligible  how 
the  Areopagus  assumed  a  more  and  more  sharply-defined 
party  position,  and  grew  more  and  more  estranged  from 
the  movement  which  had  seized  upon  young  Athens;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  at  the  same  period  in  which  the 
whole  of  Greece  had  become  divided  into  hvo  halves — 
alliance  and  counter-alliance — Athens  herself  contained 
two  political  camps  which  stood  opposed  to  one  another 
with  increasing  intensity.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  highly  critical  time  occurred  an 
event  which  for  a  short  season  diverted  the  general  atten- 
tion feom  the  infernal  affairs  of  Greece. 

Egypt,  the  land  of  perpetual  unrest,  had 
Hon''?o' bS^I'  agwn  thrown  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  tho 
01.  lusi.  ir  (b.  Lybian  Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus, 
"'      '^  thought  to  take  advantage  of  the  coafijsion 

»  The  admiSBion  into  the  Areop»gUB  was  preceded  by  an  einmination 
(Platareb,  Pcrinl.  c  9).  If  this  S»«>fiairin,  aa  aeema  probable,  waa  ineti 
tuted  by  the  Areopagitea  themselvea,  the  filHng-up  of  the  college  waa 
based  upon  a  kind  of  oo-optntlon.     Sintenis,  «d  P!ut.  Psri-I    p    106, 

lUid  bia  anger  to  bave  been  thus  aronaod  against  the  oolleso.     Tbe  paa- 
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prevailing  in  tha  Persian  empire  in  order  to  establish  aa 
independent  kingdom  of  Pharaohs.  But  the  native  re- 
sources proved  insufficient,  when,  after  defeating  their  other 
enemies,  the  Pei'Siaiis  threw  themselves  with  their  entire 
strength  upon  Egypt;  and  accordingly  he  asked  for  aid 
from  the  Athenians,  doubtless  promismg  them  a  variety 
of  mercantile  advantages. 

This  opportunity  of  inflicting  new  damage  upon  the 
Pereian  empire  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  hy.  Hero 
was  the  opportunity,  othei-wise  denied,  of  exercising  ths 
navy  in  battle.  For  the  Persian  power  was  crippled  in 
the  whole  ch-cle  of  the  Archipelago :  it  no  where  showed 
itself,  and  had  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  forming  a 
new  fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  were  unable 
to  attack  the  Pei^ians  in  their  own  country,  since,  to  the 
grief  of  the  party  of  Cimon,  the  ancient  Hellenic  confed- 
eration had  boon  dissolved.  The  Egyptian  river-land 
seemed  to  be  a  suitable  ground  for  new  undertakings. 
Egypt  was  of  extreme  importance  to  Attica,  which  liad  so 
little  com  of  its  own  ;  and  Egypt  was  at  the  same  time  the 
only  part  of  tho  Persian  monarchy  where  a  fleet  might, 
even  unsupported  by  a  land-army,  achieve  lasting  and 
considerable  results.  Unless  the  possession  of  Egypt  were 
secm-ed  to  him,  the  Great  Kmg  was  crippled  in  all  his 
undertakings  against  Greece  itself.  Thus  there  were  rea- 
sons, enough  for  acceding  to  the  request  of  Inarus;  and  it 
appears  tlmt  CSmon  himself  led  the  fleet  from  Cyprus, 
where  it  lay  two  hundred  sail  strong,  to  Egypt ;  for,  noir 
withstanding  the  defeat  which  his  line  of  policy  had  expe- 
rienced, his  personal  authority  still  remained  unbroken, 
and  his  opponents  did  not  venture  to  proceed  to  the  most 
decisive  steps  if  he  was  present  in  Athens.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  Ephialtes  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of 
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Cimon  on  a  foreign  campaign  to  introduce  in  tlie  civic 
assumbly  tlie  long-prepared  law  against  the  Areopagus.*' 

Once  more  he  brought  forward  all  the 
tea  ttbuhshipg  arguments  for  convincing  the  citizens  of 
the  political  in-    the  impossibility  of    reconciling    the   full 

fliienoa    of   the  ^  -'  »       .      .    , 

Aroopiigua.  01.  power  or  the  Areopagus  with  the  principles 
le")'  ''  ^'''  *''  °^  democracy.  It  was,  he  averred,  intole- 
rable that  a  college  of  aged  individuals, 
incapable  of  understanding  the  times  and  their  claims, 
should  from  a.preverae  spirit  of  caste  oppose  all  salutary 
and  necessary  reforms  ;  such  an  Areopagus  was  no  longer 
what  Solon  intended  it  to  he, — one  of  the  two  anchora 
holding  the  ship  of  state  in  the  midft  of  its  movement 
fast  to  the  ground. of  the  constitution  ; — but  rather  a  bur- 
densome drag,  an  unbearable  chain,  fettering  the  civic 
community  in  its  desire  for  the  freedom  of  movement  to 
which  it  was  entitled ;  the  Areopagus  was  the  seat  of  a 
party  hostile  to  the  people,  and  must  be  broken  up,  if 
the  full  development  of  the  Attic  power  was  to  be  ren- 
dered possible.  In  vain  the  elder  fathers  of  femilies,  nho 
eould  not  and  would  not  conceive  of  an  Athens  without  its 
High  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  uttered  their  remon- 
strances, and  the  priests  and  seers  their  warnings.  The 
law  depriving  the  Areopagus  of  ail  influence  on  the  con- 
duet  of  public  affaii-s  and  on  legislation  was  passed.  At 
the  same  time  care  was  taken  not  to  touch  the  rights 
eternally  secured  to  the  Areopagus  by  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion. Accordingly  it  retained  the  judgment  in  high  cap- 
ital cases,,  cojiceraiiig'the  impious  murder  of  a  citizen. 
For  in  such  cases  the  expiation  could  only  be  accom- 
plished in  accordance  with  mysterious  statutes  bdlonging 
to  the  worship  of  t!ie  Erinyes,  the  avengers   of  tha  guilt 
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of  blood.  The  Areopagites  were  from  the  earliest  times 
the  ministers  of  those  venerable  goddesses,  wliose  sauctu- 
ary  lay  by  the  hill  of  Ares  on  which  the  judges  assem- 
bled. Henceforth  the  Areopagus  ceased  to  be  a  high 
council  of  the  Attic  community,  a  superintendent  office 
of  censorial  and  indefinito  authority ;  and  became  a  court 
of  judicature  acting  within  accurately  defined  limits. 

This  radical  reform  of  the  legislation  of  Salon  was  in 
the  end  carried  more  rapidly  than  had  been  expected. 
The  conservative  party  found  itself  disarmedj  and  de- 
prived of  the  most  effective  means  of  opposing  the  reck- 
less advance  of  the.  civic  corarannity.  But  as  yet  the 
party  was  not  discouraged.  Cimon  returned.  To  him. 
the  Areopagus,  on  account  of  its  estimation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece,  was  of  paramount  importance.  He 
was  resolved  to.  save  what  still  could  be  saved ;  nay,  he 
even  thought  it  possible  to  recall  the  act  of  violouce  which 
had  been  committed  against  the  system  of  the  state.  It 
was  indeed  possible  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  late  con- 
stitutional reform,  on  the  ground  that  no  heed  had  been 
taken  of  the  constitutional  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Areopagus.  Cimon  regarded  this  reform  as  a  revolution, 
and  apprehended  as  its  inevitable  consequence  the  down- 
fall of  the  state :  for  what  else  could  be  the  result,  if  all 
limits  were  removed  from  the  power  of  the  people; — if 
this  people  became  omnipotent,  and,  intoxicated  with  the 
feeling  of  being  able  to  carry  through  whatsoever  it  de- 
sired, should  wish  to  rule  the  entire  state  according  to  "its 
whims  ? 

Thus,  even  after  the  law  of  Ephialtes 
had  passed,  a  violent  struggle  took  place  ctmori^'oi.^xxxf 
concerning  the  Areopagus.  It  was  an  open  h^-  ^^-  '^-  *^^ 
struggle  between  two  parties,  both  of  which 
were  powerful  and  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ostracism  could  alone  serf's  to 
save  the  state  from  the  most  dangerous  of  conflicts.     The 
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citizens,  cscited  by  tlie  orators,  pronounced  agaiust  the 

man  whom  for  ten  yeai«  they  had  celebrated  as  their  hero 

and  feTorite,  and  Cimon  was  sent  into  banishment.    A 

variety  of  personal  reasons,  ia  particular  his  former  rela- 

tiona  with  Elpiniee,  are  said  to  have  been  made  use  of  on 

this  occasion.    But  the  main  cause  was  Cunon  s  refusal  to 

submit  to  the  new  order  of  thmgs  which  the  party  of 

Pericles  had  carried  by  itsleadei  Ej  hialt 

„   ,      „  From  the  miist  of  the  pi  bionite  affita 

.SlBohyh  Orestea.    ^.  ,  a    .       s>   ^^  i 

tions   and  connicta  oi   tfiese  yeais    issued 

forth,  like  a  glorified  expression  of  their  part^  stiuggles 

the  Oredea  of  iEschylus,  which  was  acted  in  01   Ixxx   2 

(458  B.  a),  .^chylus  belonged  to  the  Atl  enians  of  the 

elder  generation,  who,  grown  up  in  leveiential  awe  of  the 

Areopagus,  could  not  witness  ifj=  abasement  without  grief 

and  sorrow.     He  employed  the  re  cutccs  of  hi«   att  to 

place  the  Areopagus  before  the  eyes  of  his  fe3bw-iit)zpns 

under  the  full  halo  of  the  ancient  myths  m  oider  thit, 

though  suffering  a  diminution  of  its  honors  it  might  ap 

pear  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  city  and  be  spared  ani  furthei 

attacks.     Accordingly,  Orestes  is  mide  to  flj  at  the  com 

mand  of  Apollo  from  his  pursuers  the  Ennje^  to  Athens 

where  Pallas  Athene  assembles  the  court  ot   ]udicatuiB 

which  is  to  determine  the  legal  issi  e  between  tl  e  ^ol  of 

grace  and  the  powers  of  the  lower  regnnu      Thu-*  we  may 

regard  this  tragedy  aa  the  hiimomzmg  term  natif  n  of  one 

of   the   sorest    constitutional    struggles    throigh    wh  ch 

Afliene  had  to  pass.* 

Yet  this  struggle  had  not  leen  lightly  begun  an  1  it  was 

by  its  nature  iuevitable.    For  although  the  motnee  m 

ducing  the  older  Athenians  to  gather  round  the  Aieopi 

gus  as  round  a  bulwark  of  ancient  munlity  and  usage  did 

honor  to  their  sentiments,  it  is  at  the  inme  tune  undenia 

ble  that  the  Areopagus  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  i  oj  u 

lar  development  of  the  constituti  n      Not  until  aflei  the 
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reform  of  Epliialtea  could  the  principles  of  democracy  be 
carried  out,  above  all  the  univeraal  responsibility  of 
public  o£Bea:s.  Henceforth  there  no  longer  existed  in  the 
state  any  corporation  the  members  of  which  possessed  a 
power  granted  for  life  and  independent  of  public  opinion, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  tbis  power  were  only  accountable  to 
their  own  conscience.  Not  until  now  had  the  civic  com- 
munity become  posaesaeil  of  full  freedom  from  all  paternal 
superintendenee,  or  become  forced  to  govern  itself  and  in 
itself  to  find  the  right  measure  of  advance.  It  had  now 
attained  to  complete  self-government.  Its  decrees  are 
laws,  and  by  the  side  of  the  written  laws  exist  no  other 
valid  rules  of  public  life.  The  state  is  henceforth  "council 
and  citizens,"  and  the  council  is  composed  of  members 
changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it  cannot  become  a 
mere  party  in  the  state,  and  has  lost  all  independent  au- 
thority in  its  relations  to  the  popular  assembly.  For  in 
the  main  the  council  was  merely  a  committee  of  that  as- 
sembly for  the  execution  of  administrative  busineaa  ;  and 
similarly  the  annual  oiEcers  of  state  were  mere  ministers 
of  the  national  \^ill. 
But  when  an  office  of  so  high  an  import- 

j  J    ^.  ,     °  ,  f.  The    enbEtituta 

ance  and  duties  so  comprehensive  as  those  for  tiio  Araopa- 
which  belonged  to  the  Areopagus  was  sud-  gu*:  theNgmo- 
denly  deprived  of  ite  authority,  it  became 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  substitute  something  else  in 
its  place,  lest  the  state,  deprived  of  all  restrainhig  forces, 
should  lose  its  balance,  and  hurry  forward  into  a  prema- 
,  ture  development.  The  permanency  of  constitutional  life 
and  a  harmony  between  the  older  and  newer  laws  had  to 
be  provided  for  ;  a  control  was  necessary,  but  was  hence- 
forth to  proceed  from  the  civic  body  itself.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  commission  was  annually  chosen  out  of  their  num- 
ber by  lot — ^the  so-called  guardians  of  the  law  {Nomophy- 
laces,)  who  occupied  particular  seat^  of  honor  at  all  the 
asiemblies  of  the  council  aud  of  the  people,  and  whose 
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duty  it  waa  to  examine  the  motions  of  tlio  orators,  and 
^ter  their  protest  against  all  resolutions  dangerous  to  the 
state  or  opposed  to  the  constitution.  By  this  means  the 
veto  of  the  Areopagites  waa  preserved  to  the  state,  though 
it  is  true  that  this  control  as  a  rule  only  referred  to  the 
form  of  the  motions,  to  the  preservation  of  an  externa! 
harmony  among  the  laws,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
anciect  usage. 

Furthermore  a  substitute  was  doubtless  found  for  the 
superintendence  of  public  life,  and  particularly  of  the 
education  of  the  young,  which  formed  ao  important  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  tlie  Areopagites;  and  it  is 
Tha  Sophronist^  probable  that  the  oiSces  of  the  Sophronis- 
tee  and  the  OyncBConmn,  who  had  respec- 
tively to  superintend  the  discipline  of  the  hoys,  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  female  sex,  were  either  insti- 
'tuted  at  this  period,  or  at  all  events,  then  first  became  in- 
dependent ofiii-es.  But  the  main  point  was  this,  that 
henceforth  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  care  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  as  established  by  law,  and 
to  protest  against  every  unconstitutional  act.  A  universal 
acquaintance  with  the  existing  laws,  became  of  corre- 
sponding importance;  therefore  the  tables  of  the  law  of 
Solon  were  brought  down  from  the  Acropolis,  and,  for  the 
•  purpose  of  greater  publicity,  set  up  in  the  halls  on  the 
market-place.* 

Within  the  civic  body  itself  the  principle 
the  "dMiTooraiio  of  equality  was  carried  out  with  increaaiug 
sjstem.  thoroughness.    The  public  treasury  contin- 

ued more  and  more  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 

*PliiloohoiTi3,  Fi:  IM"  {F'.  ilisi.  Qrae.  i.  p.  401),  testifies  to  tho  con- 
nection betvfean  lio  institution  of  the  Nomnphylooee  and  the  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  (he  Areopagus;  (of.  SchSmann,  Ym-faiBim'is^fsehieliie 
JlS.MS,  page77;  Soheibo,  Oligarcl.  VnaeaU««g,  fage  Ibl.  Againstthe 
conneotion,  c£  Strenge  QxeaioHea  PUUiehnr.  Gotl.  ISBS.  As  to  the  expo- 
sitioE  of  Solon's  laws  on  the  market-place,  of.  E.  Cnrtius'  Aitiiclie  iSlii- 
dieii,  ii.  p.  B6. 
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the  poorer  citizens  from  the  influence  which  might  be  ex- 
ercised upon  them  by  the  munificence  of  the  rich ;  of  gain- 
ing their  favor  by  means  of  presents  and  distributions  of 
corn;  and  by  compensation  in  money,  inducing  them  more 
and  more  generally  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  For 
upon  the  multltudo  of  the  poorer  citizens  was  baaed  the 
power  of  the  party  of  Reform. 

While  tlius  in  the  inner  lifo  of  the  state  the  party  of 
Eeform  labored  to  call  the  dei^iocracy,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  into  life,  and  to  give  to  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  absolute  decision  of  all  questions  of  the  day,  the 
same  party  endeavored  in  every  way  to  secure  and  increase 
the  power  of  Athens  abroad. 

The  confederation  of  Delos  was  founded  on  equality  of 
rights;  but  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  this  principle. 
If  it  was  really  intended  to  establish  an  authoritative  naval 
power  in  the  Archipefego,  it  could  not  be  leii  to  the  good- 
will of  the  individual  members  of  the  confederation  to  de- 
termine whether  they  would  fulfil  their  obligations.  It  was 
equally  out  of  the  question  that  the  confederates  could  be 
assembled  to  consult  in        m  n  a    t    th  lyfor  every 

particular  grievance,  a  d 
dispute.  So  much  eve  C 
ledge,  however  greatly 
the  sense  of  Aristides  t 
states.  Athens  was  obi  g  c 
ing  to  her  own  will.  Th  w 
circumstances  of  the  c 
federate  state  aft«r  anoti 
and  found  it  more  convenient  to  furnish  money  and  ships 
without  crews,  the  confederate  navy  became  an  Attic  force; 
and  the  Delian  Diet  was  coming  gradually  to  bo  reduced 
to  a  mere  form.  The  Athenians  arrived  at  an  understand- 
ing with  the  more  powerful  among  the  island  states,  as  to 
more  important  matters  ;  the  other  states  had  to  content 
themselves  with  merely  receiving  an  announcement  of  the 
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measures  resolved  upon,  and  tliua  the  position  of  Athens 
aa  a  federal  leader  gradually  changed  into  that  of  a  sove- 
reign miatress. 

In  this  matter  also  the  party  of  Pericles 
^^dMote  '^''  aiivocated  an  open  and  resolute  assertion  of 
treasarj  to  Aih-  the  actual  State  of  the  case.  If  Athens  was 
jii^  J  '    really  the  only  state  in  the  confederation 

which  pursued  a,  policy  of  its  own ;  if  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  superintendence  of  the  mat^ 
rial  of  war  actually  lay  with  her;  if  the  administration  of  the 
moneys  was  in  her  hands  ;  if  the  Attic  citizens  with  their 
ships  "formed  the  most  considerable  part  and  the  central 
body  of  the  confederate  navy  ;  if  they  alone  were  always 
ready  for  battle,  as  it  was  again  they  who  had  annihilated 
the  maritime  dominion  of  the  barbarians ; — if  these  things 
were  so,  then  Athens  ought  also  openly  to  take  up  her  po- 
sition as  the  centre  of  the  island  arid  coast  empire  united 
under  her ;  then  the  administration  of  that  empire,  and 
particularly  the  confederate  treasury,  equally  belonged  to 
Athens.  The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  treasury  is 
said  to  have  been  discussed  oven  during  the  lifetime  of 
Ariatides.  The  advantage  of  such  a  measure  from  tho 
Attic  point  of  view  was  absolutely  undeniable,  but  at  the 
samo  time  it  was  feared  to  put  it  forward  without  disguise. 
The  unpopularity  of  such  a  step  was  apprehended,  as  well 
as  the  excitement  it  would  produce  among  both  friends 
and  enemies ;  for  it  was  evident  that  it  would  take  away 
the  last  semblance  of  a  confederation  with  equal  rights, 
and  that  the  confederate  contributions  to  the  common  trea- 
sury would  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  paid  to  Athens. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Athenians  on  this  point  is  shown 
by  the  feet  that,  even  when  they  had  firmly  resolved  upon 
taking  the  decisive  step,  they  attempted  to  reach  their  end 
by  a  circuitous  path.  The  transfer  of  the  treasniy  was 
not  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  selfish  measure  of  Attic 
policy;  and  it  was  accordingly  contrived  that   the  pro- 
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posal  should  tananate  front  one  of  tlie  confederates  them- 
selves. The  deputies  of  the  Samians,  in  the  interest  of 
the  confederation,  pointed  out  the  insecurity  of  Delos,  a 
small  island  lying  unprotected  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
both  on  the  east  side  and  on  the  west.  Already  in  the 
Thasian  war  the  Laeedtemonians  had  plainly  shown  how 
gladly  they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
destroy  the  Attico-Ionic  naval  power ;  the  general  insecu- 
rity had  increased  in  a  high  degree  since  tiie  dissolution  of 
the  Hellenic  confederation  ;  the  maritime  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus lay  in  wait,  like  enemies  in  ambush,  by  the  side 
of  the  island-sea ;  and  under  these  ciicumstanees  the  trea- 
sury at  Delos  could  no  longer  be  deemed  so  secure  as  the 
interests  of  the  confederates  demanded.  At  Delos  it  was 
necessary  always  to  have  a  separate  protecting  fleet  in  the 
vicinity,  wliich  again  hindered  a  fi-ee  disposition  of  the 
existiug  naval  forces  of  the  confederation.  But  if  a  place 
of  impregnable  security  was  desired,  such  a  one  could 
only  be  found  behind  the  walls  of  Athens.  As  the  trea- 
sury had  been  already  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Attic  officers, 
Athens  might  with  equal  confidence  be  constituted  the 
treasury,  and  her  citizens  the  guardians  of  the  moneys  of 
the  confederation. 

The  year- of  the  transfer  ia  not  handed  down,  but  it  oc- 
curred without  doubt,  when,  after  the  rupture  with  Sparta 
and"  the  dissolution  of  the  treaties,  relations  became  unset- 
tled ;  when  feuds  witli  the  Peloponuesian  maritime  atates 
and  even  imions  between  Persians  and  Peloponnesians  had 
to  be  taken  into  the  political  account.  Soon  after  01.  80, 
1 ;  (B.  C.  460)  therefore,  the  measure  followed  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  moneys,  amounting  to  1,800  talents, 
were  transferred  from  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Delian  Apollo  ■ 
to  Athens,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of 
city  and  citadel.  Henceforth  it  was  hither  that  the  annual 
contributions  of  the  allied  states  flowed ;  and  Athens  was 
henceforth  the  declared  capital  of  the  j95gean,  the  goddess 
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of  her  citiidel  its  protectmg  divinity,  her  Acropolis  its 
treasury  and  the  sacred  centre  of  the  great  empire  of 
.  islands  and  coasts* 

In  this  situation,  and  possessed  of  these 
Athens  and  her  resources,  Athens  had  now  above  all  things 
bora.  to  acquire  for  herself  a  firmer  position  in 

the  more  limited  circles  of  the  Greek  states 
in  her  immediate  vicinity.  Tor  it  seemed  a  strange  con- 
tradiction that  with  her  navy  she  held  sway  as  far  as  the 
waters  of  the  Pontus  and  of  Phoenicia,  while  in  the  sea 
which  washed  the  coast  of  Attica  she  was  still  fettered  by 
the  neighborhood  of  hostile  states.  Here  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  acquire  freedom  of  movement;  slie  could  uot 
allow  hostile  maritime  states  to  exist  in  sight  of  her  har- 
bors of  war  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  inflicting  damage  upon 
her.  The  alliance  with  Argos  had  opened  up  a  new  com- 
hinatJon  capable  of  an  important  development;  but  it  was 
a  beginning  which  would  remain  without  security  and 
without  a  future  so  long  as  Athens  was  separated  from  her 
Peloponnesian  allies  by  hostile  cities,  and  hindered  in  all 
freedom  of  movement  on  the  frontiers  of  her  own  country. 
The  old  Peloponnesian  confederation  and  the  separate  alli- 
ance between  Attica  and  Argos  could  not  possibly  exist 
side  by  side ;  one  would  neceseariiy  endeavor  to  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Here,  again,  tlic  situation  of  affairs  was 
loponnesu"     "'    favorable  to   Athens;    for  the  affaira    of 

Peloponnesus  were  undeniably,  since  the 
trial  of  Pausanias,  in   a  state  of  progressive  dissolution. , 

Argos  had  been  for  a  considerable  period 
tinc™'^''      "^    busily  engaged  in  exciting  the  towns  and 

rural  districts  of  Arcadia  to  revolt  against 
Sparta;  and  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  though  not  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  case  of  the  two  capitals  of  Arcadia — 
Tegea  aod'  Mantinea.    The  Tegeatte  were  on  a  footing  of 

»  Sbo  Koto  XLVII.  Appenclis. 
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hostility  with  Sparta,  when  Leotychidea  was  a  fugitive  on 
the  charge  of  high  treasou  (p.  405),  aud  afforded  him  hos- 
pitality and  prot«ctiou.  Twice  the  Spartans  were  obliged 
to  invade  Arcadia,  in  order  to  restore  the  endangered 
supremacy  of  their  infiuence — once  against  the  allied 
Argivea  and  Tegeat^,  and  afterwai'ds  against  an  army  of 
the  Arcadians,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mantiueans, 
had  all  united  and  made  front  against  the  Spartans  near 
Dipasa,  in  the  Msenalian  mountains.  In  both  campaigns 
the  victory  remained  with  tJie  Spartans,  but  the  ancient 
relations  of  trust  in  the  confederation,  and  the  habit  of  un- 
conditioned subordination,  was  forever  at  an  end.  The 
Mantineans  had  also,  under  the  influence  of  the  Argives, 
built  a  fortified  city  in  the  plaoe  of  a  number  of  scattered 
villages,  in  order  to  be  able  ta  resist  Sparta  with  greater 
independence  and  self-reliance.  Had  not  ancient  party  feel- 
ing and  jealousy  among  the  cantons  hindered  the  union  of  the 
forces,  the  Spartans  would  have  found  extreme  diifieulty  in 
mdntaiuing  their  authority  as  a  federal  capital.  Achaia,  the 
Peloponnesian  country  furthest  distant  from  Sparta,  had 
fi'om  an  early  period  been  auti-Spartan  and  democratic* 

Fimilly,  Elis  also,  hitherto  the  most  faith- 
ful amoDg  the  confederates,  had  begun  to 
free  herself  from  the  Laconiao  influence.  Popular  move- 
ments had  here  taken  place  which  endangered  the  author- 
ity of  Sparta.  Hitherto  Elis  had  been  governed  by  the 
noble  iamilies  who  entirely  rested  on  Spartan  support. 
They  had  their  seat  in  the  city  of  Elis,  on  the  Peneus ;  the 
flat  country  consisted  of  imfbrtified  places,  villages,  and 
farms,  whose  inhabitants  came  rarely  into  town,  and 
allowed  the  families  to  govern  in  peace.  This  patriarchal 
state  of  afiairs  had  continued  undisturbed  for  centuries,  on 
account  of  the  sagacious  conduct  of  the  nobility  and  the 

*  On  the  Arcadian  wars  seo  HcroS.  ix.  35.  PauainiM  viii.  8  anfl  J5. 
On  Dipwa  of.  Onrtiua,  Pdop.  i.  SX6.  SchBIl.  in  Philologoa  U.  107.  Ur- 
lioll'9  Vei-haodl.    dcr  Ball.  PUlologeiivere,  p.  J5. 
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monotonous  habits  of  life  of  the  population,  who  had  little 
to  do  with  trade  and  maritime  intercourse.  But  now  the 
spirit  of  the  times  asserted  itself  here  as  elsewhere ;  the 
rural  population  demanded  the  full  political  franchise; 
the  whole  coimtry  was  re-organized  according  to  its 
local  districts;  and,  by  an  accession  of  population 
out  of  the  widely-scattered  villages,  the  little  town 
now  became  a  populous  capital  and  collective  city  for  the 
whole  country.  This  happened  01.  Ixxiv.  2 
j^^^™%^l.  (471  B.C.)  or  a  few  yeaiB  later.  With  the 
in  oiro.')  downfell  of  the  ancient  families,*  the  intro- 

duction of  the  democratic  form  of  constitution,  and  the 
building  of  New  Elis,  the  influence  of  Sparta  was  crippled 
and  hei-  power  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  efficient  sup- 
porte  in  Peloponnesus.  To  bow  her  down  to  a  yet  lower 
depth,  the  earthquake  supervened  (464  b.  c),  and  the  great 
loss  of  life  consequent  upon  it ;  and  next  the  Messeniaa 
war,  which  tied  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaraonians  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Under  these  circumstances  nothing 
could  be  done  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  to  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment and  extension  of  the  separate  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Argos;  and  accordingly  the  states  of  Northern 
Peloponnesus  commenced  tlieir  armaments  against  Athens 
on  their  own  account,  in  order  to  obtain  by  force  what 
formcriy  they  had  achieved  by  secret  intrigues  and  by 
pushing  forward  Sparta  (p.  360).  To  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Attic  power  was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  own 
existence;  and  thus  a  new  warlike  group  of  states  formed 
itself  among  the  members  of  the  disrupted  confederation. 
The  Corinthians  entered  into  a  secret  alli- 
t^^North^pX  ance  with  -Egina  and  Epidaurus,  and  endea- 
ponnesiau  mar-  y^^iid  to  cxtend  their  territory  and  obtain 
At!ienB,OU°j!-tx.  Strong  positions  beyond  the  Isthmus  at  the 
3.    {B.C.4SS.)     expense  of  Megara.     This  thoy  considered 

»Sce  Clinton,  FaaH  Sell.  ii.  p.  428  j  (aoeording  to  Diod.  xi.  S4).     Pe- 
iDponiiesos  ii.  pp.  25,  99. 
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of  special  importance  to  tliem,  inasmuch  as  they  kuew  the 
Megareaus,  whose  small  country  lay  iu  the  midst  between 
the  two  hostile  alliaEces,  to  be  allies  little  deserviug  of  trust. 
Though  they  were  bound  by  ancient  treaties  to  the  Dorian 
peninsula,  the  interests  of  trade  and  daily  intercourse  di- 
rected th^  entirely  towards  Attica;  for  the  majority  of 
the  Megarean  population  lived  by  supplying  the-  Attic 
market  with  fiah,  vegetables,  »&c.  A  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Athena  would  accordingly  have  endangered  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  of  the  little  country.  Moreover, 
democratic  tendencies  were  not  absent,  which  wei-e  height 
ened  by  the  dislike  felt  against  Corinth. 

The  fears  of  the  Corinthians  were  realized  sooner  than 
they  had  anticipated.  The  Megareans,  under  the  pressure 
of  evenis,  renounced  their  treaty  obligations  to  Sparta,  and 
joined  the  Attico-Argive  alliance.  Kotwithstauding  the 
small  extent  of  the  country  in  question,  this  act  drew  after 
it  important  consequences,  not  only  as  an  example,  but  es- 
pecially because  the  situation  of^Megara  was  so  important 
from  a  strategical  point  of  view.  The  passes  of  the  Geranea, 
the  inlets  and  outlets  of  the  Doric  peninsula,  now  fell  into 
the  hands  of  thp  Athenians  ;  Megara  became  an  outwork 
of  Athens;  Attic  troops  occupied  its  towns;  Attic  ships 
cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where  harbors  stood  open 
to  them  at  Pegfe  and  J^^gosthena.  The  Athenians  were 
eager  to  unite  Megara  as  closely  as  possible  to  themselves, 
and  for  this  reason  immediately  buUt  two  lines  of  walls, 
which  connected  Mi^rawith  its  port  Nistea, 
eight  stadia  off,  and  rendered  both  places  ^  459 '?^*'  '"' 
impregnable  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

This  extension  of  the  hostile  power  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  into  the  waters  of  the  western  gulf,  seemod 
to  the  maritime'  cities  of  Peloponnesus  to  force  them  into 
action,  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  iEgina  commenced  an 
offensive  war  against  Athens — a  war  which  opened  without 
having  been  formally  declared;  and  Athens  unhesitatingly 
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accepted  the  challenge  tbrowa  out  with  sufficient  distinct- 
nras  iu  the  armaments  of  her  adversaries.*  Myronides,  &a 
experienced  general  and  statesman,  who  niueteeu  years  ago 
had  appeared  at  Sparta  as  envoy,  together  with  the  father 
of  Pericles,  landed  with  an  Attic  squadron  near  Halieis 
fwhere  the  ftontiers  of  the  Epidaurians  and  Argivea  met), 
and  here  found  a  united  force  of  Corinthians,  Epidaurians, 
and  .iEginetans  awaitiag  him.  Myronides  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  campaign.  A  few  months  later  the  hostile  fleets 
met  off  the  island  of  Cecryphalea,  hetween  ^gina  and  the 
coast  of  Epidaui'us.  The  Athenians  were  victorious,  and 
the  struggle  now  closed  round  .^gina  itself  Immediately 
opposite  the  island  ensued  a  second  great  naval  battle. 
Seventy  of  the  euemy's  ships  iell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  victorious  fleet  without  delay  surrounded 
iBgina. 

The  Peloponnesians  were  fully  aware  of 
jBjina."^ "  ""  the  importance  of  M^aa,  to  them.  Three 
Vio'orj  of  Mj-  ijundred  hoplitea  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
island,  and  the  Corinthians  marched  across 
the  Geranea  into  Megaris  to  the  relief  of -Egma.  It  seemed 
impossible  that,  while  the  fleet  of  the  Athemans  was 
fighting  in  the  land  of  the  Kile  and  another  was  lying  be- 
fore ^gma,  they  should  have  a  third  army  m  readiness 
for  Maoai-a.  But  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  conception  of 
the  capabilities  of  action  belonging  to  tbe  Athenians. 
True,  Uie  whole  military  levy  was  absent  from  the  country, 
and  only  enough  men  were  left  at  home  for  the  mere  de- 
fence of  the  walls.  Yet  all  were  notwithstanding  agreed 
that  neither  should  ^gina  be  given  up  nor  the  new  allies 
be  left  in  the  lurch.  Myronidea  advanced  to  meet  the 
Corinthians  with  troops  composed  of  those  who  had  passed 
the  age  of  military  service  or  not  yet  reached  it.  .  In  the 
first  fight  he  held  his  ground :  when  the  hostile  forces  re- 
turned for  the  second   time,  they  were  routed  with   tre- 
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mendoua  loss,  Megara  was  saved,  and' the  energy  of  the 
Athenians  had  baeu  most  splendidly  established.  In 
atttstation  of  it  the  Bepulchral  pillars  were  erected  in  the 
Coramicus,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
Athenian  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  one  and .  the  same 
year  (01.  Ixxs.  3 ;  b.  C.  458-7)  off  Cyprus,  in  Egypt, 
Phceaicia,  H-alieis,  ^Egina,  and  Megara  A  fragment  of 
this  remarkable  historical  document  is  preserved  to  tliis 
day.* 

While  thus  many  years'  accumulation  of  combustible 
materials  had  suddenly  broken  out  into  a 
flame  of  the  flerce&t  war  in  Central  Grreece,    BiEotiii.    oi. 
new  complications  also  arose  in  the  north,   ^j^-  *•  ("■  '^■ 
The  Thebans,  who  had  suffered  so  deep  a   Morementof 
humiliation,  believed  the  time  to  have  ar-   '  *     ooians, 
rived  when  the  events  of  the  past  were  forgotten,  and  when 
they  could  attain  to  new  importance  and  power.     In  op- 
position to  them  the  Phociaas  put  forth   their  strength, 
whom  the  progress  of  the  Athenian  power  encouraged  to 
oppose  the  influence  of  the  Dorians   in  their   mountain 
territory ;  for  their  neighbors,  the  Dorian  communities  in 
the  rear  of  Parnassus,  were  only  held  fast  by  the  influence 
of  Sparta.'    After  the  dissolution  of  the  Hellenic  Confed- 
eration, and  the  calamities  which  had  betallen  the  Spartans, 
the  Phocians  thought  they  might  venture  an  attack  upon 
the  Dorian  tetrapolis,  in  order  to  extend  their  frontiers  in 
this  direction.    The  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Modes  dis- 
played by  these  cities  might  be  put  forward  as  the  cause 
of  these  hostile  operations. 

For  Sparta  it  was  a  point  of  honor  not  to  desert  the 
primitive  commuuities  of  the  Dorian  race.  She  roused 
herself  to  a  vigorous  efibrt,  and,  notwithstanding  all  her 
losses  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Messenia,  was 
able  to  send  11,500  men  of  her  own  troops  and  those  of 
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tlie  confederates  across  the  Isthmus  before  the  Athenians 
had  time  to  place  any  obstacles  in  their  way.  The  Pho- 
cians  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  conquests.  But  when 
the  Spai-taa  troops  were  about  to  return  home  across  the 
Isthmus  they  found  the  mountain-passes  occupied- by 
Athens,  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  made  equally  insecure  by 
the  presence  of  hostile  ships.  Nothii^  remained  for  the 
Lacedemonians  but  to  march  into  Bceotia,  where  their 
presence  was  welcome  to  Thebes,  They  entered  the  valley 
of  the  Asopas,  and  encamped  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra, 
not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  Without  calculating 
the  consequences,  the  Athenians  liad  biought  themsehes 
into  an  extremely  dangerous  situation.  Aftu-  habituating 
themselves  for  years  to  take  thought  of  the  sea  nloue  thej 
suddenly  found  themselves  threatened  m  the  icar  bj  a 
very  dangerous  land-force. 

Their  difficulties  increased  \vhen  fontem 
Treo.sona.blo    poj^Qgo^jsly^  evil  signs  ot  treasonable  plots 
Athens.  made  their  appearance  m  the  interior  of  the 

city.  For  since  the  con,  pniti\cpaitj  had 
been  deprived  of  the  constitutional  means  which  the  Areo- 
pagus had  offered  to  it,  the  more  passionate  of  its 
adlierenfs  began  to  open  a  countei-mine  upon  the  demo- 
cracy by  means  of  secret  intrigues.  A  ten-ible  sign  of  the 
fury  of  party-hatred,  which  shunned  no  way  in  furthering 
its  designs,  was  given  in  the  murder  of  Ephialtcs,  the 
high-minded  man,  who,  unwearied,  and  unapproachable  by 
any  personal  interest,  prosecuted  all  unlawful  acts.  He 
was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed.  The  instigators 
of  the  deed  attempted  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  Pericles, 
as  though  he  had  become  envious  of  the  champion  of 
his  policy,  although  the  murderer  hired  by  the  oligarchs, 
Aristodicus  from  Tanagra,  was  known.* 
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Tlie  bitterest  enemies  of  the  popular  government  united 
more  closely ;  and,  as  ia  their  own  city  they  were  power- 
less, Bought  for  support  abroad.  They  redoubled  their  ex- 
ertions when  the  building  of  the  walls  which  Cimon  had 
begun  was  once  more  taken  in  hand.  For  as  yet  Athens 
and  Piraaeus  formed  two  separate  towns.  But  when  the 
connecting  walla  should  have  been  onee  completed,  Sparta 
would,  however  mueb  she  desired  it,  be  unable  to  offer  any 
assistance  to  her  party  in  Athens,  and  all  external  aid 
would  be  cut  off  from  it.  Therefore,  negotiations  had  been 
commenced  with  Sparta,  and  secret  messagea  had  deter- 
mined the  Peloponnesian  army  to  advance  to  the  frontiers 
of  Attica. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  now  necessary  to  contend  simultarie- 
oiialy  against  foes  within  and  foes  without,  to  defend  the 
constitution  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  state.  Nor 
was  the  question  merely  as  to  an  isolated  attack  and  a 
transitory  danger ;  for  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in 
BcBotia  clearly  showed  that  it  was  now  their  intention  to 
restore  to  power  Thebes,  the  very  city  which  they  had  for- 
merly themselvea  humiliated  so  deeply  (p.  345),  because 
they  were  anxious  to  have  in  the  rear  of  Athens  a  state 
able  to  stop  the  extension  of  the  Attic  power  in  Central 
Greece.  This  intention  could  be  best  fulfilled  by  support- 
ing Thebes  in  the  subjugation  of  the  other  Bceotian  cities. 
For  this  purposethe  Peloponnesians  had  busily  strength- 
ened the  Theban,  i.  e.  the  oligarchical  party,  in  the  whole 
of  the  country,  and  encircled  Thebes  itself  with  new  for- 
tifications. Thebes  was  from  a  country  town  to  become  a 
great  dty,  an  independent  fortified  position,  and  a  base 
for  the  Peloponnesian  cause  in  Central  Gi-eece. 

Hence  Athena  could  not  have  found  her-      ThBAthenian 
self  threatened  by  a  more  dangerous  com-    defeat  at  Xana- 
plieation.      The  whole  civic  army  accord-    ^"'' 
ingly  took  the  field,  amounting,  together  with  the  Argives, 
and  other  allies,  to  14,0UI}  men,  besides  a  body  of  1 
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lian  cavalry.  In  the  low  grouad  by  the  Asopus  below 
Taoagra  the  armies  met  An  arduous  and  sanguinary 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  for  the  first  time  Athens  and 
Sparta  mutually  tested  their  powers  in  a  regular  battle! 
For  a  long  time  the  result  was  doubtful ;  till  in  the  very 
thick  of  tlie  battle  the  cavalry  went  over  if)  the  enemy, 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  thg  liaconian  party.  This 
act  of  treason  decided  the  day  in  fitvor  of  Sparta,  al- 
tliough  patriotic  Athenians  would  never  consent  to  count 
this  among  the  battles  lost  by  Athens.  The  Spartans  were 
far  from  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  party  of  the 
Oligarchs.  As  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  passes  of  the 
lat^us  were  once  more  open,  they  took  their  departure 
towards  the  fall  of  the  year  through  Megai-a,  making  this 
little  country  suffer  for  its  defection  by  the  devastation  of 
its  territory.  They  were  satisfied  with  having  restored 
their  authority  in  Central  Greece,  and  dedicated  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  victory  a  golden  shield  on  the  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  They  reckoned  upon  Thebes 
being  for  the  present  strong  enough  to  maintain  herself 
against  her  neighbors;  for  ulterior  offensive  operations 
against  Athens,  Tanagra  was  to  serve  as  a  base. 

The  plan  was  good,  and  th&  conjuncture  of  affairs  fevor- 
able.  But  whatever  the  Spartans  did,  they  did  only  by 
halves:  they  concluded  a  truce  for  four  monthi,  and 
quitted  the  ground.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
tad  no  intention  of  allowing  a  menacing  power  to  estab- 
lish itself  on  the  frontiers  of  their  country. 
<E™ophjti'^oi.  "Witliout  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  fair 
457^fil*'  '"'  "  ^^^'^^'  ^^7  crossed  Mount  Fames  two 
months  after  tlie  battle,  before  any  thoughts 
of  war  were  entertained  in  Bccotia ;  Myronides,  who  was 
in  command,  defeated  the  Theban  army  which  was  to  de- 
fend the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  near  CEnophyta.  This 
battle  with  one  blow  put  an  end  to  all  the  plans  of  Thebes ; 
the  walls  of  Tanagra  were  razed.     Myronides  continued 
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his  march  from  town  to  town  ;  everywhere  the  existing 
governments  were  overthrown,  and  democratic  constitu- 
tions established  with  the  help  of  Attic  partisans.  The 
order  ol'  things  was,  as  it  were,  inverted  throughout  Bojo- 
tia ;  the  ancient  families  fled  the  countryT  aid  Thebes  was 
left  without  any  power  of  resistance.  Thus,  after  a  pass- 
ing humiliation,  Athens  was  soon  more  powerful  tbau  , 
ever,  and  her  sway  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
Phocians.  Nay,  during  the  same  campaign  she  extended 
her  military  dominion  as  fex  as  Locris.  The  Opuntian 
Jjocriaus,  who  inhabited  the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast  on 
the  Euripus  to  the  north  of  Bceotia,  went  over  to  Athens, 
and  sent  one  hundred  hosti^es  out  of  the  leadmg  families 
of  the  community,  which  had  hitherto  conducted  the  gov- 
ernment in  Opus.* 

Meanwhile    the    ^ginetans    also    were     j,^„,,f^;j^^ 
gradually  losing  their  power  of  resistance 
(p.  436',     For  nine  months  they  had  resisted  the  Attic 
squadron,  which  under  the  command   of  Ijeocrates   lay 
before  their  city:  in  vain   they  had  during  this  period 
looked  for  help  from  Sparta,  for  whom  they  had  done  good 
service  as  recently  as  in  the  Messenian  war — in  vain  for 
assistance  from  their  Peloponnesian    allies.      Now    their 
strength  was  exhausted  ;  and  the  proud  island  of  the  ^a^ 
cidse,  which  Pindar  had  sung  as  the  mother  of  the  men 
who  m  the  glonous  rivalry  of  the  festive  games  shone  out 
before  all  other  Hellenes,  had  to  bow  down  before  the  ir- 
resistible good  fortune  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  forced 
to  pull  down  her  walls,  to  deliver  up  her  vessels  of  war, 
and  bind  hereelf  to  the  payment  of  tribute. 
Contemporaneously  with  this    event,  the 
two,  arms  of  walls  (™  "xih/)  between  the    |^*;"j^^J^'^'^"J| J^ 
upper    and    lower    tovm    were    completed.    ofAihena. 
Athens  was  now  placed  beyond  the  fear  of 
any  attack.   Her  own  sea  was  at  last  free  from  all  enemies; 

s  See  nota  XLVIII.  App.ndi.1. 
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iu  addition  to  tlie  far-reaching  island  and  coast  territories 
over  -whicli  alie  ruled  as  over  hei'  empire,  she  had  obtained 
a  body  of  continental  allies,  reaching  in  an  unbroken  lice 
from  Argos  and  Megara  as  far  as  Delphi,  and  towai'ds 
Thermopylae.  The  Pdoponnesian  Confederation  was  shaken 
to  ite  veiy  fonndations ;  and  Sparta  was  still  let  and  hin- 
dered by  the  Messenian  revolt,  while  tlie  Athenians  wore 
able  freely  to  dis^Mse  of  tlieir  militaiy  and  naval  "forces. 

The  struggle  between  the  confederations 
Fall  of  ithome.  was  continued  after  a  new  feshion.  For  the 
0.  -156.)  '  '  "  fii'st  time  S]Dai-ta  was  fi-ightened  out  of  her 
security  in  her  own  country..  Attic  ships 
of  war,  under  the  command  of  ToJmides,  appeared  off  the 
coast  of  Laconia ;  and  what  Tbemistocles  had  years  ago 
desired  ia  order  to  secure  absolute  supremacy  t«  the  naval 
power  of  Athens,  was  now  actually  carried  out,  when  the 
docks  of  Gytheum  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  With- 
out meeting  with  any  resistance,  Tolmldes  sailed  round  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula ;  probably  also  witli  the  intention 
of  preventing  the  Spartans  &om  suppressing  the  Mes- 
senian revolt,  and  of  coming  to'  the  "rescue  of  the  heroic 
defenders  of  Ithome,  whose  resistance  gainst  Sparta  had 
lasted  over  nine  years.  The  Messenians  wei-e,  however, 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer ;  and,  as  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances Sparta  necessarily  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  at  any  price,  the  besieged  were  allowed  to  depart  un- 
hurt with  their  wives  and  children.  The  Athenians  im- 
mediately extended  succor  to  them,  and  very  sagaciously 
contrived  to  employ  this  last  remnant  of  free  Mcasenians 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  objects.  Tolmides  had 
asserted  the  naval  power  of  Athens  even  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth;  he  had  occupied  the  town  of  Chalois  on  the 
^toiian  coast;  he  had  plundered  Sicyon,  and  taken 
The  Meascnians  ^^^upactus  ou  the  coast  of  Locris.  This 
established  »t  port,  from  which  the  Dorian  invaders  had 
u-upoe  UB.  ^^^^   crossed    to    the    peninsula,  was    now 
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placed  ia  the  liands  of  tlie  Messenians,  and  thus  became 
one  of  the  most  important  fortified  positions  against  Sparta 
,  aad  her  allies.* 

The  Athenians  still  continued  their  un-    ^^j^^.^^^  ^ 
wearied  onward  course.      The  unfortunate    ditioas  to  fliea- 
tura  which  affau^  took  in  Egypt  (p.  422),   '*'?■ 
where,  iii  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  Megabazus  attacked 
the  rebels  with  a  superior  force,  in  the  next  year  blockaded 
the  Athenians  and  Egyptians  on  the  Hile-island  Proso- 
pitls,  and  there  almost  annihiiated  them,  yet  failed  to  dis- 
courage the  citizens.    Before  the  year  was  out,  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  into  Thesaaly,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  the  troops  of  the  Boeotian  and  Phocian  allies  were 
united  under  the  command  of  Athens,  in  order  to  restore 
to  power  Orestes,  the  dynast  of  Phatsalus,  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Thessalian  aristocracy,  and  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  Athens  as  fer  as  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece. 
The  expedition,  however,  led  to  no  results, 
the  allies  being  unable  to  cope  with  the   c.'iSi-^i 
enemy's  cavalry  in  the  vast  plain. 

The  fleet,  which  was  in  the  same  year  ^^^  ^^^^^^_ 
commanded  by  Pericles,  was  more  success- 
ful. His  intention  was  prmcipally  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Attic  power  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where 
Pegje  had  become  the  Athenian  harbor-of-war.  From 
here  Periclts  effected  a  landing  in  Sicyon  and  defeated  its 
citizens,  who  marched  out  to  meet  him.  The  Achsean 
cities  were  admitted  into  the  Attic  alliance,  and  the  coasts 
of  Acamania  threatened. 

After  these  immense  efforts,  these  cam-  jj^^u^jj  ^f  q-,. 
.paigns  by  land  and  sea,  which  succeeded  mon.  Oi.  ixxxi. 
to  one  another  year  after  year,  a  period  of  ll^S'^'  "^  *** 
comparative  calm  ensued.  The  inner  life 
of  the  community  too  had  relapsed  into  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  the  htstillty  between  the  parties  had  lost  its 
»  See  KoM  XLIX.,  Appendis. 
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keenness.  Pericles  himself  was  by  nature  anythmg  rather 
than  a  hard  and  unbending  party-man :  in  his  own  in- 
terest he  desired  the  return  of  Cimon.  If  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  union  with  the  latter,  his  own  political  position 
would  only  gain  in  security  ;  moreover,  Pericles  was  very 
anxious  to  see  negotiations  opoied  with  Sparta,  as  he  had 
no  wish  for  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  warlike  rela- 
tions. He  was  himself  unable  to  open  such  negotiations : 
Cimon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  right  man  for  the  task, 
and  the  very  circumstance  of  his  recall  would  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  a  better  understanding  with 
Sparta.  The  execution  of  Pericles'  wishes  was  facilitated 
by  the  division  which  had  taken  place  in  the  conservative 
party  on  account  of  the  treasonable  plots  before  the  battle 
of  Taaiagra.  Cimon  and  his  more  immediate  adherents 
loathed  the  virulence  of  a  partisanship  which  could  so 
utterly  renounce  the  common  feeling  of  patriotism  as  to 
treat  with  the  national  enemy.  In  order  clearly  to  show 
his  abhorrence  of  such  men,  Cimon  had  appeared  in  person 
at  T^nagra,  and  requested  permission,  though  an  exile,  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  not  been 
admitted ;  but  his  adherents,  one  hundred  in  number,  had 
sought  a  voluntary  death  in  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the 
Spartans;  in  order  to  display  the  purity  of  their  sentiments. 
This  had  occasioned  a  mutual  approximation  of  parties, 
and  Pericles  himself  now  proposed  to  the  people  the  recall 
of  Cimon,  after  the  latter  had  lived  for  nearly  five  years 
in  exile. 

Before  this  step  took  place,  the  two  statesmen  had  al- 
ready entered  into  detailed  negotiations  with  one  another, 
Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Cimon,  is  said  to  have  mediated  be- 
tween them.  It  was  necessaiy  for  them  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  public  a^rs, 
unless  the  state  was  again  immediately  to  fall  asunder  into 
two  hostile  parties ;  and  this  understanding  was  feeilitated 
by  the  circumstance  that  Cimon's  party. no  longer  existed 
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in  the  same  way  as  formerly.  The  essential  points  of 
their  agreement  may  bo  gathered  from  a  review  of  what 
took  place  and  what  did  not  take  place,  after  the  return 
of  Cimon,  For  if  in  home  affairs  Cinion  no  longer 
opposed  the  policy  of  Pericles,  he  must  have  consented  to 
abstain  on  this  head  from  further  cavil  at  the  reforms 
which  had  been  actually  effected.  ■  Pericles,  on  the  other 
hand,  mast  have  j^eed  to  support  the  wishes  of  Cimon 
in  foreign  policy,  to  procure  for  him  once  more  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  against  Persia,  and  to  cease  from  irri- 
tating Sparta  by  further  attacks.  It  cannot  be  considered 
a  mere  accident,- that  after  the  establishment  of  an  under- 
standing between  these  two  statesmen  the  hostile  landings 
on  the  Peloponucsian  coast  came  to  an  immediate  end. 
The  activity  of  the  citizens  was,  instead,  to  be  once  more 
directed  to  foreign  lands— their  valor  was  to  contmue  to 
be  exercised  on  neutral  ground  ;  and  by  sending  out  colo- 
nists the  wants  of  the  poorer  population  and  the  firmer 
establishment  of  the  maritime  dominion  of  Athens  at 
important  points  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  provided  for. 

Thus  Pericl^  himself  led  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  the  allies  of  Athens  had  constantly  to  suifer  from 
vexatious  pressure  at  the  hands  of  the  Thraeians.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  had,  as  a  personal  attention  to  Cimon,  designed 
to  continue  the  edifice  founded  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
latter,  by  renewing  the  walls  of  defence  erected  by  Miltia- 
des,  and  by  converting  the  peninsula  on  the  Hellespont 
into  an  Attic  territory  through  the  establishment  there  of 
a  colony  of  one  thousand  citizens.  The  operations  of 
Tolmides,  who  settled  Attic  citizens  on  Euboja  and  Naxos,, 
were  due  to  the  same  intention. 

In  the  meantime  Cimon  was,  according  to      CoQEinBion  of 
the  agreement,  engaged  in  restoring  relations    Trnoo""    will 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  which  the    f^^^'^      ^'" 
rights ofeither  should  receivealegal  sanction.    451-450.) 
For  since  the  dissolution  of  the  aiicient  confederation,  there 
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existed  two  leagues  in  the  face  of  oae  smother  ;  opeu  war 
prevailed  in  Hellas,  in  plain  contravention  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  ordinances,  which  still  continued  to  be  acknowledged 
aa  law  and  asserted  at  Delphi.  Cimon  was  indeed  unable  to 
-  effect  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  he,  and  doubt- 
Isas  Pericles  also,  desired.  For  Sparta  could  not,  under 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  then  existing,  bring  herself  to 
fetter  her  future  action  for  a  period  of  any  great  length ; 
oor  would  the  Corinthians  consent  to  a  peace,  who  found 
themselves  intolerably  cramped  by  the  advance  of  the 
Athenian  power  in  their  seas.  Accordingly  a  truce  for 
five  years  w^  all  that  could  be  effected.  Yet  this  was,  at 
all  events,  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  mutual  legal 
obligations  in  the  Hellas,  the  two  great  powera  mutually 
acknowledging  one  another  and  their  respective  alliance 
and  arriving  at  an  understanding  by  means  of  a  treaty. 
No  one  who  was  aware  of  the  hostile  feelings  agitating  the 
minds  of  the  Hellenes  could  iail  to  recognize  the  want 
of  security  in  the  foundations  of  this  new  combination. 
Cimon  vas  aceoulingly  extremely  anxious  to  engage  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  undertakings  abroad. 

The  Egj"ptian  revolt  still  continued  its 
orimmiM  'ifri    course.   After  the  downfall  ofInarius,Amyr- 
ifaath..        01.    tteus  had  held  hia  ground  in  the  morasses  of 
i^)''         '^'   the  Dslta,  and  now  established  a  new  connec- 
tion with  Athens-     For  the  latter  it  was  a 
l>oint  of  honor  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  citizens,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  subsequently  des- 
patched ;  to  recover  the  loss  of  Cyprus ;    to  support  the 
national  party  in  Caria  and  ila  vicinity  ;    and  to  prevent 
the  Persian  arms  from  once  more  attaining  to  supremacy 
in   the    Phcenician  sea.      Cimon  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
01.  Ixxxii.  8,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
/  *^'''  l'^n^\"'  ^'    himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
vessels,  with  which    he   sailed   out   of   the 
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Pirseeua  j^iust  tlie  national  foe.  At  last  he  felt  himself 
again  in  his  proper  place :  he  was  still  iu  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, and  beheld  a  new  path  of  fcne  opening  before  him. 
He  directed  bis  course  to  Cyprus.  The  hostUe  squadrons 
which  sailed  out  to  meet  him  were  beaten  back;  and 
CitJum  was  blockaded,  in  order  tliat  a  strong  fortified  posi- 
tion might  be  obteined  on  the  south  coast  against  Phosnicia 
and  Egypt.  But  wliile  the  fleet  lay  before  Citium,  amon 
fell  ill,  and  soon  perceived  that  his  end  was  approaching. 
He  proved  hia  heroic  character  by  employmg  the  last  davs 
and  hours  of  hia  life  for  the  glory  of  his  country.  Aa  it 
is  related  to  us,  he  commanded  that  his  death  should  be 
kept  secret,  in  order  that  any  disturbance  might  be  pre- 
vented: by  his  orders  the  position  before  Citium  wag 
quitted  ;  and  the  Phcenico-Ciliciaii  fleet  was  sought  out  in 
the  offing  of  the  city  of  Salamis  and  defeated ;  as  were 
afterwards  the  hostile  troops  on  land.  Hereupon  the  ships 
returned  to  Athens,  and  their  commander,  who  had  been 
victorious  even  in  death,  was  buried  there  among  his 
ancestors,  before  the  Melitian  gate.* 

Cimon'a  sudden  death  saved  him  the  grief 
of  having  to  convince  himself  of  the  im- 
possibility of  a  lasting  pacification  being 
secured  to  his  country.  For  although  tlie 
two  leading  states  remained  true  to  the  literal  stipulations 
of  the  treaties,  their  allies  showed  themselves  unable  to 
remain  quiet.  Particularly  in  the  north,  the  violent  and 
rapid  extension  of  the  Attic  power  had  called  forth  a  state 
of  affairs  which  could  not  possibly  be  permanent.  In  the 
whole  of  Bteotia  extreme  Station  prevailed,  the  demo- 

•  On  the  defeat  in  Egjpt  eee  Thno.  e.  109  f  Pericles  io  the  G.  of  Criasa : 
c.  111.  Diod.  si.  85.  Cimon'e  reonll  related  by  Tbeoporap.  aoc.  !«  SchoL 
Aristid.  S,  p.  628  Ddf.  Pr.  B2  Mull.,  atler  him  Pint.  Pencl.  c  10  (dilTer- 
ing  fwm  0!mm%  17  f. )  a.3  Sanppe  ftBsnmea,  Qmllen  il.  Pl,,i.  p.  19.  jjew 
»  f.  Phil.  le69,>p.  307. 
to  Diod.  sij,  Cimoa 
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cratic  governmente  experiencing  gi'eat  difficulty  in  main- 
taining  themselves ;  in  Locris  and  Eubcea  the  disconteat 
against  the  rule  of  Athens  rose  to  a  similar  height.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  uninterrupted  successes  of  Athens  had 
excited  new  and  high  hopes  among  the  Phociansr  they 
were  anxious  to  round  off  the  frontiers  of  their  territory 
and  to  incorporate  into  their  state  whatever  was  opposed  to 
them  within  it,  or  on  its  boundaries.  Thus  they  now 
fumed  against  Delphi,  whose  luxuriant  prosperity  they 
liad  long  regarded  with  eyes  of  jealoUs  envy.  As  the 
ancient  Diet,  which  offered  a  guarantee  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Delphi,  was  virtually  dissolved,  the  Phocians  con- 
sidered tlie  ancient  treaties  as  equally  at  an  end.  They 
wished  to  convert  the  wealthy  Delphi  into  a  Phocian  di&- 
trict-town,  and  were  herein  sure  ot  the  sanction  of  Athens 
because  the  families  ruling  at  Delphi  v,  ere  hostile  to  the 
Athenians.  Sparta,  called  upon  ti  piotect  the  sanctuary 
sent  an  army  which  restoied  the  independence  of  Delphi 
The  Athenians  avoided  any  meeting  with  the  Spirtans 
but,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  taken  their  departuie  mtei 
fered  in  favor  of  the  Phocians  and  ie«tored  the  temtonal 
sovereignty  to  them  Pencles  conducted  tini  expedition 
and  since  the  Spartans  m  menaiy  of  their  campaign, 
had  caused  the  privileges  of  honsi  conferred  upon  them 
at  Delphi  to  be  insciibed  upon  the  left  side  of  the  bionze 
wolf  standing  by  tie  great  altar  for  burnt  >fter  ng«  the 
Athenians  mocked  Sparta  by  havm^  the  samp  mscnptun 
placed  on  their  own  •u.count  on  the  n^ht  side  )f  the  'lame 
bronze  figure. 

Meanwhile  the  confusi  n  m  Bcettia  m  rpased  Foi  in 
the  towns,  where  for  centuries  the  nolli;  femihes  had 
monopolized  the  go\  ernment  and  where  now  en  ic  issem 
blies  were  suddenly  to  exeicise  sway  under  the  guilan<* 
of  demagogues  favorable  to  Athens  so  hopeless  a  condi 
tiori  of  afiairs  had  ensued  that  it  grid  lally  bpxiame  utt  Ij 
intolerable.     The  membtra  of  the  ex     1!   I  families  a  ccrd 
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ingly  assembled  on  the  frontiers,  where  their  numhere  were 
swelled  by  the  malcontent  citizens,  who  joined  tliem  in 
constantly  increasing  swarma;  bands  of  volunteers  were 
formed,  which  invajied  Boeotia  and  established  themselves 
at  ChEeronea  and  Orchomenus.  The  Athenians  lost  no 
time  in  asserting  their  power  in  Bceotia,  and  immediately 
despatched  an  army  thither  under  Tolmides.  However, 
spoilt  by  their  successes,  they  failed  to  look  upon  the  mat- 
ter as  sufficiently  serious.* 

Tolmides  had  under  his  command  not 
more  than  1,000  heavy-armed  citizens  in  Battle  of  Coro- 
addilion  to  the  allies,  on  whom  no  certain  2.  {«.  o.«7.'"' 
reliance  could  be  placed.  Moreover,  the 
general  himself  was  unaware  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
situation,  and  failed  to  exercise  the  necessary  caution. 
Thug  it  came  to  pass  that,  although  he  succeeded  in  re- 
occupying  Chieronea,  he  lacked  the  means  for  taking  the 
lofty  citadel  of  Orchomenus,  and  had  to  leave  unconquered 
enemies  in  his  rear.  When  he  afterwards  marched  home 
to  Athens  along  the  southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bceotian  lake,  deeming  himself  as  secure  as  if  he  had  been 
in  fi-iendly  territory,  the  enemy  surprised  him  hetween 
Coronea  and  Haliartus.  After  a  terrible  combat,  the 
Athenians  were  completely  defeated.  Tolmides  hiras«lf 
fell,  with  many  of  his  men,  and  a  large  number  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  power  of  Athens  in  Breotia  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  single  blow,  because  it  had  nowhere  taken 
root,  and  had  been  established  by  sheer  force,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  whole  history  of  the  country.  The  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  order  to  free  their 
capdve  fellow-citizens,  and  had  even  to  remain  quiet  spec- 
tators, while  everywhere  the  partisans  of  Athens  were  ex- 
pelled with  every  mark  of  disgrace  and  the  ancient  consti- 
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tdtions  were  i-e-established.  Athens  waa  unable  to  entei-- 
tain  any  hopes  of  suppressing  this  movement;  for  witli 
terrible  rapidity  it  extended  further: — to  the  neighboi'- 
ing  countries  which  had  been  foi-ced  to  siibmit  to  her 
Bway. 

The  example  of  Bojotia  was  followed  by 
Eutaet" ""'  "^  til®  ^ti««  °^  Eubcea,  and  when  Pericles  had 

hastened  tJiither  with  all  possible  speed  to 
extinguish  the  revolt  of  the  island,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
news  that  in  Megara  the  Attic  garrison  had  been  surprised 
and  put  to  death.  The  Corinthians,  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbors  at  Epidanrua  and  Sicyon,  who  were  parti- 
cularly jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Athens,  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Megareans  t«  revolt,  and  in  thus  once 
more  cutting  off  the  Athenians  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
NisEea  alone  remained  for  the  present  in  the  bands  of 

Athens.  But  the  fiill  significance  of  all 
Termination  of  these  events  waa  completed  by  the  circnm- 

ih^  Five  Yoats-       ^  ^,     ^  ,  ^  i        ^i         t- ■ 

Tmoe.  stance  that,   contemporaneously,  the    t  ive 

Years'  Truce  with  Sparta  had  expired.  The 
Spartans,  who  had  previously  already  favoi-ed  in  every 
possible  way  the  movements  which  had  broken  out  against 
Athens,  now  armed  openly,  in  order  to  recover  the  conces- 
sions made  in  the  last  treaty ;  and  their  ting,  Piistoanax, 
at  the  head  of  a  considei-able  army,  without  delay  invaded 
Attica,  whose  frontiers  were  exposed  to  attack  since  the 
defection  of  Megara. 

Thus  Athens  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  revolt  and 
war.  It  remained  for  her  to  save  what  eould  be  saved. 
The  result  of  a  battle  in  Attica  could  not  be  risked,  nor  a 
siege,  because  meanwhUe  Eubcea,  with  the  colonies  of 
Athenian  citizens  on  that  island,  would  have  been  lost. 
Only  one  resource  waa  left ;  and  by  rapidly  employing  this, 
Pericles  saved  his  native  city.  He  contrived,  during  a 
cleverly  conducted  negotiation,  to  work  upon  the  inexperi- 
ence of  Piistoanax,  as  well  as  upon-  the  avarice  of  Clean- 
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diidas,  whom  the  Ephora  had  attached  as  adviser  to  the 
person  of  the  young  king,  and  obtained  that  the  Pelopon- 
iiesiau  army,  which  had  never  invaded  the  soil  of  Attica 
under  more  promising  circumstances,  took  its  departure 
before  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  hostilitira,  and  was 
dismissed  after  crossing  the  Isthmus. 

As  soon  as  the  main  danger  was  removed, 
Pericles  hastened  back  to  Eubcea  with  fifty  by  PBrioisB.  Ol 
ships  and  5,000  hoplites;  for  on  the  mainte-  ^^x.yii.  3.  (u.o. 
nance  of  her  dominion  over  this  island  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  Athena  unconditionally  depended. 
Here  he  agam  achieved  the  most  rapid  results,  partly  by 
negotiation  and  partly  by  force.  The  island  was  even  oc-' 
pied  more  completely  than  before,  and  bound  more  closely 
to  Attica ;  the  city  of  Histiiea,  which  had  seized  upon  an 
Attic  ship,  being  taken  by  storm  aad  its  territory  distri- 
buted among  Attic  citizens.  Two  thousand  Athenians  set- 
tled with  other  Eubteans  in  the  desolated  city,  which  now 
received  the  name  of  Oreus;  and  thus  Athens  gained  a 
Htrong  and  important  point  of  support  for  her  power  in  the 
north,  as  well  as  on  the  other  sides  of  the  island,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Artemisium,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Malian 
and  PagasEean  gulf,  as  well  as  to  the  Euripua.  Chalcis 
continued  to  exist  as  an  allied  city  after  the  noble  families 
had  been  expelled.* 

Thus  the  resolute  energy  of  Pericles  had 
again  overcome  this  the  second  crisis  of  war,   „   ^^}'^  T^in? 
and  had  saved  what  was  indispensable  to   oonciuasd. 
Alliens.     The  danger,  however,  was  not  yot    /'b.'c.'445.')"'   ^' 
at  an  end.    For  in  Sparta  the  conduct  of 
Pliatoanax  and  deandridas  had  provoked  the  bitterest 
cenaure ;  and  a  desire  was  felt  to  recover  the  opportunity 
BO   disgracefully  neglected,  and  to  prevent  Athens  from 
rising  out  of  her  abasement.  '  In  Athens,  on  the  other 

*  Ab  to  OreuB  and  Histiffia,  Eco  Baumeister,  Skisse  der  Imd  Euboia. 
Lubeeli,  1855,  pp.  17,  63. 
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liaud,  among  all  moderate  politicians,  the  convictioa  pre- 
vailed that  measures  ought  ahove  al!  to  be  taken  once 
more  firmly  to  establish  the  city  on  her  main  foundations  ; 
ia  othei'  words,  she  in  the  tirst  instance  needed  repose,  even 
if  this  had  to  be  purchased  by  heavy  saci-ifiees. 

Pericles  was  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  this  view, 
and  left  no  means  untried  of  disposing  the  iofluential  citi- 
zens of  Sparta  as  well  as  his  own  city  in  favor  of  peace. 
His  efforts  were  successful  in  obtaining  a  new  truce,  which 
ten  envoys  with  full  powers,  among  them  Andocides  and 
Callias,  concluded  at  Spai-ta.  As  in  the  last  truce  (p.  446), 
the  sfffliws  quo  of  the  possessions  of  either  side  was  mutually 
recognized.  But  how  vast  was  the  difference  between  the 
present  territory  of  Athens  and  of  her  alliance,  and  that 
which  Cimon  had  induced  Sparta  to  recognize  1  Of  Bceotia, 
Platffise  alone  remained  ;  all  the  acquisitions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  ^ven  up,  particularly  Trcezene,  where  the 
Athenians  had  kept  a  garrison  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
connection  with  Argos  and  hold  Epidaurus  in  check  ;  fur- 
thermore, the  towns  of  Achaea  had  again  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  alliance,  and  besides  th^e  Megara,  a  loss  which 
the  Athenians  must  have  felt  most  keenly  of  all ;  both 
NisKa  and  Pegie  were  evacuated.  The  maritime  cities  of 
Peloponnesus — Corinth,  Epidaums,  and  -  Sicyon — were 
accordingly  the  first  and  chief  gamers  by  this  treaty.  A 
cessation  of  arms  was  sworn  to  on  either  side  for  a  period 
Df  thirty  years ;  durmg  which  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  were  to  be  settled  by  legal  means ;  though  neither  on 
this  occasion  agdn  was  anything  fixed  as  to  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  legal  procedure  which  was  to  be  instituted. 
The  two  alliances  once  more  recognized  one  another  as  two 
groups  of  states  ;  each  was  a  perfectly  defined  body  and 
an  empire  by  itself.  Neither  was  to  he  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  the  other ;  within  the  limits  of  its  own  alliance 
the  leading  state  possessed  the  undisputed  power  of  pun- 
ishing   every   revolt.     By  this   means,  Athens   saw  her 
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power  as  a  federal  capital  in  the  Archipelago  fully  re- 
cuguiaed  ;  and  Sparta  undertook  to  entertain  no  complaints 
from  mejubera  of  the  Attic  alliance,* 

Negotiations  were  also  carried  on  about  Atbenian  ne- 
the  same  time  with  Persia ;  and  treaties  Persia, 
putting  iin  end  to  the  war  are  said  to  have 
been  concluded  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cimon. 
Considering  tlie  existing  state  of  affairs,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  both  sides  were  inclined  to  peace.  Persia  bad 
not  the  least  chance  of  ever  recovering  her  sovereignty 
over  the  ^gean ;  every  new  battle  only  helped  to  weaken 
her  authority  and  further  to  discourage  her  troops  ;  the 
more  Persia  had  lost,  the  more  necessary  it  was  for  her  to 
endeavor  at  last  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  tho  Attic 
alliance,  in  order  that  she  might  at  all  events  remain  mis- 
tress of  the  sea  of  Cyprus  and  put  an  end  to  the  connection 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  rebellious  Egyptians.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  also  in  the  interest  of  the  Athenians' 
to  attwn  to  a  peaceable  understanding  on  the  basis  of  their 
acquisitions.  They  could  not  wish  to  continue  an  endless 
war  and  to  enter  upon  a  constant  succession  of  new  enter- 
prises. Their  experiences  in  Egypt  (p.  443)  warned  them 
to  pause ;  nor  had  they  been  by  any  means  as  successful 
as  they  had  lioped  in  Cyprus.  Therefore  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  wise  statesmanship  to  give  up  what  was  more  distant, 
in  order  to  be  doubly  sure  of  what  was  nearer  home.  In 
the  long  run  it  would  pass  the  power  of  the  state  to  main- 
tain an  unceasing  defence  of  the  long  lines  of  coasts  against 
the  Persians,  in  whose  &vor  a  long  continuance  of  the  war 
must  operate,  since  they  could  at  any  suitable  time  ad- 
vance from  the  interior  towards  the  coast,  so  as  to  force 
the  towns  in  alliance  with  Athens  to  pay  the  sums   of 

«  Tha  reading  'Axm'-  in  Thno.  i.  116  and  ir.  21,  sbonid  not  be  changed 
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tilbute  due  froia  tliein.  Above  all  it  was  desirable  in  tlie 
interest  of  trade  to  put  au  end  to  tlie  state  of  war  in  the 
Archipelago,  so  that  the  sliipa  of  Athens  and  her  allies 
might  be  allowed  free  access  to  all  tlie  ports  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

But  however  durable  pea«e  might  be  for  both  sides,  no 
peace  could  be  concluded  as  long  as  Cimon  lived.  His 
life  was  too  closely  interwoven  with  the  Persian  war ;  in  it 
he  saw  the  task  of  his  life,  aud  Pericles  had  doubtless 
premised  by  his  influence  to  prevent  any  difficulties  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Cimon  in  fulfilling  this  task.  The 
death  of  the  hero  freed  Pericles  from  this  obligation ;  he 
was  now  able,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  pursue  his  own 
'  policy,  which  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  an  "aimless  con- 
tinuance of  the  war ;  and  it  is  accordingly  probable  that 
the  commanders  of  the  fleet  soon  received  the  necessaiy 
orders,  and  that  an  understanding  was  effected  between 
the  parties  in  the  war.  For  we  hear  of  no  further  com- 
bats after  the  death  of  Cimon :  Amyitous  in  Egypt  re- 
ceives no  further  support ;  and  Cyprus  is  given  up. 

Hereupon  a  solemn  embassy  was  sent 
BmbaBsy  of  from  Athens  to  Susa,  in  order  to  conclude  a 
iWc^ro,)  '^  lasting  peace  with  the  Great  King.  The 
head  of  the  embassy  was  the  wealthy  Cal- 
lias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Caliias  who  had  been  the  most  courageous  opponent  of  the 
Pisistratidte  (vol.  I.  p.  380).  At  the  royal  court,  as  Hero- 
dotus relates,  he  met  an  embassy  of  the  Ai^ives,  who  were 
anxious  to  renew  their  ancient  connection  with  Persia. 
The  journey  of  Callias,  as  we  find  fi-om  the  only  date  pre- 
served to  us,  belongs  to  the  time  in  which  Plistoanax  in- 
vaded Attica;  nor  could  the  desire  for  peace  ever  have 
been  greater  than  then.  But,  even  independently  of  this 
consideration,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Cimon  a  preliminary  understanding  was 
effected  with  the  Persian  satraps  with  ^hom  the  Athenians 
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were  in  feud,  anil  that  then,  after  a  cessation  of  arms  had 
taken  place,  Oallias  was  conmiissioued  to  conclude  a  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  with  "the  Great  King  himself. 

The  embassy  failed  to.  lead  to  the  desired  result ;  for, 
while  the  Great  King  showed  himself  ready 'graciously  to 
assure  the  Arglves  of  the  same  friendly  seutiments  on  his 
part  as  those  which  his  father  Xerxes  had  entertained  to- 
wards them,  he  was  found  by  no  means  willing  to  grant 
the  Athenians  such  concessions  as  they  had  expected,  or 
to  acknowledge  the  status  quo  of  the  present  dominion  of 
either  side  as  a  basis  of  peace  and  as  legally  established. 
Tliat  Callias  was  not  fortunate  in  his  negotiation  may  be 
gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  Herodotus  only  men- 
tions his  embassy  in  a  brief  refei-ence;  and  it  is  still  mora 
clearly  manifest  from  the  events  which  occurred  after  his 
return.  He  was  subjected  to  a  capital  indictment  at 
Athena;  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  presents  of 
money,  and  Pericles  was  unable  to  save  him  from  a  trial 
for  high  treason.  His  accusers  were  doubtless  the  op- 
ponents of  the  policy  of  Pericles,  for  there  slill  exited  a 
powerful  party  which  abhorred  the  idea  of  any  embassy 
to  Susa,  and  wished  to  see  tie  interrupted  course  of  the 
war  unwearyingly  continued.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  at 
this  crisis,  when  the  veiy  existence  of  the  state  was  at 
stake,  more  had  been  done  than  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  honor  of  Athens ;  and  the  former  treaty  in  the  time 
of  Clisthenes  (vol,  i.  p.  416)  may  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  this  event.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
Callias,  a  man  of  already  advanced  age,  only  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  death,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents. 

Unfortunately  we  are  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  details  concerning  this  remarkable  embassy.  The  con- 
temporary historians  oSer  no  information,  while  in  the  sub- 
sequent generations  such  a  mass  of  unintelligible  and  con- 
tradictory traditions  accumulated  round  this  treaty  that  it 
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is  impossible  to  discover  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Wlien, 
about  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  Spartans  concluded  tlieir 
treaties  witli  Peraia,  by  which  they  gave  up  Ionia  to  the 
king,  the  treaties  with  Athens  were  again  brought  forwtud, 
and  the  Attic  orators  vied  with  one  another  in  representing 
them  as  the  climax  of  the  splendor  of  the  Cimonian  period, 
— as  the  most  glorious  triumph  of  Attic  statesmanship  over 
Persia,  They  persuaded  themselves  and  others  that  the 
Great  King  had  solemnly  promised  to  send  no  armed  ves- 
sels into  the  JEgean ;  and  it  was  asserted  that,  in  the  north, 
the  Cyaneaii  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  had 
been  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  Hellenic  maritime  do- 
minion, and  in  the  southern  sea,  the  "Cholidonean"  or 
Swallow-islands,  which,  together  with  the  promontory  of 
the  -Solymi-range — (the  Cape  Oielidoni  of  the  present  day) 
— form  the  natural  frontier  between  the  Ehodo-Lycian  and 
the  Pamphylian  seas.  In  Asia  Minor  itself  the  Great 
King  was  said  to  have  undertaken  never  to  allow  any  of 
his  troops  to  approach  the  coast  within  the  distance  of  an 
ordinary  day's  cavalry  march.  According  to  other  accounts, 
he  was  even  said  to  have  acknowledged  tlie  line  of  the 
Halys  as  the  boundary  of  his  empire.  These  treaties  were 
assigned  by  some  to  the  time  after  the  battle  on  the  Eury- 
mcdon,  by  others  to  that  after  the  victory  of  Cyprus, 

In  contradiction  of  these  confused  state- 
'^^  fV^'on'  iieiitSi  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  so-called 
Peace  of  Cimon  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Cimon,  inasmuch  as  the  negotiations  for  peace  contra- 
vene the  fundamental  principles  of  his  statesmanship.  Fur- 
Hiermore,  it  is  certain  that,  although  possibly  certain  indi- 
vidual satraps  of  the  king  may,  under  the  pressure  of  war, 
have  found  themselves  ready  to  agree  to  humiliating  con- 
ditions of  peace,  the  Great  King  himself  never  consented 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  coast-lands  which  had 
seceded  from  his  empire,  nor  to  resign  his  claim  to  the 
tributes  with  which  their  names  were  entered  in  the  state- 
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budget  of  the  Persian  empire.  No  formal  treaty  of  state 
between  Athens  and  Persia,  such  as  Pericles  doubtless  de- 
sired, waa  evei'  concluded.  But  virtually  a  coudition  of 
affairs  ensued  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  which,  on  the 
oae  hand,  Athens  reliccinished  offensive  operations,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Pei-sians  kept  their  distance  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Attic  alliances.  Peace  reigned  ia  the 
^gean ;  the  territorial  relations  of  the  two  powers,  as  they 
had  been  settled  by  the  victories  of  Cimon,  were  tacitly 
recognized,  and  a  free  communication  by  ships  between 
Europe  and  Asia  constituted  the  principal  advantage  which 
accrued  to  the  Athenians  from  the  pacification  of  the  sea.* 

Thus  order  had  been  introduced  into  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Athena  through  the  influence  of  Pericles.  The 
Peraian  war  was  for  the  present  at  an  end,  and  definite 
treaties  had  been  concluded  with  Sparta.  Of  course  Peri- 
cles knew  better  than  any  of  his  feUow-citizens,  that  a  last- 
ing peace  with  Sparta  was  impossible;  but  he  needed 
several  years  of  peace,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  at 
Athens,  For  this  purpose  he  had  oblained  freedom  of  ac- 
tion abroad,  by  means  of  the  cessation  of  arms  which  now 
prevailed ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  attain  to  the  same  result 
at  home. 

Here  the  party  of  Cimon  had  not  died 
out.    It  survived  ii 

the  departed  hero ;  but  it  had  fallen  to  pieces 
and  begun  to  dissolve  and  lose  itself  among  the  multitude. 
It  was  now  once  more  gathered  together,  and  by  union 
made  a  power  in  the  state,  by  ThucyiMdes,  the  son  of  Mele- 
sias,  who  belonged  to  the  suburban  district  of  Alopece.  He 
was  a  relative  of  Cimon;  but  it  was  from  internal  convic- 
tion, not  from  peraonal  considerations,  that  he  assumed  the 
position  of  a  party-leader ;  for  it  was  his  belief  that  a 
counterbalance  was  needed  against  the  measureless  advance 
of  the  democracy.     Aceoiviingly,  he  placed  himself  at  the 

Eee  Note  L.  Appendi^i. 
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heiid  of  tlie  members  of  the  aacient  families,  the  adherents 
of  ancient  usage,  who,  like  Cimon,  highly  esteemed  the 
civic  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  and  were  anxious  to  prevent 
a  rupture  with  the  Peloponnesus.  Thu'cydides  contrived 
admirably  to  organize  the  party.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
reputation  throughout  Hellas,  of  acknowledged  unselfish- 
ness, and  loyally  intent  upon  the  good  of  the  community, 
superior  to  Cimon  in  the  gift  of  speech,  and  devoid  of  fear 
when  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  Pericles  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  openly  deplored  that  Athens  had  lost  her 
feir  name ;  the  state  which  always  had  the  word  Liberty 
on  her  lips  was  hated  like  a  Tyrant,  wherever  her  dominion 
prevailed.  An  illegal  appropriation  of  the  property  of 
others  had,  he  declared,  been  committed,  by  the  transfer 
of  the  confederate  treasury  to  Athens ;  and  the  contribu- 
tions paid  in  for  conducting  the  war  against  the  Persians 
were  employed  to  deck  out  the  city  like  a  vain  woman, 
while  at  Susa  citizens  paid  court  to  the  Great  King. 

With  Cimon,  Pericles  had  been  able  to 
Ostmoism  of   ^^Q^Iesce  for  a  common  course  of  action ;  with 
iixsiv.  1.  (B.C.   Thucydides  such  a  coahtion  was  impossible. 
*«)■  The  latter  was,  himself,  too  much  of  a  de- 

magogue; he  risked  everything  in  order  to  obtain  the  vic- 
tory for  his  principles,  and  was  unable  to  submit  and 
accommodate  himself  to  another.  Like  a  pair  of  athlete, 
the  two  men  contested  every  more  important  transaction  in 
the  popular  aasembly  with  one  another."  The  citizens  had 
two  leaders,  the  ship  of  the  state  two  helmsmen ;  one  of 
whom  was  always  ^vorking  against  the  other.  Thus  the 
most  vigorous  forces  m  the  state  were  i^ain  expending 
themselves  in  party-struggles,  until  at  last  the  aristoci-atic . 
party,  finding  its  opposition  against  the  mighty  influence 
of  Pericles  fruitless,  resolved  to  represent  hun  as  a  man 
dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  proposed  the  application 
of  ostracism.  But  the  weapon  wounded  the  hand  of  those 
who  endeavored  to  strike  with  it.     For  when  the  citizens 
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were  summoned  to  pronounce  tiieir  deeisioir,  and  by  this 
means  at  the  same  time  to  make  tbeir  choice  between  the 
two  party-leaders,  not  Pericles,  but  Thucydides,  was  sent 
into  exile.  Some  of  his  political  friends  quitted  the  city 
at  the  same  time,  among  them,  e.  g.,  the  poet  Ion  of  Cliios, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cimon.  The  others,  deprived  of  all 
guidance,  lost  themselves  among  tlie  citizens;  and  their 
party  was  at  an  end.  The  civic  body  had,  in  a  clear  and 
decisive  manner,  expressed  their  confidence  in  Pericles,  who 
now  possessed  freedom  of  action,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
The  time  had  arrived  for  him  to  realize  his  plans  without 
obstmction.* 

•ei>v<ipi.'i.no'A*«7r£ici9{i^K!SfBTi|5K.>«vo!.  Aco.  to  V\at.  Pericles  cap. 
XL  Sintenia  p.  117,  not  flnst  ftom  the  year  449  connected  with  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  State iCf.Saupps  Qiielhii  f^ntaiehs  f.  25,  anA  iloSiaaxi-a  de  Thn- 
c^d.  MelesiieJUio  Ha.Dib.  1867. 
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The  life  of  Pericles  coincides  with  a  turiiiiig--point  of 
Hellenic  culture  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  understand  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  pobition  which  he  oceu[)ied  at 
Athena  without  at  the  same  time  taking  into  consideration 
the  movement  of  mind  which  in  his  times  extended  itself 
across  from  Ionia  to  Attica  and  here  giadually  produced 
a  complete  tranaformation  of  earlier  manners  and  habits 
of  thought. 

Attic  culture  had  received  its  most  char- 
Binoe  Soioa."™     acteristic  impress  since  the  tlmo  of  Solon. 

A  constitution  founded  in  a  spirit  of  eub-  ■ 
lime  wisdom,  and  having  in  view  the  participation  of  the 
whole  civic  community  in  public  life,  necessarily  and  of 
itself  became,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  public 
discipline.  Moreover,  it  had  made  the  obligation  of 
parents  and  guardians  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
youth  a  civil  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  was  animadverted 
upon  by  the  Areopagus  find  resulted  in  a  public  stigma. 
However,  the  sphere  of  the  means  of  culture  had  not  been 
essentially  enlarged  ,  the  ancient  usage  had  contmued  t<) 
be  observed,  according  to  which  it  w  i=i  not  intended  thit 
the  young  should  collect  a  multiplicity  of  knowledge  by 
study,  but  that  their  inborn  powers  shoul  1  be  aroused  ind 
exercised ;  that  from  eaily  mormng  they  should  accustom 
themselves  to  exert  bodj  and  soul  for  worthy  puipoies 
according  to  a  regulai  discipline  Giammai,  music,  and 
sties  exhausted  the  cnele  ot  teaching,  the  first  two 


of  these  departments  being  cIjshIv  ccnnec'"ed  with    one 
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another.  For  when  the  boy  Lad  learned  to  read  and 
write,  he  read  the  poets;  he  learnt  to  declaim  them,  and 
with  the  words  appropriated  to  himself  the  wealth  of  their 
subject-matter.  Reason  and  feeling,  taste  and  judgment, 
were  developed  by  his  habituating  himself  more  and  more 
to  the  ideas  of  poets  of  high  and  universd  reputation. 
The  declamation  of  poems  led  to  tlie  accompaniment  on 
stringed  instruments,  and  to  the  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  different  rhythm-.  The  powei  of  the  musical  art 
proved  its  elevating  and  lefimng  mfluence upon  the  minds 
of  the  young,  without  the  intentional  chitacter  of  moral 
instruction  disclosing  itselt  to  them 

Though  this  mental  culture  was  but  phib  and  simple, 
yat  it  took  hold  of  the  eutiie  man ,  and  this  all  the  more 
deeply  and  energetically,  inasmuch  as  the  youthful  mind 
was  not  distracted  by  a  multiplicitous  variety,  and  could 
therefore  devote  a  proportionately  closer  devotion  to  the 
mental  food,  and  to  the  materfals  of  culture,  offered  to  it. 
And  what  a  wealth  of  such  materials  might  be  offered  to 
an  Attic  boy  1  The  great  world-picture  of  the  Homeric 
epoi,  which  aroused  heroic  impulses  and  the  desire  of 
gionoua  deeds,  the  hymns  of  religious  worship,  with  their 
abundant  tieasure  of  sacred  temple-myths,  the  practical 
wibdom  of  the  Gnomics,  who  in  short  proverbial  sentences 
contiived  to  express  the  ripe  knowledge  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  nation  ;  and  then  the  whole  wealth  of  lyric 
poetry,  the  earnest  solemnity  of  an  Alcman,  the  bold 
ideas  of  an  Arehilochus,  the  fiery  passion  and  the  charm- 
ing grace  of  the  .^olians;  and  finally,  elegiac  poetry  in 
its  abundant  variety,  the  Ionic  as  well  as  the  Attic  branch, 
which  with  convincing  clearness  expressed  all  that  it 
behooved  a  brave  and  efficient  citizen  of  Athens  to  know 
and  to  be  capable  of  doing.  Thus,  when  the  boy  grew 
up  to  be  a  man,  he  might  have  passed  through  all  the 
steps  of  the  development  which  Hellenic  culture  had  un- 
dergone, he  might  have  metered  all  the  fashions  and 
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forms  of  national  art,  as  it  had  been  practiced  among  the 
different  tribes  and  in  the  different  parte  of  the  country, 
and  have  acquired  a  property  in  the  whole  spiritual  inhe- 
ritance of  his  nation.  While  the  mental  training  of  the 
young  was  rather  left  to  the  parents,  the  public  gymnasia 
provided  for  their  physical  efficiency,  because  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  common  weal  no  object  of  education 
seemed  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  securing  to 
the  state  a  healthy  rising  generation  of  vigorous  and 
comely,  brave  and  agile  youths. 

The  principle  lymg  at  the  root  of  all  juvenile  education 
was  the  attainment  of  a  free  and  universal  culture.  None 
of  the  exercises  in  traditional  use  was  designed  as  a  pre- 
paration for  particulai"  operations  and  employmcnte  of 
civil  life.  When  the  youtli  had  possessed  himself  of  that 
which  all  consented  to  K^ard  as  the  best  of  the  spiritual 
treasui'es  of  the  people,  and  had  successfully  attained  to 
his  maturity,  participation  in  public  life  was  regarded  as 
the  higher  school  and  test  of  development.  The  lessons 
of  the  Palfestra  were  proved  by  military  service  in  the 
rants  of  the  civic  army,  and  the  powers  of  judgment  and 
intelligent  speech  tested  in  the  civic  assemblies:  the  songs 
which  had  been  learnt  in  the  schools  continued  to  be  sung 
at  the  social  meetings.  For  at  the  banquet  the  lyre  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  preserving  the  memory  of  the  sayings 
of  wise  poets  and  exciting  to  new  composition.  Instruct- 
ive conversations  were  held  in  the  shady  walks  of  the 
Palfestra,  and  friendship  (the  moral  significance  of  which 
no  nation  has  more  deeply  felt  than  the  Greeks)  stimulated 
the  minds  of  men  to  a  lofty  emulation  in  virtue  and  know- 
ledge. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  civic  festivals,  which  con- 
firmed and  encouraged  the  common  culture  on  the  given 
basis.  Here  was  beard  the  declamation  of  the  Homeric 
rhapsodies,  of  the  Hymna  and  of  the  Dithyrambs,  in  the 
form  in  which  Lasus  of  Hormionc  liad  introduced  thcni 
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into  Athens  (vol.  i,  p.  394) ;  here,  above  all,  the  Dionysian 
games  siacs  the  time  of  Pisistratus  formed  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  the  festive  life  of  Athens.  Every  new  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  Poetry  was  at  the  same  time  a  widening 
of  popular  culture;  for  thepoete  were  the  real  ffiaahers 
of  the  people,  whose  understanding  they  exercised  and 
whose  judgment  they  quickened,  while  they  refined 
and  deepened  its  moral  consciousness:  tliey  turned  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  fables  of  mytholc^y  to  the  reli- 
gious germ  of  tradition,  to  Zeus  the  ruler  of  the  world, 
the  guardian  of  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  {as  was  par- 
ticularly done  by  Archilochus,  Terpander,  and  Solon); 
they  knew  how  to  establish  a  connection  between  alt  the 
eveats  of  the  present,  good  and  evil  fortune,  great  deeds 
and  virtue  as  well  as  feults  and  sins  of  individuals  and 
whole  civic  cominunities, — between  all  these  oa  tiie  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the 
ancestral  Heroas  of  the  race,  with  whom  the  living  genera- 
tion felt  itself  ia  an  unbroken  communion.  By  this  means 
their  view  was  expanded  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
the  immediate  present;  they  were  taught  to  see  in  tba 
changes  of  history  not  accidental  and  ai-bitrary  occur- 
rences, but  a  divine  order  and  a  morid  law.  Finally,  the 
Mysteries  provided  for  tlie  deeper  wants  of  those  who 
could  not  rest  wholly  satisfied  with  the  public  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  the  wisdom  of  Orpheus,  who  was  venerated 
as  the  founder  of  the  sacred  rites,  cast  the  mild  halo  of  a 
hope  i-eachmg  beyond  the  earth  over  the  life  of  the  Athc- 

It  would  indeed  be  a  natural  conclusion,  that  the 
mobOity  and  tlio  love  of  change  innate  in  the  Attic  people 
offered  only  a  slight  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
usage;  but  the  attachment  which  the  families  of  worthy 
citizens  felt  towards  everything  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  and  the  quiet  power  of  tradition,  supported 
by  religion  and  by  various  remnants  of  primitive  institu- 
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tions,  were  stroag  enough  to  hold  fast  the  people  oa  the 
giyea  foundations.  Even  in  the  Wars  of  Liberation  the 
pious  faith  of  the  Greeks  still  recognized,  the  co-operation 
of  the  gods  and  Heroes  as  their  allies.  The  warriors 
eagaged  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  fencied  that  they  ba- 
held  Theseus  rising  from  the  lower  regions  and  the  Heroes 
Marathon  and  Echetlus  fighting  in  their  ranks :  at  Sala- 
mia  the  Eleuaiuian  divinities  and  the  Jia^idte  gave  their 
assistance.  In  proportion  as  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Athenians  was  characterized  by  freedom,  it  was  able  with 
ease  to  admit  the  new  impulses  offered  by  their  glorious 
history,  without  on  that  account  allowing  its  inner  har- 
mony to  be  disturbed;  and  thus  the  old  Attic  culture, 
which  had  proved  its  worth  during  the  troubles  of  the 
Persian  wars,  the  ancient  morality  and  piety,  had  retained 
their  dominion  as  late  as  the  days  of  Pericles,  even  with- 
out the  binding  force  of  laws  such  as  held  sway  at  Sparta. 

Meanwhile  far  away  from  Attica  a  spiri- 
o!  louFc  culture  ^'^^^  movement  had  commenced,  which  ori- 
ginating in  imperceptible  beginnings,  had 
gradually  become  a  power,  the  "existence  of  which  was 
only  known  to  the  chosen  among  the  people,  till  step  by 
step  it  affected  the  whole  national  life.  The  home  of  this 
movement  was  Ionia. 

"While  the  states  of  Hellas  on  the  hither 
ph j"of  natnra.""  cofst  Continued  to  lead  an  existence  apart 
from  the  wider  intercourse  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  while  their  dtizens  lived  only  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  affairs  of  their  own  communities,  the  loni- 
ans  were  the  fii-st  to  take  thought  of  things  more  remote. 
By  nature  of  a  restless  disposition,  and  one  prone  to  glance 
into  the  distance,  they  were  by  their  contact  with  the 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  civilization  moved  to  pass  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  civil  duties,  and  by 
travels,  (questions  and  inquiry  to  seek  to  acquire  a  new 
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knowledge  of  tilings  wholly  uncohaected  with  political 
life,  and  to  investigate  the  causes  of  phenomena.  For 
such  a  nation  as  the  Greek,  which  felt  itself  united  in  un- 
affected harmony  with  nature  around  them,  it  was  a  step 
of  incalculably  important  consequences,  when  for  the  first 
time  human  consciousness  confronted  the  world  of  creation. 
Of  course,  at  first  it  was  merfly  intended  to  acquire  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  nature,  and  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  which  everywhere  sought 
to  establish  law  and  order ;  it  was  endeavoi-ed  in  the  face 
of  the  confusing  multiplicity  of  created  things  to  fix  upon 
a  univeraal  element,  i.  e.  to  demonstrate  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  matter  as  the  Original  Matter:  suchasThales  of 
Mletus  Cp.  128)  chose  Water.  Though  be 
had  himself  no  thought  of  contravening  by 
sueh  a  doctrine  the  popular  consciousness  and  its  views  of 
nature,  yet  he  hereby  gave  the  deciding  impulse  towards 
such  a  contravention. 

Inquiring  thought  went  a  step  further;  for  it  wag  not 
difficult  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the  Original 
Matter  set  up  by  Thales.  Accordingly  in  the  same  city 
to  which  Thales  belonged  appeared  Anaxi- 
mander,  who  taught  that  the  Original  Mat-  ■*°'''''"™"^™' 
ter  in  question  was  no  vi'dble  element,  iaaamuch  as  every 
boundary  of  space  limited  real  life  and  being.  The  ori- 
gin of  things  must  hence  be  something  unlimited,  and  in- 
finite which  has  existed  from  the  beginning,  an  Original 
Matter  homogeneous  in  itself  and  eternal,  which  moves 
by  a  force  of  its  own.  Fi-om  it  issue  separately  forth  the 
single  elements,  which  by  means  of  tliis  separation  attain 
to  individual  natural  existence,  but  are  .all  destined  at 
some  future  time  to  return  to  their  source  and  lose  them-  ■ 
selves  in  it.  This  loss  of  existence  is,  as  it  were,  the  pen- 
alty paid  for  the  separate  life  which  the  single  elcmmta 
have  improperly  a^umed  for  themselves. 

It  is  evident,  how  much  bolder  a  progress  was  effected 
29* 
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by  tliia  ideu  of  Anasimander,  how  much  more  resolutely 
he  freed  himself  from  the  influence  of  visible  phenomena. 
To  corporeal  things  real  life  is  already  denied.  But  the 
Original  Mattel'  of  Anaximaader  was  an  idea  admitting 
of  no  sufficiently  clear  conception,  and  affording  an  insuffi- 
cient explanation  of  actual  pheuomena.  The  Milesian 
Anaximenes  accordingly,  while  retaining  the 
.  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  Original  Matter, 
again  conceived  of  tho  latter  rather  as  of  an  element  capa^ 
ble  of  demonstration,  viz.  of  the  finest  and  most  changea- 
ble of  all— Air.  He  taught  that  things  arise  by  condensa- 
tion and  rarefaction  out  of  an  atrial  Bstber.  Thus  he 
again  brought  philosophy  into  closer  proximity  with  the 
domain  of  physical  science ;  and  he  was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  inquirers,  who  endeavored  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Ionic  natural  philosophers  to  the  explanation 
of  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  to  explain  the  multipli- 
city of  phenomena  from  physical  processes.  The  attrac- 
tion towards  inquiry  spread  from  Miletus  over  the  other 
cities  of  Ionia,  and  thence,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
agitation,  ffir  away  into  remote  parte  of  the  Greek  world. 
For  when  the  Persians  advanced  upon  the  coast  and 
threatened  to  annihilate  the  entire  civOization  of  Ionia, 
this  event  gave  rise  to  emigration  and  to  the  settlement  of 
Ionic  philosophy  in  Italy,  where  it  strack  root  anew. 
Thus  Elea  (Hyele)  was  founded  on  the 
Tho  ElenMo  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  the  fugitive  Phocasans, 
Bcbool  and   the       ■',    ,  \       n      ,  ..         ,  jv. 

Pjthagoi-eBDs.     and    became    a  seat  of    philosophy,   after 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon  had  settled  here, 
at  the  same  time  when  Pythi^ras  left  Samos  for  Croton 
(p.  167),  Both  these  men,  though  in  many  respects 
differing  from  one  another,  yet  agreed  in  this  particular, 
that  they  entered  upon  new  courses  in  order  to  solve  the 
problems  proposed  by  the  philosophers  of  Miletus. 

The  final  cause  of  things  cannot  be  found  in  Matter ; 
fur  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  cxplaia  the  order  of  the  uiii- 
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verse  and  its  changing  phenomena  by  assuming  an  Origi- 
nal Matter.  Every  assumption  of  the  kind  only  leads 
from  one  enigma  to  another.  Something  higher  must  lie 
at  tlie  foundation  of  all  things — something  incomprehensi- 
ble by  the  senses.  Tliis  higher  principle  the  Pythagoreans 
found  in  Number ;  for,  while  recognizing  Number  as  the 
regulating  principle  in  small  things  as  in  great,  whei-ever 
a  regular  movement  and  order  is  perceptible,  in  the  sounds 
of  the  lyre  as  well  as  in  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  while  regarding  Number  as  the  key  for  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  them,  they  viewed  it  not  only  as  the 
regulative  norm  according  to  which  all  thinp  fell  into  a 
systematic  order,  but  also  as  the  real  essence  of  theii-  being. 
Tlie  Eieatic  philcsophers  also  sought  the  origin  of  thuigs 
notttithm  but  without,  the  mvisible  world.  "With  reso- 
lute stiongth  of  mmd,  they  opposed  to  the  changing  phe- 
nomena m  the  midst  of  which  we  h\e  an  immutable  and 
eternal  ble  and  being.  This  alone  is  real ;  all  multiplicity 
is  a  mere  semblance  without  any  inner  being;  and  the  only 
object  of  knowledge  can  be  that  which  is  one  and  the  same 
in  itself,  the  final  cause  of  the  deceptive  world  of  pheno- 
mena. This  was  the  starting-point  of  the  philosophy 
which  the  men  of  Phoesea  cultivated  in  the  remote  city  of 
Elea  in  Italy.  The  same  boldness  of  mind  which  had 
first  led  them  out  mto  the  waters  of  the  Western  Sea, 
where  there  were  no  islands  to  shelter  them,  they  proved  as 
thinkers,  by  courageously  casting  off  the  influence  of  all 
perception  by  the  senses,  and  sailing  out  into  the  domain 
of  the  immaterial  Idea. 

But  though  a  mighty  progress  is  marked  by  the  two 
new  schools  of  philosophy,  which  with  the  soU  of  Ionia 
also  relinquished  the  views  of  the  lonians,  who  were  still 
occupied  with  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  yet  neither 
school  had  adopted  a  course  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a 
satisfaetory  mettiod  for  the  explanation  of  existing  pbcno- 
mona.    New  principles  of  a  philosophic  view  of  the  world 
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liad  been  set  up,  but  the  means  were  wanting  for  their 
direct  applieatiou ;  and  the  world  of  phenomena  could  be 
explained  neither  by  the  dumber  of  the  Pythagorean  nor 
by  the  absolute  life  and  Being  of.  the  Eleatio  school. 
Accordingly  Ionic  philosophy  put  forth  a  new  tendency  in 
direct  opposition  to  either. 

The  following  was  the  new  doctrine.  There  exists  alto- 
gether no  state  of  being,  neither  one  demonstrable  in  the 
world  of  the  senses — for  this  can  in  no  case 
B^Mus!""°  "^  ^^  proved  to  be  one  on  which  absolute  reli- 
ance can  be  placed — nor  one  suprasensual, 
eternal,  and  one  and  the  same  in  itself,  such  as  the  specula- 
tion of  the  Eleatic  school  invented  for  itself;  that  which 
alone  really  is,  and  to  which  every  inquiiy  into  the  nature 
of  things  leads  us,  is  change,  eternal  motion,  unceasing 
generation  (  Werden).  The  whole  world  is  nothing  but  a 
complication  of  opposites,  which  mutually  limit  and  elimi- 
nate one  another — an  unceasing  change  of  matter  and 
functions,  a  struggle  outwards  from  unity  to  the  manifold, 
and  backwards  from  the  manifold  to  unity,  a  passing  of  tho 
immortal  into  the  transitory,  and  an  awakening  of  the  dead 
to  life,  a  mutual  interchange  of  things,  a  universal  flux. 
The  more  that  any  one  thing  participates  in  this  process  of 
generation,  the  more  beinff  belongs  to  it ;  every  desire  of 
remaining  unchanged  is  an  ai-bitrary  revolt  against  the 
order  of  the  world,  and  is  punished  by  Ji'xj?,  i.  e.,  Justice. 
Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Ephesian  HeracHtus  in  the 
times  of  King  Darius  (p.  272) ;  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
eterna!  conflict  in  nature  and  in  the  world  of  humanity, 
and  of  "War  the  "fether  of  things,"  seems  as  if  it  were 
merely  the  expression  found  by  philosophy  for  those  times 
of  wild  agitation,  in  which  a  revolution  of  all  political  re- 
lations took  place,  and  national  wars  of  incalculable  im- 
portance opened  up  a  new  era.  It  was  a  momentous  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  philosophy, 
when  the  final  question  with  which  tbc  latter  was  concerned 
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was  by  Heraclitus  removed  into  a  new  sphere,  and  when 
an  overflowingly  wealthy  and  iertile  subjeet  of  contempla- 
tion was  offered  to  the  human  mind  in  the  process  of 
generation  and  decay.  His  extraordinary  conceptions,  the 
struggle  of  his  ideas  to  solve  the  enigma  of  generation, 
found  no  ezpre^ion  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Hel- 
lenes; and  in  the  ears  of  the  Ephesiana  the  wisdom  of  their 
great  fellow-citizen  sounded  like  the  incomprehensible 
utterances  of  the  oracles. 

In  no  direction  could  the  teaching  of  Heraclitus  satisiy 
inquiring  minds.  Thought  continued  its  unwearying 
course.  The  Eleatic  school  continued,  in  direet  opposition 
to  Heraclitus,  to  develop  with  greater  precision,  the  idea 
of  an  absolute  state  of  being,  and  to  demonstrate  it  as 
offering  the  single  resting-point  for  the  inquiring  mind,  and 
as  coDstituting  the  sole  original  cause  of  the 
world.  At  Agrigentum,  on  the  other  hand,  uso^"''^  ^olro' 
Empedodes  endeavored  to  reconcile  this 
opposition  between  the  two  doctrines.  He  assumed  an 
eternal  state  of  being  without  denying  the  proems  of  gene- 
ration. He  taught  that  what  appears  to  us  as  generation 
and  decay  is  merely  a  meeting  and  separation  of  original 
iactors  or  elements,  which  are  mixed  and  agam  sundered 
by  means  of  two  forces,  viz.,  by  love  and  hatred.  Con- 
temporaneously Leucippua  made  an  attempt 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  doctrines  of  a  state  of  being  and  a  state  of 
generation.  He  attributed  a  real  existence  and  agency, 
not  only  to  that  which  i$,  but  also  to  that  which  is  not,  i.  e., 
to  the  vaeuwm;  that  which  is  he  declared  to  be  immortal 
indeed,  but,  so  far  from  containing  no  differences  in  itself, 
to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  parts.  The 
latter  attain  to  motion  in  the  vaeuum  of  space;  and  their  , 
combination  and  separation  explain  the  phenomena  of 
change  in  nature.  Hence  he  believed  it  in  his  power  to 
save  both  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  Being,  as  demanded  by 
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the  speculative  idea,  and  the  Heraclitic  doctrine  of  gene- 
ration as  being  taught  by  experience. 

Before  this  doctrine  of  attma  had  been 
c^someuEB."^' °^  perfectly  developed,  ^.naxagoras  in  Clazo- 

mense  (bom  01.  Ixx.  1,  b.  c.  500  dre.)  per- 
ceived the  UDsatiefectory  nature  of  every  such  attempt  at 
reconciling  these  conilictiug  doctrines,  and  at  the  same, 
time  also  the  impossibility  of  solving  the  eternal  conflict 
between  the  state  of  being  and  that  of  generation,  by  a 
reference  to  the  forms  of  matter  and  their  nature;  for  the 
Eleatic  school  had  been  as  unable  to  separate  their  Being 
from  the  nature  of  matter  as  the  Pythagoreans  had  in  the 
case  of  their  Number.  After,  then,  the  conception  of  am 
Intelligence  ruling  the  Universe  had  found  expression  in 
Heraclitus,  Anaxagoras  taught,  most  distinctly,  that  the 
ori^nal  cause  neither  of  the  state  of  being  nor  of  that  of 
generation  lies  in  the  visible  world ;  but  that  the  impulse 
to  their  formation  must  be  given  from  without,  from  a 
being  which  is  not  material,  but  has  a  life  in  itself  With 
this  doctrine  a  new  light  arose  in  the  world  of  thought,  the 
idea  of  a  Mind  ruling  the  world,  which  was  placed  in  clear 
and  distinct  opposition  to  everything  corporeal.* 

From  insignificant  and  harmless  begin- 
Bophv!"  ''    ""    nings,    human"    thought     had    irresistibly 

passed  through  its  course.  One  thinker  had 
driven  out  the  teaching  of  the  other ;  a  single  principle 
alone  remained  as  to  which  all  were  agreed,  viz. :  the  re- 
jection of  perception  by  the  senses,  and  of  every  judgment  - 
founded  thereon.  Heraclitua  called  the  senses  "  lying  wit- 
nesses," and  for  the  Eleatic  school  the  whole  world  evap- 
orated into  a  mere  empty  semblance.     Before  any  definite 

*  Already  in  HerflcUtus  the  idea,  of  an  TnlBlligeDoe  mTingtha  uniTeraa 
finde  a  olear  eKpression  (Bernaya,  Bheiu.  Mntemit/.  PMl.  N.  F.  ix.  page 
254),  while  on  the  other  hand,  even  by  Acaxagoraa,  notwilhstanding  the 
advance  made  in  distinguishing  between  the  spiritual  and  tho  material, 
no  perfectly  independent  perBonality  in  as  yet  ascribed  to  tho  anpremo 
spiritual  Being.'    Zeller,  Pkilas.  d.  Grieckm  i.  p.  685. 
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system  ws»  attained  to,  wliat  actually  existed  cnim- 
tled  into  ruins.  An  ever  deepening  opposition  grew 
up  against  the  thoughtless  life  of  the  multitude  aa  well  as 
against  all  traditionary  conceptions — against  the  popular 
conception  of  sacrifice,  prayer,  prophecy — an  opposition 
against  the  poetSj  the  legislators,  and  (gainst  the  gods  of 
the  people.  Homer  and  Hesiod  no  longer  enjoyed  respect, 
and  no  authority  was  able  to  prevail  i^aiust  the  anjilytic 
force  of  doubt.  Simple  faith  and  an  honest  veneration  of 
■(jhat  had  been  handed  down  from  the  ancestors  of  the  na^ 
tion,  all  harmony  between  man  and  created  nature,  was 

It  is  true  that  the  leaders  of  the  schools  everywhere  en- 
deavored to  advance  the  fixed  goals,  and  never  grew  weary 
in  the  struggle  for  a  final  consummation.  But  in  pi-opor- 
tion  as  their  views  on  this  point  differed,  there  was  great 
risk  that  many  who  took  part  in  philosophic  inquiry 
would,  on  account  of  the  weakness  or  indolence  of  their 
minds,  never  arrive  at  any  at^e  beyond  that  of  doubt 
They  loftily  derided  the  simplicity  of  those  who  rested 
content  with  popular  notions,  the  contradictions  in  which 
it  was  no  longer  a  task  of  any  difBcuity  to  discover,  but 
were  not  themselves  seriously  engaged  in  a  search  after 
the  ultimate  truth.  Why  should  they  have  sought  aft«r 
this  ?  If,  as  Heraelitus  has  shown,  there  no  where  ex- 
ists a  lasting  and  definite  stat«  of  being,  every  one  may 
regard  as  the  truth  what  his  senses  represent  to  him  as 
such,  and  as  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  dispute 
with  any  one  else.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  ckss  of 
men  grew  up  who  were  altogether  unconcerned  with  sj's- 
tems  and  final  causes,  but  who  regarded  as  the  really  im- 
portant point  the  mental  exercise  of  thought,  and  the  vei'- 
satility.  and  independence  of  mind  which  are  its  results. 

Thus  philosophy  ends  in  a  univei-sal  habit 
of  free-thinking,  which  is  to  bo  employed    HippodamuB  o( 
after  a  practical  and  easily  comprehensible 
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feshionto  subject  all  things  in  existence  to  inquiry.  Tlie 
etate  and  civic  society  are  considered  in  the  light  of  this 
free-thinking  habit  of  mind;  theories  are  set  up;  ques- 
tions aa  to  dwelling,  food,  and  clothing  are  discussed  on 
general  grounds  of  reason,  and  men  who  have  never  oc- 
cupied a  public  office  start  vast  plans  of  reform  affecting 
the  entire  system  of  the  community,  Tbis  tendency  man- 
ifests itself  most  clearly  in  Hippodamus,  who  was  bom  at 
Miletus  about  the  time  when  Athens  assumed  the  hege- 
mony of  the  Hellenic  naval  power,  and  who  in  his  natiye 
city  so  zealously  mastered  everything  accessible  in  science, 
that  be  could  at  an  early  age  boast  a  eompi-eheuMve  know- 
ledge of  natui-e  and  of  the  world,  and  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  assert  himself  as  a  man  who  understood 
everything  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Hellenes.  He 
■was  originally  an  architect,  and  in  the  first  instance  de- 
sired to  reform  everything  according  lo  new  principles 
in  his  own  department.  The  structure  of  houses  and 
towns  was  not  to  depend  on  fency  and  arbitrary  choice, 
nor  on  the  accidents  of  the  soil,  but  to  be  dealt  with  on 
general  principles.  That  it  was  at  Miletus  where  the  idea 
first  arose  of  treating  scientifically,  the  foundation  of  towns 
may  find  a  satisfectory  explanation  in  the  history  of  the 
city ;  and  the  examples  of  Oriental  cities  with  which  the 
Milesians  came  into  contaet,  particularly  of  Babylon, 
doubtless  influenced  Hippodamus,  when  he  demanded  for 
a  city  a  mathematical  regularity  in  the  original  plan,  rec- 
tilmear  sti-eets  and  open  places,  and  the  marking  off  of 
its  different  quarters  in  rectangular  sections.  But  he  went 
much  further  than  this  in  tlie  ardor  of  his  dogmatism. 
He  desired  to  introduce  a  new  habit  of  dress; 'he  wished 
to  have  the  civic  communities  regulated,  the  classes  of  the 
population  divided  off,  and  the  laws  and  public  business 
settled  accoi-ding  to  fised  numerical  proportions  ;  every- 
thuig  was  to  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
mauds  of  reason,  and  thus  attain  to  universal  acceptance. 
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Thus  political  theories  were  formed  which  differed  funda- 
mentally from  the  political  wisdom  of  the  older  generation, 
who,  as,  e.  g.,  Muesiphilus,  the  heir  of  the  wisdom  of  Solon, 
while  closely  adhering  to  the  particular  task  of  each  in- 
dividual state  and  to  its  history,  asserted  political  princi- 
ples in  the  form  of  brief  sentences.* 

This  modem  rationalism,  clearly  ex- 
empiihed  in  the  ease  of  Hippodamus,  tween  piiifoM- 
became  a  power  which  extended  furtlier  F^^  "'"'  *''° 
and  further,  and  affected  national  life  in 
the  innermost  being.  Of  course  it  advanced  most  rapidly 
wherever  the  relations  of  society  had  alreWy  been  re- 
laxed, i.  e.,  particularly  in  the  great  trading  cities,  and  in 
the  first  iflstance  in  Ionia  itself,  where  an  opposition 
against  strict  rules  bindmg  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  tendency  towards  innovation,  had  always 
prevailed.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Lydians  and  Persians 
the  population  had  become  very  mixed;  Hellenes  and 
Barbarians  lived  among  one  another;  and  thus  the  feeling 
of  nationality  had  suffered  sufiiciently  to  leave  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  cosmopolitanism,  which  spread  together  with 
philosophic  rationalism.  "With  the  Ionian  cities  the 
colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  connected  by  immediate 
commercial  intercourse ;  and  here  again  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  society  had  prepared  the  ground  for  the  new  move- 
ment in  the  public  mind. 

At  the  same  time  Greek  philosophy  was  not  without 
gei-ms  which  operated  pi-odnctively  for  the  spread  of  politi- 
cal as  well  as  other  science.  Heraclitus,  with  lofty  en- 
thusiasm, preached- the  rule  of  the  laws  of  the  state;  and, 
with  his  friend  Hermodorus,  was  active  for  the  restoration 
of  a  rational  constitution  of  Ephesus,  Pythagoras  en- 
deavored to  realize  in  the  human  polity  also  the  harmony 

*  Tha  sorhistie  character  of  Hippodaroiis  ia  brought  out  bj  K.  Fr. 
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which  he  contemplated  in  the  system  of  the  universe ; 
even  the  EleatJc  schoo!  were  not  so  lost  in  speculation  as 
not  to  serve  their  fellow-citizens  as  statesmen  of  active 

energy  when    the    call   of  necessity  arose. 

Parmenides,  the  follower  cf  Xenophanes 
(p.  466),  became  the  legislator  of  Elea,  and  on  this  head 

inclined   to    the    Pythagorean    principles: 

Empedocies  was  the  most  mnueutial  per- 
sonage at  Agrigentum,  aiid  the  saviour  of  the  constitution 
of  that  city.  But  effects  of  this  kind  were  merely  excep- 
tional and  transitory;  the  constitutions  which  had  been 
regulated  according  to  philosophic  principles  feiled  to  ea- 
dure ;  and  only  the  most  eminent  individuals  were  able  to 
combine  with  the  new  culture  the  efficiency  and  loyalty 
of  a  good  citizen.  The  general  effect  was  of  a  nature  to 
shake  all  devotion  to  ancestral  usage ;  to  undermine  the 
fixedness  of  political  and  social  laws ;  and,  since  upon  the 
latter  were  based  fiiith  and  morality,  at  the  same  time  to 
r  the  moral  bearing  of  the  Greek  communities.* 
Lying  in  the  midst  between  Ionia  and  the 
pherratAthors.   colouies  of  the    West,  European    Greece, 

whose  attention  was  entirely  occupied  with 
its  political  affairs,  for  a  long  time  remained  wholly  un- 
touched by  the  influence  of  philosophic  rationalism.  But 
sooner  or  later  it  was  necessary  that  the  contact  should 
take  place,  particularly  at  Athens,  after  the  latter  had 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  entire  Greek  world,  and  had 
thus  quitted  her  former  restricted  and  retired  position. 
The  exertion  of  all  the  forces  of  body  and  mind  to  which 
Athens  owed  her  victories  had  been  so  intense,  that,  after 
the  danger  had  been  averted,  her  citizens  could  not  again 
return  into  the  ancient  tra«k  of  ancestral  usage.  An  en- 
tirely new  self-consciousness  had  been  awakened,  and  new 
objects  were  needed  to  exercise  the  forces  of  the  people, 

»Oii  Heraolitns  and  Herinodorua    ef.    Jacob  Bornaya,  Hei-ak'iiiidiB 
Bii^e,  pp.  15,  S4. 


The  pliil! 
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new  acquiaitions,  this  time  on  the  field  of  mental  culture. 
This  craving  for  an    extension    of  the    mental  horizon 
was  met  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  timca.      A  multitude  of  new  impulses  awaited  the 
Athenians.     From  travelers  and  by  epistolary  intercourae 
.   they  learnt  the  tidings  of  the  new  wisdom  which  had  ma- 
tured in  the  distant  cities  by  the  sea  until  at  last  the  most 
eminent  personages  themselves  came  across 
— Anaxagoras  first  and  foremost,  who,  im-        naxagoras; 
mediately  "after  the  great  victories  over  the  Pei-sians,  took 
up  his  abode  at  Athens,  and  was  the  first  to  constitute 
Athens    the    home  of   philosophy.      Nest'  to    him,    his 
contemporary    Diogenes   of   Apoiloiiia   on 
Crete,  who  adhered  to  and  cai-ried  on  the      i>i"gones  of 
school  of  the  Ionic   natural  philosophers,  ' 

even  after  later  inquirers  had  rendered  their  stand-point 
obsoleta    Upon  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  too,  Atliens  ex- 
ercised its  attraction.     Parmenides  arrived 
as  a  sexagenarian  at  the  Pan-Athensean  fes-        »™™ide3 ; 
tiva!  (01    Isxxi    3     B    c  454  arc-)  and  brout,ht  >Mth 
him  his  disciple  Zeno,  who  notwith'«tindmg 
his  attachment  to  the  tranquillity  of  Eiea,       ^™'' 
sofivoraVe  t)  philosophical  studies  paid  repented  ■(  wts 
to  Athens  * 

Tliese  phib-iopheis  proper  the  founders 
and  representatives  of  schools  of  pHilo  o  V'?  'iopbiBts  at 
phy  were  afterwards  followed  in  laiger 
nnmbera  by  those  -nho  refused  to  concern  themsehes  with 
the  teaching  of  thp  ■school'*  ind  with  particular  aj  stems 
but  rather  made  use  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philo  opheis 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a  knowledg 

«SeeAnal    Poll    mi    (p   141   i     rx-f^-rrKKwripa  ynu  ^t  tnw  o -™ 
lim  Tl  U)(S  kH  0poni»iLT  a9r  lit    j-oiij!  ijiriijuo  (.ije^jmu!  Ao  o  d  ng    to 

the  most  probi  la  aaiimptiun  IniMs;  raa  oime  to  Athone  un  Ic  the 
arobnn'h  p  of  Call  »■!  (01  Ittv  1  n  o  4  )  hen  tyaaf  Tears  of 
B,^K  (Brand  -   I  .-.••I,   dei-  0       ud  Bo       P/  I    S'<  )      As  lo  Pfltmaniaes 
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of  equal  validity  for  all ;  men  who  knew  how  to  turn  the 
command  of  thought  and  speech  which  they  had  obtained 
from  the  multiplicity  of  their  studies  to  a  profitable  ao- 
count  by  teaching.  For  while  the  stricter  philosophers 
were  only  able  to  attract  into  their  circJe  a  chosen  few 
among  the  people,  the  others  addressed  a  wider  public 
and  forced  philosophy  into  the  service  of  general  culture. 
As  teacliers  of  a  kind  such  as  Greece  had  never  before 
seen,  they  passed  from  one  of  the  more  important  cities 
to  the  other  ;  attracted  the  young  men,  not  in  order  to 
trouble  them  with  useless  propositions,  but  in  order  to 
accjuaint  them  with  the  progress  gf  the  civilization  of  the 
times,  to  free  them  from  prejudices,  to  give  light  and 
breadth  to  thdr  mental  horizon,  to  make  them  ready 
thinkers  and  speakers,  to  teach  them  how  to  form  an 
opinion  in  public  afiairs,  how  to  administrate  their  own 
property,  how  to  deal  with  mankind  in  general :  and  as 
for  this  purpose  they  as  it  were  made  a  profession  of  their 
wisdom  and  formed  a  separate  class;  they  were  called  So- 
phists; a  name  which  originally  was  wholly  free  from  any 
secondary  signification  implying  blame.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  sophists  was  Protagoras  of  Abdera, 
Protigoi'aa.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
appeared  with  great  applause  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Athens. 
He  taught  that  there  exists  no  absolute  truth  ;  that  all 
objects  are  only  such  as  they  appear  to  him  who  perceives 
them  ;  that  everythiog  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  the 
spectator,  in  whom  lies  the  measure  of  things.  Thus 
men  freely  and  independently  confronted  God  and  the 
world,  and  to  every  individual  the  only  question  of  mo- 
ment  was  as  to  how  fer  he  was  capable  of  asserting  his 


,1  opimon. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
towards  these  men  who  introduced  their  wisdom  from  their 
homes  in  the  Wi^t  and  East,  and  who,  not  without  reason, 
i  to  find  Athens  a  favorable  soil  on  which  to  plant 
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it.  For  what  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  Athenians  at 
this  period,  when  they  felt  themselves  no  longer  satisfied 
by  the  sphere  of  their  present  culture,  tlian  a  wisdom 
which  regarded  both  human  and  divine  matters  &om  new 
points  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  to  be  di- 
rectly practical  and  available  for  all  conditions  of  life;  a. 
^¥isdom  which  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  Ionic  love  of 
free  and  independent  movement,  by  conceding  supreme 
rights  to  personal  individuality  as  against  all  burdensome 
laws  and  ordinances,  by  favoring  the  love  of  speech,  and, 
through  the  influence  which  it  promised  to  give  to  its 
disciples,  in  the  highest  degree  flattering  the  ambition  of 
the  Athenian  youth  ?  The  spirit  of  the  times  found  in 
this  wisdom  its  perfect  expressiou;  whence  it  also  came  to 
pass  that  the  same  tendency  asserted  itself  in  the  most 
various  localities  unconnected  by  any  external  link,  and 
everywhere  met  with  assent  and  welcome.  In  Athens 
it  was  moreover  an  old-established  usage  readdy  to  admit 
Hellenes  from  other  parts  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
mental  gifts,  and  to  meet  them  half-way  by  every  possible 
encouragement.  Wealthy  families  accounted  it  as  an 
honor  to  receive  in  their  midst  the  foreign  teachers,  and  to 
add  a  lustre  to  their  houses  by  reeognizii^  and  cherishing 
within  their  walls  the  new  culture  and  its  representatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  new 
wisdom,  whether  it  was  represented  by  philo-  a^athBloniim/ 
sophers  or  by  sophists,  was  encountered  by 
an  extremely  strong  dislike.  Annoyance  was  felt  at  the 
presence  of  men  one  and  all  of  whom  came  from  foreign 
parts,  and  wished  to  be  considered  out-of-the-way  person- 
ages. A  certain  mistrust  particularly  existed  against  what- 
ever came  from  Ionia;  for  at  the  very  time  when  Attica 
had  entered  into  a  new  connection  with  Ionia,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  countries  had  become  heightened.  In 
the  days  of  Solon  an  Ionic  love  of  comfort  characterized 
Athenian  life,  and  the  wealthy  citizens  took  pleasure  in 
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exhibiting  a  luxuriant  style  of  lifo,  and  in  wantoning  witli 
purple,  gold,  and  ointments,  with  horses,  houniJa,  beautiful 
boys,  and  festive  banquets.  But  the  Persian  wars  had 
given  rise  to  more  Berious  views  of  life,  as  was  natural  in 
tim^  so  troublous.  The  ancient  race  of  the  Attic  husband- 
men had  reasserted  itself  at  Marathon,  and  the  more  the 
genuine  body  of  the  Attic  people  came  to  feel  its  superi- 
ority to  the  Ionian  mariners  the  more  it  loved  to  distin- 
guish itself  from  them  in  language,  manners  and  dress.  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  richer  citizens  still  wore 
linen  robes  which  flowed  down  to  the  feet,  and  their  slaves 
carried  cushioned  stools  after  them  as  they  walked ;  and 
they  festened  their  hair  over  the  forehead  with  broochi 
pins  of  gold.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  Ionic  love 
of  ornament  and  sumptuous  comfort,  which  remained  in 
fesliion  until  the  days  of  Pericles.  They  now  made  way 
for  a  lighter,  shorter,  and  more  simple  dress,  which  gave 
no  occasion  for  suraptuousntes,  and  consisted  of  an  under- 
garment of  wool  without  arms,  such  as  the  Dorians 
wore,  over  which  was  thrown  the  cloak,  a  square  piece  of 
cloth.  These  made  up  a  dress  better  corresponding  to 
republican  equality,  and  infinitely  better  adapted  for  an 
active  life.* 

Par  more  ancient  than  this  external  diiference  between 
lonians  and  Athenians  was  the  contrast  in  manners  and 
habits  of  life.  In  Ionia  it  liad  been  attempted  to  remove 
everything  which  restricted  enjoyment,  all  the  severer 
forms  of  society ;  so  also  those  concerning  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  Mamage,  in  the '  view  of  the  Atlie- 
nians,  was  not  simply  a  civil  institution  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, since  its  valid  consummation  was  the  basis  of 
all  &mily  and  civil  prerogatives;  but  it  was  also  a  sacred 
thing,  a  divine  ordinance  which,  as  often  as  it  was  em- 
ployed, was  the  occasion  of  a  religions  festival  furnished 

»SeeThiio.  i.  6:  of.  K.  0 
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with  a  series  of  significant  customa.  To  tiieso  belonged 
the  bath  in  water  from  a  sacred  fountain  (vol.  i.  p.  S88) 
and  the  obtaining  a  divine  blessing  in  the  temple  of  the 
city-goddess.  The  jnariiage  torch,  lighted  at  the  hearth 
of  the  parents'  house,  was  the  token  of  the  strict  trans- 
mission which  was  to  continue  from  house  to  house  and 
from  generation  to  generation;  and  as  the  virgin  had 
lived  only  for  the  father's  house,  so  the  wife  lived  only  for 
that  of  the  house  of  the  husband  in  quiet  retirement  and 
modest  chastity.  In  Ionia  marriage  stood  from  the  fii'st  on 
a  lower  footmg,  and  women  there  enjoyed  no  honor  and  dig- 
nity such  as  those  proper  to  the  Attic  housewife.  But  it  was 
precisely  this  inferiority  of  position  which  excited  the  Ionian 
women  to  assert  their  influence  in  another  way,  and,  by  a 
careful  cultivation  of  all  their  charms  and  talents,  to  en- 
chain the  men  who  were  in  search  of  mental  and  sensual  ex- 
citement, and  who  for  this  reason  also  allowed  women  to  sit 
at  their  banquets.  Aphrodite  took  the  place  of  sedate  De- 
meter,  the  goddess  of  chaste  wedlock ;  and  considering  the 
influence  exercised  upon  the  whole  of  civil  society  by  the 
Ionian  courtezans,  and  the  power  they  already  wielded  by 
means  of  their  social  talents,  flow  of  speech  and  clever- 
ness (p.  297),  not  only  had  the  Attic  housewives  reason  to 
be  wroth  against  tliese  foreign  women  who  violated  their 
rights  and  destroyed  domestic  happiness,  but  all  reflecting 
citizens  were  necessarily  anxious  to  ward  off  these  influ- 
ences of  Ionia  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  at  the  samo 
time  naturally  inclined  to  apprehend  a  secret  poison  in 
every  brilliant  gift  offered  from  the  same  quarter,— Ionic 
iree-thinting  among  the  rest. 

This  mistrust  increased  when  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  new  culture  became  better  known,    tta  Xce-fhTak- 
For     the    most    sacred    and   most  highly    "'^ "'  AthenB, 
prized  of  Hellenic  beliefe  wera  based  upon  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  all  members  of  the  nation.     When  now  men  came 
over  to  them,  who  with  reckless  confidence  subjected  the 
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entire  tradition  of  the  Datiou  to  exam  nat  on  a  alj  s  ,  and 
negation,  these  men  naturally  appeare  1  no  lefcs  deserving 
of  rejection  than  the  individnals  who  m  reterence  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  the  ancient  aystem  of  d  vane  worship, 
desired  to  assert  their  cavils  and  to  ele\  ite  them  abo^  e  the 
law.  It  was  impossible  for  the  multitude  to  comprehend 
the  immense  difference  between  an  Anaxagoras  and  the 
Sophists.  Single  propositions  were  taken  as  the  standard 
of  judgment;  and  accordingly  everything  seemed  in  an 
equal  degree  heresy  ;  and  from  the  first  objection  was 
taken  against  a  tendency  which  led  to  such  results  as 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  personality  of  the  gods  venerated 
by  the  stat«,  or  the  significance  of  the  signs  sent  by  them ; 
or  to  the  substitution  of  forces  devoid  of  reason  for  the 
Olympian  gods,-— (as  when  a  -glowing  body  of  stone  was 
declared  to  be  shining  in  the  heavens  in  the  plaee  of  All- 
seeing  Helios.)  In  proportion  as  it  was  unavoidable  to 
acknowledge  the  great  scientific  attainments  and  eminent 
mental  gifts  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  wisdom,  it  was 
feared  that  the  latter  would  gradually  think  eveiything  to 
pieces,  and  dissolve  it  into  nothingness.  Men  saw  their 
religion,  state,  manners,  and  morals  in  danger  ;  for  if  the 
gods  no  longer  exist,  the  guardians  of  oaths  and  the 
avengers  of  wrong,  what  is  then  to  uphold  civil  society  ? 

Moreover,  the  Sophists  offended  in  various  ways  by  their 
personal  behaviour.  Their  restlessness  and  habits  of  in- 
cessant travel  appeared  irreconcilable  with  the  character 
of  an  orderly  citizen,  and  with  the  calling  of  an  instructor 
of  youth ;  their  arrogance  gave  offence ;  the  manner  in 
which  they  converted  their  office  of  instruction  into  a  bu- 
siness was  considered  indecent,  and  when  in  accordance 
with  tlie  example  of  Protagoras  sophistry  became  a 
profitable  trade,  the  dislike  of  it  increased.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  phdosophers  and  Sophists  had  to  hide  their 
agency  at  Athens,  and  endeavored  to  smuggle  in  their 
wisdom  under  the  names  of  mu-,ic.  giammar,  rhetoric,  and 
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other  traditJonaiy  branches  of  iuBtruction  ;  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  was  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  So- 
phistry had  no  positive  subject-matter  of  its  own,  and  was 
Eaturally  a  pi-inoiple  of  form  which  might  eaaOy  be  ap- 
plied to  all  objects  of  culture. 

Thus  about  the  middle  of  tbe  fifth  cen- 
tury two  difierent  tendencies  were  directly  ^  Opposite  ten- 
opposedtooneanotheratAthena.  Somefrom  lent  at  Athens, 
motives  of  vanity  took  pleasure  in  coquetting 
with  the  new  wisdom,  and  in  boasting  their  cultivation  of 
it ;  while  the  largo  majorilj  of  the  citizens  warded  off  its 
influence  to  the  beat  of  their  ability.  Smallest  of  all  was 
the  number  of  those  who  understood  how  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  mental  movement,  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  its  productive  germs,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  their  own  independence  of  mind.  For 
such  men  philosophic  culture  became  a  power  elevating 
them  above  the  standpoint  of  the  multitude,  without 
estranging  them  from  the  commonwealth- 

Upon  these  times  of  movement  in  the 
minds  of  men  had  fallen  the  youth  of  Peri-  Family  and 
cles.  His  father  Xanthippua  (who  on  the  ojes. 
shores  of  Ionia  had  obtained  the  first  vic- 
tory with  Attic  vessels  of  war)  belonged  to  the  clan  of  the 
Euzygse  Cyokera  of  oxen),  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
a  sacred  figure  of  Athene,  the  Palladium,  and  to  perform 
primitive  ceremonies  relating  to  the  introduction  of  agri- 
culture. The  wife  of  Xanthippus  was  Agariste,  the  sister 
of  Megaeles  and  niece  of  the  great  Clisthenes;  thdr  mar- 
riage was  an  act  of  union  between  the  venerable  body  of 
the  Eupatridse  of  Athens  and  the  younger  nobility  of  the 
AlcmEeonidss,  distinguished  by  their  wealth  and  br-i!liant 
share  in  the  constitutional  struggles.  Thus  Pencil'  birth  . 
had  of  itself  richly  endowed  him  with  a  native  city 
crowned  with  victory,  filled  with  intellectual  life  and  with 
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hope  for  tlie  future,  and  Tilth  an  ancestral  Louse,  the 
glories  of  whose  past  and  present  military  fame  were  pre- 
eminently adapted  to  call  forth  a  lofty  ambition  in  his 
youthful  breast,  and  to  accustom  him  to  i-egard  the  welfare 
of  the  city  as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  himself. 
But  not  only  for  the  interests  of  the  city  did  his  parental 
home  serve  as  a  centre ;  his  fether's  family  stood  in  relations 
of  mutual  hospitality  with  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  con- 
nections of  the  Aicmaionidie  extended  over  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  so  that  in  this  house  a  view  might  be  more 
easily  obtained  than  anywhere  else  of  the  condition  of  the 
East,  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Greek  states,  and  of 
the  progress  of  art  and  "science.  The  impulses  received 
from  this  variety  of  sources  were  heightened  by  the  exti-a- 
ordinary  events  which  filled  the  youthful  years  of  Pericles. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  a  witness  of  the  burning  of  Athens, 
the  rout  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  new  birth  of  his  native 
city ;  he  grew  up  to  be  a  youth  whOe  Athens  was  con- 
stantly rising  in  power;  and  his  first  military  service  ena- 
bled him  to  participate  in  the  most  glorious  victories.  He 
saw  a  wide  empire  of  islands  and  coasts  forming  itself 
under  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Athens,  and. realized  to 
himself  the  mission  of  his  native  city  to  prove  herself 
worthy  of  such  a  position. 

Not  bis  hkih  alone,  but  also  the  happiest  gifts  of  nature, 
qualified  him  for  co-operating  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  For  nature  had  richly  endowed  him  and  emi- 
nently adapted  him  for  endurance  in  mental  and  physical 
exertions ;  he  was  as  vivacious,  active,  and  full  of  ideas  as 
Thomistocles  ;  but  his  whole  character  was  &om  the  time 
of  his  youth  incomparably  more  collected  and  better  regu- 
lated. The  feature  which  distinguished  his  mind  before 
all  others  was  an  unwearying  desire  of  culture ;  nor  was  any 
one  more  vitally  afTected  than  the  youthful  Pericles  by  the 
longing  after  a  new  and  fuller  knowledge  which  character- 
ized his  times.     Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  in  no  in- 
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stance  rested  satisfieil  with  wliat  had  been  hauded  dowa 
from  former  times,  and  that  while  the  people  timidly  and 
suspiciously  refused  to  admit  the  Ionic  culture,  he  wel- 
comed the  new  light  with  joyous  admiration. 

He  studied  music  under  Pythoulides,  a  Pythagorean 
from  Ceos,  and  then  under  Damon  tlie  flute-player,  a  man 
of  a  most  influential  personality  and  a  most  incentive 
mind,  who  in  a  yet  higher  degree  than  Pythoclides  availed 
himself  of  musical  instruction  to  pass  from 
metres  and  rhythms  to  the  characters  of  men  '  raining, 
and  their  treatment,  to  ethical  and  poiitica]  teaching — in 
other  words,  a  Sophist  of  the  best  class.  Thus,  at  a  time 
of  life  when  other  Athenian  youths  were  wont  to  conclude 
their  studies,  Pericles  was  really  beginning  his ;  he  eagerly 
sought  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  artists 
and  philosophers,  and  became  the  most  zealous  auditor  of 
Zeno  and  Anasagoras,  and  in  his  later  years  also  of  Pro- 
tagoras. But  Pericles  learnt  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
learning ;  he  had  no  intention,  like  Anaxagoras,  of  forget- 
ting the  world  and  mankind  in  the  midst  of  his  studies ; 
the  task  of  hia  life  was  not  to  solve  rising  doubts  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  domain  of  pure  thought.  Pericles 
always  kept  the  commonwealth  in  view ;  and  in  public  acta 
he  sought  tho  reconciliation  of  the  opposing  forces  with 
which  he  had  become  acquainted.  For  as  he  felt  himself 
elevated  and  fortified  by  means  of  the  culture  acquiretl  by 
him,  so  he  recognized  in  it  a  power  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  the  state.  Even  as  a  philosopher 
he  remained  a  statesman  ;  and  the  whole  ambition  of  his 
fiery  character  was  directed  towards  ruling  his  fo!low-citi- 
zens  and  guiding  the  state  hy  the  resources  of  mental  supe- 
riority offered  by  philosophy:* 

Pericles'  bearing  was  sufficient  to  show  that  his  princi- 
ples of  action  rested  on  a  totally  different  basis  from  that 
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of  tlie  ordinary  civilization  of  the  times.  The  featurea  of 
his  counteiiaoce  aunouuced  that  he  waa  habitually  occu- 
pied with  lofty  thoughts ;  an  inyoluutaiy  feeling  of  awe 
was  inspired  by  the  solemn  seriousness  pervading  his 
■whole  manner,  and  hy  the  immovable  firmness  and  deci- 
siveness of  his  personality.  Among  his  friends  the  philos- 
opher, he  had  learnt  to  despise  a  multitude  of  those  petty 
interests  which  more  than  anything  else  move  the  ordi- 
nary world,  and  to  cast  off  a  series  of  prejudices;-  and  had 
thus  gained  both  in  freedom  of  sonl  and  in  power  over 
other  men.  "When,  on  the  occasion  of  an  dclipse,  ali  tho 
sailors  were  seized  with  fear,  he  held  his  cloak  before  tlio 
eyes  of  a  steersman,  asking  him  why  he  was  more  fright- 
ened when  a  remoter  and  larger  object  hid  the  light  of  the 
sun  from  him.  Internally  the  most  vivacious  of  men,  he 
was  externally  calm,  cold,  and  unchanging,  without  at 
the  same  time,  giving  offence  by  severity  or  roughness  of 
manner.  The  fulness  of  his  superiority  manifested  itself 
in  speech.  For  in  the  school  of  Zeuo  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  look  at  the  same  things  from  different  points  of 
view,  (Old  to  surprise  hia  opponents  by  raising  unexpected 
obgeotions.  To  exercises  in  dialectica,  he  owed  the  ver- 
satility of  his  reasoning  powers  and  his  power  of  speech, 
to  which  no  man  was  able  to  oppose  a  weapon  of  equal 
force.  His  eloijucnce  waa  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  thorough 
philosophical  culture,  the  direct  expression  of  a  mind 
superior  to  the  multitude ;  hence  he  was  able,  better  tlian 
any  other  man,  to  terrify,  to  encourage,  to  persuade ; 
striking  similes,  from  whose  binding  force  none  could 
escape,  were  at  his  service,  and  he  was  finally  rendered 
irreeisfible  by  the  calm  confidence  with  which  he  spoke. 

But  though  the  youthfiil  Pericles  had  so 

Hia  sooiai  posi-   gj^^t  a  Variety  of"  gifts  at  his  command 

recommending    him    to    the     citizens — the 

splendor  of  his  descent,  which,  without  fiirther  trouble, 

procured  liim  a  large  number  of  adherents,  the  influence 
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of  his  personality,  his  power  of  speech,  and  the  wondrous 
chaiTQ  of  his  voice — yet  other  circumstance  formed  im- 
portant obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a  public 
man.  He  lacked  the  gift  of  holding  easy  and  unaffected 
intercourse  with  tlie  common  people,  the  affability  by^ 
means  of  which  Cimon  continued  to  enchain  them — 
CImon,  who,  as  a  joyous  man  of  tlie  world,  was  felt 
i)y  his  fellow-citizens  to  have  more  in  common  with 
themselves.  Pericles  differed  too  widely  from  the  multi- 
tude of  the  people.  He  knew  that  the  citizens  disliked 
eccentric  characters,  and  this  knowledge  deprived  him  of 
natural  ease.  Besides,  his  personality  provoked  all  kinds 
of  suspicions.  His  seriousness  was  regarded  as  annoyance, 
his  reserve  as  hidden  ambition;  tho  people  refused  to  credit 
this  born  aristocrat  with  a  true  affection  for  the  people's 
cause;  it  was  remembered  that  an  inclination  toward 
tyrannical  usurpation  was  an  hereditary  tendency  in  his 
mother's  family;  for  which  reason  everytliing  connected 
with  the  AlcmEeonidK  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  citizens,  and  ostracism  was  more  frequently  employed 
in  the  case  of  this  than  of  any  other  family.  (Megacles, 
the  son  of  Clisthenes,  was  banished,  and  the  same  fiite  is 
said  to  have  befallen  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles.) 
And  as  it  chanced,  a  strange  likeness  was  inserted  to  exist 
between  Pericles'  physiognomy  and  manner  of  speaking 
and  those  of  Pisistratns;  a  circumstance  of  which  his 
opponents  and  detractors  made  the  most  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  the  citizens  against  him.  * 

As  Pericles  was  aware  that  suspicion  and  prejudice 
stood  in  his  way,  he  moderated  his  ambition  by  extreme 
caution.  For  a  long  time  ho  fwok  no  personal  part  in  any 
public  business,  and  preferred  to  prove  himself  in  military 
service  as  a  citizen  ready  to  share  with  the  least  of  hia 

>^  On  tlie  enlipae  at.  Plut.  o.  3!>.  PeiioleB  and  Pisietratus;  o.  7.  Ihoo. 
i.  Si  ef;  K.  0.  Miillor  Kltitie  rfe-f(8^■iB  SdiH/le,,  II.  S35;  of.  Leatsch.  Fki- 
lohgve,  Siipiilem.,  i.  S8,  Cunaa  •K.oiilaa'  in  Nuave  Memoi-ie,  186S,  p.  403. 
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fellows  every  danger  and  hardship.  In  this  department 
he  supplemented  hia  scientific  aequiremenla  by  practical 
experience,  and  acquired  the  qualities  which  distinguiahed 
the  Athenians  before  all  the  other  Greeks,  viz.,  readiness 
of  mind  and  resolute  energy  in  action.  Hei'e  he  learnt 
lesaons  from  Cimon,  whose  morita  as  a  military  commander 
he  admitted,  while  at  the  same  time  he  perceived  the 
weak  points  of  the  Cimonian  pulicy  which,  notwithatand- 
ing  all  her  victories,  tied  Athens  down  to  the  considera- 
tion of  intereats  other  than  her  own  {p.  4H),  and,  from  a 
one-sided  eagerness  of  party-spirit,  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  democratic  system. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  had  gone 
de^oe'i'aoy,  "  through  a  philosoplucal  training  were 
usually  unfavorable  to  the  rule  of  the 
democracy,  which  is  hostile  to  all  personal  eminence ;  nor 
■were  its  weak  points  ever  more  sharply  castigated  than  by 
Heraclitus.  Pericles  himself  was  a  thorough  aristocrat 
by  nature,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  rights  of  supremacy 
belonging  to  higher  culture.  He  was,  however,  anything 
rather  than  a  one-aided  Iheorizer.  He  did  not,  like  Hera^ 
clitua  and  Hermodorus,  meditate  improving  the  existing 
constitution  with  the  help  of  a  mimnity  of  the  citizens, 
but  rather  recognized  the  democracy,  with  all  its  weak- 
neasew,  aa  the  fully  authorized  constitution,  the  only  one 
which  could  count  on  a  lasting  life  at  Athens  ;  its  growth 
was  interwoven  with  the  hiatory  of  the  state;  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  condition  of  Attic  society ;  had  been  proved 
in  good  times  and  evil,  and  was  in  short  the  necessary  con- 
stitution for  Athena.  It  also  constituted  her  real  strength, 
which,  considering  the  smallnees  of  the  state  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  tlie  tasks  incumbent  upon  it,  lay  in  the  fi-ee  and 
independent  participation  of  all  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  may  count  upon  the  readiness  of  all  to 
make  sacrifices  on  its  behalf,  because  to  all  is  opened,  by 
means  of  it,  the  path  to  equal  honors  and  equal  lufiuence. 
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The  moral  bearing  of  the  citizens  also  depended  upon 
democratic  government,  Tor  the  latter  enabled  eveiy  in- 
dividual to  extend  his  ideas  beyond  the  limits  of  his  per- 
sonal interests;  it  obliged  every  citizen  to  risk  his  personal 
welfare  for  that  of  the  whole  state,  aud  made  it  his  duty 
to  entertain  an  unchanging  political  belief;  it  demanded 
rational  conditions  of  existence  for  the  commtoity,  clearly 
fixed  and  regulated  by  laws  patent  to  all ;  moreover,  the 
participation  of  aU  in  the  transactions  of  state  offered  a 
pledge  that  no  low  and  petty  motives,  such  as  are  not  un- 
likely to  decide  the  course  of  oligarchic  bodies,  dictated 
the  resolutions  of  the  political  community.  An  insidious 
statecraft  which,  like  that  of  the  Spartana,  rested  its 
strength  in  a  timid  love  of  secrecy,  and  based  its  successee 
on  deceit  and  falsehood,  was  impossible  at  Athens. 

Now,  although  Pericles  acknowledged  democracy  as  the 
constitution  established  by  law  and  most  suitable  by  na- 
ture, yet  the  name  aud  outward  forms  of  the  constitution 
were  insufficient  of  themselves  to  deter^oiue  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  affaire.  The  sove- 
reign power  belonged  to  the  Demcs.  But  no  man  could 
be  more  fiilly  persuaded  tlian  Pericles  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  multitude  to  govern  by  itself.  Every  popular  body 
must  be  governed,  its  steps  guided,  and  its  interests  pointed 
out  to  it,  unless  the  well-being  of  the  state  is  to  be  given 
up  to  accident  and  unreason.  This  guidance  could  never 
return  into  the  hands  of  single  families  which  set  tip  a, 
hereditary  right  to   a  privileged  position  and  influence. 

Those  times  were  past.  The  power  of  the  nobility  had 
long  been  destroyed  by  internal  discord ;  since  the  pea- 
sants were  free-landed  proprietors  and  civic  industry  flour- 
ished, the  ancient  Families  were  superior  to  the  rest  neither 
in  possessions  nor  in  military  reputation  nor  in  devotion  to 
the  public  interests.  Individual  families  had  indeed  re- 
taiicied  some  of  their  pristine  splendor.  But  a  nobility  no 
longer  existed  as  a  corporate  body ;  and  the  battles  of 
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Coronea  and  Tanagra  had  finally  thinned  its  ranks.  To 
lead  the  people  another  kind  of  nobility  was  accordingly 
req^uisite— a  nobility  acquired  by  innate  powera  ;  the  peo- 
ple had  to  be  led  by  men  representing  in  their  persons  the 
better  feelings  of  the  multitude,  whom  philosophy  had 
elevated  over  base  considerations  and  prejudices,  whom  the 
prescience  of  reason  and  the  power  of  eloquence  enabled 
to  assert  their  mental  superiority  in  such  a  way  as  to  be- 
come the  men  of  public  confidence.  The  true  leader  of 
the  people,  or  demagogue,  was  to  rule — in  whom  the  peo- 
ple, the  ma^  of  which  possessea  less  clearness  of  intelli- 
gence, less  moderation,  less  conscientiousness,  and  a  feebler 
sense  of  honor  than  the  individual,  might  find  its  beat 
sentiments,  tendencies  and  dispositions  expressed.  Thus, 
the  civic  equality  demanded  by  the  laws  was  to  be  com- 
bined with  that  guidance  by  one  strong  hand  which  reason 
demanded ;  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens 
■were  to  be  reconciled  with  the  inalienable  righfa  of  su- 
perior intelligence. 

The  idea  of  such  a  combination  of  democracy  and 
monocracy,  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Pericles,  was 
peculiarly  justified  by  the  character  of  his  times  and  of 
his  native  city.  For  in  those  times  the  theoretico-practi- 
cal  culture  ofiered  by  philosophy  and  Sophistry  was  a 
real  power,  and  one  which  could  not  be  easily  transferred 
from  the  individual  to  the  multitude.  And  moreover, 
the  civic  community  of  Attica  (wliich  even  on  ordinary 
days  of  assembly  numbered  5,000  or  thereabouts)  was, 
it  is  true,  like  any  other  popular  body,  incapable  of  act- 
ing rationally  and  to  the  purpose  of  its  own  accord ; 
but  the  Attic  Demos  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  superior  to  all 
other  civic  communities  in  this  respect,  that  its  happy 
natural  gifts  supplied  it  with  a  sure  tact  and  correct  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  its  leaders,  and  that  it  knew  how 
to  follow  these  leaders  when  chc«en,  if  they  with  superior 
intelligence  indicated  to  it  its  true  interests.     These  qual- 
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ities  the  Athenians  incontrovertibly  manifested  in  the  timea 
of  the  Wara  of  Liberation  ;  they  gave  their  perfect  confi- 
dence at  the  right  season  to  the  right  man — a  devoted  coii- 
fidenee  which  constituted  the  pledge  of  _  the  well-being  of 
the  state,  and  elevated,  refined,  and  united  the  multitude; 
proving  that  in  Athens  even  the  common  people  were  eonie- 
thlng  better  than  a  mob.  Bat  if  the  civic  community  ia 
this  respect  facilitated  the  realization  of  Pericles'  ideas,  it 
■was  further  necessary  to  remove  ail  other  influences  from 
acting  upon  the  people  and  reducing  it  to  a  stat«  of  depen- 
dence ;  in  order  that  this  people  might  unconditionally 
give  itself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  orator  in  possession  of 
its  confidence,  and  be  able  to  participate  one  and  all,  and 
without  let  or  hindrance,  in  all  questions  of  public  interest 
In  order  to  attain  to  this  end,  Pericles 

I  a  party  man,  and  combined  with  partjiJoiiUoiMt 
id  the  other  leaders  of  the  party 
But,  unlike  the  demagogue  of  the  ordinary 
stamp,  who  had  nothing  beyond  an  immediate  object  in 
view,  and  who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  removal  of  what 
they  held  objectionable,  Pericles  had  sketched  out  the  plan 
of  the  new  system  of  government,  which  was  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  a  true  aristocracy  with  those  of  demo- 
cracy. As  a  member  of  that  party  Pericles  acted  with 
extreme  caution  and  reserve;  he  concealed  the  power 
which  he  possessed ;  for  he  feared  ostracism ;  because  a 
forced  absence  of  several  years  from  Athens  would  have 
destroyed  the  whole  plan  of  his  life.  Ho  was  for  this 
reason  compared  to  the  state  vessel,  the  Salaminia,  which 
appeared  only  on  occasions  of  exceptional  importance. 
For  this  reason  also  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  his  relations  to  the  party  of  reform.  It  is 
impossible  to  demonstrate  how  many  of  its  measures  he 
suggested  and  promoted  himself,  and  what  he  allowed  to 
be  done  against  his  private  opinion.  For  even  the  most 
eminent  man  sacrifices  part  of 
21* 
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comiiig  a  party  man,  and  cannot  be  as  coiiseientious  in  the 
approval  of  the  means  leading  to  the  attainment  of  the 
common  end,  as  he  would  be  if  acting  by  himself.  And 
temptations  of  a  peculiar  kind  are  of  eoui-ae  offered  by  tha 
constitution  of  those  statea  in  which  the  different  parties 
are  obliged  to  emulate  one  another  in  wooing  the  fevora  of 
a  popular  assembly.  For  in  these  cases,  in  order  to  obtain 
tlie  sanction  of  single  proposals  or  entire  tendencies  of 
parties,  advantage  is  taken  not  only  of  the  good  and  strong 
sides  of  the  citizens,  but  of  their  weak  points  as  well ;  in 
order  to  acquire  influence,  attempte  are  made  to  satisfy 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  impulses  of  humanity, 
particularly  the  love  of  money  and  enjoyment ;  and  means 
are  employed  the  very  use  of  which  attests  the  low  opinion 
entertained  of  those  in  whose  case  they  are  applied. 
Measures  of  this  kind  (which  have  more  tlian  anything 
else  contributed  to  bring  into  discredit  the  Attic  democracy, 
and  together  with  it  the  name  of  Pericles)  were  due  to  a 
great  variety  of  occasions  and  motives. 

The  primary  motive  was  the  necessity  of 
demooratio  breaking  the  power  of  wealth,  in  order  to 

party.  make  possible  the  free  development  of  the 

coEstitulion ;  for  the  liberality  practised  by  wealthy 
citizens  brought  the  poor  into  a  condition  of  dependence, 
and  served  as  a  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  at  the  same  time  confiising  the  political  conscious- 
ness of  the  nation.  To  free  the  citizens  irom  the  operation 
of  influences  of  this  kind,  the  state  moneys  were  employed 
to  enable  the  poor  to  procure  sources  of  enjoyment,  with- 
out on  that  account  feeling  themselves  under  an  obligation 
to  single  individuals  among  their  feilow-citizens  (p.  414). 
The  distributions  of  money  were  closely  connected  witJi 
the  spirit  of  democraey  in  general.  For,  since  in  all  states 
the  power  of  the  ruler  is  surrounded  by  a  certain  splendor 
of  life  which  also  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  entire 
stat«,  in  a  democracy  tlie  Damos  is,  as  a  matter  of  ii 
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entitled  to  share  in  this  privilege  of  rulers.  In  proportion, 
then,  as  iu  oligarchies  real  and  personal  property  are  ac- 
cumulated in  few  hands,  it  is  the  task  of  a  popular  state 
to  provide  for  the  spread  of  prosperity  and  comfort  among 
the  people,  for  its  ii-eedom  from  all  want  and  suffering,  and 
for  a  certain  eq^ualization  of  all  distinctions  of  wealth  and 
poverty. 

Harsh  contrasts  in  social  life  are  an  evil  in  the  case  of 
any  and  every  state ;  but  in  a  democracy,  which  is  based 
on  the  joyous  participation  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  com- 
monwealth, s«di  contrasts  are  most  keenly  felt,  and  amount 
to  dissonances  contravening  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
In  a  democratic  state,  no  class  of  men  ought  to  be  treated 
as  inferior  to  the  rest,  or  to  feel  itself  hurt  by  the  social 
position  of  the  rich  ;  no  fermenting  matter  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  state  ;  and  the  peace  of  public  life  ought  to  be 
endangered  by  no  feelings  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  distrust 
between  the  different  classes  of  the  citizens.  For  the 
praises  of  democracy,  and  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law,  would  sound  like  a  mockery  in  the  ears  of 
the  poor,  and  provoke  bitter  discontent  among  them,  if 
glaringly  contradicted  by  the  actual  condition  of  society. 

Accordingly,  it  was  of  necessity  one  of  the  leading  points 
of  view  for  democratic  statesmanship,  to  reconcile  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  distmctions  endangering  internal 
peace ;  a  reconcilia^on  fer  more  easily  capable  of  being 
carried  into  effect  at  Athens  than  in  any  state  of  modera 
times.  The  contrast  between  rich  and  poor  was  altogether 
neither  excessive  nor  iri-emovable.  Slavery  formed  a  broad 
and  convenient  base  for  the  superstructcro  of  civic  life. 
Without  the  sUves,  the  Attic  democracy  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  ■  for  they  alone  enabled  the  poor,  as  well 
as  the  r  ch  to  t'd.e  a  da  Ij  part  n  p  bli  affairs.  For 
only  a  veiy  small  m  nor  ty  \  ere  pool  eno  gh  to  have  to 
get  througl  1  fe  w  tl  o  t  the  help  of  =lave  and  we  find 
Atti    f  n  n  pla  n    ^   oi  !  e  n^  fo    e  1   t«  the  most 
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painful  retrenchment,  if  they  were  not  able  to  keep  more 
than  seven  slaves.* 

Taking  into  consideration  the  easy  conditions  of  life, 
thence  resulting  for  tho  citizens,  besides  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  the  climate  which  so  essentially  lessened  their 
daily  wants,  and  finally  the  moderation  which  characterized 
the  Athenians  In  their  desires  of  social  enjoyment,  we  may 
understand  how,  in  its  care  for  the  public  comfort,  (he  state 
could  attain  to  results  proportionately  so  great  that  it  could 
satisfy  the  poor  by  means  of  small  additions  to  their  in- 
come, and  so  far  remove  the  contrasts  affecting  die  peace 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  they  did  not  really  disturb  the 
concord  of  the  state. 

The  measures  taken  for  this  purpose  were 
I^^H'Szi!^'  ^^  '^^^J  various  kinds.  In  the  firat  place, 
care  was  taken  to  encourage  all  trades  and 
occupations  which  enriched  the  people;  next,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  food  should  remain  cheap,  and  pai-ttcularly  tliat 
the  price  of  com  should  be  kept  low.  The  state  considered 
it  its  duty  to  counteract  by  means  of  severe  laws  the  trade 
of  tlie  buyers-up  of  com,  and  itself  kept  corn-magazines, 
and  caused  bread  and  corn  to  be  sold  at  low  rates.  The 
gratuitous  distribution  of  provisions  fii-st  took  place  at  the 
festivals,  when  the  democratic  principle  of  general  equality 
found  the  readiest  acknowledgment.  The  gods  bestow  their 
blessings  upon  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  it  redounds  to  the 
honor  of  the  gods,  if  as  large  numbers  as  possible  enjoy 
of  their  gifts,  and  gi-atefuUy  participate  in  their  festivals. 

The  people  was  accordingly  entertained  at  public  ban- 
quets in  the  courts  of  the  temples;  and  when  on  solemn 
occasions  the  state  offered  hecatombs  of  oxen  to  the  gods, 
an  opportunity  was  at  the  same  time  afforded  to  the  people 
to  take  its  flU  of  sacrificial  meat.  And  the  feasts  became 
more  and  more  numerous,  the  sacrificial  banquets  more  and 
more  frequent   and   abundant.     The   people  accustomed 

■      -  ■  «  Of.  Eolilicr,  Chm-ikles,  iii.  20. 
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itself  to  be  the  guest  of  the  stale,  to  be  amused  and  enter- 
tained by  the  latter,  and  found  a  constiuitly  increasing 
pleasure  in  enjoying  itself  without  any  exertion  or  expense 
on  ita  own  part.  Distributions  of  cash,  out  of  the  surplus 
of  the  public  exchequer,  had  been  made  even  before  the 
time  of  Themistocles  (p.  261);  and  a  new  opportunity  was 
offered  when  the  theatre  was  built  (.p.  414),  and  various 
extensions  of  the  system  followed.  The  party  of  Reform 
had  herein  discovered  the  most  effective  means  of  securing 
its  popularity,  and  disarming  the  munificence  of  their  op- 
ponents. Demonidca  of  CEa  was  the  inventor  of  this 
measure.  The  theatre-moneys  or  Tlieorioa  were  now  fur- 
ther extended  to  those  festivals  at  which  no  . 
spectacular  exhibitions  were  given;  tliey  be- 
came daily  allowances  out  of  which  the  citizens  purchased 
their  own  food  at  the  public  entertainments;  and  in  the 
case  of  festivals  lasting  for  several  days,  the  amount  dis- 
tributed was  doubled  and  trebled.* 
Already  this    Tkeoricon   was   called  at   ^      ,     . 

.    ,  -'  ,        ,  ,      Introductinn  of 

Athens  wages  or  pay,  m  the  more  general  tho  puj-ejatem 
sense  of  the  term,  designating  every  kind  p"'^,,^'""^  """* 
of  pecuniary  profit  obtained  out  of  tho 
public  exchequer.  For  this  purpose  other  occasions  and 
points  of  view  were  speedily  discovered.  Salaries  in  re- 
turn for  public  services  were  utterly  unknown  to  the 
earlier  systems  of  government  among  the  Hellenes ;  the 
services  performed  by  the  citinen  for  the  commonwealth 
were  performed  by  him  on  his  own  account,  and  were  at 
once  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  honor.  Nor  was  mUitary 
pay  known.  But  since  events  had  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Athenians  always  to  have  an  army  in  readiness  for 
war,  the  citizens  could  not  be  expected  to  comply  with 
such  demands  without  compensation,  as,  unlike  the  8par- 

•  Wif.h  rcgcfii  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  as  to  Dexnnnidee  (6  Ol^ai 
HB  the  adviser  ot  Peiwka,  see  Plut,  Petichs,  e.  9  i  Boclih,  /'.  K.  „J  A. 
vol.  i.  p.  Wi,  E.  r.: 
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tans,  they  had  no  etate-slaves  to  tiil  the  fields  during  war. 
Therefore,  military  pay  waa  introduced  in  the  time  of  Pe- 
ricles, amountmg  in  wages  and  board-money  to  a  daily 
eum  of  four  obola  (6d). 

As  to  public  services  in  times  of  peaee,  compensation 
waa  originally  only  allowed  for  extraordinary  services  (e. 
g.,  envoys  received  an  outfit  and  travellmg-money  from  the 
public  funds) ;  but  all  other  superior  ofiices  of  state, 
whoso  occupants  represented  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
people,  were  regarded  as  honorary ;  while  the  servants  of 
the  magistrates,  who  performed  only  miniaf«rial  duties, 
and  were  permanent  servants  of  tlie  state,  the  heralds, 
writers,  beadles,  and  police-officers  received  pay.  Tliis 
principle,  again,  was  attaoked  from  the  democratic  point 
of  view.  To  the  poor  man  the  time  which  he  devotes  to 
the  public  service  is  a  sacrifice,  not  so  to  the  rich ;  accord- 
ingly the  poor  man  is  placed  at  a  manifest  disadvantage, 
and  IS  hmdered  m  the  exercise  of  the  rights  constitution 
ally  belongmg  to  Imn 

It  wau  m  the  mteiest  of  the  ^arty  ot  movem  nt  ta  pio 
mrte  as  {,eneral  ia  possible  a  participation  m  pubhc 
afiair'*  foi  the  ^ower  (f  this  party  was  bued  upon  the 
multitude  of  thi,  p ooiei  citizens  and  it  was  dea  red  that 
the  lowei  classes  ^ihould  be  pre\  cnted  neithei  bj  timiditv 
nor  bj  povertj  finm  taking  part  m  pubbc  afi'urs  In 
ordci  then  actinllj  to  caiij  out  the  etiuality  of  lights 
among  all  classes  ftunded  by  Aristtdes  it  wis  ncie=sai) 
to  compensate  the  poor  foi  every  public  service  For 
every  citizen  was  to  iicquiie  the  polidca]  education  which 
can  only  be  attained  to  by  practical  experience,  i.  e.,  by 
biking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  law-courts,  the  po- 
pular assembly,  and  the  council-board.  Otherwise,  in  _ 
despite  of  pll  ordinances  of  the  constitution,  political 
ti-aining,  experience,  and  power,  would  remain  a  privilege 
of  the  rich. 

As  soon  as  this  idea  had  been  onco  propounded,  it  ne- 
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cessarily  came  to  be  gradually  realized  in  all  ifs  beariogs ; 
earliest  of  all  in  tbe  case  of  the  law-courts. 
Solon  had  transferred  to  tiie  entire  body 
of  the  citizens,  together  with  the  snpreme  The  judicial 
sovereignty  of  state,  the  supreme  judicial 
power;  the  civic  body  was  authorized  to  call  the  officers 
of  state  to  account  after  they  had  i-csigned  their  functions, 
and  to  it  an  appeal  lay  for  the  Attic  citizens  from  every 
judicial  sentenee.  This  was  the  most  important  of  all 
popular  rights,  the  concession  leading  to  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences,  and  therefore  the  name  Helima,  origi- 
nally signifying  nothing  beyond  "assembly  of  the  people," 
received  at  Athens  the  particular  signification  implying 
the  civie  community,  as  assembled  not  only  for  the  elec- 
tion of  public  officers,  or  the  sanction  of  laws,  but  also 
for  the  exercise  of  its  supreme  judicial  office.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  citizens  raoi-e  and  more  completely  possessed 
themselves  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  they  brought 
into  the  sphere  of  their  direct  decision  all  more  important 
cases  of  law,  and  thus  limited  the  functions  of  the  magis 
trafes,  who  had  ong  n^Ily  tOnetl  cr  \  ith  their  adminia 
trative  powers,  been  al^  authorized  to  lecide  judiually 
all  legal  questions  connected  with  the  sphere  of  their 
office.  No  perfect  separat  on  wis  it  is  true  ever  effected 
between  the  admmistration  of  the  government  exeout  ve 
and  that  of  the  laws,  but  it  finally  came  to  pass,  that  the 
officers  of  government  nominated  by  the  people  retained 
only  a  penal  police-authority,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
might  punish  offences  as  they  occurred,  up  to  a  cei-taiu 
degree  of  penalties.  In  all  questions  involving  higher 
penalties,  however,  nothing  was  left  to  them  beyond  the 
prelimmary  steps  of  the  judicial  process  ;  they  heard  the 
accusations,  examined  the  parties,  and,  when  the  case  was 
ready  for  sentence,  brought  it  before  the  popular  tribunal. 
This  popular  tribunal  was,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  Attic  polity  reaches  back,  different  from  the  great 
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civic  body,  of  wliich  it  was  only  a  part,  taken  by  lot  cut 
of  the  citizena  of  moro  tliaii  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
entire  body  of  citizens  made  over  its  supreme  judicial 
power  to  this  committee,  the  members  of  which  were 
bound  by  a  special  oath,  derived  (according  to  the  state- 
ment of  ancient  writers)  from  the  times  of  Solon,  to  act 
as  impartial  and  incorruptible  guardians  of  the  laws. 
When  the  entire  commonwealth  received  its  new  system 
through  Clisthenes,  it  is  probable  that,  among  the  other 
popular  institutions  which  had  fallen  into  decay  during 
the  age  of  the  Tyrants,  the  judicial  system  was  also  in 
the  main  settled  in  the  form  which  it  subsequently  re- 
tained. Out  of  the  ten  tribes,  5,000  citizens  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  as  jurymen,  and  in  addition  to  these 
a  reserve  of  1,000  substitute  jurymen.  The  five  thou- 
sand were  divided  into  ten  bodies  or  sections, whose  mem- 
bers were  composed  of  a  mixture  from  all  the  tribes, 
each  section  forming  a  judicial  court;  but  it  depended  on 
the  importance  of  every  particular  case,  whether  the 
whole  sections  sat  as  juries  or  only  parts  of  them,  or 
several  sections  combined  into  one  court.  The  more  nu- 
merous the  court,  the  less  was  bribery  to  be  feared.  The 
publicity  of  the  proceedings  offered  a  further  protection 
against  partial  judgments,  as  did  the  circumstance,  that 
the  jurymen  from  the  most  different  districts  of  the 
country  were  not  united  by  lot  in  one  judicial  court  until 
immediately  before  its  fcltting.* 

Although  in  the  time  of  Pericles  no  es- 
■udtoEv"tom^  sential  changes  took  place  in  tliis  system, 
yet  circumstances  occurred  which  exercised 
a  very  important  influence  upon  it.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  and  the  growth  of  commerce  increased  the 
number  of   lawsuits  to   an    extraordinary  degree;    and 
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although  the  district-judges  established  in  ancient  tiaiea 
continued  to  exist,  who  went  circuit  through  the  country 
and  settled  petty  matters,  aa  well  as  the  umpires  or 
Scatz^rat  who  were  either  chosen  by  the  contending  parties 
or  nominated  by  the  state,  yet  the  business  of  the  jui'lcs 
was  enormously  swelled,  particularly  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Areopagus  had  essentially  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
their  duties.  The  citizens  were  moreover  permitted  to 
omit  the  lower  stages  of  judicial  examination  and  go  di- 
rectly before  the  juries,  a  method  of  procedure  which  was 
eagerly  adopted ;  while  the  archons,  for  their  part,  came 
to  use  the  right  of  deciding  by  themselves  which  belonged 
to  them,  with  increased  caution  ajid  diminished  frequency. 
The  popular  courts  of  judgment,  which  had  more  than 
any  other  institution  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the 
democracy  as  the  latter  developed,  became  continually 
more  powerful  and  influential;  they  were  simply  commit- 
tees of  the  sovereign  civic  body,  and  accordingly,  like  the 
latter,  guardians  of  the  constitution ;  and  their  power  was 
augmented  in  proportion  as  the  existing  system  of  law 
lacked  completeness,  above  all  constitutional  law. 

The  most  essential  of  all  these  changes  in 
the  judicial  system  was,  however,  produced  ,/"*j'^''*'t'',h'' 
by  the  relations  between  Athene  and  her  Athonian  tribu- 
allies.  For  when  the  hegemony  of  Athens  "*'^' 
became,  m  fact,  more  and  more  a  dommion,  the  civic  body 
of  Attica  claimed  supreme  judicial  authority  over  ail  the 
allies.  The  federal  towns  only  retained  their  lower  courts, 
which  decided  cases  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  importauco. 
All  private  disputes  of  greater  moment,  all  public  and 
capital  matters,  were  brought  before  the  Attic  juries. 

This  extension  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  enforced  by  the 
Athenians,  had  a  twofold  origin.  For  with  reference,  in 
the  first  place,  to.  disputes  between  the  members  of  the 
alliance,  It  was  originally  the  duty  of  their  general  assem- 
blies to  settle  such  questions.     After  the  federal  sanctuary 
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had  been  transferred  to  Athens,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
diet  had  entirely  ceased,  the  Attic  courts  took  the  place 
of  the  latter.  Secondly,  the  subjection  of  the  ullies  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts  was  one  form  of  the  sovereign 
rights  which  Athens  claimed  in  reference  to  the  allies ; 
since,  according  to  the  Greek  legal  notion,  the  dependence 
of  a  state  cannot  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  by  obli- 
ging its  members  to  seek  the  legal  decision  of  their  cases 
from  the  tribunals  of  another  state.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  ease  with  the  colonies,  which,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  usage  were  unlveraally  obliged  to  settle  their 
legal  disputes  in  the  mother-eity  And  from  colonnl  law 
was  derived  the  idea  of  the  hegemonj  for  the  peiform 
ance  of  military  serMoe  was  also  a  duty  of  the  colonies 
Since  Athene  regarded  hcifdf  is  the  mother  city  of  the 
Ionian  townt  m  enf  i  mg  the  juribdiction  of  hei  court? 
she  certaitilj  followe  i  the  norms  of  earliei  Greek  pohtical 
law.  At  the  time  an  1  to  tho  extent  however  in  which 
the  measure  was  carnei  out  it  remamed  an  act  of  vio 
lence,  although  a  variety  of  foim?  was  disco\ered  in  or 
der  to  soften  the  impression  of  this  aibitrary  interference 
with  the  righh  of  other  stites  It  is  probabl  that  the 
voluntary  assent  of  the  all  ed  towns  v/a=.  m  outwird  np- 
pearance  obtained  and  that  treaties  on  the  subject  wrt, 
concluded  This  wili  aLo  explain  how  the  law^uib  of 
the  allies  could  be  counted  nmong  the  class  of  legal  casea 
settled  according  to  treities  It  was  a  milder  way  of 
expressing  the  estibli  hraent  bj  force  of  a  new  relation 
just  as  the  name  of  Allies  was  retained  inste'id  of  that  of 
"subjects,    nieiely  foi  the  sake  of  form  * 

Since  tins  foicec"  ext  n'-nu     f  the  juii'fdiction  of  then 

courts,  the  Attic  helia  ts  were  o\erbuidened  with  bu?i 

neas     With  the  exception  of  the  dav^  de- 

,  Payment  of      ^oted  to  fcbuvak  01  to  populir  asaemblie-, 

the  jui-ies  sat  day  afier  day  in  then-  diffci'- 

*  Sao  Noto  LII.  AppeDdii. 
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ent  aections  ;  the  wtole  city  resembled  a  vast  court  of  law, 
wheii  early  in  the  morning  the  hosts  of  the  juryroen,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  entire  civic  body,  were  seen  moving  to 
distribute  themselves  into  their  various  places  of  busi- 
ness. Hence  so  great  demands  were  in  this  matt«r  made 
upon  both  time  and  labor,  that  a  compensation  was  fsurly 
required.  Moreover,  a  compensation  for  judicial  labors 
corresponded  to  ancient  usage ;  the  umpires,  too,  were 
paid  by  the  parties  electing  them  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  the  means  were  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease 
from  the  court-fees.  In  this  way  it  was  under  this  head 
soonest  effected,  that  the  citizens  received  pay  for  the  exer- 
cise of  one  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  community  ;  the 
jurymen  were  paid  for  every  business-day  in  which  they 
had  been  actively  engaged,  one  obol,  a  sum  no  more  than 
enabling  them  to  buy  bread  sufficieat  for  the  day.  This 
system  of  pay  was  probably  inti-oduced  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  Areopagus  (p.  425). 

Of  a  fer  more  unusual  character  was  the 
grant  of  money  on  account  of  attendance  patoca  in  tho 
at  the  public  assemblies.  For  while  eer-  Pj'P"^'"  assem- 
vice  on  juries  might  be  regarded  as  a  trouble 
undertaken  ou  behalf  of  other  towns,  the  other  was  the 
simple  exercise  of  the  citizens'  own  rights  of  sovereignty, 
for  which  the  ruler  in  a  certain  sense  paid  himself.  How- 
ever, the  participation  in  the  forty  regular  and  in  the  many 
extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  citizens  was  a  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  tbe  poor,  and  the  interests  of  democracy  re- 
quired that  not  only  the  members  of  a  superior  class,  who 
led  a  life  of  independent  means  in  the  capital,  but  also 
those  of  the  lower  classes,  the  artisans  who  had  no  means 
of  their  own,  &c.,  should  appear  in  the  assemblies ;  for, 
as  matters  stood,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  dwelling 
farther  off,  and  the  peasants,  were  after  all  prevented 
from  exercising  the  rights  of  voting.  The  introduction  of 
the  payment  of  an  obol  for  attendance  in  the  popular  as- 
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scmbly  decided  the  downfall  of  all  aristocratic  influences ; 
it  was  due  to  a  motiun  of  C^llistratus,  who  bears  tlie  cog- 
nomen Paryntes  or  Pamopa,  a  contemporary  of  Pericles 
(no  participation  oa  the  part  of  the  latter  being  men- 
tioned in  this  innovation).  A  fee  of  one  drachm  per 
sittmg  was  next  introduced  for  the  members  cf  the  coun- 
dl.  The  public  speakers  also  received  pay  when  they  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  in  the  name  of  the  state  * 

Thus  the  system  of  pay  extended  itself 
tte'"d£m^tiD  further  and  further  through  the  whole  public 
Ejatem.  jifg  ^f  the  community ;  nor  did  any  of  all 

the  other  innovations  so  deeply  affect  the  character  of  the 
entire  state  as  this,  v  It  involved  a  renunciation  of  tlie  an- 
cient view  of  the  Hellenes,  who  presumed  a  certain  inde- 
pendence in  the  social  position  of  th  ho  vi  h  1  to  oko 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  were  of  op  n  on       at  a  tizana 
and  petty  handicraftsmen  ou^ht  to  h  ve  no  v  n    h 
transaction   of  businp  a  of  stite     N  n     h           J    ^   li 
state  was  sought  m  the  fact  that  tl                        aas      wa 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  political   ys  em  n    ts    n     nal 
and  external  relations,  a  fiimiliarity  iv    h  1  e  aw    an    j 
dicial  procedure,  a  sure  tact  in  form  ng  an  opin  on  and 
experience  in  delivering  it  in  speech      nd       at  as  fa 
po^ible  all  the  citizens  should  alte  na     y  g      m  an     be 
governed.     Pericles  favored  such  a  d       opm  no     Itt  o 
ciiizen-life,  because  by  it  the  anciei  t  pa     s  and     ass  dis 
tinctions  which  Thacydid^  bad  endea  o     1  to  r     ve  w  re 
abolished,  while  the  city  advanced    n  un  y  and   -t  eng  h 
and  because  after  the  removal  of  internal  dissensions  it 
was  proportiomitely  easier  to  exercise  a  guidance  over  tlie 
entire  body  of  the  citizens.     The  complete  establishment 

"  On  the  attandanoe  money  for  the  Pop.  Assembly  ((iwtet  it^xtiima-i^xisy. 
BacOi.  StaaftA.  d.  Alh.  i.  320  ff.  Prorerb,  igoAV  rfjit  I^of""^'^  (  ^ '  ™'^''> 
name  of  Cnllistratns  {or  Tltp^iw^  n.p™.n,s),  Moin.  Frar^menl.  Cm.  iv. 
I'M.  Oa  tbe  way  in  TTh!oh  i-liit.  ps^p!;:ins  foo  oliinso  of  Pcriolefl  fay  tho 
ahrewd  cilsulnlioa  of  avarioo,  aso  Rauppo,  Qi,cUe„,  p.  15. 
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of  the  democi-atic  system  of  government  was  the  necessary 
prelimioaiy  step  towards  the  rule  of  Pericles  himself.* 

And,  therefore,  when  Pericles  had  in  his  hands  the  rule 
which  he  had  sought,  he  had  himself  become  another  man; 
— not  that  he  had  changed  his  principles  or  thrown  off  a 
mask;  hut  he  was  now  able  to  reject  the  demagogic  means 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  employ  in  order  to  overcome 
the  exertions  of  the  adverse  party;  and  he  could  act  with 
greater  freedom  according  to  his  own  ideas,  since  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  party  man.  Accordingly,  his  conduct  was 
charaeterized  by  greater  solemnity  and  severity,  and  he 
more  clearly  showed  the  difference  existing  between  him 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  After  a  steady  pursuit 
of  his  object  during  four-and-tweuty  years,  ever  since  the 
death  of  Aristides  (p.  410),  he  had  attained  to  it  after  the 
banishment  of  Tliucydides.  The  citizens  had  now  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  obey_him. 

The  fact  that  Pericles  for  fifteen  years 
maintained  himself  at  the  head  of  the  state,  ^a\,ii^  orator  ■ 
and  was  able  to  rule  a  community  jealous  of 
its  own  rights,  according  to  his  will,  without  the  use  of 
force  or  any  violation  of  the  constitution,  was  in  so  ftir  due 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  tiroes,  that  Athens  had  grown 
weary  of  the  diaeensions  which  had  so  long  kept  up  an  un- 
interrupted state  of  discord  among  the  citizens.  During 
the  last  forty  years  one  party  struggle  had  followed  upon 
the  other;  Xanthippus  had  been  seen  contending  against 
Miltiades,  Themistocles  against  Aristides,  Ciiuoa  against 
Ephialtes,  and  Thucydides  against  Pericles,  while  the  com- 
monwealth drifted  hither  and  thither  between  the  opposite 
influences  of  a  retarding  policy,  and  one  of  advance.  The 
last  and  most  vehement  struggle  had  added  te  the  g 
feeling  of  weariness;  and  when  the  party  of  Cimon  i 
disarmed,  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  longed,  oU 

«  Seo  Note  LllL  Appoiidis. 
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lialf  of  the  state,  for  peace  at  home  and  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent attitude  towards  other  powers.  Of  this  state  of 
feeling  Pericles  ayailed  himself,  and  therefore  the  comic 
writers  t«rmed  him,  as  he  ruled  like  the  Olympian  Zeus 
over  the  city,  tlie  son  of  Cronus  and  Stalls,  i.  e.,  of  party- 
contention  ;  for  it  was  the  preceding  contentions  between 
the  parties  which  had  made  him  great.* 

The  Athenians  were  a  difficult  people  to  govern;  for 
«very  man  wished  to  inquire  and  judge  for  himself,  demo- 
cracy being  in  general  disinclined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  men  who  lay  claim  to  obedience.  Moreover,  the 
ineqnaiity  between  official  and  non-official  persons  became 
as  small  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  rapid  change  of 
office  ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  election  by  lot  the  feel- 
ing of  respect  towards  the  magistrate  had  received  its  final 
blow.  The  offices  of  the  archona  retained  a  certain  dig- 
nity, because  they  were  still  unsalaried  and  demanded  a 
certain  expenditure  on  the  part  of  their  occupants,  for 
which  reason  men  of  inferior  means  abstained  from  offer- 
ing themselves  for  tliem;  but  they  were  mere  places  of 
honor,  devoid  of  any  political  influence.  In  proportion  as 
the  government  offices  decreased  in  importance,  the  load- 
ing power  in  the  state  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lar orators,  for  their  influence  was  independent  of  annual 
change  and  of  responsibility ;  they  were  obeyed  by  the 
people  because,  instead  of  demanding  submission,  they 
merely  desired  to  convince.  Accordingly,  he  in  whom  the 
community  conSdes  as  being  best  able  to  judge  and  to 
express  clearly  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
rules  as  the  man  of  public  confidence.  This  position  no 
man  was  able  to  dispute  with  Pericles ;  for  the  men  wha 
beside  him  enjoyed  high  authority  at  Athens,  and  repre- 

•  Omtinus  ap.  Pint.  Ferid.  e.  3.  Cronua  is  at  tho  soma  time  the  re- 
prescnfative  of  ail  oM-roationed  tliioga,  ood  Stasia  of  roTOlnlion,  out  of 
which  tbe  DOW  order  of  things  ia  born.     Both  ag:a  nro  united  in  him. 
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sonted  different  political  views,  such  as  Myroiiides,  and 
Tobnides,  and  Leoerates,  the  victor  of  ^gina,  were  brave 
generals,  but  incapable  of  becoming  the  rivals  of  Perielea 
in  the  guidance  of  the  civic  body. 

But  bad  Pei'iclea  been  obliged  to  exercise  as  eommancior- 
his  mfluence  merely  as  a  private  pei^on,  the  '""''"^i 
power  exercised  by  him  would  have  been  exti'emely  nar- 
rowed; for  he  would  theu  have  only  been  able  to  speak  in 
popular  assemblies  which  others  had  summoned.  If,  thare- 
fore,  he  desired  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  state 
without  violating  the  constitution,  it  was  requisite  for  him 
to  posses  official  authority.  Among  the  offices  requiring  a 
certain  capacity,  and  on  that  very  account  always  filled  up 
by  public  election,  thei-e  was  none  more  important  than  the 
generalship  or  Strategy,  The  importance  of  this  office 
had  increased  in  proportion  as  that  of  those  filled  up  by 
lot  had  sunk,  and  rose  higher  and  higher  the  more  that 
Athens  exercised  a  rule  based  upon  the  foice  of  arms  It 
accordingly  remained  customary  to  choose  for  thih  office 
principally  men  of  families  of  high  repute,  whoso  names 
were  of  good  omen.  The  Sti-ategi  not  only  held  the  su- 
preme command  over  the  militaiy  ^nd  naval  tioops  but 
they  also  nominated,  and  exercised  control  o\er,  the  com 
manders  of  the  triremes,  who  were  resp  iQi-ible  foi  the 
efficient  condition  of  their  vessels ,  thev  managed  foreign 
affairs,  received  the  communications  of  foreign  envojs,  ap 
pointed  the  days  of  the  public  ass(,mblie>>,  introduced  to 
the  latter  the  envoys,  and  prepartd  ill  matters  <:f  public 
businessforthefinal  decision  of  the  people  Thcyexeiciaod 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  public  safetj  and 
were  accordingly  also  authorized  to  piohibit  or  dissoh  e 
popular  assemblies,  if  the  latter  at  seasons  of  greit  public 
excitement  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  state. 

The. long  schooling  through  which  Pericles  had  passed 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  rare  combination  of  caution  and 
energy  which  he  had  displayed  in  every  command. held  by 
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him,  had  in  this  respect  also  secured  him  the  confidence 
of  the  citizens.  Therefore,  they  for  a  succession  of  years 
elected  him  general,  and  as  such  invested  him  with  an  ex- 
traordioaiy  authority,  which  reduced  the  offices  of  the 
othei"  nine  generals  to  mere  posts  of  honor,  which  were 
filled  by  persons  agreea,ble  to  him.  It  even  came  to  pass 
that  the  ten  generals  of  one  particular  year  were  chosen 
out  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  that  Pericles  was  added  to  them 
by  an  extraordinary  additional  election  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  civic  community.  Thus  during  the 
period  of  his  administration  the  whole  centres  of  gravity 
of  public  lift  lay  in  this  office.  As  Strategm  Pericles  car- 
ried through  the  most  important  laws  ;  as  such  he  was  the 
acting  president  of  the  republic;  and  the  helmet  with 
which  he  caused  himself  to  be  repi-^ented  by  the  sculp- 
tors, served,  not  to  conceal  the  pointed  form  of  his  skuil, 
as  the  comic  poets  mockingly  averred,  but  to  indicate  the 
dictatorial  power  of  the  general-in-chief  as  the  real  foun- 
dation of  his  authority  of  government.* 

Another  public  office  of  the  highest 
as  Bupcrintend-  importance  which  was  filled  by  election  was 
jea ;  '    that  of  the  superintendent    of  the  finances 

(Tamia3  or  Epimeletes  of  the  public  reve- 
nues), who,  against  the  usual  rule  of  the  democracy,  had 
no  colleagues  in  his  office,  and  remained  in  it  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  after  the  expiration  of  which  he  might  be 
re-elected.  It  was  an  office  of  supreme  confidence,  after 
the  administration  of  which  even  Aristides  had  been 
indicted  for  peculation.  None  but  the  occupant  of  this 
ofiiee  could  command  a  complete  view  of  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  state ;  therefore  his  voice  was  of  decisive 
importance  in  determining  upon  any  public  undei-taking. 
He  had  under  him  the  general  exchequer  of  the 
administration,  and  was  at  the  same  time  boviiid 
to  superintend  all  the  officers  of  finances.     Without  him 

*  See  KoM  LIV.  Appeadis. 
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no  resolution  of  moment  could  be  taken:  he  was  expected 
to  offer  proposals  as  to  the  meaus  of  increasing  and  as  to  the 
ways  of  expending  the  annual  revenues;  and  although  his 
administration  was  controlled  by  other  officers,  particularly 
by  the  "  auditoi  of  admrniatration,"— who  was  elected  by 
the  people,  in  order  m  every  prytany  (yoX.  i.  p.  409)  to 
keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures, — yet  a 
vigorous  statesman  administering  this  highest  fiuancial  post 
held  in  tlie  hands  a  power  such  as  could  be  derived  from 
no  other  of  the  ordinary  government  offices  at  Athene. 

Finally,  much  importance  attached  to 
the  conduct  of  business  hy  means  of  com-  oi'thB'c^i™boav^ 
mitteea  elected  for  the  purpose,  in  order 
that  resolutions  of  the  citizens,  the  execution  of  which 
required  the  supreme  guidance  ■  of  an  experienced  and 
vigorous  hand,  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  suitable  per- 
sons. Among  the  objects  for  which  such  committees  were 
appointfid  were  the  supply  of  arms  and  vessels  to  make  up 
the  complement  required  to  be  ui  constant  readiness  for 
war ;  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  fortifications ; 
the  management  of  civic  festivals;  and  above  all  the 
public  buildings  erected  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  the  city.  The  superintendents  (I^istatm) 
of  the  public  works  received  from  the  citizens  their 
authority  for  the  period  of  the  business  in  hand,  and,  as 
loDg  as  this  lasted,  possessed  very  extensive  official  powers ; 
since  the  multitude  of  ai-ttsts,  handicraftsmen  and  labor- 
ers— in  other  words,  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  living  by  daily  wages — stood  under  their  personal 
influence.  They  distributed  the  tales  of  work  and  superiu- 
tonded  the  workmen  ;  acted  as  judges  in  all  questions  of 
dispute  between  the  latter;  had  considerable  sums  to 
expend ;  and  accordingly,  when  they  were  repeatedly  and 
for  longer  periods  sutaraoned  to  the  conduct  of  extensive 
works  by  the  confidence  of  the  civic  body,  came  to  exercise 
a  very  important  and  extensive  influence. 
22 
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Inasmuch,  then,  as  Pericles,  besides  the  authority  of  a 
Strategy  prolonged  to  him  in  an  extraordinary  measure, 
also  filled  the  office  of  superint«ndeut  of  the  financfs  (pro- 
bably dm-ing  several  finaacial  periods  of  four  yeara'  dura- 
tion each)  ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  repeatedly  and.  for  long 
periods  of  years  superintendent  of  public  works,  and  was 
able,  as  elected  AHiloHiete,  to  conduct  and  reform  the 
great  civic  festivals;  inasmuch  as  his  personal  influence 
was  moreover  so  great  that  he  could  in  all  important  mat- 
ters determine  the  civic  elections  according  to  his  wish:  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  he  ruled  the  state  in  times  of 
war  and  of  peace;  how  the  offices  filled  up  by  lot  entirely 
lost  their  importance  with  reference  to  tiie  public  policy; 
and  how  the  power  of  both  the  council  and  of  the  whole 
civic  body  in  all  essentials  passed  into  his  hands.  Thus  a 
consistent  and  firm  government  was  made  possible,  such 
as  all  reasonable  citizeiM  muat.have  desired  to  live  under 
in  times  of  danger ;  though,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  true 
that  all  the  principles  of  democracy  were  virtually  abo- 
lished, viz.,  the  constant  change  and  distribution  of  of- 
ficial power,  and  even  the  responsibility  attaching  to  it, 
and  forming-the  strongest  guarantee  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Under  tlie  title  of  "  necessary  public-sei^ 
vice  money,"  he  might  spend  sums  of  ten  talents  (as. he 
did,  e.  g.,  in  order  to  influence  Cleandi-idas  and  Plistoanax, 
p.  450),  without  any  one  daring  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  people  a  clear  exposition  of  the  facta  of  the  case. 
No  official  class  existed  to  oppose  him,  because  all  officials 
on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  returned  im- 
mediately into  private  life.  Pericles,  alone  invested  with 
a  continuous  official  authority  which  commanded  all  the 
various  branches  of  public  life,  stood  in  solitary  grandeur 
firm  aud  calm  above  the  suiting  state.* 
ns  a  private  in-  Pericles  was  sagaoious  enough  never  to 
dividLiai.  have  in  view  anything  but  his  main  object, 

»  Sgo  Note  LV.  Appendix, 
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and  to  avoid  all  cxtei'nal  appearances  wliich  miglit 
estrange  him  from  the  body  of  the  citizens  and  give 
rise  to  jealousy.  He  was  well  aware  that  his  power  would 
not  appear  invidious  to  the  vulgar  crowd,  until  it  was 
combined  with  the  splendors  and  the  pleasures' of  life. 
To  resign  tlie  latter  was  no  hard  task  for  him  as  a  philoso- 
pher. He  was  the  type  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  He 
made  it  his  rule  never  to  assist  at  a  festive  baaquet ;  and 
no  Athenian  could  remember  to  have  seen  Pericles,  since 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state,  in  the  company  of 
friends  over  the  wine-cup.  He  was  known  to  no  man  ex- 
cept as  one  serious  and  collected,  full  of  grave  thoughts 
and  affairs.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  his  power  accompanied  by  so  thorough  a 
,  self-denial,  and  so  full  a  measure  of  labor,  that  the 
multitude  in  its  love  of  enjoyment  could  surely  not 
regard  the  possession  of  that  power  as  an  enviable  privi- 
lega  Nor  was  he  ever  seen  enjoying  a  walk  outside 
the  gates,  or  taking  his  leisure  in  places  of  public  re- 
sort. For  him  there  existed  only  one  road  which  he 
was  daily  seen  to  take,  the  road  leading  from  his  house 
to  the  market-place  and  the  counoil-hall,  the  seat  of 
the  government,  where  the  current  business  of  state  was 
transacted. 

His  domestic  relations  were  fer  from 
happy.  He  had  (before  01.  Ixxxiii.  3 ;  B.  Aspasia.^^  "" 
C.  451)  married  a  relative  of  his  own,  who 
had  previously  been  the  wife,  of  the  wealthy  Hipponicus, 
the  son  of  Callias  (p.  454).  She  bore  Pericles  two  sons, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralns.  But  the  pair  were  ill-matched. 
The  spoilt  woman  was  probably  displeased  with  the  severe 
bearing  of  her  husband,  while  the  latter  had  discovered 
in  Aspasia  of  Mdetus  the  charm  of  a  connection  based 
upon  deep  affection  and  mutual  appreciation,  which  made 
the  existing  union  intolerable  to  him.  The  marriage  was 
dissolved.     The  woman  followed  her  own  inclinations,  by 
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tnteung  into  a  third  marriage,  while  Pericles  took  Aspa- 
S11  into  liiB  hou&e  "^ 

Aspdoia,  the  daughter  of  Axioehus,  waa  a  woman  after 
the  maimer  ot  Thatgelia  (p.  297),  who  belonged  to  tlie 
same  city,  and  waa  regarded  as  lier  model.  She  too  was 
no  miniater  of  luxury  and  lust,  like  the  common  courte- 
zans of  Ionia  ;  it  was  her  desire  not  only  to  procure  and 
partake  in  enjoyment,  but  by  ter  beauty  and  culture  to 
attract  to  herself  the  first  men  of  the  times,  and  by  her 
connection  with  them  to  acquire  influence  and  power. 
Thus  she  came  to  Athens  at  a  time  when  everything  new 
and  extraordinary,  everything  which  appeared  to  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  limits  of  ancient  usage,  a  etep  forwards 
and  a  new  acquisition,  was  joyously  welcomed,  Noi  was 
it  long  before  it  was  recognized  that  she  enchanted  the  souls 
of  men  by  no  mere  ai-ts  of  deception  of  which  she  had  learnt 
the  trick.  Hers  was  a  loily  and  richly  endowed  nature,  with 
a  perfect  sense  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  here  a  harmonious 
and  felicitous  development  For  the  first  time  the  treasures 
of  Hellenic  culture  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  wo- 
man, surrounded  by  the  graces  of  her  womanhood— a 
phenomenon  which  all  men  looked  upon  with  eyes  of 
wonder.  She  was  able  to  converse  with  irresistible  grace 
on  poUtics,  philosophy,  and  art,  so  that  the  most  serious 
Athenian,  even  swch  men  as  Socrates,  sought  her  out  in 
order  to  listen  to  her  conversation.  But  her  real  import- 
ance for  Athens  began  on  the  day  when  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Pericles,  and  formed  with  him  a  connec- 
tion of  mutual  love  ;  for  the  association  into  which  Pericles 
entered  with  her  for  life  proves  that  it  was  not  sensual  love 
or  a  passing,  excitement  upon  which  this  connection  was 

•  XanthippnB,  the  BOn  of  Perio'ee,  was  married  for  Borcral  years  to 
the  danghter  of  leander,  before  he  died  (n.  o.  *30)  of  the  plagoe.  Seo 
Pint.  Ps,ic!.  <J.  38  (SintfniB,  p.  216.)  Henco  tha  nnion  of  Poridea  and 
tha  divoraed  wife  of  Hipponioua  belongs  ts  aporlod  of  time  tefore  X.  o. 
iSl.  Of  Hi«!ke,i>e  pace  dim.  p.  ii. 
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based.  It  was  a  real  marriage,  which  only  lacked  the 
civil  sanction  because  she  was  a  foreigner ;  It  was  an  al- 
liance of  the  truest  and  tenderest  affection  which  death 
alone  dissolved, — the  endless  source  of  a  domestic  felicity 
which  no  man  needed  more  than  the  statcsoian  who  lived  re- 
tired from  all  external  recreations,  and  was  unceasingly  en- 
gaged in  the  labor  of  his  life. 

Doubtless  the  possession  of  this  woman  was  in  many 
ivaluable  for  Pericles.  Not  only  were  her  ac- 
e  delight  of  the  leisure  hours  which  he 
allowed  himself,  and  the  recreation  of  his  mind  from  its 
cares,  but  she  also  kept  him  in  intercourse  with  the  daily 
life  around  him.  She  possessed  what  he  lacked,  the  power 
of  being  perfectly  at  her  ease  in  every  kind  of  societv ;  she 
kept  herself  informed  f  e-verj-thmg  that  took  place  in 
the  city;  nor  cin  distant  conntres  h«e  e«capel  her  at 
tention,  since  she  is  ^id  to  have  first  ac  juamted  Pericles 
with  Sicilian  oratf  ry  which  was  at  that  tim  level opu  g 
itself  She  was  of  u=e  to  hm  th  ough  h  r  various 
connections  at  home  and  abioid  as  wel!  as  by  the  keen 
glance  of  her  feminine  sagacity  ind  b\  her  knowledge  of 
men.  Thus  the  foiemost  woman  of  1  er  age  Ined  m  the 
society  of  the  manwh  -^e  upctiontyof  mini  hil  placed 
him  at  the  head  ot  the  fiiot  city  of  the  Hell  nes  in  loi  al 
devotion  to  het  friend  and  hnsbind  and  although  the 
mocking  spirits  at  Athens  eagerly  sought  out  every  blemish 
which  could  be  discovered  in  the  life  of  Periclts,  yet  no  cal- 
umny waa  ever  able  to  vilify  this  rare  union  and  to  blacken 
its  memory.* 

Pericles  had  no  leisure  for  occupying  bim- 
sdf  with  the  management  of  his  private    ,,^„^4fT'"'° 
property.     He  formed  out  his  lands,  and 

•  Witli  regard  to  Aspasia  Ha  Perieles' inetraotreas  in  oratory,  "Ta  rb. 
Tap-tUv,  869  Philostr.  ed.  KajBsr,  p.  3S+,  II.  As  to  tba  oonneotion  be- 
tween PcrioicB  and  A!paaia,aeo  Pint.  Pci-ici.  c.  34  ;  Snidas,  t. 'Ao-raoii^ 
As  to  Buangelns  sea  Plut.  o.  46.     On  the  privatelife  of   Periolea  boo  the 
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entrusted  the  money  to  his  faithful  slave  Euangelus,  who 
accurately  knew  the  measure  which  his  master  deemed  the 
right  one,  aud  managed  the  household  accordingly  ;  which 
indeed  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  wealthy 
femilies  of  Athena,  aud  ill  corresponded  to  the  tastes  of 
Pericles'  sons  as  they  grew  up.  For  in  it  there  was  no 
overflow,  no  joyous  and  reckless  expenditure,  but  so  care- 
ful an  economy  that  everything  was  calculated  down  to 
drachm  and  obolus. 

Pericles  was  convinced  that  nothing  short 
ohPH-acFcr'''"'  °^  *  perfectly  blameless  integrity  and  the 
severest  self-abnegation  could  render  possible 
the  permanency  of  his  influence  upon  hJs  fellow-citizens, 
and  prevent  the  exposure  of  even  the  smallest  blot  to  hie 
cavillere  and  enemies.  After  Themistocles  had  for  the 
first  time  shown  how  a  statesman  and  general  might  en- 
rich himself,  Pericles  was  in  this  respect  the  admirer  and 
most  faithful  follower  of  Aristidea,  and  in  the  matter  of 
conscientiousness  went  even  much  further  than  Cimon, 
spuming  on  principle  every  opportunity  ofiered  by  the 
office  of  general  for  a  perfectly  justifiable  personal  enrich- 
ment. All  attempts  made  to  bribe  him  remained  fruitless. 
His  lofty  sentiments  are  evidenced  by  the  remark  which  he 
addressed  to  Sophocles,  who  fell  in  love  even  in  his  old 
age :  "  Not  only  the  hands,  but  the  eyes  also  of  a  general 
should  practise  continence ! "  The  more  vivid  the  appre- 
ciation he  felt  particularly  for  female  charms,  the  more 
highly  must  we  ofteem  the  equanimity  to  which  he  had 
attained  by  means  of  a  self-command  which  had  become  a 
matter  of  habit  with  him ;  nor  did  anything  mafee  so 
powerful  an  impression  upon  the  changeable  Athenians  as 
the  Immovable  calm  of  this  great  man.  Thus,  on  return- 
ing from  a  popular  assembly  which  had  lasted  till  the 
evening,  he  allowed  a  citizen  to  whom  his  speech  had 
given  offence,  to  walk  behind  him  uttering  vituperatioas 
and  menaces.     He  returns  no  word  of  anower,  and  on  his 
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arrival  at  home  bids  liie  slave  attend  the  man  with  a  torch, 
leat  ho  should  take  harm  during  hie  return. 

Pericles  was  neither  a  lengthy  nor  a  fre- 
quent speaker.  He  avoided  nothing  more  '^  ^^^^^ 
scrupulously  than  Buperfluous  words;  and  therefore,  as 
often  as  he  appeared  before  the  people,  prayed  to  Zeus  to 
guard  him  from  useless  words.  But  the  brief  words  which 
he  actually  spoke  made  a  proportionately  deep  impression 
upon  the  c  t  zens.  His  conception  of  his  calling  was  too 
sf  lemn  ind  lofty  to  permit  him  to  consent  to  talk  as  the 
mnlt  tude  1  ked.  He  was  not  afraid,  when  he  found  the 
c  t  zens  weak  and  irresoiute,  to  express  to  them  bitter 
t  th*!  and  serious  blame.  His  speeches  always  endeavored 
to  place  every  single  ease  in  connection  with  facts  of  a 
more  general  kind,  so  as  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  minds 
of  the  citizens ;  he  never  grew  weary  of  pointing  out  how 
no  individual  happiness  was  conceivable  apart  from  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  body ;  be  proved  to  the  citizens  the 
claim  which  he  had  established  upon  their  confidence ;  he 
clearly  and  concisely  developed  his  political  views,  endea- 
voring not  to  talk  over  his  hearers,  but  to  convince  them ; 
and  when  the  feeling  of  his  own  superiority  was  about  to 
tempt  him  to  despise  the  multitude,  he  admonished  him- 
self to  be  patient  and  long-sufFering.  "Take  heed,  Peri- 
cles !"'  he  cried  to  himself,  "  those  whom  thou  mleat  are 
Hellene,  citizens  of  Athens."* 

The  people  are  apt  to  judge  from  simple 
pomts  of  view.  The  popularity  of  a  states-  pHndpies"'''''^' 
man  aecordingly  depends  upon  his  ideas 
being  clear  and  intelligible,  agreeable  to  sound  common- 
sense,  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and  upon  tlieir  being  provet) 
right  by  events.  The  principles  of  the  statesmanship  of 
Pericles  were  so  simple  that  all  the  citizens  were  perfectly 


•  For  Perk 

lea'  romarbs  to  Sophocles  aeo  Pint,  i 
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capable  of  utiderstamlmg  them ;  and  he  attached  a  par- 
ticular value  to  the  iJea  that  the  Athenians,  instead  of, 
like  the  LacedEcmonians,  seeking  their  strength  in  an  af- 
fectation of  secrecy,  were  unwilling  to  overcome  their 
enemies  by  deception  and  cunning  stratagems. 

After  Athens  had  euceessfully  defeated 
uhc'  ^'"'"^''  all  attempts  of  Spartan  love  of  dominion, 
the  unity  of  Grpece  was  solely  based  on  the 
confederacy  between  the  two  leading  states.  This  con- 
federacy also  had  been  broken  after  the  third  Messeniaii 
war.  Since  that  time  there  existed  confederacy  and  coun- 
ter-confederacy. Such  was  the  progress  made  by  the 
Attico-Argive  counter-confederacy  that  for  a  time  it  ap- 
peared as  if  Sparta  were  to  be  entirely  driven  into  the 
background,  and  as  if  the  new  confederacy  with  Athens 
at  ita  head  might  come  to  include  the  whole  of  Hellas. 
These  schemes  were  destroyed  at  Coronea.  Since  that 
day  the  two  halves  of  Greece  confronted  one  another  with 
heightened  jealousy ;  all  the  states  were  made  parties  to 
this  opposition,  which  rendered  a  lasting  peace  impossible. 

As  the  Persian  war  had  seemed  inevitable  to  Themisfo- 
cles,  BO  the  struggle  with  Sparta  loomed  as  certain  before 
the  eyes  of  Pericles.  The  term  of  peace  allowed  before 
its  outbreak  had  accordingly  to  be  employed  by  Athens 
ill  preparing  herself  for  the  struggle  awaiting  her,  by  col- 
lectuig  and  organizing  her  forces  ;  for  any  external  exten- 
sion of  her  dominion  was  unnecessary,  it  was  indeed 
simply  dangerous,  as  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
had  sufficiently  taught ;  for  all  the  calamities  suffered  by 
Athens  were  the  results  of  premature  undertakings,  the 
end  of  which  Pericles  had  warningly  predicted  (p.  450). 

Caution  and  moderation  must  accordingly  constitute 
the  jirimary  rule  of  foreign  policy ;  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  as  the  Attic  was  endangered  by  every  mis- 
hap interfering  with  the  feeling  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
alliea.     A  dominion  on  the  mainland  in  addition  to  that 
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by  sea  was  impo''siblo,  because  a  permineat  di>minioD  in 
Bceotia  would  be  only  attainable  by  means  of  military  oc- 
cupation, which  again  would  oblige  Athens  utterly  to  dis- 
sipate her  military  forces  and  to  involve  herself  in  cease- 
loss  feuds.  Athens  was  everywhere  to  abstain  from  the 
conduct  of  a  conquering  state,  constantly  tempting  for- 
time  by  new  undertakings.  Upon  this  duty  of  a  calm 
limitation  of  the  action  of  the  state,  Pericles,  in  the  first 
instance,  insisted  as  against  the  older  party  of  Cimon, 
which  always  advocated  war  with  Persia  in  any  case. 
There  also  existed,  however,  another  younger  party,  which 
thought  nothmg  impossible  itter  the  vietones  of  Cimon, 
and  dreams  of  glonous  camp^ii^na  m  feicily  Italy  and 
Carthage,  PeiicLs  considered  every  unnece'iaary  war 
both  unwise  an  I  orimmil  is  risking  the  fortunes  of  the 
state  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  Athens  was  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion  t^>  sibmitwith  exuanimitj  to  evil  re- 
port; firmly  and  calmly  to  defend  hei  own  interests  ia 
no  point  to  alljw  the  pretedenoe  to  Sparta  as  Pericles 
himself  had  sho^vn  w  th  sufficient  cleirne  s  fp  448")  but 
herself  not  to  pDvoke  i  single  one  of  her  enemies  ^\hen 
at  last  the  cr  ticil  hour  armed  Athens^  is  to  sl^nd  be- 
fore her  assailants  hrm  and  inMULible,  with  her  walls  for 
a  shield  and  her  navy  fa         d 

As  to  the  circumv  II  t  f  ith  t 

was  still  unfinisheil  at  th     t        wh       P 
des  assumed    the  gu  1  f  tl        tat 

Of  the  double  walls  fi  t  ih  th  1  d  bee  b  It 
which  was  to  secure  th  tnbt       ntjadpts 

towards  the  side  of  tl     El  d        t  th    Ph  1     an 

wall.  There  now  rema  d  1  tw  th  1  tt  an  I  th 
wall  surrounding  the  P   seeu     a       j    a  p  f 

shore.     Here  the  Pel  j   nn  m   ht  d     mb    L  th 

troops,  advance  betwe  tl  1  ubl  n  f\iall  and 
thus  cut  off  Athens  f  m  1  po  t  I  d  to  tt  n 
to  completeness,  the    ytmtitfiat  1      ly 
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required  a  third  wall  running  parallel  to  tlie  nortliern, 
and  together  with  it  effecting  a  perfectly  secure  connec- 
tion between  the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  civic  assem- 
bly was  little  inclined  to  grant  the  moneys  necessary  for 
this  object.  The  citizens  had  grown  weary  of  building 
walls :  the  northern  wall  had,  on  account  of  the  marshy 
.  nature  of  the  soil,  occasioned  an  infinitely  larger  ex- 
penditure than  what  had  been  calculated  upon  ;  and  it 
was  annoying  to  have  to  erect  a  third  line  of  walls,  where 
two,  if  properly  designed,  would  have  been  perfectly  suffi- 
cient ;  and  Pericles  had  on  several  occasions  to  employ  the 
whole  force  of  hie  eloquence  to  convince  the  citizens  of 
the  necessity  of  the  construction.  But  even  after  the 
moneys  bad  been  granted,  the  work  progressed  very  slowly 
as  we  find  from  the  mOckiug  verses  of  Cratinus : 

"HebuitdaalonBtimo 
With&eqnentspeech  and  diligent;  and  yet  tlio  work  hanga  Are  " 

At  last,  however,  the  wail  was  finished  under  the  super- 
intendence of  CaJlicrates,  a  few  year?  after  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace ;  and  a  lino  of  wall  550  fe'^t  m  breadth  and 
five  miles  in  length  led  to  the  g-ite  ot  the  Pi- 
rfeeus.  Athens  was  now  at  last  as  stiongly  fortified  as 
Thcmistocles  had  desired  ;  she  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
posss  an  island-city,  parfectly  inaccessible  to  all  land- 
armies,  in-  iadestructible  connection  with  the  sea,  and  thus 
enabled  to  employ  all  her  forces,  with  the  exception  of 
the  necassaiy  garrieon-ti-oops,  upon  the  navy.  Athens 
and  the  Pirajens  now  formed  a,  single  city,  and  yet  each 
retained  its  peculiar  character  ;  for  as  land  and  sea  town, 
a"!  old  and  new  town,  they  formed  a  very  decided  con- 
trast against  one  another.  On  the  soil  of  Athens  the  trar 
ditions  of  the  ancient  families  still  survived  in  the  ancient 
bouses ;  while  in  the  Pirresus  trades,  manufactures,  and 
navigation  supported  a  variously  mixed  population,  ivhich 
was  very  slightly  connected  with  the  earlier  national  b's- 
tory. 
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In  proportion  as  Pericles  opposed  the 
ambitious  craving  aftei-  am  extension  of  the 
Athenian  dominion,  he  attached  extreme  importance  to 
prciserving  what  had  been  already  acquired.  Attica  and 
the  islands  were  virtually  to  form  one  state  and  one 
country;  he  claimed  for  Athens  a  kind  of  territorial  rule 
over  the  islaad-sea;  foreign  ships  of  war  were  no  more 
allowed  to  pa.?8  freely  through  the  latter,  thaa  foreign 
armies  were  to  march  through  the  country  itself.  There- 
fore the  sea  was  permanently  placed  under  the  most  care- 
ful supervision.  In  four  days  an  Attic  squadron  starting 
from  the  Pirteeus  could  reach  the  waters  of  Khodes,  and 
in  an  equally  short  space  of  time  the  Pontus.  A  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes  cruised  Id  the  Archipelago  in  order  to  keep 
watch  ovor  it ;  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  practising 
squadron,  which  by  mcHns  of  a  constant  change  of  vessels 
and  crews  kept  the  entire  offensive  force  of  AtheDS  in  a 
state  of  efiiciency.  In  this  way  Athens  became,  in  a  yet 
higher  degree  than  Sparta,  a  warlike  power  ready  at  any 
time  for  active  operations.  During  the  peace  no  leisure 
was  allowed,  but  the  periods  of  truce  were  employed  with 
additional  activity  for  reviewing  the  entire  forces  of  war, 
for  repairing  the  old  vessels  and  for  building  new  triremes. 
In  the  construction  of  the  ships  a  constant  successsion 
of  new  discoveries  took  place.  AVhile  among  the  ships 
which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  there  were  still  a 
number  with  open  decks,  and  while  Themistocles  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  the  construction  of  slim  and  light 
vessels;  in  the  times  of  Cimon  the  triremes  were  con- 
structed in  a  more  complete,  broad,  and  roomy  style,  in 
order  to  obtain  more  space  for  heavy-armed  soldiers;  the 
1  parts  of  the  deck  were  by  him  connected  by 
s  of  passages,  which  facilitated  the  movements  of  the 
soldiers,  Pericles  invented  "iron  hands"  for  the  purpose 
of  hoarding  hostile  vessels. 
■  The  Council  of  th?  Five  Hundred  was  responsible  for 
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the  coiidition  of  the  navy  and  arsenals,  and  the  out-going 
body  received  no  wreath  of  honor,  La  case  any  neglect  as 
to  the  pei'forniauce  of  this  the  most  impoitant  public  duty 
could  be  objected  against  it.  The  harbors  of  war  at 
Athena  were  calculated  for  four  hundred  shi^a.  Three 
hundred  was  the  normal  number  of  the  triremes  lying 
ready  in  the  docks,  and  at  any  time  capable  of  taking  an 
army  of  60,000  out  to  sea.     The  citizens  whose  duty  it 

.  was  as  frierarchs  to  command  the  pai-ticular  ships  and  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  repair  were  appointed  by  antici- 
pation ;  the  mobilizatioo  of  the  fleet  was  a  matter  speedily 
accomplished,  and  those  who  had  their  vessel  first  ready 
for  sea  received  a  reward.  Among  the  crews  were  many 
resident  aliens,  frcedmen,  and  unfree  persons;  in  fact,  the 
rowing  power,  and  accwdingly  also  the  power  of  victory 
inherent  in  the  fleet  depended  in  a  very  important  d^ree 
upon  the  arms  of  slaves.  Yet  at  the  same  time  a  lai^e 
number  of  ireo  Athenians  Constituted  the  central  body  of 

.the  crews,  and  thus  notwithstanding  the  various  and  un- 
equal mixture  it  comprehended,  the  crews  of  the  navy  re- 
tained tlie  character  of  an  Attic  citizen-force.* 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  allies,  the  sa- 
His  P?''*yj.^°-  gacity  as  well  as  the  sense  of  justice  of 
Pericles  led  him  to  object  to  the  imposition 
of  any  undue  burdens  upon  them,  and  to  any  measure, 
tending  to  irritate  their  feelings.  This  is  clear  from  the 
circumstance  that  immediately  after  his  death  the  sums 
paid  as  tribute  were  so  rapidly  raised.    The  relations  of 

.  Athens  to  her  allies  formed  the  main  support  of  her  entire 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  were  so  delicate  and  difficult 
to  manage,,  that  they  required  the  application  of  extreme 
sagacity  and  caution.    In  such  a  matter  the  true  dema- 

*  niM«H«  Biriiiv,  7rpmni«pd/«ni!  i  Dlrich,  Wen.  Kyiege,ip.  Ifl,  On  Cra- 
tinua  ef.  Plut>  o.  13.  Meineke  Fi:  Com.  ii.  218.  On  Potiolea'  inventions 
In  na-val  nflaira  of.  Plin.  viL  c.  EG.  8npervision  of  the  uav;,  BiJokh 
.  Slaa:ili.  i.  208,  &e. 
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gogue  was  forced  to  display  more  tact  and  conscientious- 
ness thau  the  civic  body  as  a  whole,  whose  despotic  whims 
it  was  his  duty  to  resist,  taking  care  not  to  leave  acts  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  commanders  unchastised;  the 
character  of  the  maritime  rule  of  Athena  must  be  one  of 
considerate  justice,  which  would  be  thus  able  to  claim  in 
return  a  feeling  of  iilial  r^ard  and  confidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Pericles  with  perfect  firm- 
ness upheld  the  view,  that  the  pretence  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  small  states  should  be  treated  with 
supreme  contempt.  There  existed,  he  believed,  a  right  of 
the  stronger,  which  it  is  perfectly  fiiir  to  exercise  in  poli- 
tics ;  just  as  Aristides  had  already  allowed,  that  existing 
public  relations  ought  not  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  regulations  of  private  law.  Athens,  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  had  not  conquered  the  islands,  but 
had  been  forced  by  events  to  place  herself  at  the  head ; 
and,  since  she  stood  at  the  head,  she  bad  the  alternative 
of  either  ruling  with  all  the  energy  possible,  or  herself 
placing  her  whole  power  in  jeopardy.  Athens  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  insidious  enemies,  and  every  secession  on 
the  part  of  an  ally  of  her  own  would  involve  an  immedi- 
ate accession  to  the  hostile  power ;  inasmuch  as  the  small 
states  were  incapable  of  foi-mmg  one  body  by  themselves, 
and  pursuing  a  policy  of  their  own,  A  weakly  system  of 
concession  would  amount  to  a  renunciation  of  the  interests 
of  the  city,  without  any  advantage  resulting  at  the  same 
time  to  the  islanders.  '  In  the  Pcloponnesian  confederation, 
notwithstanding  all  the  boasting  of  the  Spartans,  the 
independence  of  the  confederates  was  equally  a  mere 
empty  phrase ;  and  if  a  greater  degree  of  independence 
had  in  fact  maintained  itself  among  them,  the  reason  was 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  weakness  of  Sparta  than  in  lier 
willing  consent.  In  this  matter  Athens  at  all  evenfi  acted 
openly  and  honestly ;  and  it  was  no  other  than  Pericles 
who  most  decisively  asserted  the  principle  that  Athens  was 
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in  no  way  responsible  to  her  allies.  The  money,  he  held, 
belonged  to  him  who  received  it,  and  the  only  obligation 
of  the  latter  was  to  fumiah  the  equivalent  fixed  by  treaty. 
It  was  no  affiiir  of  the  contributor,  whether  tlie  receiver 
gained  or  lost  in  the  transaction.  Thus,  it  is  true,  the  con- 
tributions became  tributes,  the  allies  subjects,  and  the 
islands  and  coast-lands  provinces ;  and  it  was  merely  one 
step  further  in  the  development  of  these  relations,  that 
even  in  internal  affairs  tlie  states  belonging  to  the  alliance 
were  deprived  of  their  sovereignty ;  that  their  own  magis- 
trates indeed  were  left  to  them,  but  with  these  only  the 
lovTer  stages  of  the  judicial  process ;  that  even  their  con- 
stitutions were  altered  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
Athena,  i.  e  ,  made  democratic,  while  their  social  life  was 
subjected  to  a  constaut  supervision  by  means  of  special 
commissaries.  Thus,  after  all,  the  end  had  been  reached 
which  Themiatocles  had  from  the  first  recognized  as  inevi- 
table and  necessary,  and  to  which  he  had  wished  to  attain 
without  specious  names  and  without  regard  to  the  likes  or 
dislikes  of  the  state,* 

However,  the  relations  of  Athens  to  the 
The  greater  "  Cities,"  as  the  allied  places  were  in  general 
sti^e'a?""^  "^''^  shortly  termed,  differed  according  to  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  latter.  The  lesser 
islands,  conscious  of  their  own  msufficiency,  were  most 
C£Bily  bi-ought  to  attach  themselves  to  Athens,  as  to  their 
capital,  after  having,  from  motives  of  convenience,  re- 
signed all  thoughts  of  maintaining  a  force  of  war  of  their 
own,  or  having  been  disarmed  in  consequence  of  attempts 
at  resistance.  The  case  was  different  with  the  larger 
islands,  which  still  possessed  ships  of  war  of  their  own. 
These  were  equally  obliged  by  treaty  to  furnish  their  con- 

*  As  to  Poriolea' polioy  with  r.gard  tathe  iillies,a9o  Bockh,  P.E.o/A. 
ToL  ii.  pp.  135  f,  (S.  IV,):  o.»  to  the  superintending  „--=-'-'-  "  - 
146.     Aooording  tt)  ThBOphraal.  ftp.  Pint.  Aritt.  •>.  25, 
said  to  havQ  been   iavoWcd  in  a  confliot  between  his  < 
End  politiea!  con  si  derations. 
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tingeats ;  but  their  rights  of  sovereignty  were  spared ;  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  constitutiona  ;  and  even  per- 
mitted, at  least  in  form,  to  participate  after  a  certain 
fiishion  in  resolutions  of  greater  importance:  care  was 
taken  to  acknowledge  their  zeal  and  publicly  honor  it,  as 
the  Mityleneans  themselves  attested  when  they  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Sparta.  These  states  had  themselves 
other  places  dependent  upon  them,  and  engaged  in  wars 
with  their  neighbors,  in  which  Athens  only  interfered  after 
she  had  been  called  upon  by  one  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. Of  this,  the  best-known  example  is  the  feud  between 
Samos  and  Miletus,  , 

Since  the  subjection  of  Thasos  and  .^gina, 
Samos  among  all  the  allied  islands  advanced  war.  oi.fx™i^ 
the  loudest  claims  to  independence.  For  a  *■  <=-''■  **i'- 
long  time  she  had  be«n  the  first  naval  power  in  the  Archi- 
pel^o ;  from  which  period  she  still  retained  her  noble  har- 
bor of  war  (p.  165) ;  her  inhabitants  had,  among  all  the 
lonians,  most  largely  contributed  to  the  liberation  of  the 
Asiatic  islands  and  coasfa;  and  for  this  reason  the  Samians 
had  also  bfeen  treated  with  extreme  consideration  by 
Athens.  Their  navy  was  in  the  best  of  conditions,  the 
guidance  of  their  state  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  dis- 
tinguished by  a  high  degree  of  culture,  which  endeavored 
to  keep  down  democratic  movements,  to  avert  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Athene,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  its  own 
plane  of  dominion. 

The  qufstion  was  as  to  the  possession  of  Friend,  situate 
opposite  Samos,  between  the  territory  of  Miletus  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Samians  on  the  mainland.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  the  general  peace  established  by  Pericles  (p.  451), 
the  war  broke  out.  The  Milesians  were  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  Priene  and  turned  fo  Athens,  where  they 
were  supported  by  tlie  democratic  party  among  the  Sami- 
ans. Athens  demanded  tliat^the  matter  might  be  com- 
mitted to  her  decision ;  and,  when  this  was  refused  by  the 
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Samian  government,  Pericles  immediately  put  out  to  sea 
Rs  8trategu3  witli  forty  ships,  and,  without  meeting  witli 
any  important  resistance,  Attic  commissaries  established  a 
democratic  constitution  at  Samos,  At  the  same  time  it 
was  endeavored  to  give  security  to  the  new  order  of  things 
by  placing  fifty  men  out  of  the  body  of  the  noble  families, 
and  an  ef^ual  number  of  boys,  as  hostages  in  safe  custody 
at  Lemnos.  But  the  oligarchical  party  was  by  po  means 
discouraged.  Their  leaders,  who  had  fled  from  Samos, 
procured  armed  re^tance  from  Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  at 
Sardes;  entered  into  an  understanding  with  Byzantium; 
contrived  to  liberate  their  hostages,  and  to  overpower  the 
Attic  garrison  of  their  island  at  night-time;  and  hereupon 
Openly  declared  their  defection  from  Athens. 

The  situation  was  extremely  critical ;  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  social  war.  Combustible  materials  had 
everywhere  accumulated;  the  general  disinclination  of  the 
allies  to  pay  war-tases  had  increased  more  and  more  dur- 
ing the  yeara  of  peace;  the  Persians  interfered;  the  Pha>  . 
nician  fleet  was  in  readiness;  and  Sparta  was  invited  to 
give  her  support.  At  the  head  of  the  oligarchs  stood  Me- 
lissus,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Parmenides,  distinguished  as  a  general  by  his  authoritative 
energy;  and  they  acted  with  so  much  boldness  that  after 
their  restoration  to  power  they  immediately  resumed  the 
war  on  the  mainland,  doubtless,  in  order  to  obtain  a  strong 
position  here,  and  to  place  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  inland  powers.  Nothing  short  of  thorough  determina- 
tion could  save  the  authority  of  Athens.  Accordingly, 
before  the  opening  of  the  season  of  navigation  (01.  Isxiv. 
4,  B.  c.  440),  Pericles  appeared  with  tixty  ships  off  Samos. 
Sixteen  of  these  he  despatched  partly  into  the  Carian  Sea, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Phcenician  vessels  which 
were  to  set  sail  in  the  spring,  partly  to  Chios  and  Lesbos 
in  order  to  summon  the  allies  under  afms ;  this  commission 
he  entrusted  to  his  colleague  Sophocles,  who  had  gained 
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the  tragic  prize  with  his  Antigone  m  the  preyions  year. 
Pericles  liiraaelf  with  his  remaining  ships  defeated  the  fleet 
of  the  SaJniana  which  came  out  t^ainst  him  from  the  main- 
land, numbering  seventy  sail;  and,  hereupon,  hdng 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  further  forces,  blockaded 
the  city  of  Samos  by  land  and  sea. 

At  this  moment  the  approach  of  the  Capture  of 
Phcenicians  was  announced,  and  while  Peri-  B™um.'"*^or 
clee  hastened  to  meet  them  with  all  the  IjflV'  ^  '"■  "■ 
ships  he  could  spare,  the  besieged  seized  the 
opportunity  of  his  absence,  brolie  the  blockade  under  tha 
command  of  Melissus,  and  for  a  fortnight  commanded  the 
sea,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  abundant  supplies  of  arms 
and  provisions.  But  then  Pericles  returned,  defeated 
Melissus,  and  renewed  the  blockade.  In  the  month  of 
July  new  Strategi  arrived,  among  them  thucydides  (prob- 
ably the  eon  of  Mdesias,  p.  457),  Hagnon.Phormio,  and 
others,  with  ninety  freshly-equipped  triremes;  and  Pericles' 
office  of  Strategus  wag  exceptionally  prolonged.  Sup- 
ported by  the  siege-machines  constructed  by  his  excellent 
en^neer  Artemon,  he  was  able  to  fojce  the  Samians  to 
capitulate  in  the  niath  month  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  war.  Their  triremes  were  delivered  up,  and  their 
walls  razed  ;  they  had  to  give  hostages,  pay  the  coste  of 
the  war,  alter  their  constitution  accordmg  to  the  wish  of 
the  Athenians,  and  entirely  renounce  their  independence,* 

This  Samian  war,  carried  on  with  admi- 
rable energy  on  both  sides,  led  to  very  fer-   fttlubjooHonf 
reaching  results-     The  only  state  capable   '*'*'"''   "^    *■*» 
of  becommg  dangerous  to  Athens  had  been    ""'''^' 
completely   humiliated,    and    the    authority  of   Pericles 
extraordinarily  strengthened   by   his   short  and  glorious 

»  Tiia  AocooQtB  of  tha  Samlon  war  by  Ephorus  (in  Diod.  sii.,  27  !.) 
andbyThaeyai.,  115  f.  agree.  CfSflHppe  Q^dUa  d.  FUl.  ^.  10.  On 
th=  person  of  Thuoyd.  sen  Hoffmann  d^  Thno.  M^l.  f.  p.  3S.  Piorson 
thiDka  of  tlio  histOiiim  {Philolagaa,  laviii,,  p.  4J). 
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campaJgn  ;  even  ttie  misliap  suffered  by  the  Athenians  had 
only  proved  anew  that  they  could  not  be  successful  with- 
out him.  Byzantium  was  subjected  at  the  same  time,  and 
now  Lesbos  and  Chios  remained  the  only  independent 
states  ajEong  the  allies  of  Athens,  All  the  rest  were 
equally  the  subjects  of  the  Athenians,  although  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  condition  of  dependence  upon 
Athens,  and  particularly  to  enforce  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  law-courts,  with  the  same  strictness  in  the  cities  of 
the  mainland  on  the  further  shore,  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  as 
in  the  islandsin  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Attica.  There 
existed  many  other  differences  in  the  respective  positions 
of  the  members  of  the  confederation. 

It  comprised  cities  which  paid  their  tribute  according  to 
the  original  estimate  of  Aristides ;  others  which  had  be- 
come subject  to  tribute  by  the  laws  of  war  and  hod  to  pay 
according  to  a  higher  estimate ;  cities  are  also  mentioned 
"  which  had  fixed  their  oivn  rating,"  *.  e.  which  had 
voluntarily  joined  the  slliancp,  and  accordingly  enjoyed 
a  favored  position.  Others  again  were  garrisoned  by 
Attic  troops,  by  wiose  commanders  they  were  restricted 
even  in  the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  Worst 
of  all,  of  course,  was  the  case  of  those  states  whose  soil 
had  been  distributed  among  Attic  citizens :  here  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  lived  in  an  oppressive  condition  of  depen- 
dence, and  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  new  lords  of 
the  land.  These  great  differences  in  legal  rights  contributed 
to  ^ve  security  to  the  rule  of  Athens ;  a  rule  the  perma- 
nency of  which  was  mainly  based  upon  the  impossibility 
of  the  subject  cities,  scattered  far  and  near,  and  moreover 
separated  from,  one  another  by  the  difference  of  race 
between  their  inhabitants  and  by  the  jealousy  natural 
among  neighbors,  ever  attaining  to  a  common  movement 
agamst  the  despotic  rule  enforced  upon  them-  Only  one 
feeling  universally  prevailed,  viz.:  fear  of  the  constant 
vicinity  of  the  Atlieuian  fleet  of  war  ;  moreover,  the  forced 
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subjection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Athenian  tribunals 
contributed  to  make  the  allies  avoid  everything  Mihich 
might  provoke  a  feeling  of  dissatisfectioii  in  the  capital, 
and  damage  the  subjects  in  the  judicial  cases  which  might 


The  rise  of  Athens  from  tlic  position  of 
the  chief  town  of  the  little  country  of  At-  nu^eer""'""™" 
tica  to  that  of  the  ruling  bead  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  maritime  cities,  necessarily  also  exercised 
a  pervading  influence  upon  the  internal  administration  of 
the  state,  particularly  upon  the  whole  of  its  economy. 
The  efficiency  of  the  citizens  was  indeed  now  as  before  to 
remain  the  main  capital  for  the  state  to  fall  back  upon ; 
the  Athenians,  far  from  reposing  on  their  laurels,  were  fo 
continue  by  valor  and  experience  in  war  to  be  the  leading 
champions  of  the  confederation.  But  this  couid  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  the  sole  foundation  on  which  the  state 
rested.  Siuce  Athens  had  become  a  naval  power,  money 
constituted  the  sinews  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  while 
in  earlier  times  the  administration  of  the  finances  had  not 
formed  a  special  branch  of  the  whole  political  adminis- 
tration, the  state,  ever  since  it  was  called  upon  to  perform 
greater  tasks,  found  itself  obliged  to  collect  and  organize 
all  its  forces;  and  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen  had  now 
above  all  to  prove  itself  in  their  knowledge  where  to  seek 
the  public  resources  and  how  to  employ  them. 

As  in  a  well-ordered  domestic  economy 
the  wants  of  an  individual  are  satisfied  out 
of  the  fixed  revenues  of  his  landed  property,  so  the  state 
also  in  the  first  instance  supplied  its  wants  out  of  what  it 
received  from  its  pcssessions  in  woods,  pasture-traots, 
lands,  houses,  mines,  fruit  frees,  &c. ;  to  which  were  added 
the  customs.  Both  kinds  of  revenues,  which  were  not 
directly  received  by  the  state,  but  formed  out,  had 
been  largely  increased   by  the   extension  of  the  Athe- 
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nian  power.  Of  the  domains  of  tlie  states  reduced  to 
subjection  several  had  beea  transferred  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  Attic  state,  as  may  (e.  g.)  be  assumed 

with  regard  to  the  Thi-acian  mines.    In  the 

0n3k>raa  and    ^^^^  ^jiy  the  customs  had  extraordinarily 

other  dutiaa.  ,      .  ,       ,         .  ~   ,      .  ^^ 

increased  wtth    the   rise   of  trade;   as  weU 

the  income  derived  from  imports  and  ex;}orts,  foiling  upon 
the  wholesale,  as  those  of  the  market  dues,  falling  upon 
the  retail  dealer.  An  equal  rise  had  talten  place  in  those 
revenues  which  came  in  as  poll-  and  trade-tax  from  the 
resident  aliens,  a  class  which  bad  risen  extremely  since  the 
time  of  Themistocles,  in  numbers, and  importance.  Lastly, 
the  increase  of  lawsuits  had  multiplied  the  court-fees, 
fines,  and  pecuniary  penalties,  which  amounted  to  a  very 
important  proportion  of  the  public  revenues.  With  these 
receipts  the  state  was  able  to  exist  without  directly  throw- 
ing itself  upon  its  citizens'  capabilities  of  paying  taxes ; 
and  accordingly  Athens  remained  for  a  long  time  free 
from  all  financial  difiiculties  and  from  all  complaints  of 
oppressive  taxation.  For  the  indirect  taxes  paid  by 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures  wero  in  truth 
merely  a  return  made  to  the  state  for  the  benefits  received 
from  its  protection  and  encouragement  of  commerce,  and 
could  be  easily  sustained  by  those  liable  to  them.* 

However,  although  the  citizens  had  not 
Pubiio  aervLcBS  ^^  tax-paycTS  to  supply  the  ordinary  wants 
'  '"^'  '  of  the  state,  yet  they  were  at  the  service  of 
the  city  as  often  as  the  latter  needed  them  for  special  pur- 
poses, with  all  that  they  possessed.  The  occ^ions  for  special 
expenditure  oifered  themselves  principally  in  the  public 
festivals  and  armaments  of  war.     This  expenditure  was 

«Ab  to  the  property  of  the  alate  and  the  farraers-generol,  Bookh,.i.  o. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  12 ;  fts  to  the  money  to  be  paid  tor  the  prolaction  of  the  atats 
by  the  roaidont  aliens,  ii.  p.  4t;  na  to  tbo  alaro-tax  pay,  16.  p.  4T.  It  is 
a  naealion  whothot    Vha   Bt!'ne-c[uarrieB  wore     a  royalty  aa  well  as  tha 
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for  the  most  part  supplied  imgaediatcly  from  the  property 
of  the  wealthy  citizens,  who  were  chosen  out  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  their  fellow-citizena,  and  who  according  to  a 
certain  rotation  undertook  the  annually  recurring,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  expenses,  under  the  name  of  public 
services  or  liturgies. 

The  former  included  the  practising  and  maintenance  of 
the  choirs  which  contested  the  prize  with  one  another  in  . 
the  scenic  and  musical  exhibitions;  furthermore,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  other  competitions  held  on  horseback  and 
on  foot  in  the  mce-courees  and  paliestrie,  or  on  shipboard ; 
again,  the  performance  of  the  duiies  of  festive  envoys  to 
foreign  sanctuaries,  the  management  of  solemn  processions, 
the  entertainment  of  the  fellow-tribesmpn  on  festive  occa^ 
sions,  &c-  Among  the  extraordinary  liturgies  must  above 
all  be  mentioned  the  trierarehy,  i.  e.,  the  obligation  incum- 
bent upon  the  citizens  to  make  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
state  ready  ftr  sea,  to  hire  crews,  aud  to  undertake  sundry 
incidental  expenses  and  advances  of  money  on  behalf  of 
the  state. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  objectionable  side 
of  these  institutions ;  for  no  just  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens  can  thus  be  effected.  The  whole  civic  body  is 
divided  into  two  halves,  the  boundary-line  between  which 
must  always  retain  something  of  an  arbitrary  chara*!ter — 
viz.:  the  well-to-do  and  the  rest,  No  services  at  all  aro 
claimed  fi-om  the  latter,  who  wish  only  to  draw  profit  from 
the  state;  the  former  are  burdened  to  excess.  Among  the 
rich,  again,  some  know  how  to  avoid  burdens  as  much  as 
possible,  whUe  others  spend  the.  whole  of  their  patrimony 
from  motive  of  patriotism  or  vanity.  For,  especially,  in 
services  for  the  war  department,  the  state  reckons  upon 
the  willingness  of  its  citizens  to  make  sacrifices;  and  as  to 
the  management  of  the  festivals,  the  people  accustoms 
itself  constantly  to  raise  its  demands.  As  long,  however, 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  flourished,  and  patriotic 
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feeling  strongly  prevailed,  the  state  beyond  a  doubt  found 
the  litui^ea  very  advantageous.  For  the  public  exchequer 
■was  saved  very  important  expenses,  precisely  those  in  which 
an  economical  management  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
public  services  were  a  matter  of  honor,  and  a  subject  of 
emulation.  Nor  were  the  liturgies  mere  pecuniaiy  sacrifi- 
ces ;  they  involved  personal  service  which  demanded  effi- 
ciency and  skill,  and  therefore  advanced  the  progress  of 
the  citizens  in  all  branches  of  political  life,  in  war  and 
peace.  lu  ancient  times  the  ckoregi  themselves  led  the 
chorus,  and  the  trierarchs  their  ships;  they  at  the  same 
time  exercised  a  control  over  the  persons  employed  by 
them,  and  thus  received  a  compensation  in  honor  and  in- 
fluence for  their  pecuniary  sacrifices.* 

Althoiigh  the  whole  system  of  the  liturgies 
The  tributes.  ^^^^  attained  to  its  full  development  at  the 
same  time  as  the  democracy  and  the  naval  dominion,  yet 
it  already  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  its  germs  are  to 
be  found  in  other  states  as  well  as  Athen^.  But  eniirely 
new  both  in  Attic  and  Greek  history  in  general,  were  the 
revenues  of  state  received  from  the  tributes  of  the  allies ; 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not,  as  in  Peloponnesus,  levied  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  but  regularly  paid 
in  year  after  year,  so  that  they  might  bo  calculated  as 
fixed  items  in  the  stat«  budget,  and  applied  to  the  public 
expenditure. 

The  entire  sphere  of  the  naval  dominion  v-as  divided 
into  certain  districts  for  purposes  of  taxation,  viz. :  the 
Carian,  Ionian,  Hellespontian,  and  island  districts;  and 
the  estimate  of  each  was  revised  and  fixed  anew  every  five 
years.  For  this  estimate  not  only  the  size  and  population 
of  the  particular  states  served  to  furnish  a  standard,  but 
also  their  special  resources ;  and  that  impartiality  was  not 
observed  in  this  matter,  is  clear  from  the  example  of  ^gi- 
na,  the  high  taxation  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  an- 

*  See  Note  LVI.    Appendis. 
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nual  contribution  destined  gradually  to  consume  tlie  I'e- 
maining  capabilities  of  tajcation,  the  last  remains  of  tlie 
ancient  wealth  of  the  island.  In  general  the  sums  paid 
aa  tribute  in  the  ninth  month  of  every  Attic  year  were 
continually  increasing ;  new  members  joined  tlie  confedera- 
tion, certain  of  the  older  were  taxed  at  a  higher  rale;  and 
thus  460  talents  (p.  134)  had  at  the  time  of  Pericles 
changed  to  600  talents  (;£146,250)  This  sum  it  was  im- 
possible to  expend  in  ordinary  times,  and  the  surplus  came 
to  form  a  public  trea^uie 

The  idea  of  a  public  tieasuie  i^  coeval  at 
Athens  with  the  resolution  of  foimmg  a  J^'j^^put''"' ""ea- 
naval  power ;  for  a  na^  y  without  i  treisure 
is  inconceivable.  The  sdver  ores  of  Laui'itim  constituted 
the  original  capital  of  the  Attic  treasuiy  ;  but  the  actual 
history  of  tho  latter  commences  with  the  transfer  of  the 
exchequer  of  the  confederacy  from  Delos  (p.  430).  It  is 
stated  that  the  moneys  were  entrusted  to  Pericles ;  and 
we  may  accordingly  assume  that  it  was  he  who  not  only 
more  than  any  one  else  promoted  the  transfer  of  the 
treasure,  but  also  regulated  its  administration  aa  an  Attic 
state-fiind.* 

■The  important  influence  esercised  by  him  in  this  re- 
spect is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  to  him 
particularly  was  ascribed  the  principle  asserting  the 
political  power  of  Athens  to  be  based  on  her  revenues. 
In  former  times  the  Tyrants  had  based  their  power  on 
money,.  Polycrates  as  well  as  Pisistratus,  and  the  despotic 
rulers  of  Sicily ;  but  free  states,  bring  unable  to  adopt  the 
means  of  Tyrants  for  collecting  treasures  were  for  ihn 
very  reason  incapable  of  entering  upon  greater  under 
takings.  Alliens  was  the  first  Greek  state  in  which  th 
enei^  of  free  citizens  co-existed  with  the  p  wei  of  money 

*  Diod.  xii.   33.  'ABiji-nio.  ril  iv  a^A^  rvuniti^a-  NPW"  "     "'"'    o    iT\  6 
Note  XLIir.  Appandii.     Oq  tbe  taialion  of  J.ginii,  see  Bo  kh  1 
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To  have  fully  recognized  this  advantage,  and  put  it  to  the 
most  thorough  use  is  the  merit  of  Pericles  :  in  it  he  saw 
the  strength  of  Athens  to  consist,  particularly  as  against 
Sparta,  which,  on  acraunt  of  her  want  of  a  public  fund, 
iiotwithataadi.ig  the  valor  of  her  citizens  and  the  size  of 
the  Pdoponnesian  contederato  army,  was  constantly 
crippled  in  her  movements ;  and  on  critical  occasions, 
when  she  needed  money  in  order  to  he  able  to  a«t, 
depended  on  the  goodwill  of  her  confederates,  or  upon  the 
colleges  of  priests  at  Delphi  and  Olympia,  who  were  able 
to  make  pecuniary  advances.  This  was  the  reason  that 
Sparta  was  never  able  to  undertake  anything  beyond 
smgle  campaigns,  or  to  pursue  any  but  temporary  ends. 
An  independent  and  definite  policy  was  only  possible  with 
the  aid  of  a  treasure,  and,  therefore,  Pericles  considered  it 
the  most  important  task  of  the  years  of  peace  to  collect  a 
state  ftind. 

In  its  management  the  Athenians  fol- 
tem^"  truMur^  lowcd  ancient  and  popular  forms.  For  the 
Hellenes  felt  the  necessity  of  procuring  for 
every  public  institution  a  religious  sanction,  and,  consid- 
ering the  particular  difficulties  with  which  a  wise  financial 
admmistration  has  to  contend  in  democratic  states,  it  was 
doubly  necessary  to  employ  all  available  means  in  order 
to  organize  and  regulate  the  administration  of  the  treasure. 
From  early  times  the  temples  were  the  safest  places  for 
depositing  moneys ;  the  temple  of  Athene  on  the  citadel 
was  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the  entire  system 
of  state.  To  Athene,  then,  the  public  moneys  were  en- 
trusted, but  not  all  in  the  same  way.  Part  were  merely 
placed  under  her  temporary  care ;  this  was  the  movable 
treasure,  L  e.  the  moneys  destined  for  the  current  expen- 
diture. But  the  other  part  was  formally  appropriated 
and  consecrated  to  her,  so  as  to  become  the  property  of 
the  goddess,  and  only  capable  of  being  used  by  way  of  a 
loan  on  interest,  and  with  the  obligation  of  repayment. 
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Of  this  immovable  treasure  certain  sums  were  again 
marked  out  w  itiviolabJe,  and  to  be  reserved  for  certain 
clearly  defined  cases  and  crises  of  an  extraordinary  clia- 
raeter,  as  e.  jc.  for  that  of  an  attack  upon  Athens  by  sea. 
LasUy,  the  goddess  also  owned  her  particular  temple- 
treasure,  which  had  accumulated  from  early  times  out  of 
■  the  landed  property  of  the  temple  property  itself,  the 
contributions  paid  as  a  matter  of  duty  by  Attic  families 
(vol.  i.  p.  391),  and  the  religious  fines,  tithes,  and  dedi- 
catory gitfe  contributed  by  single  individuals,  or  the  state. 
Thus  of  the  tribute  of  the  allies  also,  a  definite  proportion, 
viz.  one  mina  from  ea^ih  talent,  i  e.  the  sixtieth  part  of 
■  the  entire  sum  of  the  tribute,  was  paid  to  the  goddess  as 
the  share  of  the  temple. 

Of  course  the  advantage  of  the  state  was  the  final  and 
supreme  point  of  view  in  all  these  institutions  ;  the  state 
received  more  than  it  gave  in  return.  The  rat«  of  inter- 
est paid  by  the  state  for  the  moneys  lent  was  so  small  (H 
per  cent.)  that  it  was  not  worth  consideration,  and,  after 
all,  the  interest  flowed  back  into  the  public  exchequer. 
The  public  derived  from  this  arrangement  this  benefit, 
that  all  the  temp!e7treasures  of  the  citadel  were  now  sub- 
ject to  the  administi-atipn  of  the  state ;  and  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  property  of  the  state  to  the  goddess,  the 
private  property  of  the  latter,  at  the  same  time,  became 
public;  in  other  words,  a  very  important  concentra- 
tion of  the  pecuniary  resources  at  Athens  took  place. 
For  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  temple-treasures  still 
existing  in  the  land  it  depended  on  the  direetore  of  the 
temple,  i  e.  on  the  priests,  whether  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  would  give  money  to  the  state,  the  latter 
was  able,  when  the  condition  of  affairs  demanded  it, 
freely  to  dispose  of  the  treasure  of  the  goddess  of  the 
citadel,  without  committing  any  act  of  violence  or  offence 
gainst  the  law.  She  was  the  protecting  deity  of  the 
state,  with  whose  honors  and  interests  hers  were  entirely 
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interwoven ;  therefore,  it  was  believed,  she  must  \n  a  case 
of  necessity,  when  the  salvation  of  the  state  was  at  stake, 
be  ready  to  support  the  latter  with  all  the  resources  at 
her  comniand.  lo  ordinary  circumstances,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  civic  body  was  restricted  by  the  above-men- 
tioned institutions  in  the  employment  of  the  moneys ;  and 
these  institutions  were  accordingly  more  than  a  mere  pre- 
tence of  religious  forms* 

The  combination  of  religion  and  politics 
o^eani^wion  further  shows  itself  in  the  administration 
finanoes  eiQoe  iif  the  treasure.  For  the  nien  to  whom  its 
^.  xsi.  .(,B.  .  g|]pgj,ijj[gjj^gjj(.g_  ^ag  entrusted  were  an- 
nually chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  first  class 
of  the  census,  one  out  of  each  of  the  ten  civic  tribes ; 
they  in  their  turn  chose  a  president  out  of  their  body,  and 
were  responsible  to  the  citizens  as  guardians  of  the  piiblic 
treasure,  hut  were  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  ofiicers  of 
the  goddess,  and  accordingly  called  "  treasurers  of  the 
goddess,"  or  "  administrator  of  the  sacred  moneys  {i.  e. 
the  temple-treasure)  of  Athene."  In  the  next  place,  to- 
gether with  the  confederate  exchequer,  the  office  of  the 
Hellenotamite  (p.  379)  was  transferred  to  Athens,  and  the 
moneys  in  their  care  continued  to  esist  as  a  separate  iiind, 
even  after  it  had  become  oustomaiy  to  defray  out  of  the 
latter  sundry  expenses  unconnected  with  the  protection  of 
the  ailies,  such  as  the  costs  of  the  public  works,  festivals, 
and  distributions  of  woney.  The  organization  of  the 
finances  was  definitely  fixed  in  01.  Ixxxi.  3  (b.  c.  454). 
At  this  date  an  annual  office  was  created,  accoi-ding  to 
which  the  lists  of  the  tributes  are  dated.  This  ofiice  must 
have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  public  system  of  aocounts ; 
and  it  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  "  Thirty."  Since 
that  time  the  rule  was  followed,  that  in  the  assembly  of 
the  council  the  sums  of  tribute  due  were  received  by  the 
ten  receivers-general  (Apodedtt).     From  their  hands  the 
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moneys  passed  iut'j  the  office  of  the  Hellenotamice,  who 
paid  her  tithe  of  them  to  the  goddess  of  the  state,  and 
made  the  payments  referred  to  their  office ;  but  instead  of, 
as  formerly,  retaining  the  surplus  in  their_  care,  paid  it 
over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess.  Since  that  date, 
the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  stood  under  the 
supervision  of  the  college  of  the  "  Thirty,"  a  superior 
chamber  of  finance,  to  which  all  accounts  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  revision.  The  appointment  of  the  "  Thirty  " 
proves  how  clearly  the  state  was  conscious  of  the  solemn 
responsibility  which  it  had  undertaken  after  assuming  the 
management  of  the  confederate  treasure,  and  is,  doubtless, 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  transfer  of  that 
treasure  to  Athens.* 

We  are  assuredly  correct  in  ascribing  an  important 
share  in  these  institutions  to  Pericles,  to  whom  as  a  states- 
man the_  organization  of  the  financial  resources  of  Athens 
was  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest.  He  had  thus  essen- 
tially advanced  the  public  resources,  wisely  distinguished 
between  their  application  ia  ordinary  and  in  extraordinary 
cases ;  he  had  thus  efiected  that  the  confedeiate  pxchequer 
was  indissolubly  blended  with  the  civic  hmnces  that 
the  responsibility  everywhere  mbisfl  upon  seiv  d  as  in 
obstacle  against  all  acts  of  dishon&jty  and  ne^li^pULe  an  I 
that  the  publicity  of  thi,  almimstrit  on  made  it  pos  ihle 
to  display  the  resource?  of  the  cit^  to  the  Ath  nun  as 
well  as  to  all  foreigners  Of  course  the  mnltii  li  ity  of 
resources,  the  number  and  \anetj  of  funds  as  w  11  as  f 
the  receiving,  paying  an  1  contiollmg  autliorities  an  1  tl  o 
constant  agency  eserciwed  by  simultaneous  th  u^h  di\er>e 
considerations  of  a  lehgious  and  ot  a  pol  tical  natuio 
rendered  it  an  extremely  difiicult  matter,  notwithstanding  all 
the  existing  publicity,  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  entire 
economy  of  the  state ;  so  that,  after  all,  only  a  email 
minority  were  able  to  comprehend  completely  the  finances 

*  See  Nu(e  LViri.    Ap|)eii.yY. 
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of  tlie  state.  But  this  very  difficulty  raised  tlie  import- 
ance of  such  a  superintendent,  of  the  finances  as  Pericles 
(p.  505),  and  made  him  indiapensable  to  the  citizens. 

With  regard  to  the  territorial  limits  of 
Colonial  polioy  ^^^  alliance,  Pericles  was  equally  against 
"        ™"'  any  enlargement  which  might  endanger  its 

permanency.  He  was  proportionately  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  acquisitions  already  made,  and  to  form  new  connec- 
tions advantageous  for  the  state  with  foreign  countries. 
Thia  purpose  was  served  by  the  fouodation  of  colonies. 

Chalcis,  m  Eubcea,  was  the  first  city  where  the  Aihe- 
nians  had  expelled  the  citizens  and  appropriated  their 
land,— the  first  Hellenic  town  against  which  the  right  of 
the  conqueror  was  enforced  with  harsh  severity  (vol.  i.  p. 
419).  After  the  establishment  of  the  confederation,  a 
similar  proceeding  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  revolted 
cities ;  thus,  Naxos,  Seyrus,  LemnoB,.and  Imbrue  were  en- 
slaved. That  which  in  the  times  of  Cimon  had  been  done 
in  consequence  of  special  circumstances,  became  through 
Pericles  a  measure  which  was  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
and  gradually  came  to  be  regarded,  in  the  same  degree, 
as  the  distributions  of  money  and  food,  as  a  measure  he- 
longing  to  the  constitutional  life  of  the  democracy.  Here 
again  the  statesmanship  of  Pericles  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  earlier  national  history.  For  as  formerly  the 
oligarchs  of  Chalcis  and  the  Bacchiadffl  at  Corinth  had 
used  colonization,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  existing  con- 
stitution, so  it  was  now  also  intended  by  the  same  means 
to  prevent  the  over-population  of  the  capital,  and  the 
evUs  resulting  from  it. .  The  citizens  themselves  derived 
the  greatest  possible  advantages  from  this  system;  and 
it  was  accordingly  one  of  the  most  effective  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  popular  orators  towards  obtaining  the  favor 
of  the  civic  body,  when  they  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  for  proposing  the  despatch  of  a  colonizing  ex- 
pedition of  Attie  citizens.     In  such  cases  a  resolution  was 
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passed  to  confiscate  a  territory  of  specified  extent  in  one 
of  tiie  conquered  districts,  and  to  divide  it  into  a  certain 
number  of  holdings.  The  citizens  of  the  lower  classes 
were  invited  to  give  in  their  names  as  intending  proprie- 
tors ;  and  the  lot  decided  among  the  candidates  for  emi- 
gration. Those  whom  the  lot  favored  were  supplied  with 
arms  and  money  by  the  state ;  and  then,  after  commissar 
ries  sent  out  in  advance  had  marked  out  the  different 
holdings,  and  prepared  the  wliole  matter  in  hand,  the  citi- 
zens were  conducted  into  their  new  community. 
The  holdings  which  were  bestowed   as      .    „ 

,  ,.  "  ,  .  The  Cleniohias. 

hereditary  property  upon  the  emigrants  were 
called  xXiip'ii,  i.  e.,  lots  of  land,  and  their  proprietors  Cle- 
rucki.  Tiiey  formed  a  new  community  according  to  the 
model  of  the  mother-city,  but  continued  to  remain  Athe- 
nian citizens,  and  as  such  furnished  special  contingents  to 
the  Attic  army  as  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  &e.  They  were 
left  tlie  choice  between  managing  their  lands  themselves  or 
ferming  them  out  to  the  former  proprietors;  in  the  latter 
case  they  were  free  to  dwell  at  Athens,  and  there  consume 
their  rents.  Doubtless,  in  case  they  had  become  masters 
of  a  property  formerly  liable  to  tribute,  they  also  paid  a 
proportionate  tax  to  the  state,  which  accordingly  derived 
sundry  advantages  from  the  arrangement.  For  without 
any  sacrifice  of  revenue  or  citizens,  it  converted  the  poor 
of  the  capital  into  well-to-do  landed  proprietors,  and  at 
the  same  time  effected  that  the  colonies  of  citizens  situate 
in  well-chosen  and  important  points  of  the  Archipelago 
acted  as  garrisons,  which,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  inter- 
ests were  obliged  to  defend  these  places,  now  their  new 
homes,  against  all  attacks.  Hence  no  undertakings  could 
have  been  conceived  more  advantageous  for  the  domestic 
and  fordgn  policy,  for  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Athens ; 
they  were  conquests  free  ■  from  danger,  made  in  time  of 
peace,  for  which  the  desired  occasion  could  easily  be  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  all  the  measures  which  her  omnipo- 
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tenee  enabled  Athens  to  carry  out  by  sea,  these  CleruckUs 
excited  the  deepest  feelings  of  hatred  against  Athens,  be- 
cause they  were  always  accompanied  by  forcible  and  harsh 
proceedings,  by  the  destruction  or  enslaTing  of  Hellenic 
population.  Yet  even  in  this  matter,  aa  long  as  Pericles 
ruled  the  state,  moderation  and  caution  were  obaerved. 
■Universal  satisfection  was  particularly  expressed  at  liia 
expedition  to  the  Thracian  Chersonnesus,  wnither  he  con- 
ducted in  person,  in  01.  Ixxxii.  1  (b.  c.  452), 
01.  }f^^^^-  ^-  one  tliousand  citizens,  in  order  thus  to  estab- 
lish the  most  intimate  connection  between 
that  important  peninsula  and  Athens.  The  occupation  of 
HistiBea(p.  4fll)  wasjustiSod  by  the  revolt  of  that  city. 
In  Eubcea  two-thirds  of  the  island  gradually  became  the 
property  of  Attic  citizens.  Five  hundred  Attic  citizens 
were  similarly  conducted  to  Naxos,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  AndroB.* 

From  these  Olenuildeg,  in  a  more  limited 
Colonisation  of  gengg^  must  be  distinguished  the  settlements 
efFected  on  the  territory  of  barbaric  tribes. 
Among  these  Thrace  was  pre-eminently  the  country  which, 
on  account  of  its  wealth  of  timber  and  metal,  repeatedly 
attracted  Attic  schemes  of  conquest  No  difficulties  were 
allowed  to  act  as  obstacles  against  repeated  advances  into 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  and  to  this  day  there  remains  pre- 
served to  us  on  an  ancient  stone  document,  the  decree  of 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  which  the  town  of  Brea,  in 
the  land  of  the  Bisaltffi,  situate  in  the  well-watered  hilly 
countiy  to  the  north  of  Chalcidije  (vol.  i.  p.  456)  and  to 
the  south  of  the  Strymon,  was  converted  into  the  seat  of 
an  Attic  civic  community.     In  the  Pontus,  also,  Pericles 

•See  Andooidfls,  Ve  Pa-e,  |  8.  Aa  to  Clialeia,  see  Moior,  Ailg.  Lilt. 
Zig.  1S36,  p.  132.  As  to  Eretria,  Hesyofaina,  t.  •^pirpiiac  i!<ni\irfit..  Aa 
to  the  different  kinda  of  Olernohiea,  Sohomann,  PMloL  i.  722.  The  ap- 
parentlj  chronological  ennraoration  of  ths  Olervuhiei  in  Pint,  is  noo.  to 
EptoruB,  as  Sauj.pe  conjectures,  Qaellen  Pliiafcki,  p.  26. 
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i  the  full  splendor  aud  strength  of  the  Attic  navy; 
i  all  manner  of  support  to  the  Helleoie  cities  there; 
i  the  limits  of  the  confederation  as  far  as  the  coasts 
of  the  Crimea;  and  settled  600  Athenians  at  Sinope,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Timesilaus,  the  lands  of  the  expelled 
Tyrant  being  made  over  to  them. 

After  this  fashion  he  provided  for  the 
poorer  citizens.     But  in  this  matter  als 


of  the  city  and  immediate  profit.  Athena 
was  to  conduct  colonization,  not  only  on  her  own  behalf, 
but  on  that  of  all  Greece,  and  at  the  head  of  national 
undertakings  to  prove  herself  the  first  naval  power  of  the 
Hellenes.  For  this  purpose  an  excellent  opportunity 
ofiered  in  Italy.  Here  Sybaria  had  lain  in  ruina  for  more 
thau  half  a  cenlury,  when  the  families  of  the  ancient  city 
which  had  found  a  refuge  in  her  colonies,  Scidrus  and  Laus, 
resolved  to  return  home  and  build  up  a  new  Sybaris  on 
the  ancient  site.  They  ardently  entered  upon  this  enter- 
prise, but  were  prevented  by  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Crotoniates  (vol.  i.  p.  470),  from  carrying  it  out.  They 
accordingly  looked  out  for  assistance  from  abroad,  and 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta.  The  reason  that  they  did  not  in 
the  first  instance  apply  to  the  most  powerful  naval  state, 
was  probably  their  dislike  against  Athens  as  a  democracy ; 
moreover,  it  was  natural  that  the  foreign  maritime  cities 
apprehended  danger  to  their  independence  from  any  con- 
nection with  Athens.  However,  their  proposals  were 
rejected  at  Sparta,  and  the  envoys  repaired  to  Athena. 

Here  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  great 
zeal,  for  after  the  calamity  of  Coronea  a  Thurii.  oi. 
new  well-omened  undertaking  was  doubly  ^^J^,'"'^'  '^""^ 
welcome.  Ancient  oracles  which  spoke  of 
the  rule  of  the  Athenians  in  Italy  were  brought  forward, 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  Sybaris  placed  a  tempting  pic- 
ture before  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  excitement 
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of  bigh  expcotations  seized  upon  the  wliole  comnmmty. 
The  most  ardent  amidst  the  general  ardor  was  Lampon, 
the  busy  prophet  and  interpreter  of  oracles.  But  it  was 
Pericles  himself  who,  as  a  statesman,  took  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  even  before  tbe 
defection  of  Eubosa,  01.  Ixxsiii.  3  (b.  c.  446),  the  first  Attic 
ships  crossed  to  Italy  under  the  command  of, Lampon. 
Very  influential  personages  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  Pericles  contrived  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  remove  several  of  his  opponents,  ' 
as  e.  g.  Thucydides,  in  an  honorable  manner.  But  befoi-e 
the  walls  and  houses  of  the  new  Sybaris  were  built,  the 
entire  foundation  again  ran  the  risk  of  dissolution.  The 
Sybarite  &milies  claimed  for  tbemselves  a  number  of 
offices  of  honor,  the  right  of  precedence  at  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city ;  they  wished 
to  form  an  urban  patriciate,  and  refused  to  concede  an 
equality  of  civic  franeliise  to  the  new  settlers.  A  resort 
to  arms  ensued;  the  Sybarites  were  expelled,  and  for  the 
most  part  slain. 

The  Athenians  were  now  masters  of  the  situation ;  and 
at  the  instigation  of  Pericles  (who,  now  that  the  peace 
had  been  concluded,  must  have  been  particularly  anxious 
to  rid  the  city  of  some  of  its  turbulent  inhabitants)  a  re- 
foundation of  the  Italic  city  ensued  towards  tbe  end  of 
OL  Ixxxiv.  1,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  443  b.  O^  For  this 
purpose  a  spot  was  chosen  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Sybarites,  where  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  Thuria  by 
name,  had  from  earlier  times  coatinued  to  flow  as  a  cistern 
well.  From  this  spring  the  city  received  the  name  of 
Thurii.  This  time  the  choice  of  settlers  was  not  restricted 
to  Attic  citizens;  for  Pericles  was  anxious  to  realize  a  na- 
tional Hellenic  undertaking,  and  to  attempt  to  reconcile, 
outside' the  boundaries  of  Greece  proper,  the  harsh  differ- 
ences of  race.  Under  the  guidance  of  Hippodamus  of 
Miletus  (p.  471),  Thurii  was  constructed  on  tbe  model  of 
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the  PirEaeus,  as  a  great  city  with  regular  streets:  four 
mam  streets  cut  the  city  lengthwise  and  foiir  breadthwise ; 
while  the  citizens  were  divided  according  to  the  elements 
of  whieh  they  were  composed  into  ten  tribes;  three  of 
which,  Areas,  Elea,  Achais,  comprehended  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  settlers ;  Athenais,  BiBotia,  and  Amphictyonis,  those 
from  Central  Greece;  Doris  and  las  the  Asiatics;  Eu- 
bceis  and  Nesiotis  the  islanders.  Hereupon  a  democratic 
constitution  was  intvoducad,  regard  being  had  to  tbe  laws 
of  Charondas ;  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  neighbor- 
ing places ;  and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  young  city  attracted 
a  multitude  of  eminent  men  from  all  quarters.  Thus  im- 
mediately after  the  foundation  arrived  Empedocles ;  aud 
Protagoras,  who  also  actively  contributed  to  the  legisla^- 
tion  of  Thurn  Tiul'is,  the  great'  teacher  of  Sicilian  orar 
tory;  Ly8i«is,  the  son  of  Cephalus  of  Athena;  Herodotus 
of  Halicainisau'',  and  others.  A  rich  but  well-ordered 
commonwealth  tormed  itself;  the  fertility  of  the  district 
fd,Tored  the  growth  of  tbe  prosperity  of  the  colony,  whose 
success  formed  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  tame  of 
Athens  and  of  her  great  statesman.* 

Finally,  the  series  of  these  foundations  of 
cities  accomplished  under  thesuperintendonce 
of  Pericles,  included  that  of  Amphipolis  on  tbe  Strymon. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  mishaps  suffered  near  Drabescua 
(p.  363),  all  attempts  bad  been  relinc[uished  at  penetrating 
up  the  valley  of  tbe  Strymon  into    the   country  of    the 
Edoniaas,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  freemen.     The  jMissess- 
ion  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  for  tbe  time  considered 
sufficient,  but  not  until  01.  Ikzxv.  4  (b.  c. 
437)  was  the  war  resumed.     A  steep  elcva-    .    ^  ^^^V'    ' 
tion  was  fortified,  round  which  the  Strymon 
flows  in  a  semicircle  after  issuing  forth  from  a  long  line  of 
lake.     Hagnon,  the  son  of  "Nic'as,  was  the  leader  of  tbe 
settlers  who  on  this  elevation  built  the  city  of  Amphipolis ; 

«  See  Noto  T.rX.     Appendis. 
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it  commanded  the  road  crossing  the  country  from  the  di- 
rection of  Macedonia,  aad  forming  the  connecting  line 
with  the  Hellespont.  Amphipolis  was  so  advantageously 
sitnated  as  to  need  a  cross  wall  on  the  east  side  alone, 
touching  the  river  at  either  end. .  This  settlement  again 
was.  composed  of  Greek  population  of  various  descent,  but 
Athens  was,  the  leading  state,  aad  drew  considerable  rev- 
enues from  the  colony. 

These  measures  of  Pericles'  administration 
iDdustriai  intor-  extended  the  influence  of  Athens  in  con- 
stantly widening  limits,  and  most  efiectively 
advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Prosperity,  leisure 
and  enjoyment  of  life  were  to  become  a  common  possess- 
ion of  all  the  citizens  at  Athens,  and  this  purpose  was 
accomplished  as  far  as  is  possible  in  human  communities. 
The  resources,  peculiar  to  the  country,  of  com,  wine,  oil, 
honey,  salt,  &c.,  had  continued  to  increase  in  productive- 
nras  as  they  had  been  sagaciously  worked  ;  the  foundries 
flourished  to  a  high  degree  ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of 
the  AtJienian  hills  were  put  to  the  full  use  of  which  they 
were  capable,  since  both  means  and  inclination  existed 
for  applying  them  to  public  works.  The  uncommonly 
dense  and  constantly  increasing  population  of  the  country 
made  a  vast  activity  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  a 
constant  succession  of  new  sources  of  gain ;  and  the 
Athenians  attained  to  their  prosperity,  which  soon  became 
a  subject  of  envy  to  all  other  states,  by  dint  of  their 
industry  and  freedom  from  prejudice.  In  opposition  to 
the  pretentious  indolence  which  preferred  want  and  pov- 
erty to  occupations  supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  a  free 
Hellene,  idleness  was  accounted  a  vice  at  Athens ;  and 
whoever  spurned  the  labor  which  could  relieve  his  poverty, 
dishonored  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In- 
dustrial activity  appeared  the  less  unseemly,  inasmuch  as 
purely  meehanical  labor  was  left  in  the  hands  of  slaves  ; 
it  was  the  task  of  the  citizen  to  superintend  this  labor,  to 
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perfect  it  by  their  own  iuventiveness,  to  raise  its  value  by 
mercantile  slirewdiiesB,  and  thus  to  extend  the  limits  of  trade 
in  such  a  measure  as  to  give  it  a  pre-eminence  above  mere 
handicrafts.  Altogether  Democracy  tended  to  remove  one- 
sided class-prejudices,  to  bring  to  honor  eveiy  honest  mode 
of  making  money,  and  thus  by  means  of  an  open  competition 
to  favor  the  prosperous  progress  of  the  different  trades. 

This  progress  was  encouraged  by  the  free  intercourse 
which  Athens  enjoyed  with  the  world  at  larga  In  direct 
contrast  with  Sparta,  Athens  was  an  open,  accessible,  and 
sociable  city.  Hospitality,  which  from  ancient  times  was 
one  of  the  most  enviable  traits  in  the  Attic  national  char- 
acter, and  one  of  the  most  productive  germs  of  the  gi'eat- 
nesH  of  Attica,  had  become  a  principle  of  public  life  which 
Themistocles  and  Pericles  ai)plied  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. For,  since  Athens  had  stepped  forward  out  of  her 
modest  position,  she  became  a  centre  of  the  Greek  world; 
and  whoever  considered  himself  an  adept  in  hie  art  was 
aware  that  no  place  existed  where  he  would  meet  with  a 
readier  recognition  or  with  ampler  gains.  Thus  the 
iriety  of  branches. of  manufacturing  industry 

B  introduced  into  Athens,  where  througli  the  emulous 
rivalry  of  natives  and  strangers,  and  the  interchange  of 
the  most  recent  inventions,  all  trades  rose  to  a  perfection 
never  reached  before.  They  continued  to  be  indigenous 
there  because  no  other  city  could  vie  with  Athens.  Athens 
became  the  school  of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  the  central 
market  for  all  manufactui-es  of  a  higher  kind,  and  at  Athens 
the  prices  were  fixed  and  the  standard  of  taste  established. 
Whievev  was  unacquainted  with  Athens,  was  unacquainted 
with  Gi-eece ;  while  he  who  had  learnt  to  know  the  former, 
could  only  with  difiiculty  accustom  himself  to  life  el 

But  the  attractions  of  the  city  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  unaccompanied  by  dan-    ! 
gers.     The   ancients  entertained  a   natural    , 
dislike  for  cities  of  excessive  size ;  they  liked 
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the  aumbei's  of  the  citizens  to  be  moderate  and  admit  of 
easy  survey ;  and  accordingly  naturally  endeavored  to 
place  bounds  to  the  influx  of  population.  Moreover,  owmg 
to  an  idea  deeply  founded  iu  the  ancient  family  like  char- 
acter of  ancient  cities,  nothing  was  feared  so  murh  as  an 
introductioE  of  foreign  blood  among  the  civic  community, 
because  tliis  necessarily  occasioned  an  infraction  ot  draufsa 
ticity  and  family  ritos,  and  a  change  in  the  manners  and 
habits  of  life.  These  were  ancient  and,  as  miny  thought, 
obsolete  points  of  view;  but  they  were  by  no  means  for- 
gotten, or  devoid  of  importance.  Quite  otherwise,  foi 
where  the  civic  body  governs  the  state,  it  ia  doubly  impera- 
tive not  to  allow  the  ancient  trunk  to  be  overgrown  with 
foreign  parasites.  It  was  accordingly  necessary,  without 
disadvanlageously  restricting  free  intercourse  and  inter- 
change, to  endeavor  to  guard  the  Attic  community  from 
gradual  decomposition  and  degeneration.  This  Pericles 
fully  recognized,  and  therefore,  at  a  time  when  every  one 
was  only  anxious  to  push  forward  and  to  remove  all 
restrictions  still  in  existence,  he  returned  to  the  earlier  and 
stricter  legislation  of  Athens. 

Here  an  ancient  law  existed,  according  to 
tion  on  tbe  iub-  which  only  those  could  claim  the  full  civic 
fmnoMBe"'''''"  ^^^'^'^'''^^  '^^^  ^^"^  nitives  of  Attica  both 
on  the  father's  and  mothei  i  side  for  no 
marriages  were  accounted  valid  except  these  cincluded 
between  the  son  and  the  daughter  of  citizens  This  statute 
had  not  remained  in  force. 

For  although  certain  external  distinctions  existed  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  full-,  and  those  ot  the  half 
blood  (p.  239),  yet  with  reference  to  the  miin  rights  of 
the  citizens  no  severe  control  was  exerL,ised  Iu  tbe  times 
of  the  Persian  troubles,  when  every  accession  of  strength 
was  welcome,  there  had  been  least  occision  foi  mam 
taiaing  such  a  distinction ;— and  wh  it  ^^  ould  ha\  c  become 
of  Athens,  bad  it  been  attempted  to  cxlI  i  k  ill  ot  tiie 
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half-blood,  whose  number  would  have  includeiJ  a  Themis- 
tocles  and  a  Cimon  ?  But  the  state  of  things  changed  in 
the  subsequent  years  of  peace,  when  Athens  received  a 
constant  influx  of  foreign  population,  both  male  and 
female,  attracted  by  the  entertainments  aod  festivals,  as 
well  as  by  the  profitable  market  of  the  city.  The  multi- 
tude of  the  Ionian  hetcerw  constantly  added  to  the  frequency 
of  irregular  connections  between  the  sexes,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  democracy  developed  itself  smd  the  &me  of 
the  city  increased,  the  civic  franchise  came  more  and  more 
to  constitute  a  lucrative  privilege.  It  mcluded  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  presents  made  by  foreign  princes  to  the  civie 
body;  as,  e.  g.,  ali'eady  the  Pliilhellenic  King  Amasis  (vol. 
i.  p.  452)  had  offered  a  homage  of  this  kind  to  the  Attic 
Demos, 

In  these  times  it  accordingly  became  ^^  p  .  •  - 1 
sirable  to  exercise  a  more  careful  control  the  subject.  Oi. 
over  the  grant  of  the  civic  franchise,  and  it  !(4™\  '  '""  °' 
was  Pericles  who  revived  the  severity  of  the 
ancient  legislation.  This  was  one  of  the  first  measures 
carried  through  by  him  after  he  had  attained  to  the  height 
of  his  influence ;  and,  since  the  vigor  and  resolution  of  his 
proceedings  are  particularly  praised  on  this  very  occasion, 
it  may  be  thence  concluded  what  excitement  he  had  to 
meet  and  what  obstructions  and  hostile  insinuations  to 
oppose.  It  was  a  measure  fevorable  to  the  intei-ests  of  the 
people,  inasmuch  as  it  riddled  the  genuine  citizens  of  those 
who  illegally  participated  in  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  it  was  also  at  the  same  lime  a  measure  in  the 
sense  of  the  aristocratic  system  of  state ;  for  it  offered  a 
Bubstituto  for  the  activity  which  the  Areopagus  had  in 
earlier  times  displayed  in  the  supervision  of  the  lists  of 
citizens,  and  in  the  removal  of  useless,  usurping,  or  dan- 
gerous elements. 

The  law  proposed  by  Pericles  could  not  be  immediately 
carried  out  with  unbending  severity.     But  the  principle 
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had  now  been  establislied  anew  ;  and  wlien  hereupon  in  a 
year  of  scarcity,  when  food  waa  extremely  dear  (01. 
Ixxxiii.  4 ;  b,  c.  445-4),  a  present  of  40,000  bushels  of 
com  arrived  from  Egypt  for  distribution  among  the 
citizens,  the  latter  were  by  their  own  interests  induced 
vigorously  to  Bupport  the  endeavor  to  give  effect  to  the 
law  of  Pericles.  The  number  of  those  who  shared  in  the 
distribution  was  above  14,000 1  4,760  were  struck  off  the 
list.  These  must  be  understood  to  have  included  not  only 
.  those  of  the  half-blood,  but  also  non-citizens,  strangers  of 
all  kinds  who  had  contrived  to  have  their  names  entered 
on  the  list  of  citizens.  Many  of  them  had  to  quit  the 
country,  others  remained  as  resident  aliens  under  the  pi-o- 
tection  of  the  state ;  while  yet  others,  who  had  sought  a 
legal  remedy  against  their  exclusion,  were,  if  they  lost 
their  suit,  sold  into  slavery.  * 

After  the  dangers  accruing  to  the  stat« 
nd'trade""'"'"^  ^^^  *°  Unlimited  influx  of  strangers  had 
been  removed,  Athens  could  the  less  unre- 
servedly take  advantage  of  the  salutary  I'esnlts  which  fol- 
lowed for  all  departments  of  her  public  life.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Attic  trades,  tlie 
articles  pj-oduced  by  them  were  sought  everywhere,  as  e.  g,, 
the  Attic  metal  and  leather  wares,  lamps,  utensils  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  of  earthenware.  The  fair  of  earthen- 
ware goods  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  Anthesteria 
was  one  of  the  largest  annual  fairs  in  Greece,  This  arti- 
cle of  Attic  produce  spread  over  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  even  carried  by  Phcenician  traders 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  Thus  the  manufactures 
led  to  an  uncommonly  profitable  export  trade,  which 
brought  considerable  quantities  of  money  to  Athens,  and 
multiplied  her  citizens'  sources  of  gain. 

The  Ionic  race  was  by  nature  so  decidedly  well  qualified 
formaiitiioe  trade,  that  in  this  leas  than  any  other  branch 

*  See  Note  LX.  Appsodii. 
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of  commerce  was  artificial  eucouragement  by  favor  on  the 
part  of  the  state  req^uired.  Very  mucli  was,  however,  done 
for  trade  m  the  Athens  of  Pericles  ;  for  while  the  aristo- 
cratic constitutions  were  unfavorable  to  commerce,  itformed 
part  of  the  intentions  of  democracy  to  induce  as  many  as 
possible  to  take  part  in  maritime  trade,  because  this  more 
than  anything  else  increased  the  popular  wealth,  gave  in- 
dependence to  the  citizens,  animated  industrial  activity,  en- 
couraged the  naval  power,  and  lowered  the  influence  of  the 
noble  landed  proprietors.  Therefore  trade  became  an  object 
of  statesmanship,  particularly  in  Athens,  where  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  and  the  power  of  the  city  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  commerce. 

The  Athenians  were  never  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  inseeunty  of  the  foundations  on  oial  poUoa  of 
which  their  naval  dominion  rested;  and,  be-  Atii^is- 
cause  they  with  anxious  care  kept  in  view  the  many  re- 
sources which  the  state  needed,  in  order  to  be  at  any  time 
equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  prevented  from  according  to  Attic  trade 
the  freedom  of  movement  which  would  have  otherwise 
most  beneficially  affected  its  development.  Accordingly, 
it  was  absolutely  prohibited  to  export  what  belonged  to 
the  indispensable  wants  of  the  state  in  peace  and  war,  aa 
corn,  timber,  pitch,  flax,  &c  Other  articles,  aa  e.g.,  oil, 
might  only  be  exported  when  aufS^iient  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  satisfaction  of  tho  demands  of  the  state. 

The  most  oppressive  regulations  wore  those  in  reference 
to  the  corn  trade,  because  there  existed  no  state  in  the 
world  so  dependent  as  Athens  upon  foreign  corn.  Every 
interruption  of  the  importation  of  this  article,  every  rise 
of  its  price  in  the  market,  and  even  every  fear  of  such  a  rise, 
wa-f  an  e\ent  which,  endangered  public  tranqmllity  ajid 
order  Cheip  bread  was  the  first  interest  of  the  citizens, 
and  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  legi^l ition  and  ajlmm 
istiatiou  i^p  492).     In  this  matter,  theiefoie,  it  was  right 
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to  leave  least  room  to  chaiiue,  and  in  no  otlicr  article  was 
speculation  fettered  by  more  restrictions  than  in  this.  The 
Attic  ship-owners  and  merchants  who  imported  corn  from 
'the  Black  Sea  were  not  permitted  to  select  the  ports  where 
they  might  expect  to  sell  their  shipments  at  the  highest 
price,  but  were  obliged  to  bring  all  the  corn  to  Athens. 
The  retail  dealers,  again,  were  not  allowed  to  buy  in  as 
they  liked  but  only  a  fixed  number  of  bushels  at  a  time ; 
and  m  ght  only  ^1!  the  bu  hel  at  one  (bjl  ab  ^e  the  piice 
at  which  thej  hid  bought  in  Thej  were  iccor  Imglv  in 
aceitamsense  mere  agents  to  whon  the  stite  pei  nitted 
onlj  afixel  peicent^e  as  tbeir  pi  fit  'ipecial  oftn-crs 
(p  365j  took  care  that  the  laws  legulatmg  the  c  in  trade 
were  observed  and  eveiy  tian  gieasion  wts  punihed  is 
an  Act  of  high  treason  Fjr  the  merchant  was  like  all 
the  thci  memberta  ot  tl  e  c  mm  mm  ab  \e  ill  to  be  a 
citizen  jf  the  state  an  I  to  iulfil  his  duties  as  s  ch  he 
committed  a  cume  f  he  wished  to  take  advantage  ot  the 
diffici  Ities  of  the  st^te  and  t  speculate  for  his  o  vn  ^am 
VI  on  the  wants  of  his  fell  w  citizens 

E  i  lalh  str  1  a  meisuica  were  applied  in  oidei  to  con 
contrate  maritime  dealings  m  the  Pir^eeus  which  was  ly 
it^  natural  situation  far  from  suitable  for  a  centre  of  trade. 
The  Athenians  were,  therefore,  only  allowed  to  lend 
money  on  ships  which  were  deslincd  to  return  with  a 
lading  to  Athens ;  for  no  Attic  fortune  was  to  benefit  a 
foreign  place  of  trade.  The  allies  also  were  forced  to  con- 
clude treaties  obliging  them  to  export  certain  articles  to 
no  other  port  than  the  Pirteeus,  and  in  no  other  than 
particular  vessels  assigned  for  the  purpose  by  the  state. 
A  law  of  this  kind  existed,  e.  g.,  with  reference  to  the 
ruddle  of  the  island  of  Ceos,  which  was  use*l  as  an  im- 
portant coloring  substance  in  ship  building,  as  we!!  as  in 
other  manufactures.  Tlius  no  measures  of  force  were 
shuuned  in  order  to  make  the  Piriceus,  where  alone, 
arooug-  ail    tho    harbora    of    Attica,    goods    might    bo 
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staple  place  for  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Though  political  coneiderations  in  many  ways  obstmcted 
the  fi-ee  progress  of  trade,  on  the  other  hand  everything 
was  dono  to  encourage  it.  And  the  centralization  of 
commerce  possessed  this  advantage,  that  now  Ihe  interests 
of  the  one  staple  place  might  be  provided  for  on  a  pro- 
portionately grander  scale.  The  navy  of  the  state  ren- 
dered tlie  paths  of  the  sea  secure ;  and  jinder  the  protection 
of  that  navy  the  merchantmen  were  as  safe  in  the  waters 
of  Lycia  and  in  the  Pontus,  as  on  the  ctast  of  Attica- 
The  interests  of  the  ship  owucrs  were  protectaJ  by  favor- 
ing the  capital  sums  investeJ  in  mercaatile  undertaltings, 
which  were  not  liable  to  contribute  in  the  case  of  war- 
taxes,  as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  mei-cantiie  tri- 
bunals, which  sat  in  the  winter  months,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  rapidly  to  settle  the  cases  brought  before  them,  in 
order  that  the  merchants  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
spared  loss  of  time  and  profit  {an  mstitution  borrowed 
from  the  .^ginetans,  who  taught  the  Athenians  many 
other  aids  to  commerce).  The  duties  were  two  per  cent. 
(fldvalorem).  The  caro  with  which  the  state  ensured  both 
good  money  and  true  measures  and  weights  facOitated 
traffic  and  made  it  secure.  The  double  stamp,  which  in 
Athens  very  early  displaced  the  coinage  stamped  on  one 
side,  and  was  then  imitated  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere, 
rendered  counterfeiting  difficult,  and  thus  increased  the 
security  of  traffic.  The  same  was  the  tendency  of  the 
strict  laws  of  debt  at  Athens,  because  they  served  to 
strengtlien  credit.  Every  kiad  of  civil  industry  enjoyed 
honor  and  protection.  Money*  changed  hands  in  a  brisk 
and  profitable  manner,  and  capitals  were  Wvantageously 
invested  in  manufactures  and  botto^ary,  merchants'  and 
bankers'    business,    mines,    rented  houses,    &c.     No  man 
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thought  his  social  rank  high  eaough  to  prevent  him  from 
mixing  himself  up  in  trade. 

The  interests  of  the  merchants  when,  in  foreign  plMes 
were  watched  over  by  the  ^cnts  resident  there  {proxeni), 
who  by  virtue  of  their  honorary  office  (being  connected 
by  rites  of  hospitality  with  the  state)  were  of  service  to 
it3  citizens.  But  even  without  this  protection  the  citizen 
of  Athens  was  aecuj-ed  against  any  injury  by  the  power 
of  the  state,  which  took  up  his  cause ;  wliile  the  fear  of 
the  Attic  courts  contributed  to  prevent  any  one  from 
daring,  within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  to  lay 
handa  upon  Attic  property.  As  the  prosperity  of  Athens 
increased,  the  city  became  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
the  wide  seas,  and  her  port  the  principal  market,  in'_o 
which  streamed  the  wares  of  all  the  lands  on  the  coast : 
where  the  slaves,  the  fish  and  the  skins  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  timber  of  Thrace,  tiie  fruit  of  Eubcea,  the  grapes  of 
Ehodes,  the  wines  of  the  isla.ids,  the  carpets  of  Miletus, 
the  ores  of  Cyprus,  the  frankincense  of  Syria,  the  dates 
of  Phcenicia,  the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  the  silphium  of 
Cyrene,  the  delicacies  of  Sicily,  the  fine  shoe-work  of 
Sicyon, — in  short,  all  articles  of  foreign  as  well  as  native 
raoduce, — were  exposed  for  sale. 

But  the  varied  intercourse  which  Athens 
It  Athen"!^  ^^^  enjoyed  durmg  the  yeara  of  peace  under 
Pencles  brought  with  it  advantages  of  quite 
another  kind  from  those  referring  to  trade  and  manu-. 
faetui-es;  for  the  higher  tendencies  of  the  mind  came  mora 
and  more  to  find  their  centra  at  Athens:  nor  was  any 
man  more  anxious  to  encourage  these  than  Pericles,  Ac- 
cordingly, he  personally  invited  men  whom  he  hoped  to 
see  exercise  important  efieets  upon  the  animation  of  sci- 
entific studies,  and  upon  the  encouragement  of  a  higher 
tone  in  society.  Thus  it  was  on  his  invitation  that  the 
Syracusan  Ccphalus  settled  ia  Atliens;  a  man  of  property 
and    consideration,    whose    ancestors    had    distinguished 
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themselves  in  tlie  struggle  against  the  Tyrauta  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  in  wliose  house  a  higher  class  of  studies 
were  eagerly  cultivated.  For  thirty  years  he  d>Telt  in  the 
Pirteeus,  and  botli  in  his  manhood  and  in  his  old  age  was 
the  type  of  piety  and  wisdom.  He  was  devoted  with  his 
whole  heart  to  the  Perielean  state,  to  which  he  belonged 
as  a  resident  alien,  so  that  he  accounted  it  an  honor  to  nn- 
dei-take  costly  services  on  its  behalf;  aad  hfa  hospitable 
house  was  a  meeting-place  of  men  of  the  most  distin- 
guished intellectual  gifts.* 

But  even  without  a  special  summons,  all  the  more 
eminent  men  of  tlie  age  felt  themselves  attracted  to 
Athens.  For  the  less  that  facUilies  had  as  yet  been  de- 
veloped for  literary  intercommunication,  the  greater  was 
the  importance  of  personal  intercourse  and  interchange 
of  ideas  by  word  of  mouth ;  particularly  in  a  time  such 
as  that  in  question,  when  in  consequence  of  the  great 
events  in  the  national  history,  the  minds  of  men  had  in 
eveiy  direction  been  excited  to  iLeir  utmost  activity ; 
while  a  path  was  opened  to  a  love  of  study  which  refused 
anywhere  to  rest  content  with  traditionary  usage  and  habit 
As  formerly  (vol.  i.  p.  313)  all  new  discoveries  made  by 
the  inventive  mind  of  the  Hellenes  in  art  and  science  had 
been  brought  to  Sparta,  so  they  were  now  brought  to 
Athens.  But  this  difference  existed  between  tlie  two 
cases ;  that  Athens  became  not  only  a  meeting-place  of 
eminent  men,  but  also  their  home ;  and  that  the  ideas  of 
science  found  here  not  only  a  market  where  they  were 
readily  acknowledged  and  spread,  but  also  a  soil  in  which 
they  took  root ;  for  the  people  of  Athens  was  an  attentive 
public,  .both  possessed  by  the  desire  of  learning  and  gifted 
with  the  capacity  of  lively  comprehension. 

Pisistratus  and  Pisistratidie  bad  in  this  re-   Earliest  histor- 
apect  done  the  preliminary  work.    The  collec- 
tion of  writings  which  Athens  owed  to  them,  offered  advan- 
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tages  for  literary  and  historical  inquiry,  such  as  were  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  when  we  find  inquiring  students  taking  up  their 
abode  at  Athens  even  before  the  time  of  Pericles.  One  of 
these  was  Pherecydes  of  Leros,  who  found  a  second  home 

at  Athens  :  a  man  who  lived  entirely  in  the 
UiaLo'i^graphL    traditions  of  the  prehistoric  ages,  and  whose 

object  it  was  to  arrange  in  order  the  mass 
of  myths  concerning  the  gods  and  heroes.  This  attempt 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  make  special  mention  in 
his  writings  of  the  ancestors  of  those  femilies  who  in  his 
oivn  time  gained  npw  glory  in  the  wara  of  liberation  ; 
and  thus  he  descended  out  of  the  mists  of  the  pre-historic 
and  Heroic  age,  to  the  splendid  deeds  of  the  present,  from 
the  son  of  the  Homeric  Ajax  to  the  victor  of  Marathon. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  earlier  historians,  to  whom 
Pherecydes  belonged  by  his  whole  method  and  manner  of 
writing,  confined  their  attention  to  the  circle  of  myths 
and  antiquities  connected  witli  single  families,  single  cities 
and  districts.  These  were  the  Ionic  hgographi,  so  called 
because  they  noted  down  in  easy  narrative  the  remarka^ 
ble  facts  that  they  had  collected  and  obtained  by  inquiry 
as  to  the  foundation  of  the  cities,  the  myths  of  the  pre- 
historic a^,  and  the  natural,  political,  and  social  condition 
of  diiferent  countries.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  and  Acusilaua  of 
Argos,  wrote  about  the  antiquities  of  their  home.* 

Of  far  greater  depth  and  breadth  were 

ccatieus,  ^^  inquiries  of  Hecatreus  (p.  200),  whose 

days  fell  in  times  of  movement  and  agitation,  and  who 

was  consequently  unable  to  content  himself  with  a  harra- 

S  As  io  Cadiuaa,  Pliaceojdes,  and  Ilcoatfflua  BX  tto  founders  of  histor- 
ical lilatatui-e,  see  Strabo,  page  18.  Codmua,  n  mytMcal  person  aco.  to 
A.  Scharer  Qnelle^kande  d.  gr.  GesthiM.  J  0.  Pherecydes  treats  of  the 
iiLoe  of  Ajfls  :  Frag.  IH'it.  Or.  i.  p.  T3.  Oa  the  Bignifinance  of  the  nuJne 
"  Logojtaphos  "  883  G.  CurtJus.  BiiniU  d.  S.  ffej.  d.  Wisa.  136S,  p,  141. 
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less  repetition  of  pre-historic  myths.  He  attempted  to  cs- 
teiid  the  sphere  of  the  study  of  countries  and  nations 
over  all  the  coasts  of  the  neighboring  seas ;  he  eifected 
improvements  in  the  Milesian  maps  (pp.  60,  202) ;  and, 
above  all,  inquired  into  the  institutions  of  the  Egyptian 
nation.  His  was  a  scientific  mind  of  high  vigor,  actively 
employed  in  opening  new  paths  of  investigation  ;  and  he 
was  followed  by  others  of  his  countrymen,  e.  g.  by  Charon 
of  Lampsacus.  But  though  the  germs  of  historical  in- 
quiry which  developed  themselves  in  Ionia  were  both 
manifold  and  productive,  yet  Ionia  itself  afforded  no  ma- 
terials for  histoi7  proper;  there  existed  in  it  no  city  en- 
gaged in  the  enduring  and  heroic  pursuit  of  great  aims. 
Still  less  could  there  be  imy  question  of  a  general  national 
history,  as  long  as  the  Hellenes  in  their  many  civic  com- 
munities on  either  shore  of  the  sea,  dwelt  side  by  side, 
without  possessing  any  interests  in  common.  ITot  until 
the  forces  of  the  Hellenic  nationality  had  unit«d  against 
the  Persians  under  the  leadership  of  one  state,  such  as 
Athens  was,  could  the  stand-point  be  obtained  from  which 
alone  it  was  possible  to  compose  a  history  of  the  Hellenes 
as  one  nation ;  and  to  have  been  the  first  who  clearly 
comprehended  this  stand-pomt  is  the  immortal  merit  of 
Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  who  thus  raised  the  mytholo- 
gical and  geographical  notes  of  the  hgograpU  to  the  art 
of  historical  composition. 

The  place  of  his  birth  was  itself  pre-emi-  Hg„^o,„g_ 
nentiy  adapted  to  give  freedom  and  width 
to  his  views;  for  here,  on  the  border  of  Caria,  in  the  midst 
of  a  brisk  commercial  intercourse,  he  could  from  his  ear- 
liest youth  acquaint  himself  with  Barbaric  and  Hellenic 
life,  with  Doric  and  Ionic  ways,  with  civic  liberty  and  des- 
potism, with  military  and  naval  dominion— -in  short,  with 
all  the  contrasts  which  filled  the  world.  Halicarnassus 
was  a  colony  of  Trcezene  (vol.  i.  p.  142),  an  Ionic  city; 
and  although  the  settlement  had  been  efiected  in  the  name 
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of  the  Doric  race  and  of  a  Doric  state,  and  although  Hali- 
caraassus  had  for  a,  long  time  belonged  to  the  Doriaa 
Hexapolb  in  Asia  Minor,  it  had  yet  retained  its  loiiic 
character,  and  tlie  inscriptions  of  the  city  attest  that  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus  the  Ionic  dialect  and  Ionic  writing 
were  at  that  time  in  official  use  there.  Thus  the  family  of 
Herodotus  himself  was  of  Ionic  descent ;  it  was  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  citizen-femilies,  and  branches  of  it 
also  existed  on  Chios.  Herodotus  grew  up  in  reverential 
awe  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  which  his  native  city  had 
belonged  for  two  generations  at  the  date  of  his  birth  (b  c. 
490  -480).  But  Halicarnasaus  was  at  the  same  time  tlie 
centre  of  a  state  of  its  own,  which  united  the  surrounding 
coast  with  the  island  group  of  Cos,  Nisyrus  and  Calynma 
lying  opposite ;  which  possessed  a  separate  fleet,  and  had 
attained  a  great  height  of  prosperity  under  Carian  princes, 
particularly  under  the  high-souled  and  sagacious  Artemi- 
sia (p.  818).  Brtt  even  under  the  Carian  dynasty  the  social 
life  of  the  Hellenic  community  at  Halicamassus  had  re- 
tained sufficient  vigor  and  mobility  to  become  an  excellent 
school  of  political  experience  for  the  youthful  Herodotus.* 
Tiiis  poetical  impulse  and  knowledge  of  the  national  my- 
thology and  poetry  of  the  Hellenes  he  owed  to  his  uncle 
Panyasis,  who  was  pre-crainently  familiar  with  the  lore  of 
divine  omens  and  oracles,  being  at  the  same  time  a  poet 
of  originality  of  mind ;  for  he  succeeded  in  reviving  the 
Ionic  epos  without  remaining  a  feeble  imitator  of  Homer; 
he  treated  with  comprehensive  learning  the  circle  of  the 
myths  of  Heracles,  in  whom,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
any  of  the  other  Heroes  were  united  associations  of  the 
Hellenic  and  non-Helienic  world.     Thus  it  was  through 

»  The  Tie-K  (espro^sed  already  in  Ihe  first  edition  of  this  worli)  of  the 
loniam  of  Herodotus  having  been  innate,  ond  not  aoiiuired,  has  been 
Biace  eonfiraied  by  the  recenll;  disoOTered  InBcriptions  of  HaliGarDassns. 
See  the  anlhor'a  reyiew  of  NeTton's  Hiit.  of  OiscwcHes  al  HiiUc  in  the 
Cmi»g.  Gel.  J«=.  18(12,  page  1149.  Cf.  Bauppe  in  Naolir.  d.  Eea.  Sea. 
d.  Wisa.  1893,  page  327, 
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Panyasis  that  Herodotus  was  taught  to  carry  his  inquiring 
glance  beyond  special  and  local  circumstances  into  a  wider 
sphere;  and  the  extraordinary  evente  which  anuouoced  tiie 
precipitous  downfall  of  the  Persian  world-empire,  directed 
the  meditations  of  the  young  man  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  laws  which  determine  the  rise  and  the  decline  of  states. 
True  to  the  pinus  faith  of  his  fathen,  Herodotus  saw  the 
gods  ruling  ovei  Helleneb  ind  Baibaiians,  and  in  the  ora- 
cles heard  the  warnings  of  divme  voices.  From  the  Bar- 
barians the  ways  of  the  gods  ate  hidden,  but  they  unveil 
themselves  to  the  clear  glance  of  the  Hellenes  ;  and  Hero- 
dotus himself  devoted  his  life — a  life  of  many  and  inde- 
fatigable wanderings  (which  led  him  from  Gyrene  to 
Agbatana,  from  Elephantine  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus), 
but  at  the  same  time  a  life  fiiU  of  eternal  calm — to  a  search 
after  a  general  view  of  th^  varied  mnltiplicity  of  human 
affairs  which  might  enable  him  to  recognize  the  invisible 
connection  pervading  the  course  of  their  development. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  lot  of  Herodotus,  merely,  to 
look  upon  the  world  as  an  intelligent  spectator,  for  he  was 
himself  personally  implicated  in  the  struggles  of  his  times, 
Artemisia,  whom  be  mentions  with  evident  respect,  and  her 
son  Pisindelis,  were  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Hali- 
camassus  by  her  grandson  Lygdamis.  Under  this  prince 
a  reaction  took  place,  supported  by  Persia,  agamst  the  na- 
tional movement  which  had  since  the  day  of  Mycale  shown 
itself  in  most  of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  among  them 
Panyasis  and  Herodotus,  were  expelled.  In  Samos  they 
found  a  new  hom^  where  the  young  Herodotus  became 
acquainted  with  the  higher  phases  of  Greek  civilization, 
formed  his  style,  and  fortified  his  political  principles. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  exiles  returned  to  their  native 
city  with  their  adherents  (in  the  year  455,  or  thereabouts)  ; 
they  were  reinstated  in  their  lands  by  a  solemn  treaty,  and 
by  means  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Tj'rants,  a 
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settlement  was  effected  between  the  parties,  so  that  Lygdamia 
at  all  events  retained  part  of  the  power  in  his  hands.  But 
afterwards  he  was  expelled,  and  Halicarnassus  as  afree  city- 
joined  the  Attic  maritime  confederation,  on  the  list  of  whose 
members  she  appears  since  the  year  01.  Ixxiii,  2  (b.  c.  447).* 

But,  even  after  the  liberation  of  his  native  city,  Hero- 
dotus felt  himself  injured  and  restricted  as  an  inhabitant 
of  it  by  personal  intrigues  and'  the  workings  of  party- 
spirit  ;  and  since  already  during  his  stay  at  Samos,  the 
connecting  link  between- Athena  and  Ionia  (pp.  354,  431), 
he  had  come  to  recognize  tbo  importance  of  the  city  which 
was  the  centre  of  all  Greek  history,  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion drew  him  to  Athens,  away  from  the  East  whose 
strenoth  was  broken,  away  from  Ionia  which  was  unable 
to  help  itself  by  its  own  powers,  to  the  city  of  Pericles  and 
to  the  civic  community  upon  which  the  future  of  the  en- 
tire nation  depended. 

Being  as  a  diligent  traveller  and  student  able  to  com- 
pare with  one  another  different  countries  and  periods,  he 
was  doubly  convinced  that  the  deeds  of  the  Athenians  in 
real  grandeur  and  promise  of  important  results  surpassed 
all  others,  and  that  their  impress  was  stamped  upon  con- 
temporary history.  And  when,  at  Athena  he  found  society 
not  in  a  state  of  wild  ferment,  such  as  prevailed  io  the 
republicH  of  Ionia,  but  combining  a  full  development  of 
civil  liberty  with  the  maintenance  of  a  well-ordered  politi- 
cal system,  and  calmly  and  securely  led  by  an  eminent 
mind,  ha  could  not  hut  recognize  in  that  mind  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  times. 

Herodotus  has  himself  indicated  the  high  feelings  of 
veneration  entertained  by  him  towards  Pericles,  in  a  pas- 
sage where  mention  is  made  of  the  vision  of  Agariste,  who 

»  For  rhe  hirtory  of  Halicarnoaaus  in  the  times  of  Herodotua  with 
referanoB  to  (lie  recently  diaoirerod  flocumeut  of  a  treaty  between  Hali- 
catniiBsaa,  S(Jmiu>.ia,  a  id  Lygilamia,  aeo  Sonppa,  "ii  mpraj  imd  Kireh- 
boS,  Sl«die,i  :.«r  Gessk.  rf™  0-:  Alj>k.  1SS3,  pi-a  120   (Ab!,.  der  Bert. 
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shortly  before  her  di^livery  dreamt  that  she  was  bringicg 
forth  a  lion.  In  such-like  feshion  tlie  gods  announce  the 
birth  of  men  whoao  names  are  to  be  great  in  history,  in 
order  to  accredit  them  in  their  uncommon  miasion.  While 
Herodotus  otherwise  maintaine  the  reserve  belonging  to 
the  epic  calm  of  his  work,  a  review  of  the  latter  clearly 
proves  that  the  conviction  pervading  it  as  to  the  high  fame 
of  Athena,  as  of  the  city  which  saved  all  Hellas,  sprang 
from  his  own  meditations  on  contemporary  history;  and 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  therefore  in  every  aspect 
amounts  to  the  highest  glorification  of  tlie  Athenians, 
whose  deeds  made  him  a  historian  and  in  fact  gave  birth 
to  the  art  of  historical  writing  among  the  Hellenes  in 
general.  Doubtless  personal  relations  existed  between 
Herodotus  and  Pericles ;  for  Pericles  could  enjoy  no 
greater  satisfaction  tlian  to  see  the  political  miwdon  of  his 
paternal  city,  and  with  it  also  his  own  national  policy, 
appreciated  to  this  degree  by  an  Ionian,  and  a  man,  more- 
over, 5f  so  lofty  and  comjirehensive  genitis.  He  could 
have  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  Herodotus  should 
succeed  in  so  composing  his  great  work  that  the  claims  of 
the  Athenians  to  the  direction  of  Gre#k  history  should  be 
made  to  appear  the  natural  result  of  the  preceding  dc;vel- 
opmenta,  and  that  his  view  of  history  should  find  the 
widest  propagation.  It  was  probably  by  Pericles'  ai-range- 
ment  that  Herodotus  held  public  readings  from  his  first 
books  which  were  completed  in  Athens  about  446  b.  c. 
Oo  motion  of  a  citizen,  Auytus  by  name,  an  honorary  g  ft 
of  ten  talents  was  awarded  him  by  the  civic  assembly.  It 
waa  felt  that  that  glory  had  the  surest  pledge  of  endu- 
rance which  needed  no  other  herald  than  a  historian  who 
adhered  to  truth.  How  popular  his  books  were  in  Athens 
about  441  B,  c.  is  evident  from  the  allusion  in  Sophocles' 
Antigone,  which  was  designed  to  be  at  onco  understood  by 
the  public.  Herodotus  was,  however,  still  too  youthful 
and  too  e^er  for  learning  to  rest  upon  what  he  had 
24 
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acquired.  The  fotmding  of  Thurii  offered  him  au  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  himself  with  Magua  Grtecia  and  Sicily 
wliicli  he  could  aot  resist.  He  seems  to  have  remained 
there  until  about  431  e.  c* 

Tlionew  epoch  of  Greek  historical  writing 
eiiroookigj?"'^^  ^^^  ^°'^'  iiowevcr,  put  an  end  to  its  more 
ancient  trm,  that  of  the  logograpid.  The . 
latter  continued  to  arrange  in  order  the  tratlitions  of  the 
prehistoric  age,  as  Pherecydes  had  done,  and  now  further 
attempted  to  introduce  a  chronological  order  into  the  ear- 
liest history.  This  purpose  was  served  by  the  pedigrees 
of  single  princely  houses,  and  advantage  was  in  particular 
taken  of  the  family-registers  of  the  Attic  Nelidfe,  which 
had  probably  been  drawn  up  at  Athens  in  the  times  of 
the  Piaistratidie,  and  were  on  tolerably  satisfactory  grounds 
taken  back  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  or  thereabouts.  "Wiiile  Herodotua  takes  as  the 
basis  of  his  chronological  reckoning  the  family  registers 
of  Eastern  dynasties,  and  particularly  that  of  tho  Lydian 
HeraclidiB  (p.  115),— in  accordance  with  which  helixes  the 
date  of  the  Greek  Heracles  and  of  the  war  of  Troy, — his 
.  contemporary,  the   learned   Hellanicus   of 

Lesbos,  first  set  up  a  chronological  system 
of  the  pre-historic  ages  founded  upon  Greelc  sources. 
Among  the  latter  the  lists  of  the  Attic  kings  appeared  to 
him  to  be  distinguished  by  tlieir  oi-der  and  usefulness.  In 
these  the  entire  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Nelidje  up  to  the 
first  elections  of  ai-chons  for  periods  of  ten  years  (01.  vii. 
1 ;  B,  c.  752),  i.  6.  from  Alcmieon  back  to  Melanthus,  was 
calculated  as  397  years.  The  ariival  of  the  Nelidre,  as 
being  occasioned  by  the  inyasion  of  the  Heraclid^  served 

»  Herodotns'  pulilo  reading  at  Athens  is  atteBtsd  by  Bcaebius,  CSron. 
p.  169,  to  have  token  plaoe  in  01.  Isxsiii.  4  (acBotding  to  Senliger  lii.tiii. 
3),  and  PInfarch,  Be  Maiha.  Bend.  o.  20.  The  rowavd  bestowed  \;pon 
him  on  [he  motiOTi  of  Anytna  ia  a  doubtful  qucation,  Cf.  a<!hoIl  va 
PInlol.  s,  p.  ill;  BUhr,  Herod,  iv.  p.  .IIC. 
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to  furnish  a  date  for  this  event;  and  tlius  the  yeiii-  1149 
B.  c.  was  obtained,  aad  ths  fall  of  Troy  placed  two  genera- 
tions back,  in  the  year  1209  3.  c.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
a  synchroDistic  ehronology  was  established  for  the  Greek 
pre-historic  age;  and  though  this  could  not  be  effected 
without  tradition  suffering  in  many  ways  from  the  zeal  of 
eystematizatioQ  (the  lists  of  the  mj'tbic  kings  and  heroes 
being  ai'bitrarily  shortened  or  lengthened  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  desired  synchronism  of  dates),  yet  these 
efforts  offered  another  instance  of  the  desire  of  command- 
ing the  mass  of  materials,  and  of  introducing  a  rational 
order  into  it;  and  thus  iu  this  respect  also  Athens  became 
a  power  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  chronological  sys- 
tem of  Hellanicus,  however,  failed  to  be  generally  accepted 
by.  the  nations;  Peloponnesian  methods  of  calculation, 
differing  from  it,  were  formed,  which  the  Alexandrine 
chronologists  subsequently  saw  fit  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of 
their  labors.* 

Yet  a  third  kind  of  historical  observation 
and    narrative  developed    itself  under  the    onntsmijuiuiy 
influence    of    Athens,    viz.    contemporary    ^"^''"■Ji 
history,  properly  so  called.     For  while  Herodotus  gives  an 
account  of  the  events  which  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
age  had  soon  become  things  of  the  post,  aud  with  chaste 
reserve  avoids  any  more  detailed  description  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  friends,  or   a   degradation  of  the  ideal 
character  of  his  work  by  giving  it  a  party-coloring;   other 
talented  authors  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
also  came  over  from   Ionia,  with  Ionic  vivacity  sought 
their  subjects  in  the  midst  of  the  active  life  of  the  present, 
and  noted  down  their  impressions  of  the  most  eminent 
jHsrsouages  of  the  day. 

The  foremost  writer  among  these  i5  Ion  of 
Chios,   a    genuine   Ionian,  possessed   of   a 

-s  Cf.  J.  Brandis,  De  aaiporim   Sraeoi-inn  aatiqaisaimorum  raliamhia. 
Eonn.  1807,  p.  10. 
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many-sided,  ingenious,  and  vei'satile  mind ;  one  of  the 
first  who  wrote  ia  both  verae  and  prose ;  who  contested 
the  tragic  prize  with  the  Athenian  masters,  and  also  nar- 
rated the  ancient  history  of  hie  native  country.  But  he 
was  most  of  all  at  home  in  taking  aa  immediate  part  in 
the  varied  social  life  and  in  intercourse  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  different  cities  of  Greece.  For  we  meet  him 
even  at  Sparta,  singing  a  song  of  praise  at  the  royal  table 
in  honor  of  the  King  of  Phocles'  race  (probably  Archi- 
damus,  the  successor  of  Leotychides;  p.  405  £).  But  of 
all  towns  he  preferred  Athens  as  a  residence,  and  this  be- 
fore the  time  of  Herodotus'  arrival.  At  Athens  he  was  in 
personal  intercourse  with  ..Eschylus,  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Cimon,  whom  he  heard  sing  ditties  at  the 
banquet,  and  in  the  freedom  of  social  ease  narrate  anecdotes 
of  his  campaigns :  e,  g.  how  after  the  fall  of  Byzantium 
and  Sestos  (p.  369)  he  had  divided  the  spoils  into  two 
halves,  and  left  the  allies  their  choice  between  the  Persian 
prisoners  or  the  ornaments  of  the  latter,  which  he  had  placed 
together  in  a  heap.  The  allies,  as  Cimon  had  anticipated, 
had  eagerly  chosen  the  half  which  tempted  their  eyes,  and 
"  secretly  laughed  at  the  simple-minded  general  who  would 
find  it  impossible  to  put  to  any  use  the  Persians,  folk  unfit 
for  labor.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Athenians  had  de- 
rived a  superabundant  profit  from  the  large  sums  paid  as 
ransom,  which  sufficed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  fleet 
for  a  period  of  four  months,  besides  leaving  a  large  surplus 
for  the  public  treasury. 

With  Pericles  too  Ion  was  brought  into  contact,  and 
heard  how,  after  the  Samian  War,  the  former,  in  proud 
self-consciousness,  drew  a  comparison  between  himself  and 
Agamemnon,  who  had  Iain  ten  years  before  Ilium,  while 
he,  Pericles,  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  in  a  few  months 
the  powerful  island-state.  But  the  most  charming  de- 
scription which  Ion  has  left  us  is  that  of  his  meeting  with 
Sophocles  on  Chios  (p.  520),  at  the  banquet  which  Her- 
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mesileus,  the  Attic  agent  there,  gave  to  the  celebrated 
Athenian.  la  it  he  represents  the  poet  as  defending  the 
verses  of  Phrynichus  against  a  pedantic  and  conceited 
schoolmaster ;  and  next,  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  snatch- 
ing a  kiss  from  a  beautiful  cup-bearer  in  attendance  upon 
tho  guests,  and  .endeavoring  to  disprove  Pericles'  habitual 
asseriioa,  that  he,  Sophocles,  was  a  good  poet  but  a  bad 
genei-al. 

Traits  of  this  kind,  which  permit  us  a  glance  at  the 
daily  life  of  the  great  men  of  Athens,  and  which  charm- 
ingly supplement  the  mei^e  accounts  left  to  us.  Ion  noted 
down  in  his  historical  memoirs,  not  disdaining  to  describe 
even  the  external  appearance  of  the  characters  ap- 
pealing in  them,  e.  g.,  the  figure  and  flowing  locks  of 
Gmon,  and  the  severity  and  aristocratic  haughtiness  of 
Pericles'  bearing.  True,  Ion  was  no  impartial  observer, 
and  his  tendency  was  probably  from  the  first  in  favor  of 
the  aristocracy.  For  this  reason  he  was  an  adhei'ent 
of  Cimon,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  party  of  the 
latter  retired  for  some  time  from  Athens  (p.  459). 

Similar  were  the  relations  to  contempo-  gj5ji„t„ot„g. 
rary  history  of  Stesimbrotus,  who,  as  a 
citizen  of  Thasos,  may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  lonians 
(p.  225).  He  was  mostly  resident  in  Athens  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnes'an  War,  occupying  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  Sophists  with  teaching,  and^  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  Homeric  studies  and  writing 
biographies  of  Themistocles,  Thucj-dides,  and  Pericles ; 
the  last  of  whom,  as  well  as  Themistoclfs,  he  treated  with 
evident  disfavor,  while  reverencing  the  son  of  Melesias 
r.vi  1  Cimon  as  the  representatives  of  the  good  old  times. 
His  writings  were  accordingly,  even  more  than  those  of 
Ion,  dictated  by  party  spirit ;  and,  however  great  may 
have  been  the  merits  of  either  in  following  the  impulse 
given  by  the  important  events  of  the  present,  and  founding 
a  biographical  and  memoir-like  form    of  contemporary 
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history,  yet  this  branch  of  Greek  historical  composition 
was  from  the  first  degraded  by  party  spii-it,  and  by  a 
hankering  after  the  scandal  floating  about  the  tovvD.* 

A'Bong  all  the  tendencias  of  intellectual 
inquiry,  philosophy  was  that  in  which  Peri- 
cles toot  the  highest  personal  interest.  But  he  was  on  his 
guard  agiinst  the  one-sidedness  into  whii'h  the  Pythago- 
reans had  fallen  ;  he  desired  no  sort  of  political  philosophy, 
no  association  ambitious  to  secure  for  its  principlus  of  life 
and  thought  a  deciding  influence,  and  to  form  an  aristo- 
cratic body  in  the  state.  Pericles  himself  became  a  follower 
of  no  one  system,  because  he  felt  the  great  difficulty  of 
reconciling  any  such  subordination  with  his  calling  as  a 
statesman.  He  cherished  intercourse  with  Anaxagoras, 
Zono,  Damon,  and  Protagoras  as  the  highest  pleasure  of 
his  life,  and  contributed  his  share  to  enable  all  those  of 
his  citizens  who  were  animated  by  intellectual  cravings 
of  a  higher  kind,  to  take  advantage  of  the  newly-opened 
sources  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  without  having  to  seek 
them  out  in  scattered  and  remote  places. 

But  yet  other  and  more  importa^it  esults  were  obta  ned 
Not  oaly  was  philosophical  cult  re  rei  lered  m  re  ea.y 
of  access  to  the  Athenians,  aid  tl  ^^  m  totheiest 
of  the  Hellenes,  but  the  develop  nent  of  k  jo  vie  l^o  tself 
was  directed  int«  new  courses  the  p  rsu  t  of  m  |uir  es 
was  removed  out  of  the  local  connect  on  of  the  s  1  o  1 
and  freed  itself  from  the  resticton,  of  th  I  tt  r  K. 
wide  variety  of  tendencies  met  o  ler  mutuilh  t  s  ]>- 
plement,  correct,  and  advance  on  oothe  a  cons  ous 
ness  was  arrived  at  of  the  elen  ents  n  nat  opal  cult  re 
common  to  all,  as  well  as  of  nternal  nt  ists  the  hole 
variety  of  popular  mental  lite  for  the  firht  time  became 
clearly  compri^hensible  at  Athene;  nor  was  it  the  result  of  an 

•  This  memoit-liko  oontemporarj  historj  rt  ™''  "P-Je"!-  K<Afii,«ri,\t<!^ 
i7is  inopitj.)  ia  deseribed  by  Plutireli,  Pen^l.  e.  U.  On  lun  and  Ste- 
siinbrotuB  cf.  Eulil  Qmdeii  Plnlarchu  ia.  Lebsii  Kinu>iis,  p.  2S. 
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ai'tifieial  arrangemeot  or  of  an  accident  j1  chance,  but  rather 
the  uecessary  consequence  of  the  whole  course  of  the  na- 
tion's history,  that  Atheas  became  the  seat  of  philosophy, 
the  hearth  of  all  higher  knowledge.  Here  were  assembled 
atthesametime  the  thinkers  of  Ionia,  the  pupils  of  Parme- 
nides  and  of  Empedocles,  and  the  Sophists  ;  the  desire  of 
knowledge  became  continually  sti'onger,  and  a  constant 
succession  of  new  subjects  was  submitted  to  scientific  con- 
templation. 

Doubtless  this  desire  of  knowledge  led  to  ^^^  s^^^te. 
many  deviations  from  the  true  paths ;  and 
the  impulse  towards  the  extension  and  generalization  of 
knowledge  injuriously  affected  the  serious  and  solid  pur- 
suit of  science.  The  object  of  Sophistry,  as  stated  above, 
was,  by  mearis  of  a  constant  exercise  in  the  forms  of 
dialectics  and  rhetoric,  to  make  superfluous  the  special 
knowledge  of  particular  sciences  which  is  based  upon 
thorough  study  and  experience.  Sophistry  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  wished  to  reform 
all  things  in  accordance  with  reason,  and,  in  the  conceit 
of  superior  knowledge,  put  aside  traditionary  views  and 
usages  ^  old-fi»shioned,  ar.d  thus  necessarily  led  to  a  vain 
and" superficial  polybistory,  such  as  was  most  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  Hippias  of  Elis,  the  younger-  con- 
temporary of  Pi-otagoras.  On  everything,  both  .great  and 
small,  this  class  of  Sophists  bad  an  opinion  ready  at  hand ; 
and  the  deeper  and  vital  questions  of  phOosophy  fell  entirely 
into  the  background  before  a  pseudo-wisdom  which  made 
up  for  emptiness  of  meaning  by  readiness  of  tongue. 

On   the  other  hand,  it  is   impossible  to 
deny  that  Sophistry  also   contained  many    ^^^°" 
fruitful  germs  of  genuine  science,  the  devel- 
opment  of  which  benefited  the  Athens  of  Pericles.     Thus 
Protagoras' first   commenced  the   study  of    p^^^     ^.^^^ 
language,  by   instituting   a  theoretical   in- 
quiry into  its  grammatical  construction,  into  the  forms  of 
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woida  aal  the  jliibCo  of  speech  by  teai'hing  then  proper 
uFG  and  I J  founding  a  scientific  terminol  jgy 
The  later  Sophisto  Prodious  of  Ceos  and 
Hij.pias  both  of  nhom  weie  also  actnciy  engiTed  ia 
statesmen  at  Athene  continued  these  studies  Pcjdiciis 
comhmed  dialucticil  with  ihetonc^l  exeicisej  specially 
teaching  iccuiate  di&tmctiou  between  words  of  cognate 
meaning  ''uch  studies  could  not  but  exercise  \ery  per 
ceptible  and  suggestive  efi'ects  in  wide  circles;  they  quick- 
ened the  perception  of  correctness  in  language,  contributed 
to  its  more  delicate  development,  both  as  a  spoken  and  a 
written  vehicle  of  thought,  and  led  to  a  closer  study  of 
ancient  poetry,  and  to  literary  and  philological  inquiries, 
as  tbe  labors  of  Stesimbrotus  on  Homer 
prove.  But  in  the  department  of  political 
bbtory  also,  Hippias  established  entirely  new  points  of 
view ;  he  began  to  compare  with  one  another  the  institu- 
tions of  the  different  states;  and  thus  laid. the  foundation 
of  political  science,  based  upon  historical  criticism.  As 
Hippodamus  (p.  471)  had  made  the  planning  of  streets 
and  the  building  of  towns  subjects  of  science,  so  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  were  now  also  treated  theoretically ; 
and  the  experiences  of  medicine,  which  had  up  to  that 
time,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Asclepias,  remiined  a  secret  of 
priestly  families,  were  made  i  ublic  The 
Aficlepiade  Hippocrates  of  Ckis  who  was 
also  in  Athena  at  the  time  of  Pericle  and  became  an 
honorary  citizen,  may  be  regarded  ts  the  founder  of  a 
medical  literature.  He  was  an  inquirer  tnd  teacher  m 
the  grandest  style,  and  though  he  is  ctllcl  a  pnpl  of  the 
Sophists,  yet  he  was  furthest  removed  fiom  the  Sophistic 
spirit  of  the  age  by  his  great  moral  qualities  also  particu 
larly  by  his  lofty  unse'flsbness. 

Among  the   natural  sciences  astronomy 

was  in  a  pre-eminent     IcaTLO  domesticated 

at  Athens.     Thales  of  Miletus  (p.  128)  uffer    a  p  ot  of 
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the  knowledge  to  wliieh  already  tlie  Ionian  Greeks  had 
attained  in  this  department,  both  by  independent  inquiry 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  Hia 
contemporary  Pberecydes  was  engaged  at  Sycus  in  observ- 
ing the  solstiee.  He  is  said,  for  this  purpose,  to  have 
made  use  of  a  rocky  cave  on  the  island,  known  among  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Sun-cave.  Elsewhere,  rocky 
hills,  by  cutting  the  horizon  in  sharp  lines,  greatly  fecili- 
tate  the  observation  of  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
pomt  of  the  sun's  rising.  This  service  the  lofty  Mount 
Lepetymnus  performed  for  the  Methymnseans  on  Leabos, 
and  Meant  Ida  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos;  on  tho 
former,  Matricetas,  and  on  the  latt«r,  Cleoetratus,  institu- 
ted astronomical  inquu^ea.  Afiens  now  proved  hereelf 
in  this  respect  also  a  place  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
farther  development  of  the  science.  For  Mount  Lyca- 
bettus,  rising  in  a  bold  lino  to  the  north-east  of  the  city, 
admirably  served  the  same  purposes  as  Lepetymnus  and 
Ida.  For  on  the  longest  day  tho  sun  is  seen  to  rise 
straight  out  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  sharp  edges  of 
Lycabettus,  with  the  outlines  of  the  Brilessus  hills  in  its 
rear.  This  advantageous  peculiarity  of  the  Attic  land  waa 
perceived  and  turned  to  good  account  when  a  certain 
Phainus  settled  as  a  resident  alien  at  Athens,  transplant- 
ing thither  the  astronomical  observations  which  had  begun 
to  be  made  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mount 
Lycabettus  attwning  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
solstice.* 

Since  his  time  Athena  was  also  a  home 
Mewa.  ^^  astronomy,  and  in  the  period  of  J 


*  On  Hippoeratea'  predocessovB  and  tho  prinaiplea  of  his  aoienoB,  sea 
Darenberg,  Jle^.  Arekiol.  18(58,  As  to  Pherejydes  on  S^yroa,  cf.  D.og. 
Ltt9rt.i.ll.  Bchol.  Od.  16,  4IS.  R^AMah,  der  A,i,-cu«m.  M^to«.  pp.  2?, 
35.  On  Metrioelas,  CleoatratuB,  Ao.,  see  Theoph.  rfe.  siy.i,  pliiv.  i.  ^  i,  p. 
7S3  Sdm.Ct.  Foraoh'mmHior  and  0.  Miillsr  on  the  T"i>og.  of  Athena,  183B, 
p.  9.  Ecdlich  .M  s,i,„-a  10  tf, 
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ol^ervatioES  in  this  science  were  carried  ou  with  extreme 
zeal,  particularly  by  Meton,  one  of  the  best-kuown  peraoa- 
agas  in  the  Athens  of  those  days.  Metoo  shared  the 
Sophistic  culture  of  tKe  city;  he  was  a  master  in  the  art 
of  measuremeut  which  came  from  the  land  of  the  Nile, 
the  home  of  geometry,  to  Greece,  and  an  architect  after 
the  feshion  of  Hippodamus,  and  constructed  great  water- 
works which  made  his  name  famous.  But  his  proper  fame 
he  owes  to  astronomy,  in  which  he  followed  in  tlie  wake 
of  the  studies  of  Phainus.  la  oi-dsr  to  attain  to  a  scien- 
tific determination  of  the  annual  course  of  the  sua,  he 
inpeuted  an  instrumatit  which  he  termed  Heliotropion. 
It  must  have  resembled  a  sun-dial,  being  a  plate  with  a 
vertical  hand,  which  cast  the  shortest  shadow  at  noon  on 
tlie  loag^  day,"  and  was  thus  employed  to  indicate  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice.  This  Heliotropion  was  set  up 
in  Athens  01.  Ixxxvi.  4  (b.  c.  433).  Meton  was  assisted 
in  his  labors  by  Enetemon  and  Philippus;  and  tlie  grand 
scale  on  which  they  carried  on  their  efforts  is  attested  by 
the  statement  tliat  expeditions  were  sent  from  Atbens  to 
taka  ob3ervation8  even  on  the  Cyclades,  and  in  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  This  school  also  produced  very  important 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of  the  Attic  calendar. 

Hitherto  the  Athenians  had  only  had  the 
M^toQ.  ^"'"^  "^  Odaeteru  (vol.  i.  p.  362),  i.  e.  the  period  of 
eiglit  years,  of  which  three  were  composed 
of  thirteen  months,  in  order  thus  to  make  the  lun^r  years 
correspocd  to  the  solar.  But  as  eight  suoh  solai-  years 
still  amount  to  sometbiog  short  of  99  lunar  months,  this 
cycle  was  insufficient  for  its  purpose ;  new  expadieats  were 
needed,  and  as  these  were  always  adopted  on  purely  em- 
pirical grounds,  a  constant  succession  of  confusions  oc- 
curred. Too  small  a  number  of  intercalary  days  had 
been  inserted;  and  it  therefore  frequently  happened  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  that  the  commencements  of  the  mon'hs 
'  fell  earlier  than  the  new  moon.     Meton  and  his  assonates 
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calculated  that  a  mire  correct  adjustment  might  be  ob- 
tained within  a  cycle  of  6,940  days.  These  made  up  235 
months,  which  formed  a  cycle  of  19  years;  and  this  was 
the  so-called  Ore<d  Year  or  Year  of  Melon.  With  the 
invention  of  thia  interciilary  cycle  is  connected  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  calendar.  Meton  constructed  a  tablo 
in  which  the  years  were  arranged  according  to  his  cycle, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  days  of  the  solstice  and  the  equi- 
noxes were  entered,  as  well  as  the  rising  aud  setting  of 
stara  which  were  of  importance  for  the  business  of  the 
eitizens,  or  were  conaid3red  to  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather.  This  calendar  was  acknow- 
ledged and  admired  as  marking  an  important  pi-ogreas  in 
science;  but  it  was  not  immediately  officially  introduced. 
The  ancient  Odaeteris  was  regarded  as  an  institution  sanc- 
tified by  religion,  and  all  the  citizens  whose  sentiments  had 
remained  conservative  opposed  the  innovation.  Moreover, 
it  could  be  said  with  ti-uth,  that  the  calendar  ought  to 
prove  its  value  by  experience,  before  the  Attic  year  was 
changed  in  accordance  with  it,  and  before  the  usage  of  all 
Hellas  was  abandoned.  Besides,  the  time  at  which  the 
new  calendar  was  put  forward  was  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  years  of  peace,  the  era  of  estrerae  agitation  aud 
passionate  revulsion  against  Pericles'  leadership  in  tha 
sta'.e.  However  greatly  Pericles  may  have  wished  that 
Athens  might  precede  all  other  etat«s,  with  her  new  year 
as  in  other  matters,  yet,  notwithstanding  ail  its  confusion, 
the  old  calendar  remained  in  public  use,  and  Athens  for 
the  present  merely  reaped  the  feme  of  scientific  discovery, 
whose  m-rits  gradually  met  with  acknowledgmeot  in  the 
most  various  quarters  of  Greece  and  Italy.* 

»  Tho  oreotion  of  the  Hdlolmpl'm  on  ths  Pdjv,  provea  that  the 
lAtiona  of  Me''On  hal  bsoD  ailop^Qil  hy  the  more   oditoiiteU  Ath? 
and  pftrtioolarlj  by  Petioles  (GSttling,  De  Sfefmh  Heti-<iroph,  ISBl,  p. 
Ifi).    At,  to  the  da'e  of  tbe  oSeiol  introdueCioa  of  Ihe  caloudnr,         ~ 
Mullcr,  2cVacS^./,  il.  ^/(b  (J^mi'^  1357,  pag5  SS^J;  iind  in  Panlr'a 
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Oratorv  ^^  ^^  ^^  branches  of  literature  none  is 

more  closely  interwoven  with  political  life 
than  oratory.  The  development  of  this  art  was  only 
possible  among  the  loniana ;  for  in  no  othar  tribe  but  this 
existed  the  inborn  desii-e  to  give  vivacious  utterance  to 
thought,  and  a  lively  sense  for  fluency,  copiousness,  and 
brilliancy  of  speech.  Nor  k  there  any  doubt  but  that  in 
the  towns  of  Ionia  that  form  of  oratory  was  first  developed, 
which  proposes  to  itself  as  ite  task,  to  guide  the  sentiments 
and  resolutions  of  the  civic  body.  It  was,  however,  in 
Athens  that  Greek  oratory  progressed  to  its  true  perfec- 
tion. In  Athens  public  oratory  developed  itself  with 
constitutional  life;  to  which  it  seemed  so  necessary  to 
belong,  that  already  the  state  of '  Theseus  was  conceived 
of  as  founded  with  its  aid.  (vol.  i.  p.  363).  But,  for  this 
very  reason,  eloquence  was  not  the  subject  of  a  particular 
art,  to  be  regarded  as  separate  from  public  life,  hut 
rather  the  simple  expression  of  practical  experience  and 
statesmanlike  wisdom ;  for  in  those  times  the  Athenians 
were  still  unable  to  imagine  a  popular  leader,  who  was  not 
at  the  same  time  a  statesman,  proved  in  peace  and  war 
and  who  had  not  by  his  public  life  established  a  claim 
upon  the  citizens'  attention  to  his  words.  And  as  oratory  . 
became  more  and  more  a  power  communicating  the  entire 
range  of  political  life,  the  language  itself  reached  an 
CTitirely  new  degree  of  deveiopmeot  at  Athens.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  mongrel  language,  composed  of  the  influx  of 
the  dialects  of  different  countries,  which  formed  itself;  nor 
an  artificial  language,  which  inevitably  becomes  weak  and 
frosty.  What  grew  up  in  Attica  was  a  new  idiom,  in  which 
the  vigor  innate  in  the  Hellenic  language  first  attained  to  its 
lull  height,  by  giving  a  living  expression  to  Attic  culture. 
The  Greek  language  had  gone  through  a 
fp'^'^eranTwri"  many-sided  development  in  Ionia.  Besides 
ing.  the  Homeric  and  the   post-Homeric,  epos 

and  the  hymns,  the  treasures  of  elegiac  and 
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iambic  poetry  had  been  clothed  in  tho  Ionic  dialect. 
"Writing,  too,  had  been  first  put  to  a  more  comprehensive 
use  in  Ionia— in  the  first  place  in  connection  with  native 
art ;  for  the  epic  songs  which  had  been  composed,  and 
which  had  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  without  the 
aid  of  writing,  were,  by  the  help  of  the  latter,  spread, 
fixed  in  their  form,  and  continued.  Reading  and  writing 
were  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  the  schools  of  the 
Rhapsodes  ;  for  this  reason,  Homer  himself  was  conceived 
of  as  a  teacher  of  reading;  and  when  the  later  epic  poets 
who  exercised  their  art  after  tho  commencement  of  the 
Olympiads  in  Ionia, — Arctinus,  Leselies,  and  others, — 
linked  to  the  two  grtat  heroic  poems  their  own  (in  which 
they  endeavored  to  supplement,  enlarge,  and  connect  the 
contents  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey),  the  poets  were  already 
familiar  with  the  use  of  writing;  and  the  Rhapsodic  art  by 
this  means  became  more  Bcientifie  in  its  character.  Sub- 
sequently, again  in  Ionia,  arose  together  with  the  use  of 
writing  an  entirely  new  form  of  literaiy  communication, 
intended  not  to  fill  a  listening  crowd  with  enthusiasm,  but 
to  spread  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  in  wider  circles. 
The  philosophers  and  logographers  wrote  in  unfettered 
prose  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury the  love  of  writing  and  reading  spread  itself  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  over  the  whole  of  Ionia ;  where  Samos  in 
particular  constituted  a  school  f  tr  the  cultivation  of  writ- 
ten compMition.  However,  the  art  of  prose 
composition  took  some  tiioe  to  form  itself.  Ths  dereiop- 
Writing  either  wholly  retained  the  char  composition.™** 
racter  of  common  conversation,  of  the  popu- 
lar style  (such  as  was  particularly  developed  in  the 
Fablta),  or  followed  in  the  wake  of  poetry ;  which  waa 
very  natural,  inasmuch  as  all  instruction  bad  so  long  pro- 
ceeded ftom  the  poets,  all  knowledge  been  communicated 
ill  the  form  of  poems,  and  every  recitation  designed  to  de- 
light and  inspiiit  an  assembled  crowd.     Even  in  Hero- 
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dotua  this  poetiual  character  of  composition  still  un- 
deniably prevails  :  bis  narrative  flows  along  with  the  easy 
breadth  of  aa  epic  recitation ;  his  sentences  only  follow 
one  another  in  a  loose  connection  ;  and  after  the  fashion 
of  a  poet  he  delights  to  see  the  people  assembled  around 
him,  in  order  to  respond  with  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm 
to  ths  charms  of  hi-*  narrative.  Nor  did  the  language  of 
philosophical  writing  display  any  design  of  reproducing 
the  development  of  ideas  in  a  clear  and  precise  form. 
The  teaching  of  Heraclitus  wore  the  character  of  8y- 
biUioe  proverbs;  he  affected  a  poetic  diction  of  meta- 
phors, rather  suggestive  than  didactic ;  and,  irrespectively 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  ideas,  tlie  bnild  of  the  sentences 
also  so  greatly  lacked  clearness  and  perspicuity,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  perceive  with  any  certainty  their  syntac- 
tical construction. 

Hence,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  the 
1^  '^''*''°  ^'^'  litei'S'tore  of  the  lonians,  a  Greek  prose  had 
not  as  yet  been  artistically  developed :  this 
progress  in  language  remained  reserved  for  Athens.  The 
language  still  retained  enough  of  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  youth  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  peculiar  impress 
of  the  Attic  mind,  which  in  language,  as  in  dress  and 
manners  and  cu:4oms  of  life,  manifests  itself  in  a  superior 
simplicity  and  pl^nness  of  form.  In  Attica  a  dialect  was 
spoken,  which  occupied  a  certwn  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  dialects  of  the  different  tribes  of  Greece,  and 
was  therefore  pre-eminently  adapted  for  becoming  the 
organ  by  which  all  educated  Hellenes  could  make  them- 
selves understood  by  one  another.  For,  although  akin  io 
the  Ionic,  the  Attic  dialect  had  yet  presei-ved  itself  free 
from  many  Ionic  peculiarities  which  had  developed  them- 
selves on  the  islands  and  coaste  on  the  further  side  of  the 
sea,— particularly  of  the  tendency  towards  a  resolution  of 
vowel-sounds;  while,  on  the  other  hand; the  Attic  had  re- 
.  taiucd  many  characteristics  agreeing  with  the  dialects  of 
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tli3  mainland  of  Europa, — especially  the  full  cse  of  tho 
long  «  BOirnd.* 

This  dialect  became  the  organ  ia  which  the  mental 
idiosyncrasy  of  tlie  AtheniaDs  found  its  expreission.  Their 
sense  of  energy  abhorred  every  tind  of  wasiio  of  time; 
their' sense  of  measure  abhorred  bombast  and  redundancy; 
and  their  clear  iutJBlligence  everything  partaking  of  ob- 
scurity or  vagueness:  it  was  their  habit  in  all  things  to 
advance  directly  aad  resolutaly  to  the  goal.  Accordingly, 
their  dialect  is  characterized  by  a  grett«r  terseness  and 
brevity  of  expression,  and  by  a  superior  seriousness, 
manliness,  and  vigor  of  language.  The  words  are  made 
to  express  their  meaning  with  greater  precision  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  aiming  at  easy  perceptLbility  by  flio  senses,  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  ideas,  as  such,  fi'om ,  being  disre- 
garded. Instead  of  simply  allowing  one  idea  to  succeed 
the  other,  the  different  forms  in  which  one  idea  gives  rise 
to  the  next  were  arranged  in  rational  oi-der  and  enlarged, 
and  expressed  by  a  more  delicate  method  of  syntax ;  and 
by  this  means  powers  were  developed  in  tlie  Greek  lan- 
guage which  had  never  made  their  appearance  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  language,  in  the  stage  of  poetry  and  song. 
Thus  already  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  composed  his  works  at  Athens,  were  distinguished 
fi-om  those  of  his  predecessors  by  greater  clearness  of  con- 
struction, although  even  with  him  the  habit  prevailed  of 
stringing  together  a  number  of  short 

During  the  progress  of  this 


lips  of  Pericles  became  a  power  which  ruled  the  state. 
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This  was  a  time  iii  wliicli,  at  Atlioiis,  reading  and  writing 
■were  already  universally  spread — a  feet  which  essentially 
contributed  to  convert  oratory  int«  a  subject  of  study  ;  for 
originally  the  art  of  speech  was  regarded  as  nothing  farther 
than  tlie  natural  eS|»ression  of  intelligence  obtained  by 
experience;  and  this  intelligence  was  believed  'to  bo 
created,  and  the  right  words  supplied  by  the  same  mental 
force.  The  habit  of  writing  out  speeches  encouraged  the 
artistic  development  of  oratory ;  the  oratora  became  ac- 
customed to  make  greater  demands  upon  themselves ;  the 
external  form  of  speech  acquired  a  superior  terseness  of 
expression,  and  displayed  stronger  proofe  of  previous  de- 
sign ;  and  larger  series  of  ideas  were  comprehended  in 
one  period  of  sentences.  Pericles  himself  was  careful 
never  to  speak  &e  ientpore  on  subjects  of  importance.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  speeches  of  the  orators,  instead  of 
assuming  the  character  of  literary  works,  remained  de- . 
signed  entirely  for  the  practical  purpose  of  the  present, 
and  calculated  upon  their  personal  effect  in  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker.  The  writing  down  was  merely  a  preliminary 
exercise  of  the  speeeli,  the  full  vigor  of  which  was  crippled 
by  no  collateral  aims  and  weakened  by  no  rhetorical  at- 
tempt at  pleasing.* 

Besides  the  eloquence  which  was  rooted 
Oiatory  of  ad-  ^  ^j^g  character  and  experience  of  tho 
matured  statesman,  and  which  led  the  pop- 
ular assembly  by  tlie  means  at  the  commaod  of  a  supe- 
rior culture,  the  oratory  of  advocates  developed  itself  at 
Athens — a  kiad  which  was  from  the  first  practised  in 
stricter  obedience  to  scholastic  rules,  and  more  perfectly 
resembled  a  literary  labor,  since  a  class  of  persons  formed 
itself  who,  instead  of  appearing  themselves  as  orators  be- 

•  Suidna,  s.  <i.  nsomXi,!.  Periolea  is  contraetcd  to  the  •rxs^Aiayrn,  such 
.  aa  Demoathcnes  {SeM/er,  Lebea  dea  Dem.  i.  304) ;  but  the  contrast  re- 
fers prineipttlly  to  spoeches  at  the  bar,  whara  Enution  and  certain  limita 
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fore  the  juries,  wrote  out  for  others  speeches  fo  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  course  of  their  case.  Their  personality  ac- 
cordingly fell  into  the  background,  private,  and  not  pub- 
lic matters,  being  in  question ;  and  this  species  of  oratory, 
henceforth,  also  entered  into  far  closer  i-elations  with  So- 
phistry (because  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  give  to 
the  mind  the  versatility  requisite  for  the  skilful  ti-eatmeot 
of  eveiy  subject,  and  to  discovei  in  everj  subject  the 
greatest  \aiiety  of  mtereoting  matter)  Moreover  the 
Atheniacs  had  an  inborn  delight  in  discourse,  a  pleasure 
in  verbal  disputes  in  which  one  perron  out  matched  an- 
other in  keenness  of  repartee  This  inclinafioii,  which,  as 
we  know  manifested  itself  so  clearly  on  +he  Attic  stt^e 
also,  made  the  Athenians  especially  skilful  m  firat  culti- 
vating artistically  legal  procedure  and  judicial  discourse. 
The  first  remarkable  name  in  .this  depart-  . 

ment  is  that  of  Antiphon  of  Ebamnus,  the 
son  of  Sophilis,  slightly  junior  to  Pericles,  a  man  of 
mighty  vigor  of  mind,  so  that  the  people  feared  the  im- 
pression made  upon  them  by  bis  speeches,  whose  Ingenuity, 
wit,  and  abundance  of  ideas  ovei^owered  his  hearers. 
Antiphon  formed  a  school  of  oratory,  which  exercised  a 
deeply-felt  influence  upon  the  development  of  Attic  prose. 

Prom  this  school  proceeded,  among  others, 
Thucydides,  who  carried  the  art  of  oratory 
into  a  new  field,  that  of  the  narrative  of  contemporary 
history  ;  and  if  we  compare  with  one  another  the  two 
historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (who  as  to  the  date 
of  their  respective  generations  were  not  more  than  thii-ty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  removed  from  one  anotiier),  the 
rapid  and  vigorous  progre^  made  by  Greek  prose  at 
Athens  becomes  clearly  apparent.  The  great  contrast, 
however,  between  the  two  historians  (a  contrast  which 
makes  Thucydides  himself  unjust  to  his  predecessorl 
is  mainly  due  to  the  &ct  that,  in  the  completion  of  his 
narrative,  Herodotus  had  before  his  eyes  a  listening  crowd. 
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while  Thucydides  from  the  first  despised  the  applause  of  the 
general  public ;  he  only  wrote  in  order  to  be  read,  and 
this  by  men  who  d  t  d  th  w  'ous  atteution  to  public 
affairs,  and  who  we  apabl  f  following  with  coliected 
mind  and  manly  vi  f  tl   ught  bis  terse  historical 

narrative.  Butnotw  !  t  nd  ng  all  the  contrast  observable 
between  them,  one  th  g  \\a.  mmon  to  both  Herodotus 
and  Thut^dides,  v  tl  e  1  t  ns  witu  Pericles.  Both 
were  acquainted  with  him  and  did  homage  to  his  greatness ; 
both  found  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  his  actions  the 
centre  of  their  own  lives.  I'or  Herodotus  the  Athens  of 
Pericles  constituted  the  terminating  point  of  a  development 
which  he  admiringly  followed;  for  Thucydides,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  starting-point  to  which  he  attaches  the 
thread  of  his  history.  Thucydides  was  for -a  long  time 
a  contemporary  of  Pericles;  and  it  was  a  penetrating 
inquiry  into  the  personality  and  pubHc  activity  of  the 
latter  in  the  course  of  which  Thucydides  matured  into  a 
historian  of  statesmanlike  judgment:  from  Pencil  he 
learnt  to-seek  the  safety  of  states,  not  in  the  form  of  their 
constitution,  but  in  the  spirit  which  animates  and  guides  a 
commonweaith.  Thucydides  was  also  a  pupil  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  whose  culture  and  character  were  akin  to  those  of 
Pericles ;  and  belonged  to  the  younger  generation  upon 
which  Pericles  founded  his  hopes ;  moreover  he  was  pro- 
bably thought  worthy  of  enjoying  personal  intercourse 
with  the  great  statesman.  To  continue  to  devote  liis  efforts 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  Pericles'  life  was  not  permit- 
ted to  Thucydides ;  bnt  he  became  the  faithful  witness  of 
the  statesman's  labors,  and  was  qualified  above  all  other 
contemporaries  to  expound  his  ideas,  which  the  historian 
had  fully  and  perfectly  comprehended,  and  thus  also  leave 
to  posterity  a  living  picture  of  the  Periclean  eloquence.* 

Pane-jTicaat       A,  Special  land  of  public  oratory,  which 
public  funeriis.    attained  to  importance  in   the  Athens  of 
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Pericles,  were  the  speeches  in  honor  of  the  citizens  fallen 
in  battle.  By  special  law,  derived  from  the  age  of  Cimon, 
such  a  speech  in  memory  of  the  dead  accompanied  their 
burial ;  and  it  was  the  custom  honorably  to  distinguish  and 
recognize  the  public  services  of  the  most  pmved  popular 
speaker  of  the  day,  by  commissioning  him  to  speak  the 
funeral  speech  in  the  name  of  the  community.  Wordy  and 
gaudy  panegyrics  were  not  iu  accordance  witli  the  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Pericles.  It  seemed  more  seemly  in  such  mo- 
ments, when  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  dcepiy  moved 
by  heavy  losses,  to  encour^;e  them,  to  Convert  their  lamen- 
tations info  gratitude,  and  their  grief  into  pride  ami  joy,  by 
bringing  before  their  eyes  the  high  interests  of  public  life, 
for  which  their  fellow-citizens  had  given  up  their  lives,  and 
by  inciting  the  hearers  to  a  like  readiness  for  sacrifice. 

As  in  t!ie  great  ^e  of  the  Persian  wars,  , 

whose  results  were  matured  by  the  Peri- 
clean  years  of  peace,  all  the  arts  and  sciences  most  vigorously 
flourished,  it  may  seem  astonishing  that  the  art  which  in 
general  most  closely  attaches  itself  to  spiritual  movements, 
viz,  the  lyric  art,  felled  to  make  equal  progress,  and  tliat 
the  "Wars  of  Liberation,  whose  character  was  at  once  so 
national  and  so  just,  and  which  afer  arduous  dangers  and 
tribulations  ended  in  so  unexpected  a  success,  should  have 
found  no  fuller  echo  in  popular  songs.  Various  circum- 
stances contribute  to  explain  this.  The  home  of  jEolic 
lyric  poetry  (vol.  i.  p.  235 ;  vol,  ii.  p.  97j  was  further  re- 
moved from  the  movement  of  the  times  ;  and  tlie  ardor 
which  had  there,  a  century  before  the  Porsian  wars,  pro- 
duced the  poems  of  Aicsens  and  Sappho,  had  grown  cold. 
Choral  lyric  poetry  (p.  98),  on  the  other  hand,  was  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  earlier  condition  of  the 
people,  too  much  accustomed  to  let  its  art  serve  the  wealtliy 
and  illustrious  families  whose  splendor  belonged  to  the 
past  rather  than  to  the  present,  to  be  able  to  adapt  itself 
with  ease  to  the  new  era.     The  Theban  singer  (p.  289),  in 
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particular,  was  so  closely  attached  to  liis  native  city  (which 
reaped  nothing  but  disgrace  and  misfortune  from  the  Ware 
of  Liberation),  and  to  Delphi  (which  from  the  first  viewed 
the  desires  for  liberation  with  disfavor),  to  appreciate  with 
perfect  impai-tiaiity  the  greatuiss  of  the  new  era ;  although 
he  was  large-hearted  and  liberal  enough  not  to  refuse  to 
the  victorious  city  of  the  Athenians  his  adaiiratiou  and 
the  praise  of  his  song.  The  Thebans  inflicted  a  penalty 
upon  Pindar,  because  he  had  called  Athens  "  the  pillar  of 
Hellas;"  but  the  Athenians  rewarded  hira  for  it,  justly 
recognizing  in  the  tribute  a  triumph  of  the  good  cause. 
In  Sparta  nothing  of  iinportance  was  done  t-)  pelebrate 
the  Wars  of  Liberation.  The  constitution  permitted  no 
fi-eedont  of  mental  movement,  and  supplied  too  small  a 
measure  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  allow  poetry  to 
find  a  favorable  sofl  here.  The  Spartans  left  the  praise  of 
th^r  Leonidas  to  the  Ionian  poet  Simonides, 
Simonidea.  ^^^  ^^  perfectly  justified  in  celebrating 
the  glory,  not  of  Sparta,  but  of  the  Hellenes,  as  the 
''house-mate3"ofthefallenheroes  of  Thermopyl^  But 
Simonides,  who  with  his  whole  heart  attached  himself  to 
victorious  Athens,  offered  homage  to  the  glory  of  the  city 
in  all  foi-ms  of  poetry  and  with  all  the  resources  at  the 
command  of  his  richly-gifted  mind.  With  unequalled 
and  masterly  skill,  he  perpetuated,  on  monuments  of  every 
kind,  in  short  and  pregnant  epigrams,  the  events  of  the 
Wars  of  Liberation  ;  hpn'>red  the  fallen  in  elegies  ;  a,nd 
celebrated  in  grand  cantatas,  performed  by  festive  choirs, 
the  days  of  the  battles  of  Artemiaium  and  Salamis.  He 
was  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  poet  of  his  times.  The 
state  contributed  its  part  to  the  encouragement  of  art ;  and 
by  means  of  festivals  in  memory  of  the  victories  offered 
the  poets  splendid  opportunities  of  proving  their  powers 
(prizes  being  given  for  the  best  works).  As  Simonides 
assisted  Themistocles  (p-  288),  so  the  genius 
^"°'  of  Ion  (p.  555)  stood  by  tho  side  of  Cimon, 
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and  was  also  active  for  his  posthumous  fame.  And 
Pericles,  both  from  natural  iucliuatiou  and  from  considei-- 
ations  of  statesmanship,  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
encourage  the  art  of  song  at  Athens.  For  ihis  purpose 
he  mtroduced  the  music  competitions  at  the  Panatheuffia, 
in  order  to  call  foi'th  a  public  contest  between  all  the  tal- 
ents. He  was  himself  regulator  and  legislator  in  this 
department ;  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  art  de- 
termined the  manner  ir»  which  the  singers  and  cither- 
players  were  to  display  their  art  at  the  festival.  But  if, 
notwithstanding,  even  in  the  Athens  of  Pericl€«,  lyric 
poetry  fwled  to  obtain  the  unportance  which  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  rea«h ;  and  if  Slmonidea  found  no  suc- 
cessors of  note ;  the  cause  is  mainly  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  another  more  powerful  and  copious  kind  of 
poetry  developed  itself,  into  which  lyric  poetry  was 
admitted,  so  that  as   a  separate  species  it  lost  ita  im- 


Of  all  the  forms  of  lyric  poetiy  none  had 
met  with  so  distinguished  and  successful  a    ^tu"  toma. 
cultivation  at  Athens  as  the  Dithyrambus, 
the  song  in  honor  of  the  god  Dionysus,  the  giver  of  fruit 
and  wine,     Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  teacher 
of  Pindar,  had  developed  lyric  song,  orlgi-    ^^^^^^^"b^ 
nally  merely  an  instrument  of  the  enthusi- 
astic worship  of  nature,  into  artistically  constructed  choral 
so^g,  which  he  had  by  means  of  boldness  and  variety  of 
rhythm,  as  well  as  by  the  rippling  music  of  the  flute, 
invested  with  such  splendor  as  to  obscure  the  feme  of 
Arion,  as  the  inventor  of  this  form  of  poetry  (vol.  i.  p. 
299).     Lasus  introduced  his  new  art  from  Peloponn^ns 
into  the  court  of  the  Pisistratidaa  and  Athens  (vol.  i.  p. 
394).     It  was  an  age  in  which  everything  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  received  with  especial  favor; 
the  Dithyrambus  was  introduced  at  the  state  festivals;  the 
wealthy  citizens  emulated  one  another  in  the  equipment 
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and  training  of  Btiechic  feative  choirs,  wliicli,  composed  of 
fifty  Qiembers,  exeoiited  tlieir  circular  dancos  round  the 
burning  altar  of  Dionysus;  and  no  expense  was  shunned 
to  obtain  new  songs  for  the  Attic  Dionysua  from  the  fore- 
most masters  of  soug,  such  as  Pindar  and  Simonides,  The 
latter  was  able  to  boast  that  he  had  achieved  no  less  than 
fifty-six  Ditliyrambic  victories  at  Athens.  Nor  was  the 
progress  of  the  art  confined  to  this  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  Dithyrambus  not  only  comprehended  the 
rhytlims  of  all  previous  species  of  lyric  poetry,  but  also 
contained  elements  which  urged  an  advance  beyond  the 
limits  of  lyric  composition.  For  as  the  festive  choirs  re- 
garded the  god,  whose  glories  they  celebrated,  as  near  at 
hand  and  personally  present,  and  in  enthusiastic  ardor  as 
it  were  themselves  witnessed  all  his  fortunes, — the  persecu- 
tions which  he  had  suffered,  as  well  as  the  victories  which 
he  had  obtained, — it  was  extremely  natural,  not  only  to 
assume  the  events  forming  the  basis  of  the  songs  to  be 
generally  known,  but  also  to  recall  their  memory  by  nar- 
rative recitation,  or  to  place  them  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  by  means  of  representation.  The  leaders  of  the 
Dithyrambie  chorus  interrupted  the  songs  by  such  narrative 
recitation;  a  combination  being  thus  effected  of  epos  and 
lyric  song.  The  epic  recitation  was  enlivened  by  action 
and  appropriate  dress;  the  god  himself  appeared,  suffering 
or  triumphant,  before  the  spectators,  his  part  being  per- 
formed by  the  leader  of  the  chorus;  the  festive  dancers 
assumed  the  character  of  satyrs  (_the  companions  of  the 
god  and  the  sharere  of  his  fortunes) ;  and  thus  the  com- 
bination of  the  older  forms  of  poetry  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  form,  the  richest  and  most  perfect  of  all — 
viz.,  the  drama. 

The  Hellenes  were  by  nature  full  of  dra- 
TBlopment  oV  matic  talent  Their  native  vivacity  urged 
the  arama.  them  to  clothe  every  doubt,  every  reflection, 

in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Thus  we  find  already  in  Homer 
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the  gdrms  of  the  drama.  But  it  iioiv  had  the  advantage 
of  the  entire  development  of  the  earlier  Lrois  of  art,  of 
all  the  diacoveri^  of  the  earlier  masteiB,  of  artistic  rhythms 
and  musiual  metres,  of  splendid  and  vigorous  fbraia  of 
poetical  Gxpression,  of  dance  and  of  song.  In  the  drama 
all  these  elements  were  combined  and  animated  hy  the 
mimic  art,  wherein  the  whole  human  person  becomes  llie 
organ  of  artistic  recitation,  and  warmed  hy  the  fire  of  the 
joyous  festival  of  Bacchus.  But  the  sphere  of  representar 
tion  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  as  long  as 
the  mode  of  worship  restricted  the  clioirs  to  the  actual 
objects  of  the  Bacchic  Veligion.  It  was  accordingly  a  step 
in  advance,  when  for  the  forlunes  of  Dionysus  were  sub- 
stituted other  subjects,  capable  of  arousing  a  vivid  sym- 
pathy. Thus,  after  the  dramatic  form  of  art  had  been 
once  discovered,  an  abundance  of  materials  and  subjects 
flowed  in;  all  the  whole  treasures  of  the  Homeric  and 
post-Homeric  epos  were  unlocked;  the  national  Heroes 
were  brought  before  the  people  in  a  novel  fashion,  and  a 
wide  field  of  activity  was  opened  to  dramatic  art..  This 
step  in  advance  had  also  been  already  taken  outside  the 
limits  of  Attica;  in  Sicyon  the  Hero  Adraatus  had  before 
the  age  of  Cliethenea  taken  the  place  of  Dionysus  (vol.  i, 
p.  280);  andin  Corinth  also  a  similarextension  of  the  limits 
of  the  Dithyrambic  branch  of  art  had  possibly  already  been 
effected.  But  in  Attica  alone,  these  beginnings  of  the  drama 
were  fully  developed;  and,  as  the  epos  reflects  the  Heroic 
age  of  the  Hellenes,  as  after  the  decline  of  the  epoa  lyric 
poetry  for  a  period  of  three  centuriea  accompanies  the 
struggles  and  progress  of  the  nation  in  polities  and  religion, 
so  in  the  drama  we  see  that  form  of  poetry,  of  which  the 
development  commeneea  as  soon  as  Athens  becomes  the 
centre  of  Hellenic  history.  Originating  in  insignificant  be- 
ginnings in  the  age  of  Solon,  it  grew  strong  and  vigorous 
as  the  city  became  great;  and  accompanied  the  history  of 
ti^e  latter  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  its  course. 
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Thespis  was  the  founder  of  Attic  Tragedy. 
The™fB^'^'  ^^  ^^^  introduced  a  preliminary  system  of 
Older  into  tlie  alternation  of  recitative  and 
Bong,  into  the  buj^iness  of  the  actor,  and  into  the  manage- 
ment of  drees  and  st^ge,  Solon  was  said  to  have  disliked 
the  art  of  Thespis,  regarding  as  dangerous  the  violent  ex- 
citement of  fefclinga  by  means  of  fantastic  representation ; 
the  Tyrants,  on  the  other  hand,  eucourt^ed  this  new 
popular  diversion  as  they  did  everything  connected  with 
t^o  dpinniivatic  worship  of  Dionvsua ;  it  suited  their  policy 
luat  uiiB  pour  anonld  be  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich ;  they  invited  (535  b.  C.)  the  ehoir-Ieader  into  the  city; 
the  competition  of  rival  tragic  choirs  was  introduced;  and 
the  stage  near  the  black  poplar,  on  the  martet-place  be- 
came a  centre  of  festive  merry-makings  in-  Attica. 

The  I'estoration  of  liberty  added  a  loftier 
ChceriiuB.  enthusiasm  to  the  celebration  of  all  the  civic 

festivals  and  Pratinas  and  Chcei'ilus  systom- 
■  atized  the  artistic  form  of  tragedy ;  and  it 
from  tingedy.  became  more  and  more  free  in  the  choice  of 
its  subjects.  But  the  old  element  in  it  was  not  on  that 
account  given  up.  The  country  youth  would  not  bo 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  masquerade,  the  satyr- 
choruses  must  remain.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a 
freer  development  of  the  drama  possible,  the  satyric  drama 
was  separated  from  the  tragedy.  Pratinas,  who  came  to 
Athens  from  Phliua,  gave  to  tlie  Satyr-drama  its  distinct 
form,  in  which  the  original  character  of  the  Bacchic 
merry-makiugs,  the  rustic  elements,  the  merry  rout  of  the 
satyrs,  with  their  extravagant  dances  and  rude  jests,  were 
retained.  Thus  these  popular  elements  also  were  pr^erved 
for  poetic  literature,  without  the  further  progress  of  tra- 
gedy being  disturbed  or  obstructed  by  them. 

The  period  when  Athens  first  stood  forth 

Furtiier  progress  ^  ^  great  power,  Sending  her  triremes  across 

the  seas  in  support  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  also 
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constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Attie  tragedy. 
About  the  same  time  the  scaffoldings  of  wood  fell  to 
pieces,  from  which  the  Athenians  had  looked  upon  the 
festive  playa  of  Pratinaa,  Chrorilus,  Phrynichus,  and  the 
youthful  _^schylus ;  and  tlie  drama  "had  already  attained 
to  such  importance  at  Athens,  that  a  theatre  was  now  con- 
structed on  a  grand  and  costly  scale.  Within  the  large 
space  ea«red  to  Dionysus  a  fixed  stage  of  stone  was  built, 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  seats  of 
the  spectators,  ascending  in  a  semicircle,  cut  into  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis,  so  that  tlie  spectators  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Ilieaus  on  the  left,  and  the  harbor  on  tho  right. 
Contemporaneously  tragedy  was  steadily  perfected  as  to 
Ms  internal  construction.  It  found  a  constantly  increas- 
ng  multitude  of  subjects;  dance  and  music  were  developed 
in  a  greater  variety  of  forms ;  and  female  parts  added  to 
the  male.  Down  to  the  Persian  wars,  however,  the  lyrical 
element  continued  to  prevail ;  Phrynichus,  the  most  emi- 
nent predecessor  of  iEschylus,  was  still  chiefly  admired  on 
account  of  his  charming  choral  songs.  With  the  great 
di-ama  of  the  War  of  Libei-ation,  and  not  before,  the 
drama  of  the  stage  also  began  to  unfold  the  fulness  of  its 
vital  powers  ;  nor  was  the  newly  atijuiied  encigy,  which 
pervaded  Attic  life  in  every  dnection,  anywhere  more 
clearly  manifested  than  in  the  dramatic  art 
To  give  expression  in  tragic  art  to  the 
mighty  movement  of  the  age  was  the  mifision  ^aotyiiis  and 
of  JSschylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion  of  Eleu  Tu^d^'"'' 
sis,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  house,  through 
which  hewaa  connected  with  the  most  venerable  sanctuary 
of  the  country.  For  this  reason  he  cails  himself  a  pupil 
of  Demeter,  and  thus  bears  witness  to  the  feet  that  tlie 
solemn  services  of  the  temple  of  Eleusis  did  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  lasting  influence  upon  him.  As  a  boy  he  ber 
held  the  overthrow  of  the  Tyrants,  who  were  particularly 
hateful  to  the  femilies  of  the  old  country  nobility;  in  Ms 
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prime,  when  35  years  of  age,  lie  fouglit  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon:  and  on  his  tombstone  he  has  himself  avowed 
his  pride,  not  in  hia  tragedies,  but  in  bis  share  in  the  glo- 
ries of  that  day ;  although  he  was  there  only  one  citizen 
among  the  rest,  while  as  a  poet  he  occupied  a  position  of 
unapproa«hed  eminence  among  all  his  contemporaries. 
For  it  was  he  whose  creative  power  founded  Attic  tragedy, 
so  aa  to  cause  all  previous  works  to  resemble  mere  imper- 
fect attempts.  He  introduced  a  second  actor ;  and  thus 
made  the  stage-play  aa  actual  drama ;  for  until  this  inno- 
vation a  lively  alternation  of  discourse  had  been  impossi- 
ble. The  use  of  the  dialogue  (for  which  the  Athenians 
were  peculiarly  qualified  by  tbeir  love  of  conversation, 
their  practical  experience  of  public  speaking,  and  the 
quickness  of  their  intellects,)  was  now  extended  to  the 
stage ;  and  thus  an  entirely  novel  interest  nmde  to  attach 
itself  to  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  leading  and  secondary  characters;  the 
choral  songs  became  shorter ;  the  action  stood  forth  more 
vigorously ;  and  the  characters  were  more  sharply  defined. 
The  stage-parts  were  supplied  with  the  aid  of  supei-ior  ex- 
ternal equipment ;  while  the  stage  itself  was  decorated  in 
a  grander  style  as  an  ideal  scene  by  Agatharcbus,  a  scien- 
tific artist  &om  Samos,  who  cultivated  scene-painting  aa  a 
special  branch  of  art.  The  aid  of  mechanical  skill  waa 
employed  in  mgenious  contrivances  for  lifting  the  shades 
of  the  departed  from  the  depths  below,  and  causing  the 
gods  to  hover  in  the  mt  ;  and  the  whole  performance  ob- 
tamed  a  simultaneous  accession  of  solemn  dignity,  of  in- 
tellectual meaning,  and  of  moral  significance.  While 
previous  poets  had  made  it  theu-  main  object  to  express 
and  call  forth  emotional  phases  in  the  minda  of  the  spec- 
tators, it  was  now  resolved  to  represent  the 
Tto  Totrsiogy  myths  of  antiquity  in  the  fulness  and  gran- 
of^^ae  Attio  ^^^^  ^^  j.^g;|.  gpjigj^i  connection.  For  this 
purpose  the  Attic  drama  was  organized  as 
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follows.  Three  tragedies  were  combined  so  aa  to  form 
one  whole,  and  so  that  in  them,  according  to  a  pervading 
plan,  the  action  of  the  mythic  story  might  be  completely 
represented  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  development ; 
find  upon  these  three  tragedieSj  which  formed  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  acts  of  one  great  drama,  a  Satyr- 
drama  followed  as  afterpiece.  The  latter,  after  the  moving 
solemnity  of  the  tragedies,  in  conclusion  conducted  the 
spectators  back  to  the  popular  sphere  of  tlie  Dionysian 
festival,  where  they  recovered  their  innocent  holiday 
gaiety,  among  the  diverting  adventures  of  which  the  satyrs 
were  the  witnesses  or  the  heroes.  Such  was  the  Tetralogy 
of  the  Attic  drama,  the  organization  of  which,  although 
not  independently  invented  by  .^ehylus,  was  yet  by  hina 
brought  to  artistic  perfection.  The  dithyrambic  chorus 
was  divided  into  groups  of  twelve  (afterwards  fifteen)  per- 
sona, in  order  that  thus  a  special  chorus  might  exist  for 
eaoh  part  of  the  tetralogy,  sympathetically  to  accompany 
the  action  of  the  stage  characters,  and  to  fill  up  the  pauses 
Vtith  dance  and  song.  The  place  of  the  chorus,  the  or- 
chestra, lay  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium;  just 
as  the  chorus  itself  had  an  ideal  middle  position  be- 
tween the  audience  and  the  stage-actors. 

The  Hellenes  were  ac'customed  to  regard 
the  poets  as  their  teachers,  nor  could  any  ^^^^\^^^'^  "^ 
poet  find  favor  who  deemed  his  only  quali- 
fications to  consist  m  talent,  fancy,  and  artistic  skill. 
Besides  these  qualifications  were  required  a  thorough  inner 
culture  of  heart  and  intellect,  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  tradition,  and  a  clear  insight  into  things 
human  and  divine.  Therefore  the  poet's  ofiiee  claimed 
the  entire  man  and  the  devotion  of  hia  entire  life;  nor  has 
any  one  formed  a  loftier  conception  of  that  office  than 
.^chylus.  Like  Pindar,  he  introduces  his  hearers  to  the 
depths  of  mythology,  by  directing  attention  to  its  moral 
solemnity,  and  by  illuatrating  it  with  the  light  of  histori- 
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cal  experienees.  Mankind,  as  jEschylus  depicted  it  in  the 
Titan  Prometheus,— enduring  in  tlie  midat  of  struggles 
and  tribulation,  proud  in  its  self-consciousness,  unwearied 
in  inventive  thought,  but  at  the  same  time  prone  to  rash- 
ness and  to  vainglorious  arrogance, — ia  no  other  than  the 
generation  of  ^schylua'  own  contemporaries,  ever  stirring 
restlessly  onward ;  but  no  wiBdom  is  of  avail,  save  that 
derived  from  Zeus,  no  skill  and  intelligence,  save  those 
baaed  upon  moral  piety.  Thus  without  any  petty  and  de- 
signing officiousness,  the  poet  is  a  true  mstructor  of  the 
people ;  in  an  age  of  rising  doubts  he  endeavors  to  support 
the  religion  of  hia  fethers,  to  refine  popular  conceptions,  and 
to  draw  forth  from  under  the  glittering  tinsel  of  the  fe.bles 
of  mythology  the  reli^ous  germ  of  salutary  truth.  It  was 
the  mission  of  the  poets  to  preserve  an  accordance  between 
the  traditions  and  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  nation. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  poets  were  placed  ia  the  midst 
of  civil  society ;  nor  was  it  conceivable,  in  such  a  city  as 
Athens,  that  men  who  brought  the  creations  of  their  mind 
before  the  community,  assembled  at  its  public  festivals, 
should  remain  indifferent  to  the  questions  of  the  present. 
They  were  necessarily  members  of  a  particular  party, 
and,  if  they  were  truthful  and  outspoken  men,  allowed 
their  views  of  what  was  advantageous  to  the  state  to  be- 
come apparent  in  their  works.  TVue,  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects remained  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  the  myths : 
man's  power  of  will,  his  deeds  and  his  sufferings,  the 
opposition  between  human  and  divme  laws,  between 
liberty  and  fate,  the  poets  preferred  to  represent  in  the 
characters  of  the  Heroic  age  handed  down  by  epic  poetry. 
These  were  the  types  of  the  human  race,  and  tiieir  sufferinga 
the  sufferinga  of  mankind  in  general.  In  looking  upon  the 
Heroes,  the  spectators  were  to  be  freed  from  their  own 
share  of  care  and  anxiety,  to  enlarge  the  narrow  sphere  of 
their  own  self-consciousneaa,  and  subject  their  own  minds 
to  a  salutary  process  of  refinement;  with  the  Heroic  fig- 
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ures  accorded  the  ideal  character  which  \.ty,&f  desired  to 
give  to  the  whole  world  of  the  stage.  Noi  w  aa  a  famter 
impressiou  created,  or  less  emotion  called  foith,  because 
the  world  into  which  the  spectators  felt  transplanted  was 
enyeloped  in  the  niiats  of  a  pro-historic  age  111  tlie  war- 
like plays  of  ,3ischylus  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  of  Mara 
thon  was  after  all  perLcptible ;  and  whoever  had  listened 
to  the  Seoen  against  Thebes  felt  an  entliuwistic  longing  to 
stand  under  arms  on  his  country's  behalf. 

However  already  Phrynichua   had  ven- 
tured to  bring  events  of  the  day  upon  the    *^''^''jJJf^iogi__. 
tragic  stage;    his  Fall  of  Miletus  and  his    andhiBtorioaub- 
°  &    >        ,     ,   ,  J        ■  3      e  jeots:  the  Per- 

Pkcmissm  were  doubtless  not  aeyoia  or  a  saiof  ^aehjlus, 
very  defiuito  political  tendency  (p.  389). 
In  a  fer  grander  style  iEschylus  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessor,  when,  four  years  after  the  Flicmis8<B  of 
Phrynichus,  he  produced  his  drama  of  the  FersiB.  In 
this  play  .^chylus  did  not  merely  confine  himself  to 
events  lately  witnessed  and  taken  part  in  by  the  Athe- 
jiiana,— events,  the  direct  impression  of  wliich  it  was  in 
the  power  of  no  .poetic  representation  to  heighten  or 
surpass.  Like  Herodotus,  he  viewed  the  struggle  between 
Asia  and  Europe  as  a  great  historic  drama,  the  different 
acts  of  which,  widely  separated  from  one  another  both  in 
time  and  space,  he  combined  in  one  tripartite  poetic  work. 
Of  the  first  part,  Phineus,  the  earliest  feuds  betweeen  the 
two  continents,  and  particularly  the  bold  expeditions  of 
the  Argonauts,  doubtless  fiirmed  the  subject.  The  middle 
play,  the  PmcB,  contains  the  rout  of  Xerxes ;  but  the 
poet,  with  a  fine  artistic  sense,  made  Persia  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy.  It  is  accordingly  the  eonaequcnc^  of  the 
battle,  and  its  reaction  upon  the  capital  of  the  hostile 
empire,  which  are  brought  before  our  eyes:  Darius  is 
summoned  by  incantations  from  the  tomb,  so  that  in  his 
person,  that  of  the  religious  and  reflecting  king,  may  be 
represented  the  glories  of  the  Persian  empire  when  unim- 
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paired,  wliile  bis  luecessor  returns  dfspoiled  of  all  hia 
dignity,— a  warning  example  of  the  ruin  whidi  foolish 
arrogance  brings  upon  all  imperial  power.  In  the  tbird 
tragedy  the  sea  divinity  Glnaem,  whose  home  is  in  Bee- 
Otia,  announces  the  overthrow  of  the  Barbarians  in  the 
battle  of  Himera ;  and  thus  connects  the  Bceotian  and  the 
Sicilian  victurieiS.  Accordingly  the  work  of  ^schylus 
weaves  the  pre-historie  ages  and  the  present,  things  near 
and  distant,  into  one  grand  picture,  which  is  united  by  a 
deep  internal  connection.  Looking  both  into  the  ftiture 
and  into  the  past,  he  like  a  prophet  intei'prets  the  conrwe 
of  history ;  he  elevates  the  consciousness  of  his  nation  by 
picturing  the  power  of  the  Hellenes  rising,  and  that  of 
the  Barbarians  sinking  on  all  sides,  without  allowing  any 
admixture  of  derision  or  mocking  exultation  to  obscure 
the  moral  loftiness  of  his  poem.  At  the  same  time  he 
moderates  the  pride  of  bis  countrymen,  by  pointing  to  the 
Persian  king's  own  provocation  of  his  overthrow,  and  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  divine  justice,  apart  from  the  obser- 
vance of  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Hellenes  will  be 
equally  unable  to  endure.* 

While  in  the  trinmphal  tragedy  of  Phrynichus  The- 
mistocles  was  celebrated  as  the  preserver  of  his  native 
city,  ^schylus  only  makes  a  passing  allusion  to  him  as 
the  inventor  of  a  ci-afty  stratagem :  on  the  other  hand,  by 
means  of  a  full  description  of  the  struggle  on  Psyttalea 
(p.  326),  the  fame  of  Aristides  is  exalted,  as  of  a  hero 
who  essentially  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Salamis,  and 
tiiis  in  a  part  of  the  battle  fought  on  land,  and  not  on  the 
water.  It  was  impossible  to  describe  the  battle  of  Plataae 
in  the  Glaueus  without  proclaiming  the  glory  of  Aristides, 
Nor  was  there  in  the  tragedl^  on  mythical  subjects  any 
lack  of  passages  trfiich  permitted,  and  even  demanded,  a 
direct  application   to  the  present.     Such   allusions  were 

HOq  tho  diffionlldes  adll  attanding  the  reconstj^uotion  of  the  trilogy 
of  the  PerBians,  ace  Vlei.ProU'jometia  ad  jEstJijiU  Persaa. 
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not  tlie  reault  of  impure  and  frosty  secondary  designs  ob- 
scuring the  pare  efiect  of  poetry,  but  they  were  necessary 
to  such  a  man  aa  .^ehylus ;  he  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  give  expressiou  in  his  poems  also  to  that  which  he 
regarded  as  the  good  of  the  state  and  as  the  characteristic 
impress  of  the  best  of  its  citizeuH :  and  these  references 
■were  the  less  liable  to  cause  a  dissonance,  inasmuch  a^  in 
auiiquity  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  witdom  so 
closely  coincided.  The  public,  oa  the  other  hand,  which 
in  the  theatre  no  less  thau  in  the  assembly,  was  conscious 
of  ita  character  aa  a  civic  body,  rapidly  and  spontane- 
ously understood  all  allusions  which  might  be  interpreted 
to  refer  to  public  affairs  and  personages ;  and  the  eyes  of 
all  men  tiirned  to  Aristidea  when  -Ssehylua'  words  were 
spoken  of  Amphiaraus,  "  whose  wish  was  not  to  seem, 
but  to  be  just,  and  who  from  the  far  depths  of  his  loyal 
heart  sent  forth  the  fruits  of  counsel  proved  and  true." 
Next  to  Aristides,  Cimon  was  the  prmcipal  object  of  the 
veneration  of  the  .^chylean  muse.  iEschylus,  as  well  aa 
Cimon,  waa  the  champion  of  a  common  Hellenism  of  an- 
cestral usage,  of  the  rule  of  the  B^t,  and  of  the  discipline 
of  the  good  old  times ;  and  therefore,  when  the  billows  of 
the  popular  movement  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  at  the 
end  threatened  even  the  last  bulwark,  the  Areopagus,  the 
septuagenarian  poet  led  his  muse  into  the  midst  of  the 
conflicting  parties,  and  exerted  hia  utmost  powers  to  com- 
mend to  his  felbw-citizeDS  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  Are- 
opagus as  a  divine  foundation,  and  to  warn  them  against 
the  consequences  of  an  unblessed  escape  from  all  restraint 
Cp.  425).  The  Bammidea  of  .^chylus  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  possibility  of  creating  a  great  poem  for  a 
special  purpose  and  with  a  special  tendency,  without  on 
that  account  depriving  it  of  diaphanous  clearness  and  a 
loftineaa  which  leaves  it  a  model  for  all  ages.  Although 
the  Areopagus  as  a  court  of  judgment  remained  un- 
touched, (and  there  can  be  no  objection  against  attributmg 
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a  jnomeatous  influence  in  this  matter  to  the  drama  of 
^scliylus,)  yet  the  poet  felt  himself  strange  and  isolated 
in  the  eity  where  the  democratic  system  had  at  least  been 
perfected.  This  was  not  the  liberty'  for  which  he  had  bled 
in  battie,  and  the  band  of  the  warriors  in  the  stru^les  for 
liberation  dwindled  more  and  more.  The  Oreatea  was  the 
last  work  which  ^^cbykis  brought  upon  the  stage  at 
Athens  :  he  died  at  Gcla  in  Sicily. 

The  era  of  the  warriors  of  IVtiratlion  had 
8™Sr  ^^  P^^'' '  ^^  *^^  '^'^^  ^Se.  the  age  of  Peri- 
cl<»,  found  exponents  in  a  younger  gcnerar 
tion,  and  on  the  Dionysian  stage  in  Sophocles.  He  waa 
not,  like  ,^chylus, 'descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the 
nobility;  his  father  was  an  armorer,  whom  the  times  of 
war  had  made  a  prosperous  citizen,  Sophocles  was  bom 
in  the  suburban  district  of  Colonus,  about  01.  Ixx.  4  (b. 
O.  '496)  ;  and  grew  up  amongst  the  rural  beauties  of  the 
valley  of  the  Cephisus,  under  the  shade  of  sacred  olive- 
trees,  the  witnesses  of  the  earliest  national  history,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  busy  capital, 
near  the  sea,  which  he  overlooked  from  the  rocky  height 
of  his  native  dome,  whence,  during  his  boyhood  he  had 
seen  the  harboi'-city  rise  into  existence  before  his  eyes.  lu 
the  first  bloom  of  youthful  beauty  he  danced  as  leader  of - 
the  choir  at  the  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  victory 
of  Salamis;  twelve,  years  afterwards  he  already  contested 
the  prize  as  an  independent  poet  with  the  great  iEschylus, 
the  inspirations  of  whose  art  had  attracted  the  yoUng  man 
into  the  same  course  of  poetic  feme.  It. was  a  day  of  un- 
wonted excitement  for  all  Athens,  when  the  people  awaited 
the  result  of  the  contest  between  the  ambitious  youthfiil 
poet  and  .Sschylus,  tlien  approaching  his  sixtieth  year,  and 
twice  crowned  with  the  laurel  of  victory.  This  was  the 
same  Dionysian  festival  on  which  Cimon,  after  bringing  to  , 
a  brilliant  issue  the  Thracian  campaign  (p.  385),  came  up 
to  the  city  from  the  Pii-ieeus,  and  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
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theatre  brought  his  thank-offoiicg  to  the  gods ;  the  people 
was  ia  ecstasy  at  the  relics  of  Tiieseua  brought  home  by 
him ;  and,  under  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
citizens,  the  archoE  Apsephion  by  an  extraordinary  election 
nominated  Cimon  and  his  fellow-generals,  judges  of  the 
dramatic  contest,  aa  the  worthiest  represeotatives  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  result  was  that  the  prize  was  accorded  to 
the  Triptolemw  trQogy  of  Sophocles,* 

There  was  no  oppraition  between  the  art 
of  Sophocles  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  ^^j^"^^^  ^^  "° 
The  younger  poet  reverentially  looked  up  to 
the  great  master,  the  originality  and  vigor  of  whose  mind 
had  opened  the  path  for  the  perfection  of  the  tragic  art. 
Envy  and  jealousy  wore  foreign  to  the  lovable  disposition 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  an  extremely 
t  pupil ;  and  as  to  the  wbole  character  of  his 
natural  gifts,  widely  differed  from  his  predecessor.  His 
nature  was  gentler,  simpler,  and  calmer,  and,  in  the  matter 
of  taste,  averse  from  pathos  and  pomp.  He  accordingly 
moderated  the  vigor  of  theatrical  speech,  as  it  had  beea 
introduced  by  ,SMiy!us ;  and  endeavored,  without  redu- 
cing them  to  a  vulgar  level,  to  represent  characters  in  a, 
more  human  form ;  so  that  the  spectator  felt  as  if  he  stood 
at  less  distance  from  them.  This  tendency  is  closely  con- 
nected with  tbe  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  eubjecte  of 
tragedy.  Sophocles  perceived  that  myths  could  not  be 
constantly  reproduced  before  the  people  with  the  same 
circumstantiality,  without  the  interest  in  them  being  grad- 
ually exhausted.  Hence  it  was  important  to  develop  more 
vital  action  within  the  individual  tragedies,  to  give  more 
depth  iind  definiteneas  to  the  conception  of  the  characters, 
and  to  furnish  a  livelier  impulse  towards  tlie  provocation 
of  psychological  interest.  After,  then,  already  jEschylus 
had  dealt  with  the  Trilogy  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to 
fetter  himself  to  the  course  of  one  particular  mythical 
"  See  Note  LXTIT.  Appendix. 
25* 
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story,  the  bond  of  union  afforded  by  tbe  form  of  the  Tri- 
logy was  by  Sophocles,  if  not  completely  removed,  yet  so 
fer  relaxed,  that  henceforth  each  single  tragedy  constituted 
an  entire  work  complete  in  itself,  and  requiring  to  bo 
judged  of  as  a  separate  work  of  art.  By  this  means 
greater  freedom  of  movement  was  obtained;  the  leading 
ideaa  of  each  separate  play  were  ti'eatcd  with  more  detail 
and  delicacy;  and  the  poetic  picture  received  a  great  acces- 
sion of  variety  by  the  prominence  given  to  secondary 
characters.  Thus,  in  his  version  of  the  myth  of  Orestes, 
Sophocles  gives  less  prominence  to  the  matrioidal  deed  and 
its  author  ;  and  finds  a  new  form  in  which  to  reproduce  tho 
subject  which  had  been  so  frequently  treated  before,  by 
constituting  Electra,  the  sister  of  Orestes,  his  principal 
character,  in  whose  soul  the  whole  tragic  course  of  events 
is  reflected ;  so  that  an  opportunity  is  thus  found  for  a 
psychological  creation  of  great  interest  and  variety,  a  pic- 
ture of  female  heroism,  for  which  again  an  excellent  back- 
^^und  is  supplied  in  the  figure  of  Electra's  sister,  differing 
entirely  from  her  in  dispoaition. 

In  order  practically  to  apply  these  means  for  refining 
and  advancing  the  dramatic  art,  Sophocles  inti^jduced  the 
use  of  the  third  actor ;  and  thus  made  possible  au  incom- 
parably greater  vivacity  of  action,  as  well  as  a  greater 
variety  in  the  coloring  and  grouping  of  the  characters, 
furthermore,  Sophocles,  although  himself  an  adept  in 
dance  and  song,  was  the  first  who  renounced  the  practice 
of  himself  representing  characters  in  his  tragedies. 
Henceforth  the  efforts  of  the  actor  were  kept  distinct  from 
those  of  the  poet;  and  the  art  of  the  former  received  a 
more  independent  significance  of  its  own.  To  the  chorus 
a  less  busy  position  was  assigned  outside  the  action  ;  and 
the  really  dramatic  element  now  became  more  significantly 
prominent  as  the  central  body  of  the  tragedy.  iE^chylus 
himself  acknowledged  this  progress  in  the  art ;  for  ho  not 
only  adopted  the  external  improvements  effected  in  tragedy 
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by  Sophocles,  but  also,  thus  aided  by  the  latter,  himself 
rose  to  the  height  of  a  fuller  matnmty  in  the  drama. 

Sophocles  was  as  familiar  as  ^schyiua  with  public  life ; 
but  lie  was  wholly  a  poet,  and  averse  from  allowing  the 
tranquil  calm  of  hia  mind  to  be  disturbed  by  business  of 
state  and  party  conflicts.     Ion  describee  the  poet  to  us,  as 
he  met  him,  when  fifly-five  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time 
Attic  strof^ffwa  at  Chios.     Ion  found  in  Sophocles  the  most 
cheerful  and  amiable  of  social  companions,  who  indulged 
in  all  kinds  of  jests  even  on  the  subject  of  his  own  office 
of  general.    Yet  this  art,  notwithstanding,  accompanied, 
and  was  a  result  of,  the  great  era  in  which  Athens  ex- 
tended her  dominion  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  in  the  same  measure  as  Athens  had  herself 
advanced  in  her  tour'<e  and  in  independence  of  policy, 
Sophocles  also  was  more  of  an  Athenian  and  an  Attic 
patriot  than  JSschylus,  whose  first  love  was  still  devoted  to 
subjects  and  ideas  common  to   all   HeUenes.     Sophocles 
contributed  to  cause  the  preference  which  arose  for  the 
treatment  of  Attic  subjects;   his  Triptolemus  celebrated 
Attica  as  the  home  of   a  higher  culture,  which  spread 
■  hence  over  di'stant  lands ;    and  the  myths  of  CEdipUS  in 
his  hands  find  a  peaceful   conclusion  on  Attic   soil,  in 
Sophodes'  own    native    district  of  Colonus ;    while  the 
Meetra  also  displays  the  Athenian  point  of  view  (.the  ul- 
timate subject  of  the  action  of  the  drama  being  repre- 
sented to  be  the  overthrow  of  an  illegal  rule,  and  a  struggle 
for  liberty).    His  tragedies,  ahove  all  other  works,  helped 
to  give  an  inner  and  moral  significance  to  the  era  of  the 
external  power  and  glory  of  Athens,  in  accordance  with 
the  endeavors  of  Pericles  hunself    Like  the  latter,  So- 
phocles sought  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  ancient  cultus 
and  usages  of  the  land,  of  the  unwritten  ordinances  of 
sacred  law  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  himself  master 
of  every  advance  of  intellectual  culture  and  every  en- 
largement of  its   sphere.     The   language  of   his   poetry 
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s  to  a  developed  vigor  of  intellect,  which  ofteE  in 
terseness  of  form  ventures  close  upon  the  limits  of  iucom- 
preheusibility ;  but  how  well  does  he  at  the  same  time 
understand  how  to  preserve  the  charms  of  gracefulness, 
and  what  a  spirit  of  felicitous  harmony  pervades  all  his 
works!  He  was  a  man  after  Pericies'own  heart;  andthe 
intimacy  existing  between  the  pair  is  proved  by  the 
pleasant  and  natural  manner  in  which  the  statesman 
treated  the  poet  as  his  colleague  in  command  in  the  camp. 
Sophocles  was  never  a  party  man  and  a  party  poet  in  the 
sense  in  which  J&cbylns,  and  apparently  Phrynichus  also, 
appear  to  have  been  such.  But  the  art  of  Sophocles  was 
a  mirror  of  the  loftiest  tendencies  of  the  times,  a  glorified 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  Periclean  Athens  ;  and  we  come 
upon  a  clear  and  sound  judgment  on  civil  affairs  in  all 
passages  in  which  the  poet  praises  reflecting  counsel  as  the 
foundation  of  political  welfare.  In  him  the  Attic  people 
perceived  and  appreciated  the  true  poet  of  the  age  ;  for  no 
other  won  so  many  prizes,  and  so  undisturbedly  enjoyed 
hia  fame,  as  Sophocles ;  nor  until  the  age  of  Pericles  was 
past  could  Euripides  succeed  as  his  rival,  who,  although 
Sophocles'  junior  by  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
yet  already  belonged  to  quite  another  epoch.  Yet  even 
Euripides  never  defeated  Sophocles  in  the  tragic  contest 
By  the  side  of  tragedy,  comedy  de- 
lta orlgin!^^  veloped  itself  out  of  the  same  germ,  i.  e., 
out  of  the  Bacchic  festivities.  Comedy  is 
the  genuine  sister  of  tragedy ;  but  for  a  longer  period 
grew  up  in  rural  freedom  from  restraint,  and  at  a  much 
later  date  fell  under  the  discipline  and  training  of  the 
city :  for  the  same  reason,  comedy  also  more  faithfully 
preserved  the  character  indicating  its  original  source. 
The  origin  of  comedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  merry- 
makings of  the  vintage,  in  the  festive  rejoicings  of  the 
peasanfa  over  the  new  blessings  of  the  year,  such  as  recur 
in  all  wine  countries.     Swarms  of  masked  holiday-makers 
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sang  tlie  praise  of  tlie  god  who  was  tbe  bringer  of  joy ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  drunken  revelry  played  off  all 
kinds  of  jokes  and  jests  upon  those  who  came  in  the  way 
of  the  procession  and  offered  occasion  for  mockery  and 
fun;  the  events  of  the  day  were  abundantly  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  whoever  gave  vent  to  the  merriest  coa- 
cdta  was  rewarded  by  hearty  laughter  and  praise  from  a 
gratcfol  jrablic.  Thus  the  autumn  festivals  were  also 
celebrated  in  Attica,  particularly  in  the  rural  district  of 
Icaria,  whose  worsliip  of  Dionysus  made  it  in  a  manner 
the  home  of  the  entire  drama  of  the  Athenians;  for 
Thespis,  too,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  (g„5^^^ 
sprung  thence.  To  leana  came  Susarion 
of  Megara,  whence  he  brought  the  rude  wit  of  the 
Megarean  farce,  with  which  he  struck  the  keynote,  which 
remained  in  force  in  Attica  also  during  the  next  ensuing 
period.  Of  his  school  was  Maison,  very 
popular  in  the  ago  of  the  Pisistratidaa.  The 
next  step  was  the  removal  of  the  rural  stage  to  the  capi- 
tal, where  it  received  public  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  state,  and  was  supported  from  the  public  funds.  This 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  the 
vigor  and  ardor  which  at  that  period  pervaded  the  whole 
public  life  of  the  Athenians  here  again  gave  marks  of  its 
existence,  by  transforming  the  rude  and  half-foreign  farce 
into  a  well-organized  species  of  art,  full  of  inner  meaning, 
and  genuinely  Attic  in  its  character. 

Since  the  Icarian  piays  had  found  a  home  ^^  coeresa 
on  the  scene  of  tragedy,  many  of  the 
already  perfected  forms  of  the  tragic  drama  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  younger  branch  of  the  ai-t.  Tor  this  also 
public  competitions,  prizes,  and  prize  judges  were  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  the  provision  of  choirs  (ehorsgy)  ordered  . 
(p.  525);  and  the  comic  performances  received  an  or- 
ganization similar  to  that  of  the  tragic  in  reference  to  dia- 
logue, chorus,  number  of  actors,  &c.,  without  on  that  ac- 
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count  lohing  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Por  while 
tragedy  lifted  the  spectator  into  higher  spheres,  and  en- 
deavored by  means  of  all  the  resources  of  art  to  represent 
phases  of  existence  reaching  fer  above  the  measuro  of 
ordinary  life,  comedy  maintained  a  close  connection  with 
the  present  and  with  evory-day  society.  It  preserved  a 
greater  freedom  and  absence  of  restraint  in  the  matter  of 
danceg,  metres,  and  dialogue ;  and  to  such  a  degree  re- 
tained tbe  character  of  an  occasional  piece  calculated 
upon  the  effect  of  the  moment,  that  the  poet  employed 
the  chorus  in  ortier,  during  the  course  of  the  play,  utterly 
to  interrupt  its  connection,  and  to  enter  into  coaversation 
with  the  jiublie  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  concerns  or 
exciting  rLuestions  of  the  day,  in  lengthy  jjorafi uses.  Ac- 
cordingly comedy  could  only  attam  to  success  and  au- 
thority in  the  perfected  condition  of  demociacy,  which  it 
accompanies  through  all  the  stadia  of  its  development. 
Occupied  from  its  first  origin  with  the  ab&urd  and  there- 
fore ridiculous  phenomena  m  human  society,  comedy 
castigated  all  follies,  failmgs,  and  mflrmities,^ — a  purpose 
for  which  it  could  never  be  in  want  of  materials  in  so 
busy  and  transparent  a  public  life  as  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  while  it  was  in  no  less  a  degree  provided  with  a 
public  witty,  clever,  always  ready  for  a  laugh,  and  recep- 
tive for  every  allusion.  But  comedy  also  drew  forth  to 
the  light  of  day  the  abuses,  enormities,  and  contradic- 
tions in  public  life.  Herein  lay  the  solemn  part  of  its 
mission ;  for  without  tiie  background  of  serious  and 
patriotic  feelings  its  jests  would  have  remained  feeble,  in- 
effective, and  coutcmptible.  The  comic  poets  intended, 
not  frivolously  to  amuse  the  people,  but  to  instruct  and 
guide  it,  like  the  tragedians,  and  in  a  time  of  fevei-ish 
agitation  it  was  precisely  j^inst  the  novel  feshiou')  of  the 
day  that  they  aimed  their  blows ;  they  contristed  ancieut 
with  modem  usage,  cherished  the  memory  of  tho-^e  who 
had  fought  in  the  Wars  of  Liberation,  and  encouraged 
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others  to  imitate  the  example  of  these  men.  They  wera 
at  the  same  time  fond  of  taking  their  cue  from  important 
events  of  the  day;  as,  e.  g.,  Cratinus  in  his  Thradan 
Women,  from  the  colonization  of  the  land  of  Thrac«  (p, 
534) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  strong  an  attraction  this 
species  of  art  must  have  exercised  upon  minds  of  original 
power.  Here  they  found  an  unbounded  sphere  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents ;  here  they  were  fettered  by  no  trar 
dition  as  to  tbe  invention  and  treatment  of  their  story. 
Paney  and  tho  play  of  wit  enjoyed  unbounded  liberty; 
and  the  public  beheld  the  choral  dancers  appear  before 
than  decked  out  with  wittily-invented  attribute,  as  clouds, 
frogs,  or  birds:  no  happy  conceit,  however  audacious, 
needed  to  be  suppressed.  The  poet  might  take  advantage 
of  aU  the  resources  of  poetry,  calculated  either  to  rouse 
the  enthu-iiasm  of  the  hearer  by  their  grandeur  and  ardor, 
to  feecinate  him  by  their  grace,  to  entertain  him  by  sar- 
casm and  wit,  or  to  sui-prlse  him  by  the  invention  of  new 
wordi  and  ideas ;  under  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
the  stage  the  poet  might  boldly  call  to  account  the  mighti- 
est personage  in  the  state;  and  the  people  recognized  in 
him  the  champion  of  civil  liberty. 

In  proportion,  of  course,  to  the  libeitv 
of  action  enjoyed  by  the  comic  poet,  as  to 
both  form  and  matter,  were  the  difficulties  besetting  his 
art;  and  with  extreme  rapidity  the  favor  of  the  public 
changed,  which  ungratefully  dropped  its  &vorites,  whose 
verses  were  in  tho  mouths  of  all  men,  as  soon  as  the  source 
of  their  inventive  powers  showed  signs  of  drying  up. 
Crates    and    Cratinus    were    the  founders 

.  ,         ■  .  ■  ^,  ,        ri     i-  Crates.  Cratmna. 

oi  comedy  as  an  Attic  art.     (Jratmus  was 
slightly  junior  to  .^chjlus,  and,  like  the  latter,  a  mind 
of  original  and  creative  vigor,  but  through  his  love  for 
unrestrained  liberty,  and  bis  inexhaustible  wit,  marked 
out  by  nature  for  a  comic  poet,  and  by  his  rough  sense  of 
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veracity qualified  for  establishing  comedy  as  a  power  in 
tlie  state.  This  took  place  about  the  same  time  aa  when 
Pericles  became  powerful  at  Athens;  aud  although  Cra- 
tinua  was  not  a  maE  uuconditionally  ia  join  one  of  the 
conflicting  parties,  yet  wo  are  informed  that  in  his  Ardii- 
loehi,  a  comedy  with  a  chorus  consisting  of  mockers  of  the 
stamp  of  Archilochus,  he,  in  the  period  following  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  Cimon,  introduced  the  character  of 
an  Attic  citizen  who  lamented  the  lo^  of  "  the  divine  man," 
"  the  most  hospitable,  the  best  of  all  Panhellenes,  with 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  spend  a  serene  old  age, — ^but  now  ho 

had  passed  away  in  advance."  The  mighty 
Eifpoii^''^'"'^''    Cratinus  was  followed  by  Aristophanes  and 

Eupolis;  both  undeniably  mentally  akin  to 
and  resembling  him  in  sentiment,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  observant  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  milder  and  more 
moderate  in  expression.  But  of  the  pair,  to  Aristcphanes 
alone  it  was  given  to  combine  with  those  qualities  a  wealth 
of  creative  invention  equalling  that  of  Cratinus.* 

All  these  men,— philosophers  and  histo- 

AtliMS  in  the       .  ^  J    ^       %       1, 

ijentrB  of  intai-  nans,  orators  and  poets, — ot  whom  every 
H°5i'^'  '''^  ™  individual  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progr^s 
of  art  and  science,  were  not  only  contempo- 
raries, but  fellow-inhabitants  of  a  single  city;  partly  born 
in  it  and  nourished  from  youth  up  by  the  glories  of  their 
native  town,  partly  attracted  thitlier  by  these  glories;  nor 
did  they  remain  standing  merely  externally  by  the  side  of 
one  another,  but  worked,  consciously  or  uncoMciously,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  common  cause.  For, 
whether  they  were  personally  intimate  or  not  with  the 
great  statesman,  the  centre  of  the  Attic  world,  or  whether 
they  were  even  numbered  among  his  adversaries,  they  yet 
could  not  but  help  essentially  to  support  hint  in  the  accom- 

•  As  to  Cratinue  and  Cimon,  of.  Pint.  Cim.  ei.  Bkker,  p.  20.  A  politi- 
nal  Qomady  bj  Timocreoti,  directed  ugaiuet  TbemiEtOclee,  is  mentioned 
hj  Suidae.    Of.  Fr.  HiM.  Gr.  ii,  54. 
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plishment  of  the  task  of  hia  life,  viz. :  tLe  elevation  of 
.  Athens  to  the  position  of  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece. 
Here  the  germa  of  cultnre  introduced  from  foreign  conn- 
tries  acqnii-ed  new  vitality :  the  Ionic  stndy  of  foreiga 
countries  and  nationa  became  the  art  of  historical  writing, 
as  soon  aa  Herodotus  came  into  contact  with  Athena  ;  at 
Athens  the  Peloponnesian  Dithyrambua  was  developed 
into  tragedy,  and  the  farce  of  Megara  into  comedy ;  the 
philosophers  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  Ionia  met  in  Athens, 
in  order  there  to  supplement  one  another,  and  prepare  the 
growth  of  an  Attic  philosophy ;  even  Sophistry  was  no- 
where turned  to  so  profitable  an  account  aa  at  Athens. 
While  formerly  every  connti-y,  every  town,  or  island  of 
HeUaa  had  its  separate  school  and  tendency,  now  all  vigor- 
oua  tendencies  of  mind  crowded  together  at,  Athens ;  the 
local  and  tribal  difierences  of  character  and  dialect  were 
reconciled  with  one  another ;  and  as  the  drama,  the  most 
Attic  of  all  branches  of  art,  received  with  it  all  the  earlier 
forms,  in  order  to  combine  them  for  the  purpose  of  an 
organic  co-operation,  so  there  grew  out  of  the  union  of  all 
the  acquisitions  of  the  Hellenic  intellect  a  universal  culture, 
which  waa  Attic  and  national-Greek  at  the  same  time. 
However  greatly  the  other  atates  opposed  the  political 
preponderance  of  Athena,  yet  no  one  could  but  perceive 
that  here,  where  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Zeno, 
Anaxagoraa,  Protagoras,  Crates  and  Cradnus  were  beheld 
working  in  unison,  was  the  common  hearth  of  all  higher 
efibrts,  the  heart  of  the  whole  fetherland,  a  Hellas  in 
Helks. 

Though  no  knowledge  is  granted  to  us 
concerning  the  mutual  relations  between  ^^Jf^Jj"''^^]! 
thrae  great  inen  of  the  same  age,  yet  we  leotuoi  aotivitj. 
learn  that  Pericles  held  intercourse  with  the 
most  eminent  of  their  number ;  we  know  of  the  Mend- 
ship  between  Herodotus  and  Sophocles,  and  are  told  that 
the  latter,  by  means  of  social  meetings  to  which  he  invited 
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liis  companions  in  arts,  endeavored  to  further  tlio  a 
of  their  common  efforts.  But  as  Greek  art  i 
owed  the  security  of  its  progress  to  the  circumstance  that 
its  younger  representatives,  were  not  anxious  to  gaiu  an 
advance  upon  their  elders  by  means  of  spasmodic  attempts 
at  originality,  but  that  everywhere  what  was  good  waa 
retained,  and  what  had  once  proved  itself  such  found  a 
gmteful  reception  and  cultivation  ;  so,  in  Athens  too,  we 
find  the  elder  masters  honored  and  celebrated  by  the 
younger,  jEschylus  by  Sophocles,  Cratinus  by  Aristo- 
phanes. But  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
intellectual  life  at  Athens  was  this:  that  themen  of  eminence, 
though  conscious  of  the  solemnity  of  their  calling,  yet 
owed  their  acknowledged  supremacy  to  no  narrow-minded 
limitation  of  their  powers  to  one  particulai 
They  stood  in  the  midst  of  public  life;  and  it  i 
which  preserved  their  vigor,  nourished  and  strengthened 
tlieir  intellects,  and  prevented  tlie  occurrence  of  an  estrange- 
ment, disadvantageous  to  either  side,  between  civic  life  and 
that  which  devotes  its  attention  to  the  arts  and  s 


JKvery  one  desired  to  be  a  complete  man,  a  citizen  m  every 
sense.  Most  of  the  eminent  men  of  this  age  we  find  frequently 
engaged  on  journeys  which  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
wide  network  of  mutual  relations,  and  to  a  beneficial 
interchange  of  different  tendencies  of  mind.  Philosophers 
and  poets  are  employed  as  statesmen,  as  soldiers  and  gene- 
rals ;  for  the  purpose  of  n^otiations  with  other  states,  men 
of  national  fame,  like  Sophocles,  might  be  very  advantage- 
ously used;  and  even  those  who  principally  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Muses  were  poets  and  actora 
at  the  same  time,  and  masters  of  the  art  of  song  and  of 
the  dance.  * 

This  many-sidedness  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
extreme  vital  Vigor  which  distinguished  the  contempora- 

*  Sopboeles,  ed,  Eargli,  page  xiv,;  Helbig,  Quasi.  Seenicis,  ISfil,  p. 
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ries  of  Pericl«9 ;  and  the  hioh  degree  of  culture,  to  -which 
the  Hellenic  people  had  at  that  time  attained,  ia  proved 
by  the  fiict  that  intellectual  and  physical  forces  so  fre- 
quently found  themselveg  united  lu  an  important  measure. 
We  admire  the  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  unwearying 
labors,  were  able  to  preserve  the  fulness  of  their  vigor  up 
to  a  high  old  age,  and  progressed  to  the  last  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  art.  After  Sophocles  had  written  one  liun- 
dredand  thirteen  dramas,  he  is  said  to  have  read  aloud 
the  chorus  of  the  (Edipua  Cohneus,  in  order  to  disprove 
the  truth  of  the  rumor  which  declared  the  infirmity  of  old 
age  to  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  managing  his  pro- 
perty. Cratinus  numbered  nmety-one  years  when  he  pro- 
duced his  Dame  bottle,  and  with  this  audacious  comedy 
defeated  Aristophanes  (who  had  already  considered  iim 
an  opponent  of  the  past).  Similarly,  Xenophanes,  Par- 
menides,  and  Zeno  were,  when  old  men,  models  of  health- 
ful vigor.  Polus,  Sophocles'  favorite  actor,  was  capable 
of  undertaking  the  leadmg-part  in  eight  tragedies  withm 
the  space  of  four  days.  Finally  the  healthy  efficiency  and 
versatility  of  the  Attic  masters  also  shows  itself  in  this: 
that,  while  extraordmarily  productive  in  creative  works 
they  at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  attain  to  a  clear  and 
scientific  comprehensiou  of  the  object  and  means  of  their 
art,  and  corahmed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poetic  tem- 
perament, the  perfect  calm  of  refiection  and  the  love  of 
theoretical  research.  Thus  Lasus,  who  established  the 
Dithyrambus  in  its  perfect  form,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
critical  mind,  and  one  of  the  first  writers  on  the  theory  of 
music ;  and  Sophocles  himself  wrote  a  treatrse  on  tlie 
tragic  chorus,  in  order  to  develop  his  views  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  latter  and  as  to  the  organization  of  tra- 
gedy. Similarly,  the  leading  architects  of  that  age 
composed  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject  of  their  art, 
and  Agathercus  developed  the  principles  according  to 
which  he  had  arranged  the  decoration  of  the  stage. 
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The  state  eau  never  exercise  any  other 
than  au  indirect  influence  on  speech  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  upon  the  progress  of  science ;  by  offer- 
ing opportunities  to  the  great  artists  for  furthering  objects 
of  public  importance ;  by  the  bestowal  of  salaries  upon 
individual  poets  of  acknowledged  reputation ;  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  ;  by  causing  the  works  of  a  Herodotus 
to  be  recited  before  the  people ;  by  conducting  the  festivals 
in  which  the  dramatic  spectacles  are  produced  with  the 
equipment  most  worthy  of  them.  It  is  otherwise  with 
architecture  and  the  plastic  arts.  These  are  more  depen- 
dent upon  external  circumstances;  in  order  to  accomplish 
any  great  work,  they  need  resources  such  as  the  state  alone 
can  offer ;  and  in  this  matter,  moreover,  supervision  is 
needed  in  order  to  combine'  all  existing  forces  for  common 
purposes  and  to  prevent  their  wasting  themselves  upon 
insignificant  tasks.* 

From  the  earliest  times  Attica  was  a  favorahle  locality 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.     lis  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  that  sense  of  the 
AttoB*""^  *'     beautiful  which  distinguishes  the  Hellenic 
nation ;  scenery  and  atmosphere  contributed 
to  develop  their  senses  of  ftrm  and  color ;  while  the  sod 
offered  to  the  industrious  population  a  stone  of  incompara- 
ble excellence  for  the  purpose  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, as  well  as  an  admirable  species  of  earth  for  model- 
ling pottery,  and  painting  on  earthenware.     Painting  was 
originally  confined  to  sketches  in  outiine  filled  up  with 
colors;    and  to    the  Athenian    EumaruS, 
-      whose  name  signifies  the  same  as  Ii-ucheir 
(vol.  i.  p.  291),  was  ascribed  the  glory  of  having  been  the 
first  to   distmgulsh  male  and  female  personages  by  the 

»  It  is  true  that  a  Ealary  waa  paid  bf  the  state  to  tha  poeta  also ;  ef. 
Bceokh,  Publ.  &.  0/  Achta>,  to!,  i.  p.  331  [Engl.  TronaL] ;  Pritzaeha  ad 
Ariatoph.  Ran.  v.  .^6?.  Aa  to  the  lime  in  which  eomcdy  become  a  publio 
inaiitntion,  see  Leutaoh,  PhiM.  Sfppl.  i,  page  99 ;  Bernhardy,  Or.  Lilt. 
ii.  2,  p.  134. 
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adoption  of  different  coloring.     His  art  was  further  de- 
veloped by  Cimoii  of  Cleona,  the    outline      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 
sketch  acquiring  life  and  variety  by  a  more   ^^^ 
careful  drawing  of  the  iimbs  and  draperj 
Keligious  worship  gave  rise  to   the  deu  ratnn  of  larger 
apac^  of  wall  with  colored  reprraentations   the  dedication 
of  sacred  gifts,  which  were  to  preserve  the  memoiv  of 
events   of  importance,  unsnited   for  pla&tic  reproduction 
(p.  183),  led  to  the  comp<ffiition  of  tab  Hr  p  ct  ires  which 
were  placed,  in  the  sanctuariea.    Tl   s  tl  e  art  of  pimtmg 
gradually  progressed  in  Samo    Chalcis    Co  inth    Paro«, 
Thasos,  Eheginm,  and  elsewhe  e     B  t  a     til  advince 
was  first  efiected  at  Athena ;  and  this  glory  il  o  the  aty 
owed  to  her  victorlons  navy.     For  when  the  yealthy  i  land 
of  the  Thasians  ventured  to  enter  into  war  with  Athens 
(p.  403),  the  art  of  painting  was  fiourishing  particulariy  in 
the  house  of  Aglaophon.    One  of  his  most  talented  sons  was 
Polygnotus,  whom,  from  the  times  of  the       j,„,j,g„otnE. 
Thasian  war,  we  find  in  close  relations  and 
personal  connection  with  Cimon.     It  is,  accordingly,  ex- 
tremely probable  that  it  was  Cimon  who  induced  Poly- 
gnotus to  change  his  place  of  abode  to  Athens,  and  who 
thus  invested  his  victory  with  undying  significance  for 
Attic  art ;  for  Polygnotus  immediately  began  to  develop 
a  grand  activity  at  Athens.     He  adorned  with  his  pictures 
the  sanctuary  of  Theseus,  recently  completed  by  Cimon, 
and  similarly  the  new  haU  on  the  city  market,  which 
Cimon  had-plant«d  with  trees  after  its  erection  by  one  of 
his  relatives  (probably  his  brother-in-law),  Pisianas  ;  fup- 
tbermore,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sacred 
chamber  at  the  entrance  of  the  citadel,  afterwards  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Picture-gallery,  or  "  Finacotheee." 

The  fiime  of  Polygnotus  hereupon  spread 
over  all  Greece.     To  him  was  committed    ^^^^'^^ 
the  decoration   of  the  temple  of  Athene 
'ApsM  m  Platreie,  and  of  the  Lesuke  (or  Hall  of  Reception) 
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at  Delphi ;  he  foraied  a  school  at  Athens,  to  which  artists 
native  (e.  g,  Micon  aad  Pauseus)  and  foreign  (e.  g.  Dion- 
ysus of  Colophon)  attached  themselves.  The  influence  of 
this  school  also  eiFccted  the  industrial  trade  of  Attic  art ; 
for  from  this  period  we  find,  besides  the  older  style  of 
vaae-painting  (black  figures  on  a  red  ground),  a  more 
modem  style  (red  figures  on  a  black  ground) ;  aud  while 
the  former  was  particularly  practised  at  Corinth,  the  latter 
is  in  the  main  Attic,  and  in  every  respect  displays  the  rise 
of  new  artistic  powers,  superior  beauty  in  the  forms  of  the 
vases,  greater  wealth  of  invention,  more  expression  in  the 
grouping,  and  (notwithstanding  tliat  the  drawing  is  still 
hard)  an  undeniable  grace,  the  effecls  of  which  are  ren- 
dered doubly  strong  by  a  concomitant  solemn  severity  of 
design.  Here  we  recognize  in  Attic  manufectures  the 
effects  of  the  great  epoch  which  commenced  with  the  ar- 
rival of  Polygaotus  at  Athens.  "Never  was  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Athenians  more  splendidly  repaid ;  for,  in  re- 
turn for  the  rights  of  citizenship  bestowed  upon  him,  he 
painted  for  them  gratuitously  the  great  frescoes  which, 
jnore  than  any  other  of  her  possessions,  distinguished  the 
city,  and  raised  her  school  of  painters  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  in  Hellas.  Polygnotus  was  at  heart  a  man  of  thor- 
oughly grand  ideas  and  lofty  purposes  ;  nor  was  anything 
less  desired  by  him  than  merely  agreeably  to  amuse  the 
eye  by  the  attractions  of  color  and  by  deceptive  semblance. 
He  kept  in  the  background  everything  calculated  for  mere 
sensual  effect ;  his  art  was  severe  and  chaste,  and  its  sole 
eud  to  give  an  expression  in  the  simplest  form  to  artistic 
ideas.  His  mind  dwelt  in  the  traditions  of  religion  and 
epic  poetry;  and,  like  Pindar  and  jEschylus,  he  endeav- 
ored to  combine  the  subjects  taken  thence  with  the  present. 
After  the  plan  of  an  iEschylean  trilogy,  the  three  frescoes 
of  the  market-hall  (painted  bj;  different  hands,  but  doubt- 
less under  his  directions) — the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  the 
sack  of  nium,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon— 
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the  saccessive  epochs  of  the  great  struggle  between  Asia 
and  Europe.  In  PlatEete  he  painted  the  overthrow  of  the 
suitors  in  tlie  house  of  Odysaeua,  with  evident  reference  to 
the  Barbarian  intruders  who  had  met  with  their  punish-  . 


Polygnotus  is  the  founder  of  a  school  of  historical  paint- 
ing, the  lofty  style  of  which  has  never  been  surpaaaed. 
The  proud  self-conaciouanesa  which  animated  the  con- 
temporaries of  Cimon  inspired  all  the  works  which  issued 
from  this  school,  whether  their  subjects  were  taken  ftom 
epic  poetry  or  from  contemporary  history.  la  the  case 
of  the  latter  extreme  fidelity  to  truth  was  observed.  Thus 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon  Miltiadea  was  to  be  seen  repi-e- 
sented  in  person,  leading  on  and  encouraging  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  attack  on  the  Persians  at  the  moment  of  their 
being  driven  into  the  morassea ;  the  struggle  at  the  ships, 
the  Heroic  death  of  Callimachus,  all  found  a  place  in  the 
picture ;  nor  did  the  work  lack  a  reference  to  the  invisible 
world,  for  the  shades  of  the  national  Heroes  appeared 
rising  to  lake  part  in  the  battle.  The  execution  of  so 
purely  Attic  a  subject  Polygnotus  had  left  to  an  Attic 
artiat,  Panffinua.  Subjects  of  a  general  Hellenic  character 
gave  Polygnotus  himself  the  greatest  delight,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  friend  of  Cimon.  Hence  no  more  at- 
tractive task  could  be  found  for  him  than  the  decoration 
of  the  Delphic  hall,  where  Hellenes  of  all  countries  and 
dialects  met  together  as  the  members  of  one  nation  and 
the  servants  of  the  same  gods.  Here  he  unfolded  the  full 
wealth  of  the  Homeric  myths ;  but,  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  depicting  a  succession  of  groups  after  the 
feshion  of  the  epos,  he  united  all  the  groups,  each  of 
which  was  clearly  ajid  intelligibly  composed  of  a  few  per- 
sonages, round  certain  centres.  Every  spectator  recog- 
nized the  thinkmg  mind  which  perfectly  commanded  the 
subject,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  affected  and  edified 
hy  the  morally  religious    ideas    of  the  artist.     For  at 
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Delphi  the  theological  tendency  of  Polygnotus  asserted 
itself  ia  a  more  decided  manner.  In  the  fall  of  Troy,  as 
in  the  representation  of  the  lower  world,  he  knew  how  to 
place  before  the  eye  the  justice  of  the  gods,  which  governs 
the  change  of  human  things.  Whoever  understood  the 
simple  bat  deep  symbolism  of  the  artist,  read  in  the  figure 
of  Antenor,  tranquilly  talcing  his  departure  from  the 
burning  city,  the  reward  of  hospitality;  and  saw  expressed 
in  the  figures  of  the  Initiated  the  blessings  of  the  mya- 
teriea  which  reach  beyond  the  grave. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  school  of 
on  p  nr  .        Polygnotus  commences   the  supremacy  of 
Athens  in  tho  domain  of    fine  arts ;    for  the  influence 
of  that  school  also  extended  to  their    plastic  branches. 
The  latter  had  gone  through  an  incomparably  more  im- 
portant past  in  Greece  than  the  art  of  painting.     During 
the  age  of  the  Tyrants  the  Attic  sculptors  and  architects 
had  been  busily  at  work ;  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Pisistra- 
tidea,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  became  the  subjects  of 
rival   representations.      Furthermore,  the   ancient  guild 
of  the    Dtedalidee  was  unceasingly  employed  in   serving 
religion  by  works  in  wood,  marble,  and  ivory  ;    and  the 
figures  of  gods  fermed  by  Attic  artists,  e.  g., 
a  (ens.  Eudceus,  enjoyed  a  reputation  extending  far 

beyond  the  limits  of  the  land.  They  were  distinguished 
by  solemn  severity,  religious  earnestaess,  and  calm  dignity 
of  style.  In  this  way  the  Athenians  worked  on ;  and 
everything  known  to  us  either  by  description  or  remains 
of  Attic  plastic  works  belonging  to  the  time  up  to  the 
Persian  wars  attests  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
industry  of  the  artists,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  on  their 
part  to  attain  to  natural  truthfulness,  their  figures  upon 
the  whole  remained  dry  and  stifi*,  and  void  of  freedom 
and  life,  and  for  a  long  time  retained  a  very  archaic 
character. 
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Greater  activity  prevailed  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, wliere  the  art  of  fouoding  in  bronze  auiiooisoCecuip- 
fiourished,  and  had  attained  to  a  freer  and  *'"'®' 
more  vMsatile  development  in  dedicatory  gifts  and  images 
of  victors.  Here  the  schools  of  art  of  Sicyon,  iEgina,  and 
Argos  were  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Greek 
world;  at  Sicyon  the  school  of  Canachus,  who  formed 
statues  of  Apollo  for  Miletua  and  Thebea  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  waxs ;  in  >Egiiia  the  long-femous  school  of 
native  founders  ia  bronze  (p.  88),  which  rose  higher  and 
higher  as  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  island  increased, 
and  which  reached  its  climax '  in  Onatas. 
The  latter  was  an  artist  of  genial  Helleaic 
fame.  He  produced  a  colossus  of  Apollo  for  the  Perga- 
monians,  and  a  statue  of  Demeter  for  the  Phigaleane  in 
Arcadia  (the  latter  being  distinguished  by  the  artist  not 
holding  fest  with  the  anxious  timidity  of  his  predecessors 
to  the  tasteless  form  of  the  ancient  faith,  but  freeing  him- 
self from  priestly  tradition  and  according  to  his  own  inspi- 
ration refining  and  ennobling  the  divine  figure).  But  his 
full  merits  as  an  artist  display  themselves  in  the  composi- 
tion of  great  historical  groups.  Thus  he  created  for  the 
cities  of  Achaia  a  dedicatory  gift,  representing  the  Greek 
Heroes  submitting  to  the  lot  the  decision  as  to  which  of 
them  should  undertake  the  contest  with  Hector;  and  by 
Tarentum  he  was  commissioned  to  found  in  bronze  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  battles  on  horse  and  on  foot,  which  its 
citizens  had  fought  against  the  Italicans  (the  gjiardian 
Heroes  of  Tarentum  being  introduced  as  personally  pre- 
sent). A  good  example  of  the  efficiency  of  this  school  is 
ofi'ered  by  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Athene  (p.  228), 
which,  although  themselves  of  marble,  yet  clearly  show 
that  it  was  bronze-founding  which  led  the  iEginetan  art  to 
the  slender  grace  of  form,  anS  to  the  expressive  lightne^ 
of  motion  which  characterize  them. 

Cou temporaries  of  Onatas,  and  to  some       Agsiadaa. 
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extent  associated  in  his  labora,  were  Ageladaa  and  Calamis. 
Calamis,  at  the  time  of  the  PeTsian  waxs,  was  at  the  height 
of  hm  fame,  when  the  citizena  of  Abragas  ordered  of  him 
a  series  of  boy-figures  in  the  act  of  prayer,  and  Pindar 
dedicated  in  Thebea  a  statue  of  Zeus  Amnion,  made  by 
him.  He  was  a  master  in  bronze,  in  marble,  in  silver, 
in  gold  and  ivory;  equally  skilled  in  the  representation 
of  gods,  animals,  and  men ;  a  man  in  whom  already 
the  entire  many-sidedness  of  Attic  talent  appeared,  and 
who,  though  he  cannot  be  proved  an  Athenian  by  birth, 
yet  worked  in  Athens.  Ageladas  stood  at  the  head  of  a, 
celebrated  and  active  school  of  art  at  Argos.  Here  again 
founding  in  bronze  was  the  main  point;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  dedicatory  gifts  which  were  here  executed 
for  the  Tarenlincs,  Epidamnians,Messenians,»&c.,ln  angle 
figures  and  groups,  statues  of  gods  and  four-horse  chariots, 
a  versatility  was  attuned  to,  both  in  technical  excculion 
and  in  composition,  which  attracted  the  most  active  artiste 
to  Argos,  even  from  places  at  a  greater  distance,  in  oi-der 
to  improve  themselves  in  the  school  of  Ageladas  ;  whose 
high  importance  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  fact, 
that  three  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity,  viz. ;  Myron, 
Polyclitus,  and  Phidias,  were  his  pupils. 

Myron   of  Eleutherse  (the  frontier-place 
Myron.  ^^  Attica  towards  Boeotia)  was  the  eldest  of 

the  three.  He  brought  into  the  atelier  of  the  Peloponne- 
eian  artiste,  Attic  intellect  and  Attic  inventiveness  and 
energy,  which,  instead  of  resting  con^t  with  the  tradi- 
tionary subjects,  opened  out  new  paths  in  inany  directions. 
Dramatic  life,  as  it  unfolded  itself  in  Attic  poetry,  inspired 
the  art  of  Myron,  and  led  it  beyond  the  range  of  the  ordi- 
nary statues  of  victors.  Thus  he  represented  Ladas,  who 
had  gained  the  prize  in  the  foot-race,  as  reaching  the  goal 
with  his  last  breath  on  his  lips;  and  the  figure  of  his  Dis- 
eohohis,  bent  towards  the  ground,  realized  the  extreme  ten- 
sion of  all  the  muscles,— an  act  of  dramatic  force  and  life 
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upon  which,  as  the  spectator  cleKrIy  perceived,  a  total 
change  in  the  position  of  all  the  limbs  must  in  the  next 
moment  follow.  This  work  displays  the  perfect  security  to 
which  Myron  had  attained  by  his  studies  in  the  Argive 
school  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  the  new  and  original 
use  to  which  he  knew  how  to  put  the  resources  of  the  lat- 
ter. At  the  same  time  the  Attic  masters  bad  taught  him 
the  qualifications  of  an  efficient  sculptor  of  figures  of  gods ; 
while  a  certain  rude  natural  vigor  (in  which  we  &ncy  we 
recognize  the  B<eotian  type)  induced  him  to  devote  himself 
with  particular  success  to  the  production  of  animal  figures, 
natural  as  well  as  febulous,  as  well  as  of  scenes  of  still-life. 

This  versatility  of  genius  was  wanting  to 
Polyclitus,  who  had  entered  the  Argive 
school  of  art  from  Sicyon;  but  his  nature  was  that  of  an 
artist  in  harmony  with  himself.  He  was  unweaiyingly 
engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  advance  to  the  contemplation 
and  representation  of  perfect  beauty;  and  therefore  sought 
scientifically  to  ascertain  the  normal  proportions  of  the 
human  body,  and  reproduce  them  in  typical  forms.  His 
sculpture?  were  accordingly,  in  direct  contrast  to  those  of 
MyroD,  chiefly  in  calm  attitudes,  and  characterized  hy 
extreme  simplicity;  and  in  order  to  avoid  sameness,  he 
employed  the  insignificant,  but  at  the  same  time  highly  ef- 
fective, device  of  letting  hisstatues  generally  rest  upon  one 
foot,  so  that  in  the  attitude  of  the  body  a  graceful  contrast 
became  apparent  between  the  supporting  and  supported 
side — the  one  in  stronger  tension,  and  the  other  in  softer 
relaxation  and  ease.  By  refining  all  merely  personal 
elements  he  elevated  the  corporeal  to  perfect  grace  of 
form;  nor  have  the  works  of  Polyclitus  ever  been  sur- 
passed in  faultless  beauty  and  earnest  dignity.  But  he 
lacked  great  subjects;  for  he  had  no  native  city  wiih  a 
living  history,  and  with  citizens  full  of  zeal  for  an  art 
which  served  their  own  fame.  The  most  important  com- 
mission which  fell  to  his  lot,  the  temple  statue  of  Here, 
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waa  probably  only  executed  iu  consequence  of  what  had 
been  meaawhile  accomplished  at  Athens. 

The  Attic  schools  of  art  had  been  aur- 
SoBipture  at  pagged  by  thoae  in  Thasos,  Sicyon,  ^gina, 
and  Argos.  But  though  these  lesser  statues 
were  well  adapted  under  favorable  circumstances  greatly 
to  advance  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  for  a  time  and  in 
certain  directions,  yet  a  Hellenic  art  could  not  fully  un- 
fold itself  except  in  a  state  which  was  itself  a  centre  of 
Hellenic  history,  a  seat  of  power  and  a  theatre  of  glory; 
for  the  arts  follow  in  the  wake  of  victory,  and  it  has  ever 
been  their  loftiest  task  to  perpetuate  in  lastmg  works  great 
successes  achieved  by  bumaa  wisdom  and  valor.  Such 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  Tyrants,  who  dedicated 
splendid  gifts  designed  to  testify  during  coming  generations 
to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  -^f  the  dedicator.  But  in 
these  works  the  people  had  no  part,  because  the  prosperity 
of  the  Tyrants  was  based  upon  the  oppression  of  the 
people;  nor  can  any  popular  art  spring  from  selfish  de- 
signs of  individual  dynasts.  Now,  all  these  thin^  had 
changed.  A  great  national  movement  had  seized  upon 
the  entire  people;  its  result,  the  rout  of  the  Persians,  was 
a  deed  of  that  people;  a  state  of  free  citizens  had  headed 
the  movement ;  and  this  state  had  now  attained  to  wealth 
and  power.  Now,  not  only  individual  men  of  wealth  were 
expected  to  make  dedicatory  gifts,  as  did  CaUias  the  son 
of  Hipponicus,  the  soldier  of  Marathon,  who  had  works 
of  art  executed  by  Calarais,  but  the  whole  state  was  made 
to  appear  as  an  employer ;  and  the  civic  community  of 
Athens  po^essed  sufficient  artistic  sense  to  regard  the 
erection  of  great  works  of  art  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
public  importance.* 

s  Regarding  Cttlliae'  dedicatorj   gifts,  eeo  0.  Jabu,  Be  aatiq.  Min. 
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Thus  all  circumatauces  concurred  to  favor  the  policy  of 
Pericles,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  one  necesaarily  resulting 
fi'om  tlie  natural  course  of  events.     Far  from  wishing  to 
occasion  a  boastful  display  of  the  wealth  of  Attica;  his 
intention  was,  that  Hellenic  art,  which  had  gradually 
pressed  all  materials  into  her.  service,— found  the  proper 
styles  for  every  form  of  architectural  and  plastic  art, — 
worked  out  every  species  of  technical  skill,  from  the  con- 
struction of  the.  colossal  statue  in  gold  and  ivory  to  the 
formation  of  the  simplest  vessel  for  domestic  use,— in  short, 
had  passed  through  its  school  from  beginning  to  end  and 
accomplished  its  course  of  trainii^— that  this  Hellenic 
art  should  now,  in  the  adornment  of  Athens,  find  the 
task  in  the  execution  of  which  it  might  prove  the  fulness 
of  its  powers.     Theraistocles  had  in  view  nothing  beyond 
the  fortification  of  Athens,  because  this  was  the  condition 
of  her  independence.    The  muniiicence  of  Cimon  did 
muchvto  adorn  Athens  and  her  suhurhs;  and  Polygnotus 
was  eminently  adapted  for  investing  the  works  of  Cimon 
with  the  sacred  character  of  high  ait.     They,  however,  as 
yet  lacked  any  general  connection;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied 
that  in  his  artistic  undertakings  Cimon  was  rather  actua- 
ted by  the  mtention  of  increasmg  his  popularity   and 
fostering  the  feme  of  his  femily,  than  by  any  conception 
of  th^e  works  as  forming  part  of  the  great  duties  of  a 
BtatBsman.     This  conception  Pericles  was  the  first  to  real- 
ize.   The  position  and  power  to  which  it  was  bis  ambition 
that  Athens  should  attam  reciuired  that  plastic  art,  which 
more  than   anything  else  created  a  distinction  between 
Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  should  l>ecome  an  Attic  tu-t,  and 
serve  to  adorn  the  twice  sacrificed  and  destroyed  city  with 
perfect  monuments,  in  comparison  with  which  all  former 
creations  of  Greek  hands  should  be  regarded  as  mere  pre- 
liminary efibrts.    That  Pericles  was  more  successful  in  this 
than  in  all  his  other  eiforts  is  due  not  only  to  his  personal 
quaUties,  but  above  all  to  the  favor  of  circumstances, 
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which  brought  the  right  men  for  this  great  work  to  Athens 
— and  first  and  foremost  among  them  all  brought  Phidias. 
Phidias,  the  son  of  Channides,  was  senior 
pS:"""'  "^  to  Sophocles  by  a  few  years.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  in  which  the  worship  of  Athene 
3  ("the  work-mistresa")  waa  hereditary,  as  well  as 
e  devotion  to  various  branches  of  art.  Phidias 
himself  was  at  first  a  painter,  like  his  brother  Panisniis ; 
nor  was  it  tiU  a  later  period  in  his  life  that  he  directed  his 
attention  more  exclusively  to  sculpture,  which  he  studied 
most  carefully  in  all  its  branches.  He  went  while  very 
young  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where  tranquillity  prevailed 
during  the  period  in  which  the  struggles  took  place  in 
Attica  for  the  possession  of  the  soil ;  and  in  the  atelier  of 
Ageladas  obtained  his  first  conception  of  the  active  life  of 
a  great  artist.  After  his  return  he  had  soou  attained  to 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  Athens,  and 
was  already  prominently  employed"in  the  execution  of  the 
monuments  which  remained  due  to  the  victore  of  Mara- 
thon, For  this  purpose  even  those  treasures  were  employed 
which  bad  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Athenians  at 
their  subsequent  victoi'ies,  because  the  celebration  of  the 
day  of  Mai-athon  was  ever  a  matter  of  special  moment  to 
the  citizens.  Of  course  Cimon  had  a  special  cause  for  en- 
couraging this  feeling.  For,  after  the  unhappy  prosecution 
of  his  father  had  fallen  info  oblivion,  the  clouded  glory  of 
the  latter  again  brilliantly  emerged ;  and  now  the  large 
groups  in  bronze  were  executed  for  Delphi,  comprising  the 
Heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
civic  community ;  hj  their  side  Codrus,  Theseus,  and  as  a 
third  probably  Philaius,  the  son  of  Ajas  (who  bad  ac- 
quired Salamis  for  Athens — the  ancestor  of  (he  Philaidge, 
to  whom  Miltiades  and  Cimon  belonged) ;  and  lastly 
Miltiades  himself,  with  Apollo  and  Athene.  No  more 
splendid  expiation  could  be  offered  to  the  hero's  memory. 
About    the    same    time  the  colossus    of    Athene   Pro- 
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maclios   ("the  champion")   issued  from  the  atelier  of 
Phidias* 

Thus  even  the  age  of  Cimon  offered  ample  opportunities, 
for  great  creations  to  the  artist.  But  there  remained 
single  occasional  works,  executed  to  order,  aceordmg  to 
the  plan  followed  by  Ageladas ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  worlss  of  Phidias  were  conscerated  to  the 
glory  of  his  native  country,  and  were  linked  together  by  an 
inner  bond  of  naion.  In  the  production  of  these  works  the 
genius  of  the  artist  was  maturing  for  the  iige  in  which  Pericles 
took  into  his  hands  the  a^lministration  of  the  state, 

Phidias  was  not  only  the  first  master  in 
the  plastic  art,  abounding  in  invention  and  p  Ji^laa.""'  "'" 
inspired  by  patriotic  enthusiasm,  but  his 
was  also  a  thinking  mind ;  he  fully  participated  in  the 
culture  of  the  age — which,  however,  in  his  case,  no  more 
than  in  that  of  ^schylus  and  Sophodes,  had  provoked  a 
rupture  with  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  Because  he 
thus  stood  on  the  heights  of  contemporary  cultui-e,  he  was 
qualified  to  enter  with  perfect  comprehcMion  into  the 
ideas  of  Pericles;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  breadth  of 
view,  commanding  all  branches  of  art,  qualified  him  for 
conducting  with  a  safe  hand  important  undertakings,  thg 
other  artists  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  undemabla 
superiority  of  his  genius.  Notwithstanding  the  liberty  of  an 
unobstructed  rivalry  which  prevailed,  Phidias  was  king  in 
the  domain  of  art,  as  Pericles  was  in  poUtical  life ;  he  under- 
stood how  to  assign  to  the  other  artists  their  proper  place, 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  as  their  ruler  and  leader, 
without  lessenmg  their  feme  or  detracting  from  thar  zeal. 

The  objects  which  Pericles  and  Phidias  ^^^onsi 

proposed  to  themselves  in  reality  amounted    ^^.^^^  J^f  art. 
to  a  matter  of  Hellenic  interest.     For  the 
whole  country  had  been  saved  by  the  "Wars  of  Liberation ; 
the  entire  nation  on  either  side  of  the  sea  had  been  united 
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anew ;  and  yet  that  wiich  was  necessary  in  order  to  bear 
witness  in  permanent  monuments  to  the  great  era  of  tha 
victorious  rising  of  the  nation,  and  the  blessings  conse- 
quent upon  it,  had  by  no  meaM  been  hitherto  eifected. 
Already  another  generation  had  grown  up  ;  and  the  sanc- 
tuaries destroyed  by  the  war  yet  remained  unr^tored,  and 
the  vows  unfulfilled  ;  while  the  celebration  of  the  victory 
Lad  been  shamefully  interrupted  by  the  times  of  mutual 
opposition  and  feuds.  To  recover  the  lest  ground  was 
therefore  a  national  duty;  and  Pericles  undertook  to  treat 
it  aa  such.  The  Hellenic  confederation  of  war,  which  bad 
once  been  formed  against  Persia  through  the  exertions  of 
Athens,  was  to  be  revived  aa  a  union  for  works  of  peace. 
For  this  purpose  twenty  men  of  advanced  age,  who  had 
themselves  taken  part  in  the  Wars  of  Liberation,  were 
chosen  from  among  the  citizens.  They  were  sent  out  in 
four  groups:  one  to  the  A^tic  lonians  and  Dorians,  and 
to  the  island  states;  the  other  to  the  Hellespont  and 
Thrace ;  the  third  commission  went  to  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and 
the  Peloponnesus ;  and  finally  the  fourth  to  Eubo;a  and 
Thessaly.  All  free  states  were  mvited  to  Head  deputies  to 
a  national  congress  at  Athens,  here  to  agree  upon  meaaurea 
for  restoring  all  the  destroyed  sanctuaries,  and  accomplish- 
ing after  a  worthy  fashion  all  the  vows  remaining  unful- 
filled. A  new  great  national  festival  was  to  be  founde<l, 
and  new  guarantees  were  to  be  obtained  for  the  peaceable 
intercourse  between  all  Hellenic  states  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  date  of  these  embassies  is  nowhere  stated  witli  accui-acy : 
probably  they  wero  despatched  immediately  after  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace  (which  Pericles  concluded  in  01.  Isxsiii.  3 ; 
B.  0. 445),  or  at  an  earlier  date,  after  the  Five  Years'  Trace 
negotiated  by  Cimon  (01.  Ix^xsii.  3 ;  B.  c.  450). 

Thus  Athena  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  national  centre ;  she  took  into  her  hands  what  was 
properly  an  Amphictyonic  matter,  and  what  should  havo 
originated  at  Delphi,  liad  the  diet  thci-e  still  been  a-  real 
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power.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  deputies  returned 
to  their  homes,  after  giving  evasive  or  negative  answers. 
The  larger  states,  Sparta  above  all,  were  wholly  diainclined 
to  concede  to  Athens  tlie  leading  voice  in  national  a:feirs, 
and  to  help  to  increase  her  authority;  every  eadeavor  to 
revive  the  memories  of  the  war  could  only  serve  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  the  Athenians.  Aftei',  therefore,  it 
had  become  nec^sary  to  relinquish  the  scheme  of  a  national 
union,  Athens  was  doubly  justified  in  spending  all  the 
resources  at  hand  upon  herself,  in  order  that  within  her 
limits  the  objects  might  be  realized,  which  it  had  been 
sought  to  effect  on  a  grander  scale  from  the  national  re- 
sources, and  for  the  glory  of  the  entire  fatherland.* 

But  the   labors  of  the   artists  wore  not   confined  to 
Athens.     All  parts  of  Attica  had  been  laid  desolate,  and 
the  sacred  localities  devastated  with  particular  fury  by  the 
Barbarians.     Every  trace  of  the  latter  was  now  to  be 
made  to  vanish  out  of  the  entire  land,  and 
new  and  feirer  edifices  were  to  rise  in  the   at  Athona. 
place  of  the  ruins.    Homethiiig  had  already 
been  done  in  the  age  of  Clmon ;  but  now  the  works  then 
commenced  were  carried  out  on  a  grander  scale  and  on  a 
more  connected  plan :  probably  the  state  allowed  special 
grants  to  the  individual  sanctuaries,  in  addition  to  their 
own  resources ;  the  emulation  of  munificent  citizens  con- 
tributed its  part ;  and  a  series  of  efficient  architects,  with 
Ictiuns  at  their  head,  were  in  intimate  connection  with 
Pericles  and  Phidias.    To  this  period  belong  the  edifices 
erected  on  Suuium,  the  promontory  resem- 
bling an  island,  whose  precipitous  walls  of     .  Tho  tcmiile  of 

°  ,  „    T       r,      ,     ,  Athene   on   Sa- 

rock  jut  out  mto  the  sea  oi  the  (Jyclades,  a    nium. 
sacred  place  of  Poaidon  and  at  the  same 
time  of  Athene,  held  in  honor  by  the  seafaring  folk.     No 
locality  could  be  found  better  adapted  for  marking  out 
Athens  on  first  sight  (as  towards  the  islands)  than  the 
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pioiia,  happy,  and  art-loving  land  of  Pallas  Atliene.  For 
this  reason  a  new  temple  was  here  erected  to  her,  and 
.  adorned  with  sculptures;  a  lordly  portal  and  hall  adjoin- 
ing led  up  to  the  court  of  the  temple,  where  the  pillars, 
visible  from  a&r,  in  serene  dignity  overhung  the  breakers 
of  the  sea.  The  temple  was  the  centre  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated with  special  splendor  once  in  every  four  years  by 
the  state;  a  theatre, built  into  the  heights  by  the  shore, 
accommodated  the  people,  when  the  Attic  triremes  held 
their  races  here.  Sunium  was  not  only  the  half-way 
station  between  Athens  and  the  island,  but  itself  a  popu- 
lous place,  and  its  vicinity,  on  account  of  the  mines,  one 
of  the  busiest  parls  of  all  Attica- 
Far  different  was  the  aspect  of  tranquil 
^^J^™**''  "^  Ehamnus,  situated  in  a  hidden  gorge  of 
the  Diacria,  opposite  Eubaia,  an  hour's 
distance  to  the  north  of  Marathon.  Above  the  valley  lay 
the  sanctuary  of  Hemesis,  which  gave  its  importance  to 
the  entire  district.  Here,  as  it  appears,  a  new  and  larger. 
f«mple  was  built  by  the  side  of  the  older ;  the  marble 
etatue  of  the  goddess,  produced  in  the  atelier  of  Phidias, 
recalled  the  overthrow  of  the  Barbarians  (by  means  of  the 
goddesses  of  victory  represented  on  her  frontlet,  and  of 
the  bowl,  adorned  with  figures  of  iEthiopians,  in  her 
hand).  And  so  accustomed  were  the  visitors  to  Ehamnus 
to  connect  the  whole  work  with  Marathon,  that  it  was 
even  related  that  the  marble  block  out  of  which  this 
Nemesis  had  been  formed  bad  been  dragged  hither  by 
the  Persians,  having  been  originally  destined  for  a  Persian 
monument  of  victory.* 

At  the  opposite  end   of  Attica,   in  the 
^'''"'"■.  neighborhood  of  the  battle-field  of  Salamis, 

lay  Eleusis,  sacred  from  of  old,  which  continued  to  main- 
tain a  certain  degree  of  authority  as  a  city  by  the  side  of 
Athens,  and  possessed  a  port  and  other  rights  of  her  own^ 

8  Wolckcr,  Gi:  Golieilshre,  ill.,  p.  28. 
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The  rsbuilding  of  the  Eleuaiuian  sanctuaries  had  very  pe- 
,culiar  claims  upon  the  art  of  the  Attic  architects.  It  was 
here  their  task  to  construet  for  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Goddesses  (which  waa  one  of  the  moat  important  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  and  with  the  state  had  inci-eaaed  in  feme 
and  autliority)  a  house  of  sufficient  space  to  admit  witliin 
its  limits  the  whole  body  of  the  Initiated ;  in  other  words, 
a  multitude  such  as  on  other  occasions  only  assembled  ia 
open  theatres  and  stadia.  The  edifice  was  numbered 
among  the  greatest  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Ictinus 
conducted  the  whole;  Corcebus  constructed  and  arranged 
tie  lower  story,  a  hall  one  hundred  and  soTenty  feet 
square,  with  four  rows  of  columns,  which  divided  the 
interior  space ;  on  this  Metagcnes  erected  the  upper  group 
of  columns,  with  the  galleries:  while  Xenocl'es  achieved  a 
name  for  himself  by  inventing  a.  new  kind  of  eupolar 
covering  for  the  opening  made  in  the  middle  of  the  roof 
for  the  sake  of  light.  Externally,  the  edifice  was  devoid 
of  cloistera,  solemn  and  complete  in  itself,  with  its  rear 
close  to  the  precipitous  rock ;  on  the  other  aide  it  was 
enclosed  by  strong  walls  surrounding  a  double  temple- 
court. 

In  the  central  plain  of  Attica  the  two 
great  cities  had,  since  the  construction   of 
the  two  parallel  lines  of  wall  by  Pericles  (p.   614),  been 
inseparably  united  as  a  double  city  ■  but  internally  they 
w       aslknntl       apbl       Wh  1     Athens 
hast  1       !     It  am  1 1  h  n    a    n    ess  ty  den  and  d 

was  d       d    Ij     I       d     f  pi       and  ti  11     f  na      w    nd 

o<ked  lin        th     P   ■e  n  tl      oth      h  nd       a     a 

n    d  t;     w  th   la  i  n   pla  es         m^      1     t     d 

hall     1        1   an  1    «  t<  ngular     t      t  —  n     t       nt     tj   a 

0  k   f  a  t  th       eat   n  of  H  PI   darau   (uh   had  h  m 
If      ned  a  h  u      n  th    ea  1      P  seeu    a       n     1    n 

1  t    nd     t!     p    t    t         f  tl     Att       tat     b  t  ^1    Uy 
fi     i  h    1     1     t       h  n     t  tl  t  gat    n    t  P       1 
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he  received  the  splendid  com  mission  of  rebuilding  tlie 
entire  port-city  within  the  walls  built  round  it  by  ThemijJ- 
tocles,  after  the  fashion  of  a  eoloay  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  art).  Ah  fixed  points,  the  height  of 
Munychia  (the  acropolia  of  the  pott^-town,  with  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Ai-temiaj  and  the  harbors  wore  indicated  to  him. 
Of  the  three  bays  only  the  largest,  the  Pirteeus  proper, 
was  adapted  for  forming  the  centre  of  the  maritime  city ; 
because  the  other  two  wore  too  narrow,  and  separated  by 
Tocky  heights  from  the  interior  country.  The  Pirseeua 
was  marked  off  into  two  divisions  ;  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance lay  in  a  smaller  bay  the  Cantharus,  one  of  the 
three  harbors  for  the  reception  of  the  triremes,  with 
ninety-four  houses  for  ships,  and  aU  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  war-na^y.  The  remaining  nortliern  part  of 
the  bay,  double  the  other  in  size,  served  as  a  mercantile 
harbor,  ■which  was  furnished  with  extreme  splendor  by 
Pericles,  Its  flat  rim  was  encircled  by  moles,  which  were 
made  to  project  far  enougli  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  Teasels.  Lesser 
piers  ran  out  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
ships  into  a  division  of  groups,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent cargoes,  admitting  of  an  easy  survey.  Behind  the 
broad  rim  of  the  shore  rose  the  public  halls,  bordering 
the  bay  in  a  semicircle;  and  among  them  was  particularly 
distinguished  the  corn-hall  of  Pericles,  where  the  foreign 
com  was  kept :  further,  the  magazines,  in  which  in  return 
for  a  rent  paid  to  the  state  the  goods,  even  those  which 
wero  to  be  shipped  to  other  ports,  found  a  place;  the 
offices  of  tho  liarbor-police  and  Customs-officers ;  the 
Deigma  or  Exchange,  where  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners met,  communicattKl  to  one  another  samples  of 
their  goods,  transacted  business,  and  concluded  all  kinds  - 
of  bargains  with  one  another  (the  documents  of  which 
were  deposited  in  the  care  of  the  money-ehangerd).  In 
die  same  building  also  sat  the  mercantile  tribunals,  prin- 
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cipally  ia  winter,  when  trade  was  quiescent.  Near  at 
hand  were  public  inns  and  taverns,  which  were  let  out  hy 
the  state ;  aiid  shops,  furnished  with  the  necessaries  of 
sailors. 

This  whole  quarter  of  the  city,  situate  ia  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  was  entirely  devoted  to  trade  beyond 
the  seas ;  it  was  Uie  stapUng-place  and  free  port  for  the 
whole  of  Attica,  where  natives  and  foreigners  held  inter- 
couree,  and  where,  ss,  at  all  busy  sea-ports,  stood  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Athene.  This  trading  port  was  stj'ictly  divided 
off  from  the  Cahtharus,  whose  boundaries  might  only  be 
paased  by  the  persons  officially  engaged  there  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  and  from  the  docks,  naval  arsenals,  and 
triremes;  however,  the  men-of-war  lying  at  the  entrance 
of  the  entire  bay  at  the  same  time  served  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  mercantile  navy,  as  well  as  the  wharves  filled 
with  goods,  against  unexpected  attacks  from  the  sea.  Both 
parts  of  the  city,  the  mercantile  harbor  as  well  as  that  of 
war,  were  public  property,  and  subject  to  no  authority 
but  that  of  the  government. 

The  third  division  consisted  of  the  inner  town,  which 
stood  under  the  city-police  of  the  Pirieeus.  Its  boundaries 
were  marked  by  stones  with  inscriptions,  one  of  which  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Hippodamus,  is  still  preserved. 
On  this  boundary-line  the  goods  imported,  for  consump- 
tion in  Attica  paid  duty ;  and  thus  the  noisy  crowd  of 
foreigners  and  sailors  was  kept  away  from  the  inner  town 
of  the  Pirieeus.  This  town  had  its  separate  great  market^ 
place,  "the  market  of  Hippodamus,"  doubtless  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters ;  from  which  a  broad  street  led 
straight  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Munychia,  past 
the  theatre.  The  rows  of  houses  were  built  in  terraces  re- 
sembling the  tiers  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  declivities 
of  the  hill  of  the  citadel  looking  towards  the  sea,  and 
offered  a  wimdrously  imposing  view  to  him  who  sailed 
into  the  gate  of  the  hiivbor  through  the  two  toweri  (p. 
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363),  and  ca?t  hia  cye^  over  the  Pirieeus,  admii-ably 
guarded,  thronged  with  shipa,  and  encircled  by  a  succes- 
sion of  halls  with  resplendent  columns,  Pericles  had 
here  created  a  city  by  the  sea  which  served  as  a  model  for 
the  later  plans  of  Rhodes,  and  even  of  Alexandria. 

Wholly  different  was  the  condition  of  tho 

The  woBtern  anb-  ■  tt  i 

urb:  tbB  Cera-  Upper  City,  ilcre  a  thorough  reconstruction 
ASmv"^  ""^  ^^^  unpossible;  nothing  could  therefore 
be  done  beyond  adorning  the  environs  of 
the  city ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  many  towns  of  antiquity, 
the  suburbs  were  here,  too,  iofinitcly  more  attractive  and 
splendid  than  the  heart  of  the  city  iteelf.  Since  the 
times  of  the  Piaistratidfe  the  population  had  constantly 
extended  to  the  north  and  west  (vol,  i.  p.  386) :  part  of 
the  ancient  potters'  district,  or  Ceramicus,  had  long  become 
a  quarter  of  the  city ;  the  other  part  remained  suburb. 
Between  the  two  lay  the  double-gate  or  Dlpylum,  the  broadest 
and  most  splendid  gate  of  the  city,  which  fronted  in  this 
direction ;  and  it  agreed  with  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
to  bestow  upon  the  main  entrances  of  iowns  and  temple- 
courts  all  possible  ornament  both  of  a  grand  and  of  a  plea- 
sing character.  Here  the  broad  carriage-road,  which, 
avoiding  all  heights,  ascended  from  the  marketrplace  of 
Hippodamus  directly  to  the  city-market  of  the  Ceramicus, 
entered  the  city ;  from  here  straight  to  the  west  led  the 
road  to  Eleusia,  the  sacred  course  of  the  festive  processions, 
whose  torches  conducted  lacehus,  the  god  of  the  Myste- 
ries to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  great  goddesses.  From  this 
road  again,  immediately  outside  the  gate,  branched  off 
that  which  led  to  the  Academy,  the  wooden  low  ground 
by  the  Cephisus,  whose  numberless  veins  of  water  pervade 
the  entire  soil  and  call  fortli  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  form- 
ing so  refresliing  a  contrast  to  the  barren  rocks  f  th  tj 
that  at  all  times  the  towns-people  desirous  of  hade  an  I 
fresh  air  felt  themselves  attracted  hither.  Upon  tl  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  Athenians  (since  the  dest  u  t  f 
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the  former  gardens,  which  had  existed  m  thu  ige  of  the 
Tyrants — vol.  i.  p.  392),  already  Cimon  had  been  eager  to 
bestow  new  embellislimenta :  to  him  the  Academy  owed 
the  heautifiil  plantations  of  trees  which  seivcd  a^  an  orna- 
ment to  the  gymnasium  tiiere.  The  hiifh  loids  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city  gates  were  every wheie  boideied  vnth 
numerous  and  handsome  sepulchral  monumentSj  m  partic- 
ular the  road  leading  through  the  outer  Ccramieub  Here 
lay  the  public  burial-ground  for  the  citizens  who  had  tall- 
en  in  war;  th?  vast  space  was  divided  off  into  fields,  cor- 
responding to  the  different  battlefields  at  home  and 
abroad;  for  as  already  in  Homer  we  rcid  of  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  being  brought  home  as  an  act  of  piety,  bo  the 
Athenians  a!so  considered  it  their  duty  t«  bury  the  lemams 
of  their  fellow-citizens  in  their  native  earth.  It  appears 
that  Cimon  after  the  battle  of  Drabescus  (p.  403),  was 
the  first  to  establish  this  usage  as  a  fixed  rule,  and  that 
afterwards  tlie.  remains  of  the  Athenians 'were  transferred 
to  the  CeramicHS  even  from  the  earlier  battlefield  (with 
the  exception  of  Marathon,  where  the  dead  were  regarded 
as  local  Heroes) ;  so  that  the  great  cemetery  with  its 
sepulchral  columns  represented  an  entire  history  of  the  • 
Attic  campaigns.* 

The  east-eud  of  the  city  was  the  most 
quiet  and  secluded.  Here  the  gate  of  Dio-  u^|,°tiieLyoeunu 
chares  led  out  to  the  Lyceum,  the  sacred 
locality  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ilisaus,  where  Pericles,  following  the  example  of 
Pisistratus,  caused  a  gi'cat  gymnasium  to  be  built.  A 
third  lay  farther  to  the  north,  the  Cynosarges,  sacred  to 
Heracles.  These  three  great  practising-grounds  for  the 
youth  of  Attica,  by  means  of  their  halls,  paltestne,  and 

"  As  to  the  hiakiiy  of  the  pulilio  osmetery  in  the  Caramions,  .see  tte 
author's  treatiaa  Znr  Oeai-.k.  des  Ws^tbuus  {"  Coatrilrations  to  the  Hiatorjr 
of  Rond-BulMing"),  paga58(^iJ.  rf.  Bed.  Akail.  1851  p,  266).  Visob- 
er  iV.  Jahb.f.  Phil.  iKslii.  p.  133. 
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stadia,  their  -ipringa;  and  groups  of  trees,  formed  one  of 
tbe  prineipal  oinamenfe  of  Athens ;  they  wtsre  cot  only 
tlie  playgrounds  of  the  young,  but  also  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  grown  men  and  of  the  aged,  who  here  enjoyed  their 
leisure.  In  proportion  as  the  love  of  free  culture  spread 
among  all  classes  of  the  population,  the  suhurban  gym- 
nasia came  more  and  more  to  be  used  for  serious  inter- 
views among  citizens  connected  by  intellectual  sympathies, 
and  for  a  suggestive  and  instructive  intercourse  between 
men  and  youths. 

But  even  within  the  walls  of  Athens  there 
Theinnaroity.^^  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  artistically 
laid-out  walks;  and  since  the  liheratiun  of  the  .country 
much  had  been  done  to  beautify  the  city  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  the  wants  and  the  taste  of  the  age.  In 
the  cities  of  Ionia  the  Athenian'^  had  become  acquainted 
with  many  pleasant  and  convenient  dpvices,  which  they 
eagerly  imitated.  Bince  the  victorious  expeditious  of 
Gmon,  the  Athenians  especially  delighted  in  intramural 
galleries  of  columns,  where  the  citizen'!,  without  losing  the 
enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  might  at  ail  houi-s  of  the  day  and 
■  seasons  of  the  year,  hold  easy  and  comfortable  intercourse 
with  one  another.  Cimon  knew^that  he  could  take  no 
more  eifective  means  for  gaining  the  favor  of  the  people 
than  by  providing  for  the  erection  and  artistic  embellish- 
ment of  such  market-halls.  The  whole  Ceramieus,  which, 
since  the  time  of  the  Tyrants  had  become  the  centre  of 
civic  life,  now  received  a  totally  different  form.  On  the 
west  side  arose  the  marble  hall  of  Zeus  Elmtherim,  with 
the  colossus  of  the  god,  a  monument  of  the  Wars  of 
Liberation,  and  the  hall  of  the  Archon-king  (j  fic^<jaci^^, 
vol.  i.,  p.  309),  an. official  building,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  laws  of  Solon  was  also  exhibited.  On  the  opposite  or 
east  side  arose  the  hall  of  Pisianax,  which,  through  the 
exertions  of  Cimon,  became  the  Picture  Gallery  (jrocxdTi). 
On  the  north  side  the  Agora  remained  shut  off  by  Hermie, 
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but  even  these  were  converted  into  public  and  iiistorical 
monuments.  Thus,  to  the  victora  of  the  Strymon  fp.,  384) 
■was  accorded  the  honor  of  erecting  in  every  row  three 
HermEe  of  marble,  witli  metrical  inscriptions  referring  to 
those  victories ;  but  neither  the  name  of  CunoD,  nor  that 
of  any  other  individnal  was  allowed  to  be  mentioned  ;  the 
full  honor  was  to  baloi^  to  the  entire  people.  While  thus 
the  Ceramicus  gained  dignity  and  importance  in  an  un- 
common d^ree  by  means  of  its  enclosure,  the  inner  space 
also  waa  planted  with  plane-trees  by  the  direction  of 
Cimon ;  and  aqueilacts  and  wells  were,  of  course,  added. 
Not  far  from  the  market  was  the  sanctuaiy  of  Theseus 
(founded  by  Oimon),  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
frescoes  from  Heroic  story. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  city  had 
also  undergone  important  changes,  particu-  uiMLtro.^"''^ 
larly  by  the  construction  of  the  great  theatre 
in  the  rock  under  the  citadel  (p.  577) ;  which  constituted 
one  of  the  grandest  edifices  of  Athens,  and  whose  vastness 
made  it  very  evident  to  every  stranger  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  leading 
interest  in  the  Attic  state.  From  the  north  side,  a  street 
lined  with  consecrated  tripods  ascended  to  the  theatre; 
each  tripod  was  the  monumeht  of  a  victoiy  obtained  in 
the  scenic  competitions,  and  was  more  particularly  marked 
as  such  by  its  inscription.  The  great  sanctuai-y  of  Zeus, 
whicli  had  been  built  in  the  grand^t  style  by  the  Tyranta 
on  the  terrace  by  the  Ilissus  (vol.  i.  p.  392),  was  doubtless 
again  restored  by  the  Tyrants  after  the  war ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  aa  uncertain  conjecture,  Phidias  was,  in  the  first  period 
of  his  artistic  labors,  engaged  upon  the  frescoes  of  the  eella 
of  the  temple.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  this  temple 
edifice  was  subsequently  neglect&i.  Democratic  Athens 
had  no  desire  to  complete  a  religious  edifice  which  had 
originally  been  intended  as  a  monument  of  the  glories  of 
the  Tyrannia.    On  tlie  other  hand,  Pericles  built  at  the 
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south-eastern  base  of  the  citadel,  the  Odeum, 

The  Odcnm.  ,  .  ,     ,._       ,    .  ,  .    ■  .       . 

whieli  differed  from  the  neighboring  theatre 
in  this,  that  the  former  was  a  covered  space,  in  which 
musieaJ  performances  took  place  before  a  less  numerous 
public.  The  roof,  shaped  like  a  tent,  was  accounted  an 
imitation  of  the  gorgeous  tent  pitched  of  old  by  Xersea 
upon  the  soil  of  Attica,  Nay,  these  favorite  references  to 
the  Persian  wars  were  carried  so  far  that  the  masts  of 
Persian  vessels  were  used  for  the  beams  of  the  roof.  The 
Odeum  was  built  at  a  date  preceding  the  banishment  of 
Thucydides  (p.  459). 

But  the  most  important  scene  on  which 

Pericles  and  Phidias  developed  tlicir  crea- 
tive agency  was  the  citadel.  Here  open  space  abounded. 
For  in  the  period  following  upon  the  wars  public  attention 
had  been  chiefly  directed  to  tiie  lower  town  and  the  har- 
bors, and  it  had  been  considered  sufficient  to  restore  the 
sanctuary  of  the  city  goddess  out  of  its  niins.  Hereupon 
Cimon  commenced  expending  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
■victory  upon  tho  citadel.  Here  the  Athenians  themselves, 
when  they  pulled  down  the  palaces  of  the  Tyrants,  had 
probably  at  the  same  time  removed  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions wliich  were  to  make  the  citadel  a  castle  overawing 
the  city  itself,  Cimon  built  above  the  thealre  on  the 
south  side  a  new  wall,  which  infinitely  heightened  the 
grandeur  of  the  view  of  Athens  from  the  sea :  the  Acro- 
polis being  at  that  time  still  regarded  as  a  fortress.  .This 
idea  changed  when  the  great  connecting  walls  were  fin- 
ished. Henceforth  Athens  needed  no  fortress  within  the 
walls,  and  the  intention  of  Pericles  was  now  to  give  an- 
other and  peaceable  significance  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
consummately  to  embellish  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient 
sanctuaries  of  Attica  by  all  the  resources  of  Attic 
art. 

The  most  sacred  spot  on  the  citadel  was  at  all  times 
the  double  sanctuary    of  Posidon   and    Athene,  on    the 
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nortliern  rim  of  the  flat  of  the  citadel,  where  the  priests 
of  the  house  of  the  Butadte  adrainiatered  the  worship  of 
the  divinities  united  under  one  roof.  The  western  half 
belonged  to  Posidon  Ereehtbeua,  the  eastern  half  to  Athe- 
ne Polias.  Under  the  roof  of  the  temple  were  the  tombs 
of  Erichthonius  and  Cecrops, 

We  are  without  any  information  as  to  the  measures 
wliich  were  taken  in  the  age  of  Pericles  for  the  adornment 
of  this  the  national  sanctuary  proper  of  Attica.  At  all 
events  the  principal  attention  was  directed  to  another 
struirture,  viz.  to  the  splendid  restoration  of  the  Heeatom- 
pedon  (vol.  i.  p.  391).  This  building  was  not  the  abode 
of  a  divinity,  and  in  so  far  not  a  temple  properly  so  called. 
Here  were  no  sacred  figure  for  worship,  no  priesthood,  no 
reguiai-  sacrificial  service,  and  no  constantly-burning  flame. 
But  it  was,  notwithstanding,  according  to  form  and  name 
a  temple-edifice  or  Naos ;  for  the  forms  of  sacred  archi- 
tecture were  extended  to  those  buildings  also  which  be- 
longed to  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  a  less  restricted  sense, 
For,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  public  wealth  and 
power,  religious  worship  demanded  new  and  larger  local- 
ities, in  order  to  preserve  the  increasing  treasures  of  the 
deity  and  the  vessels  belongbg  to  the  festive  processions, 
and  to  serve  as  the  scene  of  certain  solemnities.  It  was 
now  decided  at  Athens  to  use  the  temple  for  a  new  pur- 
pose, viz.  that  of  depositing  in  it  the  public  treasure  con- 
secrated to  the  goddess  of  the  state  and  administered  in 
her  name.  Accordingly  a  great  variety  of  ends  were  here 
served  at  the  same  time ;  and  Pericles  had  occasion  to 
erect  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  in  place  of  the 
ancient  Hecatompedon,  a  new  festive  edifice  and  treasure- 
house,  which, by bJendingiutimatelytogethertho  fulfilment 
of  political  and  religious  ends,  was  to  Borve  to  represent 
the  piety  and  artistic  culture,  the  wealth  and  the  festive 
splendor— in  fine,  all  the  glories  which  Athens  had 
achieved  by  her  valor  and  her  wiidom. 
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After  theplanofthe  great  work  had  been 
The  Paraenon.  ^^^^^^  by  Perides  and  his  friends,  and 
fully  considered  in  every  direction,  great  struggles  super- 
vened before  its  execution  was  effected.  The  party  of  Cl- 
mon  made  desperate  efforts  at  resistance;  and  not  until 
after  their  overthrow  was  Pericles,  as  the  superintendent 
of  public  works,  invested  with  the  most  extensive  author- 
ity for  concluding  the  contracts  with  the  undertakers  of 
(he  huildings,  and  for  carrying  out  without  deUy  the  work 
which  had  already  been  commenced.  For,  probably,  the 
work  had  been  begun  as  early  as  01.  Ixxini.  (n.  0.  446 
circ);  it  was  finished  in  Oh  Ijxxv.  3  Cn-C  438)-  I'.  ■" 
impossible  to  assume  a  shorter  time  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  buildbg  operations.  The  architect  from  whose  de- 
sign, sanctioned  by  Pericles  and  Phidias,  the  new  Heoa- 
tompedon  wa5  erected,  was  Ictinus,  who  was  seconded  by 
Callicrates,  the  oipetienced  architect  of  the  double  line  of 
walls  (p.  514).  It  was  not  intended  to  build  an  edifice 
which  should  attract  attention  by  the  colossal  nature  of 
lis  proportions  or  the  novelty  of  its  style.  The  traditions 
of  the  earlier  building  were  followed,  and  its  duuen.ions 
were  not  exceeded  by  more  than  60  feet.  In  a  breadth  of 
100  feet  the  edifice  extended  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  226 
feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  height,  from  the  lowest  stair 
to  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  amoonled  only  to  65  feet. 

Through  the  ball  of  Doric  columns  surroundmg  the 
whole  edifice,  the  visitor,  coming  from  the  east,  approached 
the  entrance-hall,  of  six  columns;  from  which  again  a 
lofty  portal  of  bronze  led  hito  the  interior  space,  the  Heca- 
tompedon  properly  so  called  which  wa.  by  a  double  row 
of  columns  divided  lengthwise  into  thiee  naval.  Above 
was  a  second  series  of  columns  forming  a  double  gallery 
a«d  supporting  the  stone  ceiling  Thi,  ceding,  however, 
instead  of  extending  over  the  whole  length  of  the  cells, 
was  partly  open,  and  admitted  suffiuent  hght  from  above 
to  illuminate  the  entiro  space     Next  1 1  this  cella,  100  feet 
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deep,  was  the  back  part  of  the  bnildmg  (the  OpitlUdmmd), 
m  equilatoial  hall  »ith  torn-  columm,  opening  mto  the  nest- 
em  6ntninc»h«ll.    But  althonsh  the  whole  edifioe  in  its 
division,  and  entu.e  architecture  tellowed  the  earlier  .tyle 
of  the  Hellenes,  yet  a  great  progress  was  everywhere  per- 
ceptible    For  in  architecture,  too,  the  clear  inteUigenco 
of  the  Athenians  contrived  t»  secure  to  them  the  result, 
of  all  earlier  steps  of  progress,  and  to  ccmbme  these  to  a 
higher  kind  of  unity.    They  built  neither  in  the  Doiio  nor 
in  the  Ionic  style;  but  a  kind  of  new  or  Attic  style  of 
architecture  had  been  called  mto  esistenoo,  which  asserted 
itself  in  the  harmony  of  the  proportions,  in  the  perfection 
of  teohnical  eiecution,  and,  above  all,  m  the  rich  and  ei- 
pressivc  embellishments  of  the  building  by  works  of  plas- 
tic art.    In  thiM  the  genius  of  Phidias  asserted  itself  m 
aU  its  fubiessi  because,   instead  of  m  this  department 
merely  conducting  and  guiding  the  labors  of  othon,  be  was 
himself  actively  engaged  as  a  creative  artist,  and  produced 
a  whole  world  of  figures  hill  of  natural  life  and  vigor.    It 
is,  of  coun^e,  impossible  to  consider  all  the  oilossal  statues 
—more  than  forty  m  nnmbei— and  the  4,000  square  feet 
of  alto-  and  basso-relievo,  executed  for  the  Hecatompedcu 
within  a  brief  space  of  years,  to  have  been,  without  ex- 
ception, chiselled  by  the  hand  of  Phidias.    Yet,  however, 
they  may  differ  m  detaik,  these  sculptures  bear  the  evident 
impress  of  thesame  creative  intellect ;  and  all  these  various 
representations  allow  us  to  recognize  a  thoroughly  developed 
school  and  internal  connection,  so  that  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive the  ruling  intelligence  of  the  master,  m  conformity 
with  whose  sketches  and  directions  the  individual  works 
were  executed. 

The  architectonic  spaces  adorned  with  sculptures  were 
of  a  threefold  kind ;  and  a  corresponding  distinction  as  to 
style  and  execution  also  prevailed  among  the  sculptures 
themselves.  The  grandest  of  these  spaces  was  the  great 
triangle  formed  by  the  oblique  ledges  of  tho  roof  on  the 
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sliorter,  t.  e.  the  cast  and  west,  fronts  of  the  building.  The 
area  of  these  pedimeate  was  iilied  with  colossal  sculptures, 
which,  suitably  to  the  locality,  represented  an  action.  (Of 
this  action  tlie  main  groups  occupied  the  centre  of  the  tri- 
angle, while  towards  either  side,  in  gradually  decreasing 
size,  the  nearer  and  more  distant  participators  in,  and  wit- 
nesses of,  the  action  found  each  his  place.) 
,  Here  uo  other  subject  could  be  represented  than  the  most 
important  events  of  the  native  religion  of  Athene,  to  whom 
the  whole  edifice  was  consecrated.  The  area  of  the  pe<li- 
ment  on  the  east  side  was  filled  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Olympian  gods,  encircled  by  the  divinities  of  daylight  and 
night.  In  the  midst  of  the  Olympians  appears  Athene, 
newborn  but  perfectly  matured,  beautiful,  and  fully  armed, 
by  the  side  of  her  father  Zeus  the  luminous  centre  of  the 
great  assembly ;  upon  wjiom  the  gods  and  goddesses  on 
either  side  gaze  in  wondering  admiration.  The  western 
pediment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  out  as  Attic  ground 
by  the  divinities  of  Attic  rivers,  who,  as  recumbent  figures 
in  the  comers,  bound  the  entire  group.  In  the  midst 
stands  Athene,  by  the  side  of  Posidon :  the  former  accom- 
panied by  her  following  of  Attic  national  divinities,  the 
latter  by  the  diemons  of  the  sea.  They  have  been  con- 
tending against  one  another  for  the  prize  of  Athens,  The 
contest  is  decided ;  the  more  savage  god  has  to  give  way ; 
but  the  fortunate  land,  the  possession  ,of  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  envy  among  the  immortal  gods,  has  received  giflB 
of  unperishing  significance  from  either  tiSmbatant,  and  to 
it  even  the  contest  has  in  the  end  brought  blessings. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  temple  extends  the  architrave, 
which  was  adorned  on  either  side  by  gold  scutcheons  on 
the  two  flank  sides;  and  over  this  the  triglyph  frieze  (p. 
58}.  The  surfiice  of  the  metopes,  let  in  between  the  tri- 
glyph bloclts,  VTere  throughout  adorned  with,  sculptures, 
forming  ninety-two  tablets,  nearly  square  in  shape,  each 
of  which  required  a  composition  complete  in  itself.     Phi- 
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diaa  generally  cliose  groups  of  combatants;  battles  be- 
tween the  divinities,  particulai'Iy  between  Athene  and  the 
Gigantes;  battles  of  the  Heroes,  fighting,  as  the  proto- 
types of  the  youth  of  Attica,  with  their  whole  strength 
against  the  powers  of  rude  force  opposed  to  moral  order 
in  the  life  of  the  state— such  as  the  Amazons,  who  are 
hostile  to  marriage,  and  the  Centaui-s,  the  disturbers  of 
peace  and  robbers  of  women,  the  foes  of  Tlieseiis,  the 
founder  of  order  and  law.  But  deeds  of  peace  were  also 
represented,  such  as  the  establishment  of  sacred  statutes  on 
which  the  religious  system  of  Attica  was  basecl. 

Finally,  within  the  circuit  of  columns  a  frieze  passed . 
along  the  outer  walls  of  the  cella,  encircling  them  like  a 
narrow  band  in  a  length  of  528  feet.  For  a  space  of  this 
kind  no  repivBsentation  could  be  better  adapted  than  that 
of  a  continuous  procession  of  many  figures — of  a  festive 
procession  naturally  connected  with  the  building.  Hence 
the  PanatheuEcan  festive  procession  could  be  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  not,  however,  intended  to  give  a 
faithful  description  of  it  in  marble.  This  would  have  de- 
pi-ived  the  inventive  art'st  of  freedom  of  selection ;  a  solemn 
but  wearisome  repetition  would  have  been  inevitable;  and 
any  representation  of  the  kind  would  have,  as  a  feeble  imi- 
tation, fallen  fer  below  the  living  reality.  A  representation 
of  the  preparations  for  the  great  festive  procession  appeared 
incomparably  more  imposing ;  for  it  offered  evidence  of  the 
serious  purpose  animating  the  Athenians  in  the  celebration 
of  their  festivals  of  state.  Thus  it  became  possible  to  intro- 
duce in  a  uatura!  manner  the  groups  of  horsemen  and  four- 
horse  chariots,  the  band  of  sacrificers  and  musicians,  the 
ministering  personages,  taken  from  the  class  of  the  rmtceei, 
and  the  officers  of  state  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  and 
regulate  the  whole.  The  gods  themselves  are  seated  iu 
confidential  proximity  among  the  people,  which  honors 
them  with  so  solemn  an  ardor.* 

*  Soo  Nota  LXri.  Appendix. 
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These  grand  temple-sculptui-es  display  to  «3  iu  full 
figures  and  in  relief  the  plastic  art  of  Attica,  with  the 
peculiar  character  impressed  upoa  it  by  Phidiaa.  In  the 
eculpturee  in  relief  a  clear  distinction  of  style  is  equally 
recognizable.  For  from  the  surfece  of  the  metopes  the 
gymnastic  figures  spring  out  in  vigorous  alto-relievo,  so 
that  their  bodies  occasionally  stand  fortli  perfectly  free 
from  the  background ;  while  on  the  frieze,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  figures  rise  only  a  few  lines'  breadth  from  the 
surface,  and  the  eye  glances  along  them  as  along  a  draw- 
ing. "We  have  here  the  gentle  flow  of  an  epic  representa- 
tion ;  while  in  the  groups  of  the  pediments  oar  eye  is  met 
by  dramatic  movement,  culminating  in  a  highly  signifi- 
cant phase  of  action.  The  growth  of  Attic  sculpture  is 
due  to  the  trealment  of  the  marble;  and  this  feet  is 
already  apparent  at  the  stage  to  which  the  art  had  attained 
in  the  age  of  Fericles.  Hence  the  calm  which  charac- 
terizes the  figures,  the  breadth  of  their  forms,  the  greater 
fulness  of  the  bodies  of  stone,  as  contrasted  with  the  com- 
parative dimness,  lightness,  and  boldness  of  the  figures 
produced  by  those  schools  of  art  whose  works  were  for  the 
most  part  executed  in  bronze.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
artist  is,  when  working  in  marble,  more  fettered  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  material,  and  precluded  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  motions  equal  in  boldness  to  those  which  the 
bronze-founder  may  reproduce,  it  becomes  his  object  to 
express  motion  and  life  m  the  very  midst  of  calm.  The 
life  visible  in  sculptures  of  marble  is  an  inner  and  spiritual 
calm ;  the  sculptor  is  able  to  give  to  the  features  of  the 
countenance  an  expres'aon  of  gieater  depth,  which  arrests 
the  sympathy  of  the  behoidei,  whose  eye  m  looking  on 
figures  of  bronze  passes  rapidly  over  the  smgle  limbs  of 
the  body,  and  is  wont  to  judge  the  work  of  art  only  ac- 
cording to  the  total  mipies,iim  made  upon  him  by  its  cor- 
poreal forms.  The  ait  of  animatmg  the  marble  was  m. 
the  school  of  Piiidu.  broiignt  to  tlic  highest  perfection 
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attainable  by  man.  Tra«es  are  still  discernible  of  the 
vigor  of  drawing  peculiar  to  the  earlier  school,  as  well  as 
of  tbe  aliarp  definition  of  the  component  parts ;  but  there 
remains  none  of  the  hardness  and  stiff  symmetry  which 

■  characterized  its  productions ;  the  beholder  perceives  the 
■breath  Animating  the  limbs  of  the  statue,  and  in  the 
glorified  figures  in  the  pediment  divines  a  trace  of  the 

.  blissful  life  of  the  Olympian  gods.  In  the  metopes  the 
influence  of  the  Peloponnesiau  school  upon  Attic  art  is 
more  clearly  apparent,  with  respect  to  the  composition  of 
the  groups  of  combatants!  Peculiarly  Attic  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  style  of  the  frieze.  Its  beauty  consists 
in  the  utter  absence  of  any  apparent  attempt  at  effect, 
instead  of  which  we  find  a  simple  and  straightforward  use 
of  popular  characteristics.  This  style  of  representation, 
wliich  effects  so  much  v/ith  so  small  icsoimses,  was  also 
best  adapted  for  passing  into  the  pursuit  of  art  as  a  trade; 
and  the  numberless  tombstones,  representing  man  and 
wife,  or  parent's  and  children  in  femiliar  groupings, 
clearly  display  the  same  character  of  the  Attic  basso- 
i^Iievo,  as  it  was  expre'*'*ed  and  fixed  under  the  eyes  of 
Phidias  in  the  frieze  of  the  Hecatompedon.  Common  to 
^1  species  of  Attic  temple-sculpture  is  its  suboidination  to 
the  laws  of  architecture.  For  here,  as  in  tragedy  and  in 
the  painting'  of  Polygnotus,  we  find  a  high  measure  of 
intellectual  liberty,  balanced  by  an  equally  high  measure 
of  restriction.  Everywhere  geometric  spaces  of  a  fixed 
and  often  very  inconvenient  form  are  presciibed  to 
the  sculptor.  But  no  where  is  this  outer  frame  used  as  an 
oppressive  limit ;  the  prescribed  space  is  most  succtssfolly 
filled  up  without  any  appearance  of  the  sculptor  having 
suffered  under-  forcible  restrictions. 

At -the  same  time  art  might  claim  oppor- 
tunities   for    presenting  herself  in   perfect   ^^^'si'""' »««lp- 
independence  and  freedom  from  any  special 
service ;  and  sirch  a  position  ^Tas  Q^cessary  for  art,  if  she 
^7 
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was  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  Attic  religion  in 
conformity  wi  til  the, spirit  of  the  times.  For  togetlier  with 
its  consciousness  the  nation  develops  its  conception  of  its 
gods,  to  wliom  it  attributes  tbe  eminent  powers  ^nd  quali- 
ties of  which  it  has  itself  become  conscious ;  and  it  is  the 
mission  of  art  to  realize  corporeally  these  conceptions 
of  superior  refinement  and  deeper  meaning.  But  the  art 
of  the  Periclean  era  had  received  a  very  definite  and  re- 
ligious mission.  For  the  spirit  of  rationalism  had  every- 
where shaken  the  popular  &ith ;  and  a  thoughtless  life, 
devoid  of  any  but  the  traditionary  notions,  was  no  longer 
possible.  Philosophic  thought  had  loudly  and  vehemently 
rebelled  against  the  vmthinfcing  worship  of  idol'i.  "  They 
pray  to  images,"  said  Heraclitus,  "as  if  a  man  were  to 
hold  converse  with  houses ;"  and  the  same  phdosopher  had 
resigned  in  fevor  of  his  brother  his  bereditary  priestly 
ofBce.  A  dangerous  rupture  wae  at  hand,  unle«i  the 
ancient  feith  were  purified  and  elevated,  after  a  fashion  in 
accordance  with  the  age.  In  religion,  too,  room  must  be 
given  to  free  thought,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  progress  of 
human  consciousness,  and  to  reconeOe  the  traditions  of  the 
past  with  the  rationalism  of  the  present  Mediators  in 
this  sense  appeared  in  the  persons  of  the  great  poets  of 
Athens — in  .^chylus,  the  firm  believer  in  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,  and  in  the  pious  Sophocles :  their  sentiments 
were  shared  by  Pericles,  who,  notwithstanding  his  philoso- 
phy, publicly  and  in  his  own  house  zealously  ofiered  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  and  never  entered  upon  any  operation 
of  importance  without  prayer,  Phidias  worked  in  the 
same  spirit,  by  elevating  religious  sculpture,  for  which 
Attica  had  been  distinguished  from  an  early  age,  into  a 
totally  new  sphere;  and  this  is  the  side  of  his  labors  as  an 
artist  which  obtained  for  him  by  far  the  highest  glory 
among  both  contemporaries  and  posterity. 

True,  the  gods  ol^ect  to   an  alteration  of  th?  forms 
Ijnder  which  they  ate  wijrahipped  by  tlie  people ;  nftp  mA^ 
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Phidias  think  of  substituting  new  statues  for  the  ancient 
wooden  figure  of  Athene.  But  images  might  he  created 
which  were  to  be  toelther  objects  of  adoration  nor  super- 
stitiously  venerated  pledges-  of  divine  grace,  like  the 
ancient  hideous  figures  of  wood,  but  were  yet  religious 
images,  in  so  ikr  as  they  represented  the  nature  and  being 
of  the  divinity,  and  inclined  the  minds  of  men  to  feelings 
of  piety.  Such  statues  were  owing  to  the  divinity  as  dedi- 
catory gifts,  by  means  of  which  the  citizens. marked  theu: 
gratitude  for  every  increase  in  posterity  and^  glory,  ob- 
tained by  them  through  the  beneficaice  of  iieir  protecting 
divinity.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  it  was  right  to  set  m 
motion  all  the  resources  at  the  command  of  art,  in  order 
to  honor  the  goddess  in  the  gift,  and  the  city  in  the  god- 
dess. 

Thus  Phidias  in  the  first  place  produced 
the  Athene  PfomacAas,  a  colossus  more  than  ^ttano  Proma- 
fiityfeet  in  hdght,  which  proved  that  in  nos. 
bronze-founding  also  the  Attic  school  was  no 
longer  surpassed  by  any  other.  It  stood  on  the  citadel 
under  the  open  sky,  between  the  gate  of  the  citadel  and 
the  ancient  temple  of  Athene,  on  a  mighty  pedestal ;  and 
represented  the  warlike  goddess  with  spear  and  out- 
stretched shield  in  hand :  the  golden  point  of  the  spear 
and  the  floating  helmbush  were  the  first  signals  by  which 
vessels  sailing  from  the  direction  of  Sunium  recognized 
the  Attic  citadel.  Immovable  dignity  and  lofty  courage 
were  expressed  bi  the  figure  of  the  goddess ;  she  was  the 
ideal  fdlowed  by  the  race  of  the  warriors  of  Marathon ; 
and  from  the  spoils  of  that  battle  the  statue  had  been 
dedicated  in  the  time  of  Aristides'  death  and  the  rise  of 
the  authority  of  Pericles. 

Athene  Promachos  was  the  goddess  of  the  Athens  of 
(Tjinon, — the  "  champion  "  of  Hellas.  In  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles the  idea  of  the  state  both  widened  and  deepened,  and 
with  it  the  conception  of  the  protecting  { 
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state.  The  design  of  the  Hecatompedon  had  included  the 
erection  in  the  latter  of  a  new  statue  of  Athene ;  a  work 
ofcolosSal  splendor,  destined  to  call  forth  astonishment  and 
admiration,  and  to  bear  full  witness  to  the  wealtli  of  the 
great  ti'ading  city,  to  the  flourishing  culture  of  arts  within 
her  walls,  abd  to  the  union  of  religious  and  political  feel- 
ings animating  hci'  citizens;  Therefore  simple  materials 
were  disdained,  and  the  most  splendid  of  all  species  of 
plastic  representations  chosen — the  work  in  gold  and 
ivory.  Works  of  this  kind  went  far  beyond  the  narrower 
limits  of  plastic  art.  For  although  the  main  task  re- 
mained to  the  sculptor,  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  the  whole 
and  expressing  it  in  corporeal  forms,  yet  it  waa  at  the 
same  time  a  problem  '  in  architecture  to  construct  the 
strong  scaffolding  which  formed  the  wooden  skeleton  of- 
the  colossus ;  to  combine "  efficiently  and  permanently  the 
Inany  and  various  component  parts  of  tlie  latter;  and  to 
erect  the  whole  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  surrounding 
loi-alities  served  clearly  to  tring  out  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  the  divine  figure,  without  any  irant  of  jnst  pro- 
portions becoming  apparent.  Finally,  the  total  impression 
of  the  work  also  greatly  depended  on  the  splendor  and 
harmony  of  the  coloring.  The  mild  lustre  of  the  plates 
'of  ivory  forming  the  nude  parts  of  the  surface  was  height- 
ened by  the  effulgency  of  the  gold ;  th6  selection  of  the 
variegated  precious  stones  for  the  eyes,  the  coloring  of  the 
hair,  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery— all  thi-*  and  much  else  required  the 
eSperienced  artifetic  taste  of  a  painter. 

Such  a 'work  of  Art — of  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
painting  combined — was  the  Athene  of  Phidias.  She  was 
for  the  most  part  regarded  as  virgin,  "  Partlierws ; "  as  the 
chaste,  uuapproachabU  daughter  of  Zeus,  in  whoso  person 
were  expressed  the  wisdom  and  deep  thought  of  her  father. 
She  is  the  goddess  of  the  Athenians'  home;  therefore 
the  sei-pent  of  the  citadel,  the  symbol  of  the  land,  was 
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seen  wiadmg  his  coils  on  her  left :  she  is  the  warlike  god- 
dess, with  helmet,  shield  and  spear,  and  the  brighter  victory, 
with  a  figure  of  Nice  on  her  stretched-out  right  hand ;  but 
her  attitude  is  calm  and  peaceable,  not  bold  or  provocatire ; 
with  bent  brow  she  casts  a  calm  and.  collective  glance 
before  her;  alone  shestsiiids,  but  needing  no  helper;  her 
features  are  gentle  and  open;  and  her  helmet  under  which 
the  ample  locks  flow  forth  is  marked  by  the  symbols  of 
^hinx  and  griffins,  signifying  power. of  thought  and 
quickness  of  intelligence.  Hence  this  Athene  was  no 
allegorical  figure  (like  those  by  which  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times  it  has  been  attempted  to  personify,  a  country 
or  city),  but"  the  figure  of  a  goddess,  who  had  from  the 
first  thinning  of  the  state  been  its  protecting  deity ;  but 
this  divine  figure  wasadomed  with  all  the  great  qualities 
ef  which  Athens  felt  conscious,  and  With  all  the  virtues 
which  were  to  distinguish  the  Attic  citizen.  By  his  sue- 
c£a3  in  thus  bringing  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  its  gods, 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  best 
men  in  that  people,  Phidias  attained,  to  the  position  of  a 
legislator  In  the  domain  of  religious  art ;  the  ^tist  acquired 
the  authority  of  a  theologian  who  is  held  to  have  broad- 
ened tiie  basis  and  ennobled  the  character  of  the  religion 
tif-  preceding  generations;  his  works  resembled  recela-, 
tions  of  the  Divine,  and  attained  to  a  universal  recogni- 
tion ;  because  instead  of-  an  arbitrary  innovator  in  accord- 
ance with  his  personal  tastes^he  was  a  creator  bf  a  new 
Btyle  springing  from  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
in  consonance  with  the  people's  pwets,  with  Homer  in  par- 
ticular. Therefore  aMough  his  -works  were  genuinely 
Attic,' they  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  national  character : 
in,  this  instance  again  Attic  art  was  the'  consummation  of 
all  earlier  steps;  and  the  efibrts  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles 
met  with  the  most  gratifying  acknowledgment,  when  her 
artists  were  also  summoned  to  Olympia,  and  when  their 
hands  produced  the-  statue  of  Zeus  in  that  spot,  a  statue' 
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invested  with  yet  greater  splendor  than  that  of  the  Partko- 
nos,  and  which  for  all  times  remain&J  the  type  and  ideal 
of  the  Hellenic  Zeus  among  all  the  Hellenes. 

The  Heeaiompedon,  or  Piiriheiion  (for  it 
TbePanathB-  ^^^^  y^y  jj^jg  name  alao  as  the  house  of 
Athene  Pariheno-i),  wa3  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  festival  of  the  Pamthen^ea,  whose  splendor 
and  dignity  had  gradually  risen  by  degrees  togrther  with 
those  of  the  &tate.  In  the  ancient  city  of  the  Eupatrids, 
the  Panathenrea  had  been  merely  fcitive  games  of  chivalry, 
held  in  honor  of  the  goddess ;  next,  the  gymnastic  games 
were  added  (vol,  i.  p.  378) ;  hereupon  ensued  the  radical 
reforms  effected  by  the  PisistratidEC,  who  founded  the 
"  great  Panathensea,"  into  which  they  introduced  the  Rhap- 
sodes and  their  art  These  institution?  continued  in  force 
after  the  restoration  of  the  eons,titution;  but  henceforth  the 
celebration  of  this  festival  was  combined  with  that  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Tytant's  death,  and  of  the  memorable 
deed  of  Harmodius  and  Aiistogiton.  New  festivities  were 
added,  being  inserted  before  the  older;  and  finally,  as 
regulator  of  the  festivals,  Pericles  iutroduoed  the  competi- 
tive productito  of  musical  performances.  Since  that  time 
a  cycle  of  six  days'  solemnities  was  probably  held,  in  which 
the  whole  civic  body  of  every  class  might  participate,  and 
every  art  which  flourished  in  the  state  display  itself.  The 
festival  commenced  with  the  performances  in  the  Odeum, 
where  tSfc  masters  of  song  and  recitation,  and  the  cither- 
tod  flute-players,  exhibited  ^eir  skill,  the  choral  songs 
being  produced  in  the  theatre.  Hereupon  followed  the 
gymnastic  games,  which,  besides  the  usual  contests  in  the 
Btadium,  foot-race,  wrestling-matches,  &c.,  also  included 
the  torch-race,  which  was  held  in  the  Ccramicua  outside 
the  Dipylum,  when  no  moon  shone  in  the  heavens;  and 
which  formed  one  of  the  ibief  attractions  of  the  whole 
festival.  The  performers  in  most  of  these  games  were 
arranged  in  different  degrees  of  age,  as  boys,  youths,  and 
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men ;  and  the  combatants  entered  partly  in  their  own 
name,  partly  in  that  of  the  tribes;  the  former  receiving 
as  prizes  vessels  of  earthenware,  containing  Attic  oil ;  the 
latter  mere  honorary  giSa,  which  were  devoted  to  the  god- 
dess in  the  name  of  the  victorious  tribe.  The  ten  civic 
tribes  were  also  in  constant  emulation  with  one  another,  as 
to  which  could  furnish  the  most  beautiful  and  the  strongest 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pirseeus  was  the  Bippodrome,  where  the  contests  of 
riders  and  four-horse  chariots  took  place;  and  off  the  shore 
of  the  Pineeus  the  races  between  the  triremes. were  held; 
and  to  the  tribe  whoso  ships  of  war  had  proved  the  best, 
money  was  paid  for  purchasing  sacrificial  oxen  for  a  sol- 
emn thanlcagiving.  After  the  termination  of  all  the  games, 
the  Panathena;a  were  concluded  on  the  last  day  but  two  of 
the  month  of  Hecatombteon  (the  day  sacred  to  Athene) 
by  the  great  procession  which  assembled  at  sunrise  in  the 
Ceramicus,  and  thence  ascended  to  the  citadel.  As  on  the 
lesser  Panathensea  a  robe  was  annually  offered  to  the  god- 
dess which  Attic  maidens  had  woven  under  priestiy  super- 
vision, and  in  which  the  ancient  wooden  figure  was  newly 
clad  on  the  birthday  of  the  goddess  ;  so  on  the  great  Pa- 
.  natbeniea  also  a  splendid  robe,  fastened  sailwise  to  a  ship, 
moving  on  wheels,  was  borne  up  to  the  citadel.  On  this 
piece  of  tapestry  were  woven  the  deeds  of  the  goddess  as 
well  as  events  of  the  national  liistory,  and  even  the  por- 
traits of  citizens  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  city.  This 
solemn  procession  was  joined  by  tiie  victors  of  all  tiie  pre- 
vious days,  the  handsomest  and  strongest  Athenians  of  all 
ages,  in  chariots,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  splendidly 
equipped,  crowned  with  wreaths  and  arranged  in  eolenm 
order, — the  flower  of  the  civic  community  presenting  itself 
to  the  divinity  of  the  state.  But  the  strength  and  extent, 
too,  of  that  state's  dominion  manifested  themselves  in  the 
Panathemoan  procession.  For  the  citizens  were  followed 
by  the  aliens  resident  in  Attica,  under  the  protection  of 
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the  state,  who  undertook,  the  performance  of  certain  servi-. 
ces,  aad  had  to  bear  simahades,  chairs,  gorgeous  vase?, 
saucers,  pitchers,  &c.,  being  thua  rommded  of  their  own 
dependent  condition ;  while  all  the  colonies  of  Athens  were 
represented  by  deputations,  whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  cattle 
and  sheep  to  the  goddess.  The  envoys  of  foreign  cities 
were  also  frequently  invited  to  Athens  at  this  time,  so  as  to 
he  present  at  this  the  most  splendid  eshibition  of  hcr.poiver 
and  wealth ;  and  in  general,  whoever  wished  to  see  Athens, 
chose  for  that  purpose  the  season  of  the  gi-eat  Panathenasa. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  festival  Pericles. 
J^tL^Sl^^"  ^ad  buUt  the  Odeum,  which  was  finished 
about  01.  Issxiv.  1  (B.  C.  444) ;  for  the. 
same  festival  he  built  the  Secaiompedon ;  and  it  was  the 
grandest  celebration  of  the  Panathenasa  over  witnessed  by 
the  Athenians,  when  in  01.  Ixsxv.  3  (B,  C.  438)  the  edi- 
fice was  finished  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the  Parthenos  of 
Phidias  first  showed  herself  to  the  assembled  people 
through  the  great  portal  of  the  cella.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  was  also  regulated  in  aecordancc  with, 
the  Pauathentea,  as  far  as  the  Parthenon  as  the  treasury 
of  state  formed  the  centre  of  the  public  finances.  The 
treasury  was  distributed  among  the  different  halls.  In, 
the  entranoe-hall  (JViwiei'ora),  whose  columns  were  con- 
nected by  lattice-work,  stood  gold  and  silver  bowls,  con- 
secrated basins,  lamps,  and  other  highly-ornamented  ves- 
sels;, the  cella  itself  was  separated  into  two  divisions  for 
'dedicatory  gifts,  viz.  tliat  of  the  Heeatompedon  and  that 
of  the  Parthenon,  of  which  the  latter  was  in  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Parthenosstatvie ;  lastly,  in  the 
Qpi&ihodomos  lay  the  treasure  of  the  republic  in  bullion 
and  coined  metal.  The  Partlienas  herself  formed  part  of 
the  treasure — for  her  robe  of  gold  weighed  forty  talents, 
and  constituted  a  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  growtli  of  the  public  treasure  called  forth  the  exer- 
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dse  over  if  of  an  accurate  control.  Forthia  purpose  two, 
kinds  of  financial  documents  were  prepai-ed  by  the  trea™ 
siirers  ;  in  the  first  pla^e,  statements  of  the  sums  expended 
out  of  the  OpistJiodonios  for  public  purposes,  and  t^ain 
inventories  of  the  objects  of  value  preserved  in  the  three 
other'  halls  of  the  temple,  which  were  paid  over  and 
we^hed  out  by  one  board  of  treasurers  to  the  other  (p.' 
631) :  beside  what  had  been  handed  over  from  their  pre- 
decessors, they  noted  down  what  had  been  added  in  the 
last  years  ;  their  lists  being  always  nlade  out  for  a  (inan- 
oial  period  of  four,  years,  dating  fi-omooe  Panatheruean 
festival  to  the  next.  These  documents,  which  were  en- 
graved in  marble  and  exposed  to  view  at  the  Parthenon, 
commence  with  the  fourth  year  after  the  consecration  of 
the  latter,  i.  e.  01.  Isxxvi.  3  (B.  C.  434)  ;  and  from  the 
same  time  dates  another  important  reform  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration and  keeping  of  the  public  moneys.  Up  to  that 
date  none  but  the  treasui-es  belonging  to  the  goddess  of 
fho  citadel  had  been  depositsd  in  the  Parthenon,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  other  national  temples  being  left  in  the  liands 
of  .their  respective  college  of  priests  (p.  630).  Now,  it 
was  decreed  by  the  people,  that  the  funds  of  all  the  na- 
tional divinities  should  be  transferred  to  the  citadel,  and 
general  financial  officers  appointed  for  the  administration 
with  the  title  of  "  treasurers  of  the  other  gods."  The  ob- 
ject of  this  innovation  can  have  been  no  other  than  tliafc 
of  effecting  a  more  perfect  centralization  of  all  the  money 
resources  of  the  state;  the  latter  henceforth  had  the  temple- 
treasures  of  the  land  completely  under  ila  control,  and  in 
cases  of  necessity  could  freely  dispose  of  them.  Henceforth 
the  treasure-hall  of  the  great  temple  of  the  citadel  was 
separated  into  two  divisions ;  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
laythe  moneys  of  Athene,  to  the  left  of  those  of  the  other 
gods,  each  being  under  a  separate  board  of  treasurers.* 

«  See  A.  KiTOlilio.TB  reniadiB  on  ll.fi  dosumenta  of  tbo  trctisiivcrs  of 
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■ '  '  '       But  the  inner  hall  of  the  cella  was  alao 

aa'hoiT'"/ ''f  °?"  "^^^  ^°^  ^^°  festive  solemnities  of  the  Pan^ 
val,  thenssa.     In  it,  at  the  feet  of  Athene  Pa/r- 

tlienos,  sat  the  oiBcers  of  state  and  judges 
of  the  contests ;  liere  the  victors  received  their  wreaths  and 
^fts  of  honor  -in  the  sight  of  the  goddess ; .  ■while  a  chosen 
festive  assembly  filled  the  lower  space  of  the  cella,  and 
songs  of  praise  and  rejoicing  sounded  from  the  upper 
galleries,  to  which  the  ataira  on  either  side  of  the  great 
statue  led  up.  As  in  the  temple  at  Olympia,  so  in  and 
near  the  Parthenon,  we  everywhere  meet  with  references  to 
the  competitive  contests  wliich  were  the  very  soul  of  the 
state  of  Pericles.  Among  these  must  he  numbered  the 
.figure  of  Nice  (Victory),  who,  borne  aloft  in  the  hand  of 
the  Pwthenos,  welcomed  the  victors ;  and  again  the  prize- 
vases  on  the  height  of  the  pediment  and  the  scutcheons  on 
its  architrave.  The  areas  of  the  pediment  represent 
Athene  hereelf  as  the  goddess  who  leads  the  way  and 
brings  victory  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  in  the  metopes  the 
-Heroes  are  represented  in  victorious  contests,  and  on  the 
frieze  the  Athenians  as  the  foremost  of  the  Hellenes  in 
valor  and  piety.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  gj-eat  festi- 
val, the  gates  were  again  shut  and  sealed,  and  the  Parthe- 
non was  once  more  simply  the  treasury ;  the  shell  of  the 
statue  of  the  Athene  was  removed,  and  the  statue  itself 
covered  up ;  the  figure  of  Victory  was  taken  down ;  and 
the  treasurers  alone  were  busy  in  the  temple  paying  out 
of  the  C^Uthodomoa  tliB  moneys  for  the  current  expenses, 
and  receiving  and  putting  away  all  contributions  in  money 
and  dedicatory  gifts. 

Such  was  the  connection  between  the  edi- 

A^eno^Pofias"^  ^'^^'  ^^^°^  more  visibly  than  anything  else 

marks  the  spirit  of  Periclean  Athens,  aud 

■  « tliB  other  goas."  (Ahh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  d.  Wis».  IBBl,  p.  1  /.)  To  him 
is  dne  the  aaaigoraeat  of  the  proper  date  to  the  proper  deereo  fonaeriy 
placed  ia  01,  lo.  3  (by  Bteokh  Siaalsh.  ii.  p.  66.) 
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the  great  Panatheniea,  It  was  a  cult,  of  which  the  state 
itself  was  a  centre,  and  a  festival,  the  nature  of -which  and. 
of  all  its  belongings  was  of  an  essentially  political  charac- 
ter. Accordingly,  even  after  this  new  edifice  had  been 
erected,  tie  temple  of  Athene  Polim  (vol.  i.  p.  319)  was 
left  standing,  as  the  sanctuary  proper  of  the  citadel  and 
the  central  point  of  the  religion  of  Athene, — the  place 
Tfhere  the  priests  and  citiaens  ofiered  sacrifices,  and  where 
were  the  tomba  of  the  national  Heroes,  with  the  chamber 
of  the  serpent-shaped  Erichthonius,  the  sacred  olive-tree, 
and  the  spring  of  Posidon.  To  this  temple  and  its  ancient 
wooden  figure  were  devoted  the  festivals  on  the  citadel  of 
a  purely  religious  nature,  the  CaBjnieria  and  Plynteria, 
(when  the  sanctuary  was  purified),  as  well  as  the  annual 
Panathen<Ba  (when  tlie  robe  of  Atliene  woven  under  the 
superintendence  of  priests  was  offered  to  the  goddess  as  a 
birthday-gift).* 

By  the  side  of  the  Polios,  under  the  same 

roof,  was  worshiped  P«nrfnM08,  the    goddess    ries  andcharac^ 

of  the  dew,  and  originally  Athene  herself:  tcrs  ot Athena, 
subsequently,  after  she  had  come  to  be  leas 
and  less  viewed  in  reference  to  her  connection  with  the 
life  of  nature,  and  more  in  her  etliico-political  significance 
Pandrosos  was  adored  as  a  Heroic  pei-sonage,  the  primitive 
priestess  of  Athene.  Athene  owned  a  sanctuary  close  to 
the  Parthenon  in  her  character  af.Efgane,  i.  c,  mistress  of 
women's  artistic  work.  As  armed  city  goddess  her  title 
was  ProraacJios,  as  guardian  of  the  citadel  Kk-QSou-foq 
(holder  of  the  keys) ;  she  was  the  goddess  of  victory, 
Athene  NUtj,  and  of  peace  founded  upon  the  struggle  and 
the  victory ;  she  was  further  worshiped  as  the  motherly 
goddess  who  takes  childr«t  into  her  care,  as  the  founder  of 

•  Seo  BBltJohcr  »s  to  the  fntanial  ttrrdngement  i>f  the  Parthenon,  in 
Vat  PhilologoB,  njrai.tn.  Ab  ti>  th»  ejolo  Of  the  feetivitiea  at  the  great 
Panatlien^a,  see  Saiippe,./jiMS,  P^naSiw.  IBSS.and  Mommsen,  jHewto- 
iogie,  page  1J8  f,         - 
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the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  as  the  sender  of  fertility  to  the 
soQ,  as  the  inventress  of  the  plough  and  the  breeding  of 
horses,  and  as  Sygeia  or  goddess  of  health.  To  Athene 
Sygeia  Pericles  himself  dedicated  an  altar  on  the  citadel, 
after  she  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  dream  the  remedy 
for  saving  the  life  of  an  efficient  workmaster,  who  liad  met 
with  an  accident  during  the  progress  of  the  building.  Thus 
the  goddess  was  considered  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  grand  activity  which  under  the  eyes  of  Pericles  un- 
folded itself  on  the  citadel ;  she  filled  the  Acropolis  with 
all  the  various  phases  of  her  being. 

In  order  to  complete  the  buildings  on  the 
The  PiopTlfflii.      ,  ...  ^  ,         „   T 

Acropolis  m  a  manner  worthy  of  the  state, 

there  was  needed  in  the  last  iostauce  a  new  entrance- 
portal,  which  should  mark  out  the  entire  district  of  the 
citadel  as  a  festive  locality  sacred  to  Athene.  This,  by 
the  side  of  the  Odeum  and  the  Hecatompedon  or  Parthe- 
non, constituted  the  third  great  architectural  creation  of 
Pericles ;  viz.  the  halls  of  the  portal,  or  Propylnxt,  to- 
gether with  the  staircase  ascending  to  them.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  Propyljca  was  Mnesicles.  His  task  was  to 
span  the  western  end  of  the  rock  of  the  citadel,  where , 
alone  the  latter  is  accessible,  with  an  edifice  intended  to 
complete  the.boundary  line  of  the  citadel  at  its  narrowest 
point,  but  at  the  same  time  to  provide  it  with  a  worthy 
and  solemn  begmning.  A  rojv  of  Doric  columns,  with  a 
pediment  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  received  the  visitor  on 
ascending.  He  next  entered  a  hall  fifly  feet  deep,  whose 
splendid  marble  roof  was  supported  by  six  Ionic  columns. 
This  hall  was  shut  by  a  wall  running  horizontally  aci-oss 
it,  and  with  five  gates  of  lattice-work,  forming  the  en- 
trance (open  or  closed  at  will)  to  the  citadel.  Passing  out. 
of  this,  the  visitor  aga  n  entered  another  Dor  c  hall  of  six 
columns,  and  through  it  the  inner  'ipace  ot  the  citadel. 
From  tbe  right  and  lelt  ^ile  ct  the  cent  il  building  of 
the  Propylsca,  the  portil  f  lup  r   i  w  i  g  pr  jectecl  to  the 
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righfi,ild  lefti  fbc  the  purpose  of  compl  tia^  tlie  ediface 
bounding  the  rock' of  the  citadel:  the  noithtm  wing  com- 
prehended the  chamber,  painted  with  irescoes  by  Polygno- 
tua,  the  Pinaeotheee.  Either  wing  <q)eiied  by  balls  of 
colmnns  towards  the  bread  open  staircase  which  led  in  a 
genUo  ascent  to  the  liall  of  the  portal  and  united  the 
upper  with  the  lower  city.  To  the  ri^ht  of  this  ascent 
the  wall  of  Cimon  (p.  618)  projected,  luth  a  bistion  re- 
semblmg  a  tower,  to^  arda  the  stitircaae  but  with  this  ex- 
ception every  rejainisccnee  of  the  accii.nt  fortie=3  wis  re- 
moved. The  Acropolis  of  Athens  opened  its  hospitable 
galleries  of  columns  to  all  who  wished  to  viat  the  temples, 
and  festivals  of  the  Atheaians ;  rising  fiom  the  lower 
city,  as  the  crown  of  the  whole,  like  a  great  dedicatory , 
offering,  with  its  cdossi,  temples,  and  halls  and  with  the 
marble  edifice  of  the  Propylsea  shining  Id^e  a  precious 
frontlet  on  its  brow.* 

If  we  wish  tu  measure  the  importance  of 
these  edifices  in  its  full  extent,  we  must  not  ^^^^^J'^j^^^;!*^ 
omit  to  remember  the  extraordinary  variety  at  Athans. 
of  the  artistic  and  mdustrioua  activity  in- 
volved in  their  completion.  The  very  transport  of  the, 
materials  was  the  occasion  of  great  progress  iu  mechanical 
science  in  that  inventive  age;  a  department  in  which, 
above  all  the  other  contemporaries  of  Pcriclra,  Artemon 
achieved  a  high  reputation  (p.  -521).  All  artisans  in  any 
wise  engaged  in  the  great  works  of  art— the  architects, 
carpenters,  sculptors,  smiths,  brouze-foundera,  stone- 
masons, dyers;  the  goldsmiths,  who  prepared  the  metal 
for  covering  the  wood;  and  the  workers  iu  ivory,  who 
contrived  to  give  such  pliability  to  the  brittle  material 
■  that  it  easily  closed  round  the  wooden  scaffolding ;  the 
painters,  carvers  m  wood,  workers  in  tapestry,  embroid- 
erers in  gold  and  silver,  the  gem-cutters,  &c.— all  had 

«  Sc5  Note  LXVir.  Appendix. 
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their  share  iu  the  brilliant  development  of  art  at  Athens; 
eaeh  one  was  thereby  advanced  in  his  profession  and 
qualified  for  a  higher  style  of  work.  The  remains  of  art 
most  incontestably  prove,  how  even  artistic  industry  waa 
animated  by  a  higher  life ;  even  in  apparently  insignifi- 
cant terra  cotta,  and  sepulchral  relieved  work,  it  is,  not- 
withstanding the  artisan-like  character  of  the  execution, 
easy  to  perceive  the  fine  sense  of  form,  the  clearness  of 
exposition,  the  calmness  and  serenity,  the  moral  dignity, 
which  distinguished  the  works  of  Phidias.  His  work- 
shops were  a  school  exercising  a  comprehensive  and 
enduring  influence  upon  the  people. 

Previously  the  various  branches  of  artindustry  had  been 
cultivated  by  native  families,  in  whom  each  particular  art 
descended  from  father  to  son.  "We  find  instances  of  this 
kind  of  cultivation  of  art  in  music  and  poetry  (e.  g.,  in  the 
families  of  Simonides,  Bacehylides,  Pindar,  Stesichorua, 
Sophocles,  and  others),  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  all  the 
plastic  arts.  In  the  latter  a  particularly  important  influ- 
ence was  exercised  by  family  connection,  which  greatly 
aided  a  secure  and  continuous  advance  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  technical  skill.  In  this  respect  again  the  age  of 
Pericles  was  a  real  period  of  transition,  inasmuch  as  the 
barriers  of  femily  tradition,  in  so  far  as  they  were  able  to 
exercise  an  obstructive  effect,  were  at  that  time  removed ; 
for  not  only  was  competition  thrown  perfectly  open  among 
the  civic  community,  but  from  abroad  also  artists  arrived 
to  take  part  in  the  general  rivalry  of  talents  and  industry 
at  Athens,  Contemporaneously  with  Polygnotus  the  Tha- 
eian,  Nicanor  and  Arcesilas,  two  Parian  painters,  worked 
at  Athens;  and  subsequently  the  same  island  (which  on 
account  of  its  wealth  (rf  marble  was  particularly  productive 
of  excellent  sculptors)  sent  Agoracritus,  one  of  the  fevo- 
rite  pupils  of  Phidias ;  Colotes,  whom  the  great  master  ■ 
esteemed  as  one  of  his  most  skilful  fellow-laborers ;  Thra- 
eymedes,  Locrus,  and  Aristander,  the  father  of  the  cele- 
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brated  Scopas.  All  found  a  new  home  and  a  sphere  of 
labors  and  feme  at  Athens;  and  it  may  accordmgly  be 
said  with  truth,  that  never  has  a  national  artistic  life  un- 
folded itself  under  mere  propitious  circumstances. 

The  arts  of  the  Hellenes,  which  had  freely 
grown  np  in  the  most  various  localities  of  ^„ftwnd:" 
the  common  country,  were  here  for  the  first  try  at  Atheua. 
time  united  for  the  purpose  of  services  of 
real  grandeur,  under  the  protection  of  the  wealthiest  state, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  most  inteDigent  of  patrons, 
whose  will  absolutely  disposed  of  all  tiie  resources  of  the 
state,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  superior  genius,  com- 
manding aU  the  departments  of  plastic  art  In  the  Athens 
of  Pericles  it  was  possible  for  a  general  emulation  to  re- 
spond to  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  strong  supreme 
guidance,  and  for  tho  works  ordered  by  the  state  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  a  voluntary  enthusiasm,  which  by  no  means  re- 
mained confined  to  the  artistic  world.  For  the  Athenian 
people,  partial  both  to  work  and  to  gain,  took  delight  in 
the  busy  stir  occasioned  by  the  public  works  of  Pericles. 
Materials  of  all  kinds  had  to  be  brought  to  hand— metals, 
ivory,  precious  ston^,  and  foreign  kinds  of  wood.  All 
classes  took  part  in  the  public  artistic  activity, — from  the 
artist,  who  in  solitude  matures  his  ideas  and  prepares  his 
designs,  through  all  classes  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
artisans,  down  to  the  miners  and  road-builders,  the  wheel- 
wrights, rope-makers  and  wagoners,  whose  businras  it  was 
to  transport  the  innumerable  blocks  of  marble  to  the 
height  of  the  citadel.  All  kintfe  of  gain  proceed  from  the 
state ;  and  all  classes  of  men  are  mixed  up  in  the  pursuit 
of  public  objects.  The  capitalists  are  well  satisfied,  be- 
cause opportunities  constantiy  increase  fbr  investing  their 
money^  advantageously ;  and  because  they  are  constantiy 
able  to  raise  the  rent  of  their  houses,  and  the  rate  of  hire- 
money  for  their  ships  and  slaves.  The  peasants  are  con- 
tented, because  the  price  of  land  and  of  its  products  be- 
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comes  higher.  Even  those  who  are  wholly  without  means 
are  supplied  by  the  state,  not  as  city-paupers,  but  as 
eitizena,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  public  undertakings. 
Thus  the  general  prosperity  of  the  civic  community  was 
advanced  in  such  a  degree,  that  it  would  have  of  itself 
sufficed  to  make  the  multitude  assent  to  the  political  sys- 
tem and  measures  of  Pericles,  even  had  that  multitude 
not  been  at  the  same  time  pervaded  by  the  feeling  that 
the  great  public  works,  more  than  anything  else,  contrib- 
uted to  the  glory  of  their  native  city.  Even  the  least 
among  the  services  performed  were  ennobled  by  being 
contributjons  for  such  public  objects  as  these.  A  loftier 
patriotism  communicated  itself  to  the  citizens,  when  they 
saw  their  native  city  adorned,  before  all  other  towns,  with 
the  noblest  works  of  art ;  and  as  these  works,  notwith- 
standing their  splendor,  were  characterized  by  a  lofty  sim- 
plicity, and  one  and  all  pervaded  by  elevating  ideas,  they 
.  could  not  but  exercise  an  educating  and  refining  iniJuence 
upon  the  muids  of  thrae  who  witnessed  their  gradual  com- 
pletion, and  who  afterwards  had  them  constantly  before 
their  eyes.  For  they  exercise  a  power  which  raises  man 
above  the  narrow  limits  of  his  personal  circumstances,  and 
obliges  Mm  to  conceive  highly  and  worthily  of  the  state 
which  can  create  such  things,  as  well  as  of  his  own  duties 
as  a  citizen.  But  even  those  who  could  not  look  upon  the 
etat«  with  the  love  and  admiration  of  an  Attic  citizen, 
even  the  subjects  and  the  foreigners,  could  not  withdraw 
theaiselves  from  the  impression  produced  by  the  glories  of 
Athens ;  the  former  necessarily  found  it  easier  to  obey 
such  a  city ;  while  the  others  acknowledged,  that  all  the 
pursuits  for  which  the  Hellenes  were  distinguished,  intel- 
lectual culture  and  high  art,  had  found  their  full  devel- 
opment at  Athens;  so  that  whoever  appreciated  these, 
could  not  but  take  pride  in  Athens  as  the  capital  of  Greece, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  regard  himself  as  an  Athenian.— 
This  was  the  end  which  Tericles  desired ;   Athens  was  to 
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prove  herself  wortliy  to  rule  over  Hellenes ;  and  tlie  em- 
ployment of  the  puhiic  resoTircos  for  tliis  purpose  was  il* 
truth,  no  waste ;  inasmuch  as  not  only  was  its  present 
result  a  spread,  of  prosperity  and  contentment,  liut  as  in 
these  worlia  of  ait  an  inalienablo  treasure  was  gained  for 
Athens,  a  capital  from  which  the  city  drew  interest  up  to 
the  latest  times.  No  statesraan,  therefore,  ever  achieved 
material  advantages  of  more  lasting  importance  for  his 
city  than  Pericles.  But  neither  was  her  future  glory 
absent  from  that  great  man's  mind ;  it  was  his  wish  that 
memorials  of  her  greatness  should  exist  which  should  sur- 
vive her  history,  and  that  even  in  distant  centuries  the 
Acropolis  should  speak  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 

The  works  at  the  Propyliea  were  carried  on  with  in- 
creasing haste  from  Ol,  Ixxxv.  4.  to  01.  Is^Htvi.  4.  (b.  C. 
437- — i33).  It  was  felt  that  the  period  of  leisure  and 
peace  was  coming  to  an  end ;  and  before  the  edifice  was 
completely  finished,  the  war  broke  out,  which  claimed  for 
!3  the  entire  resources  of  the  state.* 


*  Fot  the  dooument  us  to  the  construction  of  Hie  Propjlas,  seo  BtecMi 
Prib.  Sc  of  Alh.  ToL  ii  p.  441  (BqbI.  TranaL ) ;  and  Kirchofi;  defragm. 
quibusdam  tilvli  AttUi  ad  op'us  allquoi  ataiia  PcHclao  refercTidi  in 
Smac  JiTanorie  deW  Xnstituto  dl  corr.  ai-ek,  13C5,  p.  129. 
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KoU  I  p.  Z.—'E\\ai  avvtzh'  (?"•  J>ionydi  deser.   GrmcicB,  V. 
81,  p.  139,  ed.  Meineke)  usually  reckoned  from  Ambracia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,     Cf.  Niebuhr,  Alte  Lander-  Kiid  Vol-  ' 
'kerlunde,  p.  24.      On  (he  national  significaace  of  the  Pythian 
amphictjony,  seevoL  i,  p.  130. 

Note  n,  p.  35, — Statutes  of  international  lair.  Prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  the  oracle  for  anti-national  ends :  {iff 
j'pjoTijpidi'tiTSai  ToJs  'EXXijrat  tt^'  'EXX^uoii'  'noKiji'^  Xen,  EeUert, 
iiL  2,  S3 ;  Diod.  xiv.  17 ;  Grotc  t.  17S.  As  to  trophies,  cf.  Cic. 
(fo  inv.  2,  33. — TTo  federal  couit  of  appeal ;  Meier,  Die  JMnaC- 
tchiedsriehter,  1840,  p.  36.  Esegetes  of  sacred  law  (jptU  nuSd- 
XPfOroi  rnm,.  Lex.  Plat.),  experts  in  jure  saiyro ;  Petersen,  jR4t- 
lol.  Suppl.  I.,  p.  155.  mu.  J<rathr.,  1860,  p.  833.  W.  Viacher, 
Mntd.  im  Theater  dea  JHonysoa,  p.  41.— ..^sch.  Choeph.  890: 
SiraVTcs  ijfipotis  t&v  3«r»r'  ^yoG  liKtov. 

Note  in.  p.  SI.  'EwauTiir,  the  cycle  of  time  complete  in  itself, 
KwiiXof.  The  cyclical  arrangements  originate  with  the  ApoUino 
reli^on.  On  Apollo  as  the  orderer  of  time  soe  Mommsen,  Me- 
Drtdogie,  ii>.  106.  Weleker,  Gr.  Qotterl,  i.  466.  K.  Fr,  Herr- 
mann, Oriet^  Monatshtnde,  1844,  and  Bergk,  Bdtrage  ifwr  gv. 
Moiiatshi,nde,  1845.  The  months  reckoned:  Herm.,  p.  13. 
(Mtt  JVaehriehtea,  1864,  p,  176.  The  ApoBino  period  of  time 
{Snneateris) :  0.  MQJler,  M-a</.  Chro!i.,p.  116.  The  oracles  are 
watchful  that  the  saerificea  be  offered,  nari  /lijvas  koI  ruiipas ; 
Hyperbolua  as  Hieromnemon  is  made  responsible  by  the  gods 
for  the  confusion  of  the  calendar.    Arist.  Nvb.  620.    Expiatory 

offering  for  the  ■napa^^pnv  rat  tujini. 

Note  IV.  p.  46.    Apollo  as  god  of  colonization  :■  gnam,  enim 

*  [The  quotations  from  the  EngliBh  Tranalation  of  Bceokh'fl  Public 
Economy  of  Athens  refer  to  Murray's  edition  in  two  vole.  (1838,)— Th.] 

[The  refeienoes  to  Grote'a  Groece  are  to  the  Ameiieaa  Edition,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1856.— Rbv-] 
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Orwcia  coloniam,  misit  sine  Pijtkio  aut  Bodoncao  aut  Hammonia 
oraculo,  Oic,  Div.  i.  1,  3.  Fouatol  de  Ooulanges,  La  cit4  an- 
tique, p.  172.  On  Apollo  Delphiniua  cf.  Preller,  Aufsatse,  p, 
244.  God  of  colonization :  Mommsen,  iffeorf,,  p.  49;  especially 
Chalcidiaa:  Gerliard,  Mythol.,  J  301,  4;  j^nlKtileic  Karh  xpVf^" 
6eiia-evShTei  ia  Ehegium,  Str,  257.  lor  the  oracle  commend- 
ing the  Chalcidiana  to  the  Argives  cf.  Str.  449.  The  FhocEe- 
ansioEphesns:  Str.  179. 

'  NoteY.  p.  49. — As  to  the  wolves  in  Delphi  cf.  Setviua  ad 
Virgil.  JEn.,  iv.  377.  Ulrichs,  Eeisen  und  Foraehungen,  i.  70. 
—Tvy&Sa^  in  D. :  Her.  i.  14.  As  to  the  Spartans  cf.  Her.  i.  69. 
On  the  treasuries  (favuam)  see  Bott.,  Tektonih,  lu  809,  318.  ^ 
On  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  cf.  Abdr.ausder  ZeUiohr.f.  Bau- 
wesm  1852,  p.  8.  State-treasure  deposited  at  Delphi:  Aihen, 
221.     Xpmoi^iM  '■0"  ^e™--  Eur.  Ion.  54. 

■  Note  VI.  t-  61.— See  Plafo,  Leges,  Bk.  vi.,  near  the  end;  On 
TJlysaes'  compact  see  Ourtius,  Pelop.  i.  192.  Frequent  formn- 
1m  of  inscription;  owoj'pii^i  t5  ^^^n/ta  elc  tn'f/^v  iiiSiji^v  ital , 
arijaai  elg  tA  lepiv-^lva  ttqoiv    roi;    eniyivoiihioi;    ^miepoii  5 The  '■ 

use  of  t^e  skins  of  animals:  Her.  v.  58.  Diod.  ii,  32.  The; 
material  also  saered;  ef.  akin  of  Epimenides.  Nitzsch,  Sist . 
Mom.,  161.  TpaniiaTo^viAKtov  {Z'lyaaTjiov)  in  Delphi:  Photius.''. 
Cf.  Plut.  Lys.  26.  Schol.  Hes.,  Tlteog.  117.  AufSipai,  /ciMy-'- 
j-po^if ,-  Cramer  Anecd.  gr.,  iii.  373. .  Collection  of  family  re- 
gisters :  M.  Orehom.  105,  Carl  Curtins,  Das  Metroon,  in  At/ten^, 
1868,  p.  2. 

Note  VII,  p.  55. — In  reference  to  the  art  of  writing  see  Giift.  ■■ 
Featreden,  p.  79.  On  "Plttenician  signs"  cf  Herod,  v.  68;- 
Franz,  Ehm.  Ep,  Gr.,  15.— 'Bn-i  Se^ii,  inl  rh  ih^tA,  x^'piQ  elc  ra  , 
dc^ia,  etc.  Granting  that  writing  was  first  employed  by  priests 
and  for  purposes  of  worship,  it  seems  also  very  probable  that  ■ 
the  direction  of  the  line  and  the  choice  of  the  material  nsed- 
were  conifected  with  priestly  influence.- On  the  Ismenium  cf, ' 
Her.  V.  59.  'Arc/pa^o;  by  priests;  Hera-priest^ses  'BpyoElJcf 
(Hesych.);  their  catalogue  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  documents, 
used  by  Hellanicus  for  the  reconstruction  of  an  Hellenic  chro- 
nology B-.  Hist.  Gh-.i.,  p. xxvii.  Thtic.ii.  2;  iv.  133.  Con- 
temporaaeous  record  of  officers :  v.  Gutschmid  in  Fleckeisen's 
Jdhrb.,  1861,  p.  23.  Lists  of  Olympic  victora  in  the  Gymna- 
siom  of  Olympia;  Paua,  vi.  6, 1;  xiii.  G  Seientiflcally  em- 
ployedjlirst  by  Hippias  of  Elea,  afterwards  by  Philochorua 
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in  hia  '07i.viim&3ec.  Occasional  iise  of  particular  festivals  for 
chronology  in  Thuc  Timieus  first  baaea  a  comprehenHiye 
Greek  chronology  on  the  Olympiads:  Polyb.  xii.  12. 

Note  VIII,  p.  67.— Herodotus' ■historical  sources  (Ae^fiv 
oMb  iyii  ofiruf  &>«>)i<jas  j-et  ^a&ai  1 20)  cf.  Grote,  T.  12  n.  Cf.  Gur- 
tius"  Bede  Hber  d.  geaehicJd.  Sinn.-  d.  Gr.,  GoU.  1866.  Eegard- 
ing  Zeus  Ammon,  see  Biiakh  SlaafsL  ii.  133.  On  Bodona's 
toleration  see  Her.  ii.  52.  Weeks  of  ten  days ;  lonier  v.  d.  ion. 
Wanderanff, p.  50-  Brandia  ill  .Herme*  ii.  271.  Petersen  (G&- 
buHstagsfiier  bei  d.  <3riechen,  p.  242)  ascribes  to  Solon  the  in- 
troduction of  the  ten-days'  weeksi .  Three  decades,  but  the  first 
two  were  reckoned  together,  and  the  third '.^ffiwiDTOc  by  itsel£' 
^op  regarded  as  an  Egyptian  in  Delphi;  Ziindel,  Rh.  Mut., 
1847,  p.  422.  Cf.  O.  Keller,  Geack.  d.  gr.  Fabd,  p.  824.  Prel- 
\&e:Aufmtze,  p.  440.  .  ■ 

-Note^  IX.  p.  12.— Hymn.  Apoil.  Pyth.  116:  MS^ks  -B^fetkia 
*o;,8of  'ijTiiMiw,  etc,  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  sons  of  Er- 
ginus,  (WSoi  a9av6Toti7t  tfcoiai.  Oyerbeck,  die  anti&en  Bohr\fi- 
ijadlen  sur  Qesoh,  d.  bild.  Kunst  bei  d.  Griecken,  p,  9, — On 
Spiatharua  c£  Brunn,  Gesck.  d.  gr.  K<iniltler.  ii.  379. 

Note  X.  p.  77.— On  Onata*  cf.  Pans.,  viii.  43,,  7.  Epidauras 
and  Athena:  Her.  t.  82, — Oh  the  votive  gifts,  MiiUet  Arch.  d. 
Kvmt^  I  89.  The  theft  of  the  tripod  is  of  great  interest  for  the 
history  of  art,  since  it  affords  the  moat  striking  example  of  the 
fact  that  a  Greek  myth  does  not  at  all  appear  in  poetry,  while 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  favorite  subjects  of  plastic  art  and 
painting  (see  Welcker,  Alte  D^ihndler,  iii.,  p,  168).- — Dipcenus 
andSkyllisinScyon:  Plin.  3fi,  9.  ■  ' 

:  Note  XI,  p.  97. — 'Ayini.'O/iipov  sal  'SeMov  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  an  extract  in  prose  from  an  older  poem. 
Bergk  -Gr.  LiU.,p.  337.— jEgimius  also  ascribed  to  the  Mil. 
Cercops,— Ti3ias  =  et«ichoru3;  Bemh.  Gr.  IdU.,ii.l  (1867) 
p.  666.  Zw^brac  Tap  Muaiiav  MeddsiiM  Eangabfi,  Aii(.  Hell. 
ii.,  p.  587.  ■  On  the  relation  of  Hesiod  and  Orpheus  to  Delphi 
ef;  Kort^am  tabula  Arehelai,  1893. 

.  Note  XH.  p,  IIG. — Agron,  son  of  Ninus,  begins  a  dynasty 
lasting  005  years;  since  now  the  next  lasts  170  years,  and  ends 
in  546,  Agron  commences  to  reign  1221  b.  o.  Cf.  J.  Brandis, 
Heruvi  Ami/t.  temp,  emendata,  p.  8. — The  connection  between 
Lydians  and  Semites  is  recently  doubted  again  in  Eawlinson'a 
Herod  ,  i.  332.  Eevolution  in  the  palace:  Herod,  i.  12.    NiCi- 
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Dam.  B-agm  Si^l  Or  in  383,  calls  Candaulea  Sadyattes.- 
Plut.  Qu>sst.  (rf  45,  oa  Hie  Oarian  double  axe,  which  Can- 
daules  gives  up,  ^"d  S^  i  r./w  i^roT^df  i^oMf^.  ^pk  avr6., 
^A^E.  -Am'^e  ^'^  "'^"^  (Sctifer  reads  Mi-Aosiw.)  ^ivUovpos  rv 
Ti'n,  etc. 

iVoteXin  p  120~-MEp/»dJa<:  Her.i^7,  14.  NicDam.— 
ioa™a«.  K<Sw:  Paua.  iv.  35,  11.  Atlien.  ii.  43.-OL  16, 1;  716 
ace.  to  Her.  and  Dion.  Hal.;  Ol.  18, 1  ace  to  Clem.  Al.  Str. 
i.  327  b.  Pliu.  N.  H.  35,  S.-TlpyiQis,  Athen.  624.— Abydos, 
mh^Uni  KTiapa  imrpk^avro^  Tvyaii-  n'  y^P  '^^  ««"'*  ^"  ^"'^'' 
sa\  i  T/Kjar  anaaa.  Str.  b^.—Tvy&SiK,  cf.  G.  Curtiua,  Grwtdz. 
d.  Or.  Elym.,  1866,  p.  568. 

NoU  SIV.  p.  124.  Cimmerians  in  Sardea  ace  to  Her.  i.  15, 
still  under  Ardya.  Advance  into  Ionia:  i.  6.  Lygdamis:  Str. 
61.  Hesycli  {oJior;  Ikowss  tor  vahv  m  AprifuSoi)  Guhl'-^Aes., 
p.  36.  O.  Miiller,  Gr.  UU.,  i.  191.  (Probably  the  Cimmeri- 
ans, on  account  of  the  old  enmity  between  Eph.  and  M.,  were 
driven  to  Magnesia),  Strabo  assumes  by  conjecture  two  cam- 
paigns. After  him  Duncker,  who  places  the  first  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  e^hth  cent.,  the  second  about  633.  Her.,  however, 
knows  of  but  one  attack,  about  the  banning  of  the  seventh 
century.  They  remained  some  100  years  in  Asia  Minor.  For 
the  poems  of  Callinus  see  Bei^k  Poei.:^.,ed.2,p.213.  A  quite 
different  chronology  is  adopted  by  Deimling  Leleger.  p.  61  ff. 
Note  XV.  p.  128.— On  the  succession  of  the  Median  Kings 
■  ace  to  Her.  see  Brandis,  Aas.  temp.,  pp.  3, 49.— The  eclipse,  by 
an  earlier  determination,  aec  to  Oltmanns  in  the  Abh.  d.  Berl. 
Ahad.,  1812-13,  occurred  Sep.  30,  610.  On  the  contrary  Zech. 
Jrir.  Xhtert.  vber  d.  wiohtig.  Mml.  w.  von  d.  Sehri/la.  d.  M.  All. 
er«j5Ant;««»-(tei,  1853,pkcesit01.48,  4;584;  or  by  more  ex- 
act calculation  585,  May  28  (Plin.  ii.  22:  primus  omnium  Thaks 
miuim,  01.  48,  4,pr<edicto  lolis  defectu.  Martin,  Sep.  Areh., 
1864,  Mars).  In  ^reement  with  Zech  Hansen,  Abk.  d.  Sdcha, 
Gel.  d.  Wisaemcli:  mathemai.  phynh.,  CI.  1865,  p.  379-  Fischer 
Or.  Zeitt.,  107.  Bohren  de  sept,  sap.,  p.  34.  Cf  A.  Schafer, 
Bhein.  -Mus.,  20,  294.— The  year  622  ace.  to  Selffert  and  Deim- 
ling, p.  53. 
Mle  XVT.  p.  135.— Crcesus'  joint^regentoy  (from  574  ace.  to 

Larcher)  .as  apxiM  ASpa^vrrim    re    Kai  Bt/jlnc  Jrectioi-  U   attested 

by  Nic.  Dam.,  Fr.  H.  Or.,  iii.  397-— Fantaleon:  Her.  i.  92.— 
^taa^US^:  SiG.  uU  supra.,  M\.  Y.  HUt.    iv.  27.    Pindarua: 
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^1.  iii.  26.  Guhl.  ^hea.,  p.  36.— Borrel,  Early  Lydian  money 
in  Numis.  Chroa.,  ii.  216.  Brandis  Mmzweaen,  pp.  134,  139, 
tie.    Domestic  unhappineae :  Her.  i.  85. 

Note  XVn.  p.  141.— HTtpifl  Kora  -Li.vi.^?p> :  Her.  i.  76.  Fall 
of  Sardes;  Solin.  c.  7.    Sosierates  in  D;:^,  Laert.  i.  95.   Dion. 

HaL  ^.  ad.  On.  Pomp.  p.  773.    De  7/iuo.Jwi.,jf.  820 Myths 

regarding  Ctcesua:  IJer.  i.  86,  CteaiaaandNic.  Dam.  ini^jr, 
Jliit,  Or.,  iii,  406.  Duncker  A.  Qesch.,  ii.  483.—"  Krouos  auf 
dem  Sehaterhaufe,"  Welcker,  Alt.  Denhn.  iii.,  p.  481.  Stein, 
Aroh.  Zkt.,  1866,  p.  126.— Eurybatus:  Plato  Protag.,  327  D. 
Paa-asmiogr,  ed,  v.  Leutsch,  i.  248,  -  - 

_ .  No^  XVIII.  p.  160. — On  the  Samian  command  of  the  sea, 
cfc  Str.  821.  .  Bunsen,  Mgyptert  v,  -430,  and  Gutschmid,  Sei- 
irage  z.  Qesek,  d.  alt.  Orients,  p,  122,  Perjnthus,  founded  after 
60(k-  Fiflclierf  GV,  &Ut.  -SaS.  Von  Gutschmidt  places  the  Sa- 
mian revolution  about  590,  andit  seems  certaia  that  the  depre^ 
dations  of  the  SamianB- mentioned  in  Her.  iii.  47  do  not  belong 
to  the  time  of  tl(e  ari8t«cra<iy.-<T-The  beginning  of  Polycrates- 
reign  was  ace  .to  Eyaeb.  62,  1;  532;-  ace.  to  Bentley  53,  3; 
566;  he  ia  follo^red  by  Panofka,  "  rea  Samiarum,"  p.  21,  and 
Bftakh.,  (hrp.-Inae,  Or.,  i.  p,  13.  The  reference  to  Lygdamia 
{Duncker  Qesch,  d.  All.,  iv,  821)  is  not  unconditionally  autho- 
ritative; for  as  Lygdarais  supported  Pisiatratns  a.s  a  privato 
person,  he  may  also  have  been  helpful  to  Polycrates  without 
being  himself  Tyrant.  In  this  there  is  no  compulsory  reason 
for  placing  the  year  of  Polycrates  after  535.  A  Tyrannis  of 
Polycrates  of  more  than  ten  years  is  probable  on  various 
grounds.  As  fixed  chronological  points  we  have  only  the  ex- 
pedition to  aid  .^gina  625,  and  the  death  of  Pol,  523,  On  the 
Delian  undertaking  see  Thuc,  i.  13;  iii.  104. 

MIe  XIX.  p.  167.— On  Eupalinus  c£  Her.  iii.  60,  Cf,  Cur- 
liua'  Aufaaiz  iiber  eladt.  Wasserbaiilen  d,  Hellenen.  Arch.  Zeit,, 
1848,  p,  30.  How  mountain  springs  conducted  into  the  cities 
were  used  for  washing  out  the  harbor-basins  is  clear  from  the 
rnins  of  Seleucia.  Cf.  K.  Ritter,  Dehkm.  d.  ndrdl.  Syrians. 
Berlin,  1856,  p.  30.  E/iya  JioXmpirua:  Ariat.  Ptilit  (1855)  pp. 
225,-1. 

JVofe  XX,  p.  173.— Sparta  ve.  Samos;  Her.  iii.  46,  where  the 
chronological  relations  of  the  matter  areinsolvablyconfused: 
Miill,  Ihr.  168,  Panofka,  pp.  28,  30.  Plass  i,  235,  Ulrichs, 
£A,  Mus.  X,,  p.  18.    Ace.  to  Plut.,  Be  mid.  Herod.,  c-  22,  the 
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motives  givea  by  Heroil.  apply  three  gcneraf  inns  before  555.— 
Siphnua:  Her.  iii,  57.  Zacyiifhrn  and  Sparta:  Her.  vi.  70. 
MEeandriua  and  Syloson:  Her.  iii.  142. 

iVote^XXI.  p.  180. — Darius  (Daijawusch)  reigned  86  years 
ace.  to  the  canon,  Herod,  and  Manethus.  Clinton,  ed.  Kriiger, 
p.  320.  Coins  of  Darius:  Her.  iv.  166,  (xi""''"'^  na^ap^raroi'). 
Silrermoney  the  aSylos  fttiSiKd^  to  5,  57.  One  gold  Daric  waB 
worth  15  silver  Darica.  The  oror^p  AapeiKS^  is  a  sixtieth  of  the 
'  old-Babyloniaa  inina  of  light  weiglit.  'But  ace.  to  the  Greek 
■method  not  60  but  BO  units  were  reckoned  to  (he  Mina;  the 
talent,  therefore,  contained  3,000  instead  of  3,600  Staters.  Thia 
is  the  '■  iiubcean  talent."  Yet  Darius  ia  said  not  to  have  bor- 
rowedtbisdivisionfromtheGreeka:  Cf.  BrBaAis  MUmvieaeni 
p.55.    MoneyOf  theSatraps:  ib.,  p.240. 

Note  SXII.  p.  217.— FoF  Hiati^us'  end  see  Her,  vi.  28.— 
Eaid  on  the  inhabitantB  of  Chios  (ctojijijeJo)  .■  vi.  31.  Measure- 
ment and  taxation  of  Ionia:  vi.  42.  The  author  haa  endea- 
vored to  make  evident  the  party-attitude  of  Mardonius  in  his 
Aufaatt  Uber  d.  Dareiosvase  in  GerkariTs  Aroh.  Zeitung,  1857, 
p.  111.  The  season  of  the  storms  at  Athoa  ia  clear  from  the 
statement  in  Her,  that  many  of  the  expedition  periahed  from 
cold;  vi.  44.     Weiasenbom,  Se^^m,  p.  135.  ■ 

Note  XXIII.  p.  334.— Herodotua  narrates  all  the  event| 
from  the  reception  of  the  Median  envoys  at  ^gina  (vi.49)  up 
fo  the  naval  battles  fought  by  the  .SIginetans  and  Athenians 
(c  92  f.)  in  an  uninterrupted  sncceaaion,  ospeci^ly  mention- 
ing, as  belonging  to  a  later  date,  only  the  robberies  perpetrated 
by  the  jEginetans  settled  on  Sunium  (c.  90),  and  stating  theae 
occurrences  to  have  been  merely  incidentally  admitted  into  his 
narrative.  This  has  enabled  Clinton,  O.  Muller,  and  K.  Fr. 
Hermann,  to  place  the  date  of  the  death  of  Cleomenes  in  the 
year  B.  C.  491,  01.  Ixxvii.  2 :  and  Muiler  {JSgineHca,  p.  118) 
aaanmes  that  the  conilicta  related  c.  92  f.  were  interrupted  by 
the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Artapharnra,  referring  to  these 

wats  the   'AS^i-aluv  ttf^f,  ol  vphr  ^  anerevaai  riv  MySov  kiro^itaieav 

wpu;  A!)  (w-jTOf  (Pans.  i.  29,  6) ;  and  supposing  that  the  hoatnges 
of  the  .ffiginetans  were  exchanged  for  the  crew  of  the  aacred 
vessel.  It  is,  however,  impoaaible  to  find  room  for  the  multi- 
tude of  events  narrated  by  Herodotua  in  the  brief  apace  of 
lime  between  the  Median  embassy  and  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
f,  evident  that  at  the  period  of  the  law  concerq; 
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iag  tlie  mines  (p.  2G3)  tlie  feud  still  conlanued ;  and  it  b  fur- 
ther impossible  to  assign  to  tlie  several  fends  with  any  cer- 
tainty their  place  before  or  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The 
only  event  among  those  related  by  Herodotus,  the  date  of 
which  ean  be  fixed  by  means  of  other  evidoace,  ia  the  acces- 
Bion  to  the  throne  of  Leotychidea,  who  was  in  office  twenty- 
two  years  (Diodor.  ix.  48) ;  his  successor  ia  AxcMdamus,  to 
Tifhom  are  assigned  forty-two  years  (Diodor.  ix.  48,  xii.  35). 
Inasmuch  as  Archidamus  is  atill  in  command  of  the  army 
B.  c.  428  (Thnc.  iii.  1),  and  in  b.  o.  426  Agis  occupies  that 
office  [id.  iii.  89),  Archidamus  raust  have  died  in  b.  c.  427  or 
in  the  early  part  of  B.  o.  426.  Accordingly,  the  date  of  hia 
accession  is  B.  C.  469  or  468,  and  that  of  the  accession  of 
Leotychidea  b.  o.  491  or  490.  Hence  in  any  case  the  outbreak 
of  the  ^ginetan  war  must  have  preceded  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon; while  Grote  (vol.  v.  p.  47)  places  tho  eommencenient 
of  the  feud  between  Athens  and  ^glna  b.  c.  488,  and  Dtincker 
'{Gesoh.  d.  Alt.  iv.  694)  assigns  to  the  same  year  the  death  of 
Cleomenes.  I  cannot  see  sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to 
found  this  view,  or  the  opinion  that  Oleomenos  died  a  natural 
death.  In  the  chronological  treatment  of  the  JSginsao-Attic 
war  Frana  Euhl  (quellpn  Plviareh»  ita  Leben  de)  Kvmom 
1867,  p.  42)  agrees  with  the  author. 

Sole  XXIV.  p.  239.— According  to  the  statement  in  Plu- 
tarch {A-ristid.  2),  Aristides  and  Themistocles  were  brought  np 
and  instructed  together ;  according  to  .^lian  {Var.  JSisi.  iii.  2), 
Themistocles  as  a  schoolboy  refuses  to  make  way  in  the  road 
for  Pisistratus.  Thus  Themistocles  would  have  been  bom,  at 
tho  latest,  01.  Ixi.  2  (b.  c.  635).  But  if  the  account  is  correct, 
according  to  which  Themistocles  attained  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  (Pittt.  Them.  31)  and  if  the  year  of  his  death,  as  will 
be  sahsequently  shown  must  have  fallen  after  01.  Ixsix.  1 
(B  c  435)  the  only  mode  of  reconciling  these  statements 
js  by  suppfimg  the  anecdote  of  Themistocles  boyhood  to 
refer  not  to  PMstratus  himself  but  (as  in  many  other  cases, 
where  the  different  members  of  the  dynasty  are  confused  with 
one  anothei)  to  the  sons  of  the  Tyrant  In  that  case  the 
year  of  Themistocles  birth  wouU  about  comule  with  Pisis- 
tratus death  Of  Anatides  we  only  know  that  about  the  time 
of  Ciiathenes'  retorms  he  was  a  young  man  ot  age.  ,  There  is 
accordingly  no  reason  for  dating  his  birth  many  years  before 
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the  death  of  Pisistratua.  Cf.  Kleinert,  Bdtr.  Dorpat,  ii.  213. 
Themistocles'  mother  was  a  Thracian  woman;  according  to 
Phaniasa  Carian;  Plut.c.  1.  Cynoaarges,  yvuvauiim  'HpaiiUav^, 
the  mi^of  among  the  gods.    Plut.  ubi  supra. 

Note  XXV.  p.  242.— The  loem  dassiaiis  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Attic  harbor  (Thnc.  i,  93)  was  formerly  generally 
understood  to  imply  that  the  three  harbora  signified  three 
inner  compartmenta  of  the  Pirseeus  harbor.  The  fact  waa 
overlooked  that  the  Pirieeus,  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the 
term,  also  signified  the  entire  peninsula,  as  is  manifest  from 
Pans.  i.  1,  2,  and  Strabo,  p.  68.  After  my  demonstration  on 
this  point  in  De  Fortubus  Athenarum,  p.  44,  there  was  no  room 
left  for  Phaleriis,  which  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Dodecapolis  must  have  had  its  own  citadel-height  in  the 
locality  which  had  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it;  accordingly 
TJhichs  transferred  Phalerus  to  where  formerly  Cape  Colias 
had  been  placed ;  and  thus,  by  giving  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  erroneous  notion  of  a  tripartite  Piiieeus  harbor,  correctly 
arranged  the  topography  of  the  Attic  harbors,  although  a  few 
points  of  difficulty  still  remain  unsolved.  For  the  rest,  the 
roads  of  Phaloms  were  at  an  earlier  period  doubtless  in  still 
closer  proximity  to  the  city,  although  the  statement  of  twenty 
stadia  in  Paus.  viii.  10  is  corrupt  or  inaccurate. 

jVofe  XXVI.  p.  243.— According  to  Bceckh'a  emendation 
of  tlie  words  of  Philochorus  in  Hesychius,  s.  v,  'Ayopaiac  {Ab- 
kandl.  der  AMikmie  der  Wmemchaften,  1827,  p.  ISl),  the 
Hermes  Agoraus  was  consecrated  under  the  archonship  of 
Hybrilideg,  after  in  the  previous  year  {01.  Ixxii.  1,  b.  c,  493-2) 
the  construction  of  the  port  had  been  begun ;  and  Oi.  Ixxsi.  4 
(b,  C.  494-3),  under  the  archonship  of  Theraiatocles,  the  reso- 
lution had  been  passed  and  the  first  preliminary  measures  had 
been  taken.  As  to  the  locality  of  the  Hermes  Agorieua,  see 
E.  Curtius,  Attwche  Studien,  ii.  35,  {Abhandl.  der  K.  Ges.  der 
Wlsamioh.  m  Qoftmgen,  1865),  and  the  test  accompanying  the 
iSeieft  Karten  zm  Ibpog.  Athens,  1868,  p.  52. 

Note  XXVII.  p.  251,— It  is  still  my  belief  that  the  course 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon  is  only  to  be  explained  as  above  {as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  GStt.  Gel.  Ana.  for  1859,  p. 
2013).— As  to  the  absence  of  the  cavalry,  an  express  tradition 
is  preserved  to  us  in  Suidas  {xi^pk  ^tte'c),  Finlay  {Ib-ansac- 
tions  of  the  Royai  Soeieiy  of  Uter,  iii,  373,  385)  thinks  that  the 
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cavalry  was  numerically  so  insignificant  that  it  cowld  play  no 
decisive  part  in  the  battle  [for  what  purpose,  then,  was  it  m- 
cluded  in  the  Persian  armada?),  and  tiiat  this  cavalry  hap- 
pened to  be  absent  oa  a  foraging  expedition  in  Tnwrythua 
{how,  then,  could  it  afterwards  have  got  on  board  the  ships?) 
That 'different  accounts  were  given  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  that  in  this  case  also  there  existed  a  more  sober  and  less 
boastful  view  of  evente,  is  attested  by  Theopomp  Fr   Hat 
dr.,  i.  806.     On  the  eaiiier  obscurity  as  to  the  actoal  facta 
cf.  V.  Campe,  depug.  Marath.,  1867,  p.  7.    Campe  admits  that 
the  most  essential  difficulties  are  removed  by  my  hypothesis; 
that  explanation  be  also  made  of  the  dilatflriness  and  inde- 
cision of  the  Persians  is  too  much  to  demand.     The  pride 
of  the  Persians  did  not  suffer  by  their  taking  refuge  behind 
marshes ;  the  marshes  then,  too,  were  not  so  extensive  as  now. 
As  to  the  amount  of  the  camp -booty  there  is  not  certain  tradi- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  there  were  still  some  treasures 
on  land  does  not  seem  to  me  important.    T!ius  much  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  uM  supra,  p.  66  ff.— As  to  tlie  participation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  battle  cf.  Herbst  {Die  Schlaoht  h.  d.  Arginm. 
1855  iv.  20) ;  who,  however,  finds  it  scarcely  possible  to  prove 
even' from  Pausanias  [viii.  15,  4)  that  liberated  slaves  fought 
ja  the  ranks  of  the  Attic  hoplites.    See  Bceckh,  i^.  Ecim.  of 
Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  343  (Eng.  Tr.).-The  disposUion.  of  the  tribes 
was  not,  as  Groie  thinks  (iv.  859),  connected  with  the  fact 
that  Marathon  belonged  to  the  ^lantis,  but  rather  with  the 
personal  descent  of  Oallimachus,  as  Grote  has  (i6.)  rightly 
conjectured.    Where  the  polemarch  stood,  there  stood  also  hia 
tribe;  and thepolemarchcommaiidedtherightwing.    (Sauppo 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  de  creaUone  arch,  atfieorum,  Gott., 
1864,  p.  26).    The  order  of  the  nine  other  tribes  was  fixed  by 
lot;  'tliTM  the  Iveontis  and  Antioehis  stood  together  in  the 
centre.— The  dgnai  of  the  shield  on  the  Pentelicon  is  an  indu- 
bitable feet;  the  charge  brought  against  the  Alcm^onida  is 
rqected  by  Herodotus  (vi.  123)  as  a  calumny.— As  to  the  d<jie 
assigned  to  tho  battle,  it  is  based  upon  the  chronological  inciui- 
ries  of  Bceckh  {z.  Oesah.  d.  MondcyMen,  s.  65),  in  the  results 
of  which,  notwithstanding  Grote,  only  a  few  secondary  points 
are  stUl  open  to  doubt.    The  date  of  the  battle  in  Plutarch 
(6t!i  Bcedromion)  is  to  be  explained  from  the  conftision  (of 
frequent  occurrence)  between  the  thanks^ving  celebration  and 
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the  day  of  the  battle ;  the  festival  waa  not  celebrated  until 
after  several  public  aasemblies,  and  after  perfect  tranquillity 
had  been  restored.  The  battle  took  place  immediately  after 
the  fiill  moon  nest  preceding  the  6th  of  Boedromion,  i.e,ia 
Metagitnion,  which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  August  26th. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon's  increase  Phidippides  arrived 
.  at  Sparta  (Herod,  vi,  105);  the  Spartans  set  out  after  the  full 
moon  of  the  current  month  (their  Otmeus) ;  the  date  of  the 
Spartan  festival  of  the  fuU  moon  is  Sept;  9th.  They  start  on 
the  10th,  and  reach  Athens  on  the  13th,  one  day  after  the 
battle  (Plat.  Leg.  698) ;  therefore  the  battle  fell  on  September 
12th  (17th  Metag.).  Possible  irregularities  in  the  calendar  in 
August  and  September  would  change  the  date  by  a  few  days, 
liut  no  material  difference  is  to  be  assumed.  On  pictorial 
representation  of  the  battle  at  Marathon  cf.  0.  Jahn  in  Ger- 
hard's Archaol.  Zeiiimg,  1866,  p.  222. 

Note  XXVUI.  p.  258.— I  agree  with  Grote  (iv.  864,  note)  in 
preferring  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  to  the  account  of  Epho- 
rus  (unsafe  at  this  point)  ap.  Steph,  Byaant.,  s.  v.  H&po^,  and  to 
that  of  Oomelius  Nepos  {Mill.  c.  7).  Miltiades'  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  the  treachery  of  the  attendant  of  the  temple, 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  figure  of  the  divine  pro- 
tectress of  the  island,  derives  confirmation  from  several  analo- 
^es.  Cf.  Bottcher,  3hMonik,  bt.  iv.  p.  142.  Plato's  observa- 
tions in  Qorgias,  p.  516,  aa  to  the  influences  exercised  by  the 
Prytanis  presiding  over  the  voting  at  the  trial  of  Miltiades,  I 
am  unable  to  reject,  as  Duncker  (p.  690)  does,  although  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  136),  in  speaMng  of  the  double  vote,  makes  no 
idlasion  to  the  circumstance. 

Note  XXIX.  p.  264.— Athens  had  fifty  ships  in  the  ^gino- 
tan  war  (Herod,  vi.  89),  seventy  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  {id.  vi,  132-).  Since  then,  in  B,  c.  487  (01.  Issiii.  2) 
a  decree  was  passed  -constituting  the  construction  of  twenty 
triremes  one  of  the  regular  annual  items  of  expenditure— a 
law  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  belonging  to  01.  Ixxv.  4 ;  cf. 
Bceeth,  PuU.  Eo.  vol.  i.  p.  333  (Eng.  Tr.)— a  navy  of  two 
hundred  triremes  may  have  been  completed  by  the  autumn  of 
B.  c.  481.  Cf.  Duncker,  iv.  704;  Stein  ad  Herod,  vii.  144. 
Accordingly  there  was  no  intention  of  building  either  two 
hundred,  as  might  be  supposed  from  Herodotus,  or  oae  hun- 
dred, as  might  be  gathered  from  Plut,  Them.  4,  at  once.    The- 
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miatOCleS  proceeded  cunningly: — nara  iUKph>  iitdyav  koI  xara^i- 
^itlas  Tiii>  irSlai  irphz  r^v  dalaaaav.  Yet  Ariatides  was  well  aware 
that  a  tuTning-poiat  in  Attic  hwtory  had  arrived,  The  mili- 
tary power  could  not  continue  to  esist  undisturbed  by  the  side 
of  80  progressive  a  naval  power. 

Note  SSX.  p.  268.— In  tbe  chronology  of  the  political 
activity  of  ThemistooJes  I  have  followed  the  view  of  BaiekU 
(De  Arch.  I^eudep,),  For,  as  it  is  manifest  oa  other  grounds 
also  {vide  note  to  p.  18,  that  already  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thoQ  Themistocles  was  a  maji  of  powerful  iufiuence,  there  is 
no  reason  for  aasuming  that  the  archon  of  01.  Ixxii.  4  (b.  c. 
494-3),  in  Dion.  Anl.  Com.  vi.  367,  is  another  Themistocles, 
and  to  seek  for  another  year  the  archonship  of  Themistocles 
in  Thuc  i.  93,  The  remarks  of  Droysen.  [Meier  Stud,  p.  70) 
confirra.  the  view  of  Brackh.  There  is  less  certainty  as  to  the 
law  concernicg  the  mines.  I>oubtleas,  laws  of  similar  con- 
tent3  were  repeatedly  given  (cf  Diodor.  xi.  43);  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Attic  navy  (aeeNote  XXIX.  ante)  makes  it  appeal 
probable  tliat  the  conclusive  law  was  not  passed  till  B.  c.  487 
(Ol.  Ixxiii.  8),  as  Dunck«-  assumes.  Yet  I  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  revenues  of  the  mince  were  distributed 
before  the  first  law,  and  distributed,  as  a  rule,  among  all  the 
citizens,  as  Herodotus  expressly  states.  For  this  was  a  reve- 
nue from  domain-property^  and  not  a  ^ft  like  a  distribution 
of  torn  (participation  in  which  was  renounced  by  the  wealthier 
dasses).  For  the  same  reason  the  income  derived  from  Hiia 
source  did  not  every  year  amount  to  ten  drachms  per  head, 
but  the  latter  was  a  most  oxeeptional  occuirenee,  the  ordinary 
revenues  having  been  ia  this  -case  doubtless  increased  by  lai^e 
payments  of  purchase  money.  By  this  means  the  income  had 
ris^  to  drc.  10X30,000  drachms,  i.e.  to  50  talents  =  £12, 190 
dre.;  and  of  this  fortunate  circumstance  Themistocles  made 
use  for  his  plans.  According  to  Polyten,  i.  6,  the  Atheniana 
were  just  about  to  distribute  a  hundred  talents  [i.  e,  several 
years'  income  from  the  mines),  and  resolved  to  give  a  talent 
each  to  as  many  bodies  of  one  hundred  eitiaens,  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships.  This  tradition  has  nothing  in  it  calling 
for  its  rejection,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  talent  was  to  serve  to 
defray  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  hull  of  the  ship  (Bteokh, 
Pub.  E;.  557,  vol.  ii.  p.  331;  Eng,  Tr.).  Kthose  who  defrayed 
lie  ^cost  of  ship-building  added  a  sum  out  of  their  own  poct- 
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ets,  this  was  aa  additional  reason  for  tlie  poorer  citizens  to 

renounce  tlieir  income. 

Mte  XXXI.  p.  281 — The  rise  of  the  exaggeration  in  the 
Greek  a«eoimt  (Herod,  vii.  35),  from  the  flowing  to  the  brand- 
ing of  the  sea,  throws  considerahle  doubt  on  the  veracity  of  the 
entire  story,  and  the  analogies  adduced  hy  Grote  {v.  18,  note) 
after  all  merely  account  for  the  origin  of  such  an  anecdote, 
without  offering  a  pledge  for  its  truth.  The  construction  of 
the  bridge  being  of  itself  regarded  as  an  application  of  fetters 
to  the  sea,  it  might  easily  come  to  pass  that  the  act  of  despotic 
violence  committed  against  Nature,  which  ofiended  the  sensi- 
hility  of  the  Greeks,  was  painted  in  more  and  more  glaring  co- 
lors. Of.  O.  Muller,  la.  D.  Sehr.  ii.  77.  The  actual  nature 
of  tho  construction  of  the  bridge  continues  to  remain  au 
enigma. 

Note  XXXII.  p.  285.— I  have  reckoned  among  the  50,000 
Laoonian  troops  not  more  than  5,000  Spartans,  together  with 
35,000  helots,  and  in  addition  6,000  heavy-armed,  with  as 
many  light^armed  Lacedfemoniam,  according  to  Herod,  ix. 
23;  cf.  vii.  234,  As  to  the  total  numbers  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  see  the  author's  Pdoponneioii,  i.  175,  wliere  3,000  Man- 
tineans  should  he  taken,  instead  of  1,440.  The  number  of 
80,000  citizens  for  Attica  is  not  to  be  disputed,  as  Bahr  very 
correctly  observes,  ad  Herod,  v.  97.  The  census  of  01.  Ixxxiii. 
4  (b.  c.  441),  (Bceckh,  Pub.  Eo.  vol.  i.  p.  4S,  Eng.  Tr.),  onlyap- 
plies  to  those  who  claimed  a  dole  of  corn  (see  p.  492).  In  or- 
der to  unite  all  forces  in  defence  of  the  country,  a  general  am- 
nesty was  also  decreed  at  Athens  at  the  season  of  the  highest 
danger,  according  to  Andocides,  De  Mysterm,  Bee.  107.  Cf. 
Scheibe,  ZeiUchHft  /&■  d.  AlieHhurm  W.,  1842,  p.  210.  With 
this  decree  is  probably  connected  the  return  of  Aristides,  p. 
75;  Plut.  Them.  c.  11. 

Note  XXXIII.  p.  286.— The  460,000  sUves  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  the  470,000  of  the  .^inetans,  are  numbers  well  at- 
tested (Bceckh,  Pub.  Eo.  vol.  i.  p.  55,  Eng.  Tr.)  Only  such 
masses  of  slaves  should  not  be  conceived  of  as  crowded  toge- 
ther in  the  towns ;  instead  of  which  they  were  distributed  over 
the  ships  and  transpontine  trading  establishments.  On  the 
different  estimates  of  the  masses  of  slaves  in  ancient  cities,  cf. 
Bttchsenschiitz,  BesUz  und  Erwerb  im  Griech.  Alierth,,  p.  141, 
As  to  the  social  position  of  tho  slaves,  it  no  doubt  differed  ac- 
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cording  to  the  several  times  and  piacea.  In  aristocratic  states 
class-distinctions  were  enforced  with  great  strictnraa;  the  de- 
mocratic atmosphere  of  Athena  was  in  fevor  evenof  theonfree 
class,  and  to  the  annoyance  oi  the  aristocrats  (Ps.-Xen.  Be 
Bep.  Athen.  i.)  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  humane  and 
kindly  relations  between  the  master  and  the  alave. 

JVofe  XXXIV.  p.  294.— HerodotuB,  vii.  9,  makes  Mardonius 
apply  to  the  struggle  of  the  Hellenes  the  very  suitable  term  of 

S/iMa:  hredv  yap  dXif/'koiai  ffdlt/iov  jrposimjei,  i^sspime^  rfl  kqA- 
ituUTm'  ji^uploc  Ko!  leiATaran  t;  Tovro  tartAvreg  po^owaj.     Here  no 

particular  Te<I<a  nepipdxw,  such  as  the  Lelantian  plain,  &c., 
are  in  ciuestion,  as  is  the  opinion  of  H.  Stein;  but  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  fliey  regard  the  battlefield  as  a  paisestra,  where 
they  may  measure  their  powers  against  one  another,  without 
seeking  for  natural  advantages  of  position.  Oii  JJorieue  cf, 
Herod,  v;  41  f. 

Note  XXXV.  p.  296.— Cf.  Pindar's  seventh  Pythian  Ode  to 
the  AIcm£eonide  Megaclea  as  victor  in  the  chariot-race.  Cf. 
T.  Momtnsen,  Pindaros,  p.  40  f,  Bojcth  understands  ti.e 
praise  of  Athens  to  refer  to  the  victory  of  Marathon.  The  Py- 
thian games  fell  in  the  month  of  Metagitnion  (see  Berlin  Mo- 
naUh.  1864,  p.  129),  the  month  in  which  the  battle  was  fought. 
It  is  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  highly  improbable,  that  the 
poem  was  composed  between  the  Delphic  festival  and  tiie  bat- 
tle.   (See  L.  Schmidt,  Pindara  Leben,  p.  85). 

Note  XXXYI.  p.  301.— On  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Isthmoa 
cf.  Curtius,  Pdoponnesos  ii,  541.  Union  of  the  Hellenes  in  a 
military  confederacy;  i}  yeva/Um/  M  t^  M^-!^  ^vfijiax^a.  Thuc 
i.  102,  after  Herod,  i.  200,  and  145:  6/mtx/ilv  "P^  tSi-  mpam: 
cf.  "Ullrich  " Belkn.  Kriege"  p.  30.  The  ofBcial  expression  in 
Herod,  c  145:  oi  T^epl  ^^  ^Y.Xkhia,  'V.Xhp>ti  (i.  e.,  the  Greets  of 
the  mother-country)  ol  to  Q^tiwu  ^(iov^wtec.  Tfi  hfitiva  ^prmelv 
was  certainly  an  old  expression,  which  had  its  origin  in  Del- 
phic idiom  of  speech  relative  to  Amphyctionic  matters. 

Note  XXXVII.  p.  311.— It  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain 
the  expedition  of  Leonidas,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the 
king  insisted  upon  undertaking  it  against  the  will  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  that  in  the  end  he  marched  before  with  a  chosen 
band,  in  order  thus  to  force  the  rest  into  coming  out  from  be- 
hind their  eutrenchmenta-  That  Leonidas  and  his  band  were 
from  the  first  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  ig  evident  from  the 
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fact  that  tiie  tKree  hundred  were  one  and  all  selected  from 
among  those  wlio  left  heirs  behind  them  at  homo,  (Herod,  vii. 
205}.  Thus  there  can  be  ao  reference  here  to  the  Spartail 
"knights"  (p.  307);  but  neither  may  we,  with  Baiir,  translate 
ol  KareareiJTs;  as  "justm  asiaiis  viri"  It  rather  seems  aa  if  the 
number  three  huadred  had  beerl  traditional  in  enterprises  of 
thi?  nature,  and  that  their  selection  was  left  to  the  iing,  vo- 
lunteers being  perhaps  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  Offer  theiJ 
services.     Litt.  Certtralbl.,  1867,  p.  1167. 

Note  XSXVIII.  p.  327.— Plat,  accordingly  fixes  the  date  of 
the  battle  twice  as  the  16th  of  Munychinm;  a,  false  cocolu- 
Hion  from  the  date  of  the  thanksgiving  feativa!.  The  lacchus 
procession  began  on  the  19th  Bcedromion;  at  the  close  of  the 
day  began  the  sacred  night  on  the  Eieusinian  bay.  The  bat- 
tle was  irep!  Tic  e'lii&Sa^,  aaPlut  (Oim.  19)  cautiously  observed; 
about  the  20th  September,  then,  two  days  after  the  full  moon, 
ace.  to  B63kh,  Mondayhlen,  p.  74.  Miua  fer  applies  that  which 
Plut.  sajH:  Itihi/it^  jf  -SeSj  wavc!^?J!i!Oi.  As  to  Xerxes' Ihioae 
cf.  Her.  viii.  90.  Aa  to  Aristides  on  Psyttatea  {viii.  76)  cf. 
.^ch.  Pers.  453. 

Mle  XXXIX.  p.  341.— The  date  of  the  battle  is  not  to  be 
fixed  with  any  cert^nty;  we  ocly  know  of  the  festivals  cele- 
brated in  its  honor,  the  days  of  which  Plutacdi  (Amt.  19)  in 
this  case,  as  in  lltat  of  Marathon,  inaccurately  assumes  to  refet 
to  the  actual  battle.  The  latter  accordingly  took  place  a  few 
days  before  the  last  day  but  three  of  Panemns,  aeoording  to  the 
Bceotian  calendar;  while  the  Athenians  fixed  a  still  later  day 
for  the  festival,  viz.,  the  fourth  Be Siromion,  ^he  festival  of  the 
victory  being  immediately  followed  by  that  at  Agrse  (p.  254) ; 
cf.  Bceckh,  Z-  Gegeh.  d.  MondotjMen,  p.  67.  At  the  same  time 
the  sepulchral  celebraMon  in  Miemacterion  (Alalcomenius  ^ 
Nov.,  De&)  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Panhellenic  festi- 
val of  victory  of  the  Eieutheria,  as  K,  Fr,  Hermann 
(Goilesd.d.  Alt,  §  63,  9)  Schcemann  ( Gr.  Alt.  ii.  96)  and  others 
have  done.  The  Elentheria  aloae  included  competitive  gamea 
Sauppe  [Om.  Naehr.,  1864,  p.  205).  The  inscription  in  Keil's 
SyUoge  imer.  Bceot.,  p.  127,  attests  the  long  continuance,  or  ra- 
ther the, revival,  of  the  festival  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors. 

Note  XL.  p.  348.— Plato,  Lerf.  p.  692.  As  to  Herodotns  as  a 
historian,  seo  Niebuhr's  Lectures  an  Ancieat  history,  i.  35,  90, 
167,  fl".  (Schmidt's  Tr.),  and  Visclier's  "objections  Zdtsckrift  f. 
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d.  Altefthums  w.,  1850,  p.  849.  With  regard  to  the  defects  of 
HerodotiiB,  tia  indifference  aa  to  observing  an  accurate  ctro- 
nologica!  order,  and  tis  untriiatwortiiinesa  in  alt  matters  of 
dates,  least  admit  of -denial  [Metfopnlos,  OetcL  Uaters.  il.  d. 
LaceS.  Meene.,  &o.,  p.  5-1,  (Bceefch  Staatsk.,  i,  363).  As  to  the 
■conventJona!  exaggeration  of  the  Greeks  in  matters  of  num- 
bers, see  Arnold  ad  Thuc.  i.  74.  Tke  exaggerated  importance 
attached  to  the  historical  events  of  the  ensuing  period  (com- 
pare the  myths  attaching  to  the  First  Crusade)  is  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  account  of  the  Scythian  campaigns  (p.  184;  Nie- 
l)Ulir,  Lecturm  on  Ane.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  157.  Eng.  Tr.)  The  same 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  myths  as  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont  (p.  281).  The  eclipse  of  Feb.  478  (on  the  ground 
of  iVhich  jiech  wished  to  place  Xerxes'  passage  to  Europe  two 
years  later)  became  in  oral  tradition  a  prognostication  of  -the 
eveats  of  the  year  480.  Cf.  A.  Schafei,  De  rerum  p.  bellum 
Feraieum  m  QrtBcia  geatarum  lemporibue,  1865,  p.  5.  Tlie 
atithenticity  of  Herodotus*  account  of  the  aflairs  of  his  own 
country  has  not  besn  overthrown  by  the  manifold  invidious 
attacks  upon  it;  cf.  Note  LXIL  infra,  Plutarch,  who,  aa 
a  Bceotian,  is  dissatisfied  with  Herodotus,  is  unsucceraful  in 
his  attempts  to  invalidate  his  authenticity.  In  objecting  to 
him  his  insufficient  praises  of  the  Greeks,  he  attests  his  im- 
partiality. Herodotus,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  the  Athe- 
nians, defends  Corinth  against  Athei^  (viii.  {14).  JTeither  th« 
warmthof  his  sympathies,  nor  his  theological  line  of  tJiooght 
(p.  561),  nor  his  artistic  sense  (p.  581),  dam^e  his  character 
(13  a  f^thful  inquirer,  because  he  manifests  no  design  of  ar- 
ranging iacts  aecording  to  his  own  point  of  view.  The  case 
is,  of  course,  a  diiferent  one  with  regard  to  the  incidental 
speeches,  of  which  Herodotus  takes  advantage  for  intro- 
ducing reflections  of  a  rauro  general  character,  bearit^  sig- 
nificantly upon  the  times.  Thus  conversations  such  aa  that 
referred  to  on  p.  290,  f.,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  historical 
events.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  information  concerning 
poetic  descriptions  of  the  Wais  of  liberation,  like  those  by  Si- 
monides  (vid.  Suidas).  Later  works  of  the  kind  will  be  sub- 
sequently mentioned.  As  to  pictorial  representations,  see  the 
commentators  {ad.  Eur.  Ion.,  1159;  Ereokh,  &r.  Trag.  Prino,, 
p.  192).  The  only  work  of  art  preserve!  to  ns  which  allows  us 
to  realize  the.grand  style  in  which  tho  Greeks  designed  histo- 
28* 
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rical  represeiitationa  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Ware  of 
Liberation,  is  the  famous  Darius-vase,  the  historical  meaning 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  detail  in  the  Arch. 
Zeitung,  1857,  p.  109;  cf.  0,  Jahn,  Tod  der  Sopkoniba,  1859,  p. 
15.  As  to  the  calamities  having  been  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  the  Persians,  cf,  Thuc  i.  69  (4  fldpjiapui  aii-b;  mpl 
aliTi^  T&  n^la  afaXelc).  Through  the  homing  of  the  temples 
(by  the  advice  of  the  Magi;  Cic.  Zsg.  ii.  10),  the  war  assumed 
the  cliaracter  of  a  religioua  war,  like  that  of  Cambyees  in. 
Egypt  (Herod,  viii.  143). 

Note  XLI.  p.  368.— The  statements  in  the  text  as  to  the  visit 
of  Pausanias  to  Theasaly,  and  the  transportation  home  of  the 
remains  of  Leonidas,  rest  upon  the  emendation  of  Paus.  iii.  14, 
1,  where  O,  Miiller  {Doner  ii.  610)  conjecturea  rkaaapm  for  fea- 
aapaKovra.  Schubart,  Paus,  ed.  Teubner  Prcef.,  p.  siii.,  on  the 
other  hand,  conjectures  the  occurrence  of  a  la/mna,  which  he 
supplies  thus:  [Iloiwnviou  rov  n/lcimoKmrof]  rov  XlavaavUiv.  So 
A.  Scli&fer  de  reram,  &e.,  p.  7.  In  this  case  the  event  in  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  time  when  Pausaniaa,  during  the  exile  of 
his  fiither,  reigned  as  a  child  tinder  age,  t.  e.,  B.  C.  440  eirc.  In 
this  case,  ;^ain,  the  guardian  of  Pausaniaa  must  have  marched 
to  Thermopylse  in  the  place  of  his  ward— an  assumption  not 
corresponding  to  the  writer's  expression.  The  whole  event,  of 
which  Pausanias  alone  makes  mention,  remains  too  isolated  to 
admit  of  our  forming  a  clear  opinion  as  to  the  date  and  eausea 
of  ifB  occurrence. 

DiodoTus,  xi.  48,  erroneously  places  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Leotyehides,  and  the  accession  of  Archidamns,  in  the  year  of 
PhMdon,  01.  Ixsvii.  1  (b.c.  476)— a  mistake  which  has  been 
corrected  on  the  evidence  of  Diodoroe  himself.  See  Clinton, 
Ihsii  II.  App.  3,  Ijcotychides  reigned  twenty-two,  Archida- 
mns forty-two  years;  the  latter  died  in  B.C.  429:  hence  the 
baaiahmeut  of  Leotyehides  falls  in  the  year  B.C.  489  (0], 
Ixxvii.  4),  theyear  of  Apsephion;  and  the  error  of  Diodorua 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  confusion  of  the  names  'A^eJW 
and  *3i(Juv.    Of.  Kriiger,  Bist.-philoL  Shtdim,  p.  150, 

Note  XLIL  p.  376,— The  statements  as  to  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Attio  hegemony  lasted,  made  by  the 
orators,  admit  of  no  wholly  accurate  dating  of  its  commence- 
ment; the  variation  in  these  numbers  proves  that  only  a  gene- 
ral estimate  is  intended,  C£  Clinton  ^sii  II.,  Ap.  6.  Schafer, 
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«5j  supra,  p.  14.  The  moat  precise  statement  occurs  in  De- 
moathcnes,  iii.  24,  ix.  23 ;  lie  reckons  the  endurance  of  the  he- 
geroony  at  forty-five  years,  subtracting  from  the  total  of  years 
between  the  departure  of  the  Persians  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (a  total  traditionally  fixed  at  fifty  years) 
the  five  years  during  which  the  Spartans  still  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  hegemony.  Cf.  K.  Fr.  Hermann,  Or.  StattcU- 
therth.,  sec.  36,  7.  Boskh  I.,  584,  Andocidea  reckoned  from 
Marathon    85    years.    Of.  Kirchner,  De  Andocid,  &c.,  p.  55, 

Mle  XLIII.  p.  381. — On  the  Persian  garrisons  in  Europe, 
c£  Her.  vii.  106  f.  Grote  v.  295.  On  the  time  of  the  oracle 
A.  Schitfer,  de  rerum  post  bell.  Pera.geit.  temp.,  p.  10.  Ace.  to 
Pint.  Theams,  86,  the  Pythia  gave  the  oracle  as  to  the  remains 
of  Theseus  ^alSamg  ap;(oiT0f,  i.  e.,  0!.  Isxyi.  {B.  C.  476);  their 
transportation  home  took  place  vmder  Apaephion,  01.  Ixxvii. 
4  {b  C,  409).  So  long  an  interval  is  the  more  improbable,  the 
better  the  oracle  harmonized  with  the  purposes  of  Cimon's  po- 
licy. Accordingly  we  ought  to  assume  a  confusion  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  name*  of  the  archons  as  well  as  in  the 
Schol.  jEachin.  I.  31;  p.  43, 11  Dd.,  and  Bentley  was  already 
of  the  opinion  that  the  oracle  of  the  Pythia,  the  fell  of  Scyios, 
the  victory  of  Sophocles,  and  the  restoration  of  the  remains  of 
Theseus,  all  occurred  during  the  one  year  of  Apsephion, 

Note  XldV.  p.  390. — I  remain  unconvinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  A.  Schafer,  in  the  Philologm,  xviii.  187,  against  tto 
anecdote  concerning  Hiero.  He  appeals  to  the  splendor  dis- 
played by  the  tyrant  in  Hellas,  and  at  Olympia  in  particular  ; 
but  this  merely  accounts  for  the  disregard  shown  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Themistocles:  a  fact  doubtless  highly  probable.  Agidn, 
the  recurrence  of  a  simile  case  {that  of  the  elder  Dionysiua) 
fails  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus.  How  fre- 
quently cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  admissibility  of  competitors 
recur  at  Olympia,  and  how  natural  therefore  is  the  occasional 
repetition  of  aimilar  events  1  Accordingly,  the  analogous  cases 
merely  help  to  prove  one  another,  and  show  what  points  might 
be  brought  forward  when  the  admissibility  of  competitors  be- 
came the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Notn  XLV.  p.  399,— Aa  to  Euiymedon  cf.  Thuc.  1.  100, 
Dlod.  xi,  61,  Plut.  Kim.  12.  Xerxes  dies  01.  Ixxviii.  4  (b.  C. 
465),  according  to  Diodor.  xi.  69,  aud  the  canon  of  the  Ptol. 
(Ciintou,  ji.  318).     Schafer,  de  rerum,  Ac,  p.  5,  ThUologus  28, 
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p.  61.  After  the  death  of  Xerxes,  Themistocles  arrives  in 
Persia  (Thuc  i.  137;  Charon,  ap.  Plut.  l%em.  27).  The  con- 
tiadiotory  nature  of  tlie  statements  of  Ephorua,  Dinon,  Oli- 
tarchus,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  explains  itself  from  the  imt 
that  the  seven  months  of  Artabanua  (Manotho  op.  SyneeUuSi 
p.  75  D)  were  hy  some  added  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  by  others 
to  that  of  Artaserxes.  AccO!*dingIy  the  reign  of  Xerxes  is 
variously  reckoned  at  twenty  and  twenty-one  years  (Clinfon 
ad  ann.  B.  o.  465,  and  p.  314).  According  to  Aristotle  {PoUt. 
p.  1312,  b.  (250, 13),  Artabamis  ('AproiriSi^s:)  first  put  to  death 
DariUB,  tmd  then  his  father ;  ifo/3ou^Evnf  i^i'  Sm^ol^v  r^  ircpi 
Aap^-iao.  Cf.  Schneider's  Ctoim.  p.  343.  Grote(T.280»».)  refers 
the  acciiaation  of  Leobote^  (p  395)  to  the  first  prosecution  of 
a?hemiHtoele3.  A  correct  account  is  given  in  Kutorga,  Le  Parti 
Peraaii,  1860,  p  23,  i 

Mle  XLVI  P  426  —On  Ephialtes  ef  Arist  i^'  Ivi.  21 
(t^v  ev  'Apatfi  irdyv  Pov^  'Efut/iTvg  es6'!u>oae  t.ai.  TLipiiAiic)  On 
the  cooperation  of  the  two  see  atnia  in  Siatenis  ad  Plut. 
/terirf  p  104  f,  1831  Eph  is  general  Oallisthenes  in  Plut. 
Sim  c  13  On  account  of  hia  justice  named  with  Anstidea 
e  10  Cf  -Sllian  F  fl"  xi  9 ,  xiu  39  An  inadmissible  re- 
ference to  Aristotle  m  the  Argument  a/1  Bocrat  Areopagit. 
Harsh  judgment  of  Ephorua  in  Diod.  xi.  77,  the  more  favor- 
able oneof  Theopompusf  Sa«ppe,  e«e«m  Plutarek$,  ■^.  %2. 
Ephialtes'  independence  of  Pendes  is  emphasized  by  Onclcen, 
Athm  und  Bellas,  I.  p.  147.— On  Cimon's  exile  and  the  tradi- 
tions regarding  it,  see  Vischer,  Mmon.  pp.  5,  60  f. 

Mte  XLVII.  p.  432.— Justinns,  iii.  6  {hence  probably 
Ephorus  as  well)  places  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  trea- 
sury immediately  after  the  ostracism  of  Cimon ;  he  is  followed 
by  Dodwell,  Ann.  Tkuo.  p.  33,  who  gives  the  dale  461,  01. 
Ixxix.  34.  Bceckh  {Pub.  Earn.  Ath.  vol.  ii.  p.  135,  Eng.  Tr.) 
ib  inclined  to  assume  an  earlier  date  (but  the  uncertain  refe- 
rence to  AiiBtides  ap.  Plutarch,  c.  25,  cannot  determine  the 
question) ;  others  a  much  later  one.  From  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians  aeo.  to  Theoph.  ad  Pint.  Arid.  25  Oncken  feels 
pbliged,  with  Orote,  to  fix  upon  a  time  when  no  danger  from 
Athens  as  yet  threatened  the  autonomy  of  tiie  alUes,  and 
places  the  removal  of  the  treasure  in  the  time  of  Oimon,  in 
particnlar  in  the  time  of  the  Naxian  war  (1. 74,  293) ;  Schafer 
dup.  p.  9,  in  that  of  the  .^netaa  war.    Sauppe  [  GuU.  Nachr. 
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1865,  p.  '248)  Siiopta  the  epochal  year  -(81,  3,  B.  c.  454-3), 
proved  to  be  that  of  the  administratioa  of  the  treasure,  aa 
also  the  year  of  the  transfer.  We  may  ■well  consider,  how- 
ievCT,  that  this  definitive  organisation  took  place  somewhat 
later.  Most  iiatiiraJly  the  transfer  of  the  Treasury  followed 
■file  dissolutionofthe  treaties,  aaJnefiiius  Bays  ace.  toTrogua: 
Tie  d^ieienUbus  a  fide  aocktatis  Laeedisrmmm  pris<lm  ae  rapinm 
-esset.  Besides  this  there  was  the  feM'  of  a  union,  between 
Persia  ahd  Sparta,  ace.  to  Hut.  Per.  12. 

The  doaenesa  of  the  relations  between  Samoa  and  Athens, 
to  which  the  proposal  of  the  Samialia  points,  is  further  attested 
by  coins  bearing  the  legend  2A  aad  A6BN.  See  Boirel,  Mi- 
mitm.  Gh,Ton.  1844,  p.  74;  Again,  the  tetrad rachmon  (ap. 
BeulS,  -Monrtaks  d'  Athinea,  p.  87)  displays  the  Samian  symbol 
as  a  secondary  mark. 

Note  XLVIII.  p.  441.--A  proof  of  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Spartans  to  the  victory  of  Tanagra  ia  the  ahieid  which 
Ihey  hung  up  as  a  dedicatory  offering  on.  the  temple  of  Olym- 
pia  (Cnrtins,  Feloponnesos,  ii.  110).  Ulrichs,  Holler  FhiMn- 
genvers.  p.  74,  notwithstanding  the  text  of  the  Epigram, 
■reckons  also  the  Nice  and  the  caldrons  as  part  of  the  votive 
offering  of  Tanagra.  As  to  the  Attic  view  of  the  battle,  see  the 
passages  enumerated  by  Poppo  ad  Thuc,  i.  108,  The  conelu,- 
sion  of  a  trace  of  four  months  is  attested  by  Diod.  zi.  80. 
Bfflckh,  ad  Pind.  Mhm.  vi.  532,  assumes,  ia  aeeordance  with 
Plat.  Menexem.  p.  2^36,  a  battle  near  CEnophyta  of  three  days' 
duration.    Clinton  takes  a  different  view. 

NoU  XLIX.  p.  443.— On  the  faJ!  of  JE^ma.  and  Tolmides 
cf.  Thuc.  L  108.  The  view  (attested  by  Thuc.  i.  103  and 
Diod.  X.  84,  presumed  by  Juatinua,  and,  aa  shown  in  the  text, 
■perfectly  consonant  witK  the  historic  course  of  events),  accord- 
ing to  which  the  third  Meesenian  war  lasted  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  baa  been  opposed  on  insufficient  grounds  by  Kruger 
(Stud.  p.  i.  156),  followed  by  Eauchenst^in  (PMlol  ii,  201)  aad 
Classen  ad  Thuc,  There  ia  nothing  strange  in  the  anticipa- 
tory character  of  Thucydides' account ;  cf.  F,  Eitter,  iV.  J"^. 
IaU.  Zig.  1842,  p.  358,  and  specially  A.  Sobafer,  de  rerum,  &e. 

jVofc  L.  p.  457.^-Cf.  Suidas,  s.  v.  KaTi^Ja;;  Herod,  yii.  61, 
with  the  note  of  SehSU  in  his  JhMil.  and  Infr.  p.  15.  E. 
Mfdler  has  rightly  judged ( J? AsJ™.  Mmeum,  1859,  p.  153)  the 
terra  to  be  a  misnonier,  "peace  of  Oimon;"  but  I  am  unable 
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to  conclude  from  the  obscure  (and  probably  corrapt)  passage 
of  Isocr.  Panegyr,  sec.  120,  that  a  tariff  of  taxation  was  fixed 
on  the  part  of  Athena  for  the  cities  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians— a  tariff  which  the  Persian  government  was  to  be 
prohibited  from  exceeding.  Of.  Em.  MuUer,  uber  d.  Km. 
M-iedm,  i.,  Freiberger  Program,.,  1866,  p.  20,  A  careful  criti- 
cism of  the  transactions  up  to  this  point  concerning  the  peace 
has  been  furnished  by  H.  Hiecke  (De  Pace  Cimoniea) ;  but 
even  he  does  not  appear  to  have  wholly  destroyed  the  force  of 
the  arguinenta.  a  sUentio.  Least  of  all  is  ifc  conceivable,  that 
Herodotus  should  have  only  mentioned  in  such  meagre  and  in- 
tentionally obscure  terms  a  peace  constituting  a  termination, 
so  glorious  to  Athens,  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Hellenes 
and  Barbarians,  had  such  a  peace  been  actually  concluded  in 
B.  c.  449.  The  notice  in  Suidas  (where  Hiecke,  p.  45,  assumes 
a  confusion  of  events  and  a  laouna)  is  evidently  to  be  traced 
back  to  a  trustworthy  source.  The  balance  of  power  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  actually  produced  by  the  victories  of  Oimon  is 
further  attested  by  the  coins  of  the  coast-towns ;  those  situate 
to  the  east  of  the  Swallow  Islands  preserve  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  finances.  Of.  J.  Brandis,  Ma^s-  Geld-  und 
Miinzwesen  Vorderaaiens,  p.  230. 

After  the  GpyT^mid-vii  eip^vi)  was  set  forth  as  a  historical  fact 
by  tlio  Attic  oratois,  an  inscription  (aoc,  to  Euclides)  must 
have  been  made  in  order  to  revive  a  lost  original  document. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  the  original;  hence  the 
criticism  of  Theopompus  and  Cailisthenes.  Cf.  Bemmann, 
BeeogniUo  quiegt.  de  pace  Gi-m.,  1864,  p.  6.  We  know  only  of 
an  embassy  of  Callias  (ace.  to  Suidas  CalUas  about  445) ;  still 
even  this  tradition  is  uncertain.  Her,  vii,  151 :  ^eyowi.  Cal- 
lias was  then  a  man  of  70  years.  Cf.  Carl  Curtius,  de  act.  pub. 
cava  apud  Grceooa,  p.  33. 

Mte  LI.  p.  4S3.  Boviiyvc  (Of.  Heaych.  and  C.  I.  Gr.  n.  491), 
so  named  by  Eupolis,  in  Arislides  xlvi.  p.  175  Ddf,,  ace.  to 
the  Scholiast  of  Arist.  iii.  p.  473  Ddf.— As  to  Pythoclidea  cf, 
Arist.  in  Pint.  Per.  c.  4.  M/iav  J^aiiasiSov  'OoiScu  in  Steph.  and 
'On  from  Craterus,  as  Meineke  conjectures.  According  to 
Onckea  ii.  p.  12  Damonides  is  no  other  person  than  the  musi- 
cian Damon,    Of.  Sauppe  p.  17  f.    On  Zeno  cf.  Sintenis  p.  72. 

Note  LII.  p.  498.— Thuc.  i.  77.  According  to  Aristotle,  the 
Athenians   managed  trials   of   allies   qtS  aviifiSXwv ;   Bekker, 
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Anecd.  486;  Eesych.  s.  v.;  Bmckh,  PiA.  Scon.  vol.  ii.  p.  141, 
note  (B.  Tr.) ;  Herbat,  in  FhUol.  xvi.  292.  Just  aa  the  Spar- 
tans managed  tke  h^emony  according  to  cvvSriKm  concluded 
with  the  separate  states  (Plut.  Qit(Bst.  Gr.  5),  so  it  is  probable 
that  between  Athens  and  her  allies  certain  treaties  were  also 
concluded,  to  which  the  Atheninns  were  able  to  appeal,  in 
order  euphemiatically  to  designate  the  system  by  which  they 
forced  the  allies  to  submit  to  the  Attienian  tribunals  aa  a  legal 
.arrangement  settled  by  mutual  agreement.    As  to  the  partici- 


pation of  the  communities 


a  trials  of  their  members  through 


cMmoc:  O.  I.  Gr.  n.  2533;  Weleter,  Kl.  Sehr.  zur-  Gr.  LiU. 
ji.  895.  The  idea  of  hegimony  among  the  Greeks  is 
tially  based  upon  the  colonial  ayatem  of  law  (Thuc. 
thus  Athens,  as  the  mother-city  of  Ionia  (Herod,  vii.  6 
22)  could  claim  the  same  right  of  enforcing  upon  her  attend- 
ance at  the  Athenian  tribunals  that  Epidaurus  could  formerly 
claim  over  ^Ina  (Herod,  v.  83).  Hence  in  this  instance 
also  tliere  was  no  lack  of  analogies  from  earlier  international 
law.  Nor  is  there  really  any  distinction  between  the  term 
'Hm  (generally  translated  "  tribute,"  like  &o/irfc)  and  airo^pal, 
i.  e,  contributions  to  the  military  exchequer,  such  as  Sparta 
also  received.  Hence  the  term  t^Ap-is  implies  nothing  contra- 
dictory to  the  idea  of  the  av/ipaxia. 

Note  LIII.  p.  501.— Unfortunately,  the  whole  system  of 
public  pay,  which  Aristotle  had  carefully  traced  out  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Attic  constitution,  is  not  to  be  restored  with  any 
certmnty.  There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point,  that  the  jusfita- 
tion  of  military  pay  belongs  to  the  age  of  Pericles ;  as  to  the 
necessity  of  this  institution,  see  Bcsckh,  Pub.  Econ.  vol.  i.  p. 
863  (E,  Tr.).  Among  the  different  kinds  of  public  pay  for 
services  in  the  city,  that  of  jurymen  was  first  introduced : 
according  to  evidence  certainly  not  absolutely  trustworthy 
(Bfflckh,  ib.  p.  311,  note),  it  is  ascribed  to  Pericles.  This  pre- 
cedent was  followed  in  the  institution  of  pay  for  attendance 
at  popular  assemblies,  probably  commencing  at  the  rate  of  one 
obol  (Schcemann,  Verfa^mng^geseh.  Athens,  p.  87).  In  certain 
families  it  was  a  hereditary  tradition  to  support  all  democratic 
institutions.  To  one  of  thrae  families,  according  to  a  probable 
conjecture  of  Bceckh,  belonged  the  Oallistratus  known  as  "  in- 
ventor of  the  obol,"  and  called  by  the  sobriqitd  of  ^ipr'mp 
(grasshopper) ;  cf.  Schafer,  Demosthenes,  i.  11 .    The  former  of 
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those  names  ^vea  piobaliilify  to  the  af^siimption  that  he  tad 
played  a  prominent  part  abeady  in  flie  introduction  of  the 
judicial  pay.  Oallicrates,  wkose  name  remained  proverbial 
as  that  of  a  demagogue  notorious  for  reckless  proposals 
(BiBckli,  Yol,  i.  p.  306)  seems  to  have  been  concerned  in  tha 
increaBO  of  this  pay,  as  Agyrrhius  was  for  the  corresponding 
increase  of  that  for  attendance  at  the  assemblies.  Callicrates, 
as  well  as  Agyrrhios,  is  a  relative  of  Oallistratus. 

Note  LIV.  p.  504. — As  to  the  continuous  strategy  of  Peri" 
cles,  see  Plut.  c.  16;  Niebuhr,  LeH.  on  Anc.  Hist.  ii.  67  {E. 
Tr.  ii.  p.  47).  As  to  the  helmet  of  Pericles,  Areh.  Zdtun;}, 
1860,  p.  40.  With  reference  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
StrsteguB,  Plat.  c.  23.  Aa  to  PericleB'  extraordinary  authority 
asStrategus,  Sohramann,  2)eOHrei(»3,.p,  314;  Bergk.ifoi.  Gont, 
'p.58;  Vischer,  L^i^.  ^eflntye,  p.  61— cf.  Diod.  xiii.  69,  crpa- 
Tiiyol  if  dirilwou ;  Bcsckh,  ad  Antigon.  p.  190^  of.  Athen.  213  E, 
The  intportance  of  the  Strategy,  as  held  by  Pericles,  probably 
also  esplainsthe  use  ofthe  word  in  Sopho(tlra,e.  ^.Antig.f,. 

Note  %Y.  p.  506.— As  to  the  administration  of  the  supre^ie 
treasitrer'a  office  (TQ/iiat,  kinutkiT^  t^  hoiv^  icpoaiSov)  by  Peri- 
cles, we  have  no  definite  accomrt  handed  down  to  us ;  yet  he 
must  have  enjoyed  the  powers  of  that  office,  if  be  couid  fix 
the  budget  of  state,  dispose  of  public  moneys,  and  take  under 
his  control  the  Federal  treasury,  which  had  been  brought  to 
.Athens-:  cf.  Dlod.  xii.  38.  As  to  the  cMoSiaia  of  Pericles,  see 
M.  lieiei,- PanatAenaen  I^Allg.  Eaoijo.  der  W.  it.  -E".),  p.  286. 
Of.  Tromp,  <&  Pepiole,  1837,  p.  108.  {Prmaipua  aueloritatia 
■Periclem  prteddia). 

Note  'LVI.  p.  526.— strictly  speaking,  the  Liturgies  are  all  . 
r^ular  services,  althot^b  the  trierarchies  are  usually  reckoned 
among  the  extraordinary  Liturgies.  For  even  in  times  of 
peace  trierarchs  were  annually  elected  (Boickb,  i.  700 ;  Schafei, 
DemoiSi.  i.  155).  The  ela^pd  alone  was  regarded  aa  an  extras 
ordinary  service.  How  long,  and  undBr  What  circumstances, 
the  usage  maintained  itself,  of  the  choregm  (as  his  name 
implies)  standing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  chorus,  cann<rfj 
he  accurately  determined. 

Note  LVn.  p,  630. — Many  points  of  detail  in  connection 
with  these  subjects  remain  obscure,  notwithstanding  Bceckh's 
elvtcidaliona^6A.  d.  Ak.  d.  Wm.  l»46,pp.  358,  378,  and  Pub. 
Ecm.  chap.  V.  E.  Tr,),  par-ticularly  the  historical  development 
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